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FOUNG LEAR: 
CWRITTEN ABOUT 1605.) 


—_>—_——. 
INTRODUCTION. 


_ Among the tragedies of passion King Lear isthe one in which passions assume the largest pro. 
es act upon the widest theatre, and attain their absolute extremes. The story of Lear and 
his daughters was found by Shakespeare in Holinshed, and he may have taken a few hints from 
anold p.ay, Lhe True Chronicle History of King Leir, 1n both Holinshed’s version aud that of the 
True Chronicle, the army of Lear and his French allies is victorious ; Lear is reinstated in his king- 
- dom; but Holinshed relates how, after Lear’s death, her sister’s sons warred against Cordelia and 
took her prisoner, when * being a woman of a manly courage and despairing to recover liberty,” she 
slew herself. With the story of Lear Shakespeare connects that of Gloucester and his two sons. An 
isode in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia supplied characters and incidents for this portion of the play, 
dney’s blind king of Paphlagonia corresponding to the Gloucester of Shakespeare. But hore, too, 
story had in the dramatist’s original a happy ending: the Paphlagouian king is restored to his 

me, and the brothers are reconciled. The date of the play is probably 1605 or 1606. 1t was en= 

‘tered on the Stationers’ register, Nov. 26, 1607, and the entry states that it had been acted ‘upon St. 
Stephen’s day at Christmas last,” i.e. Dec. 26, 1606. It was printed in quarto in 1608. Shakespeare 
ares little to give the opening incidents of his play a look of prosaic, historical probability. The 
ectator or reader is asked, as it were, to grant the dramatist certain data, and then to observe 
‘ hat the imagination can make of them. Good and evilin this play are clearly severed from one 
rs _another—(more so than in Afacbeth or in Othello)—and at the last, goodness, if we judge merely by 
# external fortune, would seem to be, if not defeated, at least not triumphant. Shakespeare has 
- dared, while paying little regard to mere historical verisimilitude, to represent the most solemnand 
ful mysteries of life as they actually are, without attempting to offer a ready-made explanation 

of them. Cordeliadies strangled in prison; yet we know that her devotion of love was not mis- 


 wilfulness; he has found that instead of being a master, at whose nod all things must bow, he is 
‘Weak and helpless, asport even of the wind and the rain; his ignorance of true love, and pleasare 
: x ‘in false professions of love, haye given place to an agonized clinging to the love which is real, deep, 
ae id tranquil because of its fulness.. Lear is the sronteet swiferer in Shakespeare’s plays ; though so 
ld, he has strength which makes him a subject for prolonged and yast agony; and patience is un- 
own tohim, The elements seem to have conspired against him with his unnatural daughters; 


6 upheaval of the moral world, and the rage of tempest in the air seem to be parts of the same- 


gigantic convulsion. In the midst of this tempest wanders unhoused the white-haired Lear; while 

fool—most pathetic of all the minor characters of Shakespeare—jests half-wildly, half-coher- 
tly, half-bitterly, half-tenderly, and always with a sad remembrance of the happier past. The 
or hoy’s heart has been sore ever since his ‘‘ young mistress went to France.” If Cordelia is pure 
love, tender and faithful, and Kent is unmingled loyalty, the monsters Goneril and Regan are gor- 
iw ns rather than women, such as Shakespeare has nowhere else conceived. The aspect of Goneril 
ean almost turn to stone ; in Regan’s tongue there is a viperous hiss. The story of Gloucester en- 
ges the basis of the tragedy. Lear’s affliction is no mere private incident ; there is a breaking of 
he bonds bf nature and society all around us. But Gloucester is suffering for a former sin of self- 


oi pegs, Lear is ‘‘ more sinned against than agi Yet Gloucester is granted a death which 
lf ne longer afiliction of the king. Edgar and 


—_. * 


half joyful. Hisaftliction serves as a measure of 
(mund are a contrasted pair—both are men of penetration,.energy, and skill, one on the side of 


ng impresses us. Nothing in poetry is bolder or more wonderful than the scene on the night of 
empest in the hovel where the king, whose inteliect has now given way, is in company with 
, assuming madness, the Fool, with his forced pathetic mirth, and Kent, 


s DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


EARL OF GLOUCESTER. 

EpGAR, son to Gloucester, 

Epmunp, bastard son to Gloucester. 
5 CURAN, a courtier, 

Old man, tenant to Gloucester. 


Docior. 
t (8193 


_ spent. Lear expires in an agony of grief; but he has been delivered from his pride and passionate -\- 


the other on the side of good, Everywhere throughout the play Shakespeare’s imaginative _ 


Fool. 
OswWALp, steward to Goneril. 

A Captain employed by Edmund. 
Gentleman attendant on Cordelia, 
A Herald. 

Servants to Cornwall. 


ACTL 
Scenz I. King Lear’s palace. 


Enier Kent, GLoucEstErR, and EDMUND. 
Kent. I thought the king had more affected 
the Duke of Albany than Cornwall. 
Glou. It did always seem so to us: but 
- now, in the division of the kingdom, it appears 
not which of the dukes he values most ; for 
equalities are so weighed, that curiosity in 
neither can make choice of either’s moiety. 
Kent. 1s not this your son, my lord ? 
Glou. His breeding, sir, hath been at my 
charge; I have so often blushed to acknowl- 
» edge him, that now I am brazed to it. 11 
ent. I cannot conceive you. 

Glou, Sir, this young fellow’s mother could: 
whereupon she grew round-wombed, and had, 
indeed, sir, a son for her cradle ere she had a 
husband for her bed. Do you smell a fault ? 

Kent. cannot wish the fault undone, the 
issue of it being so proper. 

Glou. But I have, sir, a son by order of 
law, some year elder than this, who yet is no 
dearer in my account: though this knave came 
something saucily into the world before he 
was sent for, yet was his mother fair; there 
was good sport at his making, and the whore- 
son must be acknowledged. Do you know this 
noble gentleman, Edmund ? 

Edm. No, iny lord. 

Glou. My lord of Kent: remember him 
hereafter as my honorable friend. 

Edm. My services to your lordship. 

Kent. 1 must love you, and sue to know 
you better. 31 

Edm. Sir, I shall study deserving. 

Glou. He hath been out nine years, and 
away he shallagain. The king is coming. 
Sennet. Enter Kinc Lear, CornNWALL, AL- 

BANY, GONERIL, REGAN, CORDELIA, and 

Attendants. 


Lear. Attend the lords of France and Bur- 
gundy, Gloucester. : 
Glou. Ishall, my liege. : 
[Exeunt Gloucester and Edmund. 
Lear. Meantime we shall express our darker 


ee: 

Give me the map there. Know that we have 
divided 

In three our kingdom: and ’tis our fast intent 

To shake all cares and business from our ago; 

Conferring them on younger strengths, ele 
we 


GoONER: 


; 
REGAN, } daughters to Lear. 
CORDELIA, 7 


Knights of Lear’s train, Captains, Messengers, — 
Soldiers, and Attendants. 
Scenz: Britain - 


ron 
Unburthen’d craw] toward death.. Ourson of — 
Cornwall, 
And you, our no less loving son of Albany, __ 
We have this hour a constant will to publish | 
Our Sune tae several dowers, that future” — 
strife. ; 
May be prevented now, The princes, France 
and Burgundy, pak. 
Great rivals in our youngest daughter's loye, 
Long in our court have made their amorous 
sojourn, ‘a 
And here are to be answer’d, Tell me, my 
daughters,— an 
Since now we will divest us, both of rule, 5@ 
Interest of territory, cares of state,— a 
Which of you shall we say doth love us most? 


That we our largest bounty may extend = 
Where nature doth with merit challenge, 
Goneril, * 


Ale 
Our eldest-born, speak first. Vow 
Gon. Sir, I love you more than words can 
wield the matter ; + 
Dearer than eye-sight, space, and liberty; 
Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; : 
No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, ~ 
honor ; wi: 
As much as child e’er loved, or fatherfound; 
A love a makes breath poor, and speechun- _ 
able 5 eG P 
Beyond all manner of somuchIT love you. 
Cor. [Aside] What shall Cordelia do? Love, — 
and be silent. : 
Lear, Of all these bounds, even from this 
line to this, 
With rapa ks forests and with champains 
rich’d, : 
With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 
We make thee lady: to thine and Albany’s 
issue t 
Be this perpetual, What says our second | 
daughter, 1 
Our dearest Regan, wife to Cornwall ? §; 
Reg. Sir, 1am made 
Of the self-same metal that my sister is, 
And prize me at her worth, In my true hi 
I find she names my very deed of love ; 
Only she comes too short: that I profess _ 
Myself an enemy to all other joys, ; 
Which the most precious square of sense 


SOSS@S 5 

And find I am alone felicitate 

In P hed dear highness’ love. , 

‘or. [Aside] Then poor Corde 
And yet not so; since, 1 am sure, my 

More richer than .my tongue 


_ Lea, Yo thee and thine hereditary ever 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 
No less in space, validity, and pleasure, 

Than that conferr’d on Goneril. Now, our 


6 joy. 

Although’ the last, not least ; to whose young 
: love ' 2 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 
_ Strive to be interess’d ; what can you say to 


. draw 
A third more opulent than yoursisters? Speak. 
Cor. Nothing, my lord. . 
Lear. Nothing! 90 
Cor. Nothing. 
» Lear. Nothing will come of nothing: speak 
again. #3 
; Cor. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
_ My heart into my mouth : I love your majesty 
_ According to my bond ; nor more nor less. 
Lear. How, how, Cordelia!:mend your 
4 ‘speech a little, 
Lest it may mar your fortunes. 
Cor 


«Cor. Good my lord, 
- You have begot me, bred me, loved me : I 

_ Return those duties back as are right fit, 

_ Obey you, love yon, and most honoryou. 100 

_ Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 

_ They love you all ? Haply, when I shall wed, 
‘That lord whose hand must take my plight 
shall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty: 
_ Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters, 

To loye my father all. 

- Lear, But goes thy heart with this ? 

Cor. . Ay, good my lord. 
Lear. So young, and so untender ? 

Pe So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear, Let it beso; thy truth, then, be thy 
eee, dower; 110 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun, 

' ‘The mysteries of Hecate, and the night ; 
By all the operation of the orbs 

From whom we do exist, and cease to be ; 
Bere I disclaim all my paternal care, 
& pinquity and property of blood, 
_ And as a stranger to my heart and me 

Hold thee, from this, for ever. The barbar- 

ous Scythian, 

- Orhe that makes his generation messes 

_ To gorge his appetite, shallto my bosom 120 
Be as well neighbor’d, pitied, and relieved, 
As thou.my sometime daughter. 

Kent. Good my liege,— 
Lear. Peace, Kent ! 

Come not between the dragon and his wrath. 
I loved her most, and thought to set my rest 
her sane nursery. Hence, and avoid my 

sight ! 
be my grave my peace, as here I give 
er father’s heart from her! Call France; 

who stirs ? : 
Burgundy. Cornwall and Albany, 
peeve daughters’ dowers digest this 

hind : rhe 130 
‘A eo which she calls plainness, marry 


\ 
“e 


x 
¢ 


KING LEAR. 


821 


T do inyest you jointly with my power, 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majesty. Ourself, by monthly 
course, 
With reservation of an hundred knights, 
By you to be sustain’d, shall our abode 
Make with you by due turns. Only we still 
retain 
The name, and all-the additions to a king ; 
The sway, revenue, execution of the rest, 
Beloved sons, be yours: which to confirm, 14¢ 
This coronet part betwixt you. 
[Giving the crown. 
Kent. Royal Lear, 
Whom I have ever honor’d as my king, 
Loved as my father, as my master follow’d, 
As my great patron thought on in my pray- 
ers,— 
Tear. The bow is bent and drawn, make 
from the shaft. 
Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork 
invade 
The region of my heart: be Kent unmannerly, 
When Lear is mad. What wilt thou do, old 


man ? 
Think’st thou that duty shall have dread to 
speak, 
When’ power to flattery bows ? To plainness 
honer’s bound, 150 
When majesty stoops to folly. 
doom ; 
And, in thy best consideration, check 
This hideous rashness : answer my life my 
judgment, : 
Thy werner daughter does not love thee 
east 5 
Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sound 
Reverbs no hollowness. 
Lear. Kent, on thy life, no more. 
Kent. My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage against thy enemies ; nor fear to 


Reverse thy 


lose it, 
Thy safety being the motive. 
Lear. Out of my sight ! 
Kent. See better, Lear ; and let me still re- 
main 160 
The true blank of thine eye. 
Lear. Now, by Apollo,— 
Kent on 0s Now, by Apollo, king, 
Thou swear’st thy gods in vain. 


Lear. O, vassal! miscreant ! 
[Laying his hand on his sword. 

ae } Dear sir, forbear. 

Kent. Do: 


Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon thy foul disease. Revoke thy doom ; 
Or, whilst I can vent clamor from my throat, 
I'll tell thee thou dost evil. 

Lear. Hear me, recreant ! 
On thine allegiance, hear me ! 1 
Since thou hast sought to make us break our | 


vow 
Which we ‘durst never yet, and with strain’d 


pride 
To come between our sentence and our power,. 


Which nor our nature nor our brie can bear, 
Our potency made good, take thy reward. 
Five days we do allot thee, for provision 

To shield thee from diseases of the world ; 
And on the sixth to turm thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom : if, on the tenth day ok 


Thy pack? trunk be found in our dominions, 
' The moment is thy death. Away! by Jupiter, 
This shall not be revoked. 
Kent. Fare thee well, king: sith thus thou 
‘ wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here, 
[Zo Cordelia] The gods to their dear shelter 
take thee, maid, 
That justly think? st, and hast most rightly 
said 
[To Regan and Goneril] And your large 
speeches may your deeds approve, 
That epod effects may spring from words of 
ove. 
Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu ; 
ee shape hig old course in a country ae 
seit. 


Flourish. Re-enter GLoucrstTmHR, with 
FRANCE, BurauNpy, and Attendants, 


Glou. Here’s France and Burgundy, my 

noble lord. 191 
Lear. My lord of Burgundy. 

We first address towards you, who with this 


kin; 
Hath aval d for our danghter : what, in the 
east, 
Will you require in present dower with her, 
Or-cease your quest of love ? 

Bur. Most royal majesty, 

I crave no more than what your highness 
offer’d, 
Nor will you "tender less. 

Lear. Right noble Bur; gundy, 
When she was dear to us, we did hold her so; 
But now her price is fall’n. Sir, there she 

stands 200 
If aught within that little seeming substance, 
_ Or all of it, with our displeasure pieced, 

And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 

She’s there, and she is yours. 
I know no answer. 
Will you, with those infirmities she 
owes 
Untriended, new-adopted to our hate, 
Dower'd with our curse, and stranger’ d with 
our oath, 
Take her, or leave her? 

Bur. Pardon me, royal sir ; 
Election makes not up on such conditions. 

Lear. Then leave her, sir; for, by the 

power that made me, 10 
I tell pon all her wealth, [Zo France] For 

you, great king, 
I would not from your love makesuch a stray, 
To match you where I hate ; therefore beseech 
on 

To avert your liking a more worthier way 
Than on a wretch whom nature is ashamed 


KING LEAR. 


Give oe that portion which youre pro 


Almost to acknowledge en ae 

France. - This is most stra) rage, 
That she, that even but now was your 

object, a 

The Poe of your praise, balm of your y 


Reel 
Most ieek, most dearest, should in this trice< 
time ' 
Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favor. Sure, her offence 
Must be of such unnatural degree, = 
That monsters it, or your fore-vonch’d aoe 
tion - 
Fall’n into taint : which to believe of her, 
Must be a faith that reason without miracle % 
Could never plant in me. 
Cor. I yet beseech your majesty. ae) 
If for I want that glib and oily art, 
To ek and purpose not ; since Wwhat I we 


end, 

Vlido’ t peter Ispeak,—that you make knowy — le 

It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, sh 

No unchaste action, or dishonor'd step, 

That vai deprived me of your grace an 
‘aVOT 3 

But even for want of that for which I am 
richer, 

A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 

As Tam gladL have not, though not to have it 

Hee dont me in your liking. thou 


Better thou 
Hadst not been born than not to have pleased 
me better. 
France. Is it but this,—a tardiness in na- 
ture * ‘ 


Which often leaves the history unspoke 239 
That it intends todo? My lord of Burgundy, — 
What say you to the lady? Love's not love — 

When it is mingled with regards that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. Will you haye — 


7% 


er? 
She is herself a dowry. 


Bur. Royal Lear, 


sed, 5 
And He I take Cordelia by the hand, r 
Duchess of Burgundy. net 
Lear, Nothing : I have sworn ; I am firm. 
Bur. Tam sorry, then, you have so lost| 
father 
Bits you must lose a husband. 


Peace be with Bur; Teundy 
Since that respects of fortune are his love, 
I shall not be his wife. 
France. — Fairest Cena that art 
rich, being poo: 
Most choice, Semeenh ; and most lov 
spised ! 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon: 
Be it lawful I take up what's cast away. 
Gods, fal ! ’tis strange that from ee 
ect 
My love enauts kindle to inflamed 
Thy dowerless daughter, king, thro’ 
chance, 
Ts queen of us, of ours, and our fair 


ta 
> ae 


Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 261 
_ Can buy this unprized precious maid of me 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind: 
- Thou losest here, a better where to find. 
Lear. Thou hast her, France: let her be 
thine ; for we 
Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 
That face of hers again. Therefore be gone 
W.thout our grace, our love, our benison. 
Come, noble Burgundy, 
[Flourish.. Exeunt all but France, 
z Goneril, Regan, and Cordelia. 
France. Bid farewell to your sisters, 270 
Cor. The jewels of our father, with wash’d 


eyes 
Cordelia leaves you: I know you what you 


are ; 
And like a sister am most loath to call 
Your faults as they are named. Use well our 
. father : 
To your professed bosoms I commit him 
But yet, alas, stood I within his grace, 
I would prefer him to a better place. 
So, farewell to you both. 
Reg. Prescribe not us our duties, 
Gon, Let your study 
‘Be to content your lord, who hath received 


. you 280 

At fortune’s alms. You have obedience 
scanted, 

And well are worth the want that you have 
wanted. 

Cor. Time shall unfold what plaited cunning 


ides : 

Who cover faults, at last shame them derides, 
Well may you prosper ! 
ance. Come, my fair Cordelia, 
[Exeunt France and Cordelia. 

Gon. Sister, it is nota little I have to say 
of what most nearly appertains to us both. [I 
think our father will hence to-night. 

Reg. That’s most certain, and with you ; 
next month with us. 290 

Gon. You see how full of changes his age 
is; the observation we have made of it hath 
not been little: he always loved our sister 
most ; and with what poor judgment he hath 
now cast her off appears too grossly. 

__ Reg. ’Tis the infirmity of his age : yet he 
hath ever but slenderly known himself. 
- .. Gon. The best and soundest of his time 
hath been but rash ; then must we look to re- 
_ ceive from his age, not alone the imperfections 
of long-engraffed condition, but therewithal 
the unruly waywardness that infirm and 
-choleric years bring with them. 

Reg. Such unconstant starts are we like to 
_haye from him as this of Kent’s banishment. 
Gon. There is further compliment of leaye- 
_ taking between France and him. Pray you, 
let's hit together : ifour father carry authority 
with such dispositions as he bears, this last 
; ender of his will but offend us. 310 

Reg. We shall further think on’t. 
_ Gon. We must do something, and 


i’ the 
meunt, 


KING LEAR. 


Scene Il. The Earl of Gloucester’s castle. 
Enter Epmunn, with a letter. 
Rea Thou, nature, art my goddess; tothy 


Ww : 

My services are bound. Wherefore should 

Stand in the plague of custom, and permit 

The curiosity of nations to deprive me, 

For that I am some twelve or fourteen moon- 
shines 4 

Lag of a brother? Why bastard ? wherefore 
base ? 

When my dimensions are as well compact, 

My mind as generous, and my shape as true, 

As honest madam’s issue? Why brand they 


us 
With base ? with baseness ? bastardy ? base, 
base ? 10 
Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, take 
More composition and fierce quality 
‘Than doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed, 
Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops, 
Got ’tween asleep and wake? Well, then, 
Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land : 
Our father’s love is to the bastard Edmund 
As to the legitimate : fine word,—legitimate ! 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed, 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 20 
Shall top the legitimate. I grow ;I prosper: 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards ! , 
Enter GLOUCESTER. 
Glou. Kent banish’d thus ! and France in 
choler parted ! . 


And the king gone to-night! subscribed his 
power ! 


Confined to exhibition !_ All this done 
Upon the gad! Edmund, how now! what 
news ? ; 


Edm. So please your lordship, none. 
(Putting up the letter. 
Glou. Why so earnestly seek you to put 
up that letter ? 

Edm. I know no news, my lord. 

Glou. What paper were you reading ? 30 

Edm. Nothing, my lord. 

Glou. No? What needed, then, that ter- 
Tible dispatch of it into your pocket? the 
quality of nothing hath not such need to hide 
itself. Let’s see: come, if it be nothing, I shall 
not need spectacles. : 

Edm. I beseech you, sir, pardon me : it is 
a letter from my brother, that I have not all 
o’er-read ; and for so muchas I have perused, 
I find it not fit for your o’er-looking. 40 

Glou. Give me the letter, sir. 

Edm. 1 shall offend, either to detain or 
give it. The contents, as in part I understand 
them, are to blame. 

Glou. Let’s see, let’s see. 

Edm. I hope, for my brother’s justification, 
he wrote this but as an essay or taste of my 
virtue. ay 2 

Glow. [Reads] ‘This policy and reyerence 
of age makes the world bitter to the best of — 
our times ; keeps our fortunes from us till our 


_ oldness cannot relish them. 
an idle and fond bondage in the oppression of 


mt af 


I begin to find 


aged tyranny ; who sways, not as it hath 


entirely loves him. 


power, but as itissuffered Come to me, that 
of this I may speak more. If our father 
would sleep till I waked him, you should en- 
oy half his revenue for ever, and live the be- 
loved of your brother, EDGAR.’ 


‘i » Hum—conspiracy ! (ae Sleep till I waked him, 


—you should enjoy half his revenue, __My 
son Edgar! Had hea hand to write this ? a 
heart and brain to breed it in ?—When came 
this to you ? who brought it ? 

Edm. Tt was not brought me, my lord ; 
there’s the cunning of it ; I found it thrown in 
at the casement of my closet. 

Glou, You know the character to be your 
brother’s ? 

Edm. Ifthe matter were good, my lord, I 
durst swear it were his ; but, in respect of 
that, I would fain think it were not, 70 

Glou. It is his. 

. Zain. —it is his hand, my lord ; but I hope 


his heart is not in the contents. 


Glou. Hath he never heretofore sounded 
you in this business ? 

Edm. Never, my lord: but I have heard 
him oft maintain it to be fit, that, sons at 
perfect age, and fathers declining, the father 
should be as ward to the son, and the son 


i manage his revenue. 


Glou. O villain, villain ! His very opinion in 
theletter! Abhorred villain ! Unnatural, de- 
tested, brutish villain ! worse than brutish ! 
Go, sirrah, seek him ; Pll apprehend him ; 
abominable villain! Where is he ? 

Edm. ido not well know, my lord If it 
shall please you to suspend your. indignation 
against my brother till you can derive from 
him better testimony of his intent, you shall 
run a certain course ; where, if you violently 

roceed against him, mistaking his purpose, 
it would make a great gap in your own honor, 
and shake in pieces the heart of his obedience. 
Idare pawn down my life for him, that he 


hath wrote this to feel my affection to your 


honor, and to no further pretence of danger, 

Glou. Think you so ? 

Edm. Wf your honor judge it meet, I will 
place you where you shall hear us confer of 
this, and by an auricular assurance have your 
satisfaction ; and that without any further 
delay than this very evening. 101 


Glou. He cannot be such a monster— 
Eilm. Nor is not, sure, 
Glou. To his father, that so tenderly and 


Heaven and earth ! Ed- 
mund, seek him out: wind me into him, I 
pray you ; frame the business after your own 


wisdom. I would unstate myself, to be in a 
due resolution, 
Edm, 1 will seek him, sir, presently : con- 


_ yey the business as [ shall find means, aa 
111 


uaint you withal. 


lou. These Jate eclipses in the snn and 


moon portend no good to us ; though the wis- 
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“hen of nature can reason it tine and 
yet nature finds itself scourged by the sequent 
effects : love cools, friendship falls ‘off, broths 
ers divide : in cities, mutinies ; in countries, — 
discord ; in palaces, treason ; and the bond Figs 
cracked ’twixt son and father. ‘This villain of — 
mine comes under the prediction ; there’s 
against father: the king falls from Diagsaeee 
nature ; there’s father against child. We have 
seen the best.of our time : machinations, hol- — 
lowness, treachery, and all ruinous disorders, — 
follow us disquietly to our graves. Find out % 
this villain, Edmund ; it shall lose thee noth- 
ing ; doit carefully. "And the noble and true-  — 
hearted Kent banished !- his oftence, honesty ! B 
’Tis strange. Ex ne 
Edm. This is the excellent foppery of the 
world, that, when we are sick in fortune,— 
often the surfeit of our own behavior,— we 
make guilty of our disasters thesun, the moon, 
and the stars: as if we were villains by neces- 
sity ; fools by heavenly compulsion ; knay 
thieves, and treachers, by spherical predom- 
inance ; drunkards, liars, and adulterers, by 
an enforced obedience of planetary influence ; 
and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrust. 
ing on : an admirable evasion of whoremaster 
man, to lay his goatish disposition to the — 
charge of a star! i My father compounded 
with my mother under the dragon’s tail ; and 
my nativity was under Ursa major ; so that it 
follows, 1 am rough -and lecherous. Tutte 
should have been that I am, had the maiden: — 
liest star in the firmament twinkled on my 
bastardizing. Edgar— tare Ay 


Enter EvGar. 


and pat he comes. like the catastrophe of the 
old comedy : my cue is villanous melancholy, — 
with a sigh like Tom o’ Bedlam. O, these 
eclipses do portend these divisions ! fa, sol, la, 
mi. 
Edg. How now, brother Edmund ! what — 
serious contemplation are you in ? 151 
Edm. Lam thinking, brother, of a predice — 
tion [ read this other day, what should follow 
these eclipses. 
Edg. Do you busy yourself about that 2 
Edm. promise you, the effects he writes 
of sueceed unhap ily ; as of unnaturalne; 
between the child. and the parent ; death 
dearth, dissolutions of ancient amities ; div 
ions in state, menaces and maledictions agains 
king and nobles ; needless diffidences, banish 
ment of friends, dissipation of cohorts, nupti 
breaches, and I now not what. 
Edg. Wow long haye you been: as 
astronomical ? ; 
Edm. Come, come; when saw you 
father last ? 
Edg. Why, the night gone by. 
Edm. Spake you with him ? 
Edqg. Ay, two hours together. 
Edm. Parted you in good terms ? “Kon 
you no displeasure in him by word or 
tenance ? 


¥ 


‘ 


m. Bethink yourself wherein you may 
have offended him : and at my entreaty for- 
bear his presence till some little time hath 
qualified the heat of his displeasure ; which at 

is instant so rageth in him, that with the 
- sischief of your person it would scarcely 


A ay 
dg. Some villain hath done me wrong. 
Edm. That's my fear. I pray you, havea 
continent forbearance till the speed of his rage 
goes slower ; and, as I say, retire with me io 
my lodging, from whence I will fitly bring you 
to hear my lord speak : pray ye, go ; there’s 
my key : if you do stir abroad, go armed. 
_ dg. Armed, brother ! 
; _ Edm, Brother, I advise you to the best ; 
/  goarmed : [amno honest man if there be any 
_ good meaning towards you : Ihave told you 
what I have seen and heard; but faintly, 
i “nothing like the image and horror of it : pray 
_——«you, away. 


vA 


_ Edy. Shall Thear from you anon? 
Edm, I doserye you in this business. 
Ee [Bit Edgar. 


_ A credulous father ! and a brother noble, 
? Whose nature is so far from doing harms, 


That he suspects none : om-whose foolish hon- 


; est 
_ My practices ride easy ! I see the business. 
Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit: 199 
_ All with me’s meet that I can fashion at a 

56 eit 


Scene Ill. The Duke of Albany’s palace. 


Enter GonERi1, and OSWALD, her steward. 
j Gon. Did my father strike my gentleman 
for chiding of his fool ? ; 

_ Osw.- Yes, madam. 
_ Gon. By day and night he wrongs me ; 
every hour 

He flashes into one gross crime or other, 
- That sets us all at odds: I’ll not endure it: | 
His knights grow riotous, and himself up- 
oa braids us 

_ Onevery trifle. When he returns from hunt- 


= 


_ ing, 
will not speak with him ; say I am sick : 

Tf you come slack of former services, 

You shall do well ; the fault of it Il answer. 
Osw. He’s coming, madam ; [ hear him, 
[Horns within. 
Gon. Put on what weary negligence you 


- please, 
You and your fellows ; Pll have it come to 
question : 


825 


Gon, And let his knights have colder looks 
among you ; aah 
What grows of it, no matter ; advise your fel- 
lows so : } 
I would breed from hence occasions, and I 


shall, 

That I may speak: I'll write straight to my 
sister. 

To hold my very course. Prepare for dinner. 


[Exeunt. 
A hall in the same. 


Enter KEnt, disguised. 


Kent. If but as well I other accents borrow, 
That can my speech defuse, my good intent 
May carry through itself to that full issue 
For which I razed my likeness. Now, ban- 

ish’d Kent, 3 
If thou canst serve where thou dost stand con- 
demn’d, 
So may it come, thy master, whom thou lovest, 
Shall find thee full of labors. 
Horns within, Enter Lmar, Knights, 
and Attendants. 

Lear. Let me not stay a jot for dinner ; go 
getitready. [Hxit an Attendant.] How now! 
what art thou ? 10 

Kent. Aman, sir. 

Lear, ~What dost thou profess? what 

‘wouldst thou with us ? 

Kent. I do profess to be no legs than I 
seem ; to serve him truly that will put me in 
trust: to love him that is honest ; to converse 
with him that is wise, and says little ; to fear 
judgment; to fight when I cannot choose ; 
and to eat no fish. 

Lear. What art thou ? 


ScreneE IV. 


Kent.- A very honest-hearted fellow, and as 
21 


poor as the king. 

Lear. If thou be as poor for a subject_as he 
is for a king, thou art poor enough. What 
wouldst thou ? 

Kent. Service. 

Who wouldst thou serve ? 
Kent. You. 
Dost thou know me, fellow ? 
Kent. No, sir ; but you have that in your 
countenance whichI would fain call master. 

Lear. What's that ? 31 

Kent. 

Lear. 

Kent. 


Authority. 
What services canst thou do ? 
I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, 


mar a curious tale in telling it, and delivera~ 


plain message bluntly : that which ordinary 


men are fit for, lam qualified in ; and the best _ 


of me is diligence. 
Lear. How old art thou ? . 39 
Kent. Notso young, sir, to love a woman 
for singing, nor so old to dote on her for any 
thing: Lhave years on my back forty eight. 
Lear. Follow me ; thou shalt serve me ; if 
Tlike thee no worse after dinner, I will not 
part from thee yet. Dinner, ho, dinner ! 


here’s or knave? my fool? Go you, and 
[Exit an Attendant — 


call my fool hither, 


Enter Oswaxp. 


‘You, you, sirrah, where’s my daughter ? 

~ Ostv. So please you,— [Bxit. 

Lear. What says the fellow there? Call the 

clotpoll back, [Fit a Knight.| Where's my 
fool, ho? I think thé world’s asleep. 


Re-enter Knight. 


How now ! where’s that mongrel ? 
Knight. He says, my lord, your daughter 
is not well. 
Lear. Why came not the slave back to me 
when I called him. 
Knight. Sir, he answered me in the round- 
est manner, he would not. 
Lear, He would not ! 60 
Knight. My lord, I know not what the 
matter is ; but, to my judgment, your highness 
re is not entertained with that ceremonious affec- 
i tion as ‘you were wont ; there’s a great abate- 
ment of kindness appears as well in the gen- 
eral dependants as in the duke himself also 
and your daughter. 
Lear, Wa! sayest thou so? 
Knight, beseech you, pardon me, my lord, 
if I be mistaken ; for my duty cannot be silent 
when [ think your highness wronged. 71 
Lear, Thou but rememberest me of mine 
own conception : Lhave perceived a most faint 
neglect of late; which | have rather blamed 
ie as mine own jealous curiosity than as a very 
retence and purpose of unkindness : I will 
dook further into’t. But where’s my fool ? I 
have not seen him this two days. 
Knight. Since my young lady’s going into 
. France, sir, the fool hath much pined away. 
es Lear, No more of that; I none noted it 
well. Go you, and tell my danghter I would 
“speak with her, [Hxit an Attendant.] Go you, 
~ call hither my fool, [Exit an Attendant. 


Re-enter OSWALD, 
O, you sir, you, come you hither, sir : who am 


8 
” Osw. My lady’s father. 

Lear, ‘My lady’s father’ ! my lord’s knave: 
your whoreson dog! you slave! you cur ! 

Osw. I aim none of these, my lord ; I be- 
seech your pardon. 

Lear, Do you bandy looks with me, you 
rascal ? [Striking him. 

Osw. Vl not be struck, my lord. 

Kent. Nor tripped neither, you base foot- 
ball player. [Tripping up his heels. 

ee Tear. 1 thank thee, fellow ; thou servest 
me, and I'll love thee. 

Kent. Come, sir, arise, away! I'll teach 
you differences: away, awa If you will 
measure your lubber’s length again, tarry: 
but away! go to ; have you wisdom? so, 

[Pushes Oswald out. 

Lear. Now, my friendly knave, I thank 
thee: there’s earnest of thy service. 

[@iving Kent money. 


. 


7 


Fool, Let me hire him too : bee 
[Overing Kent his cap. 
How now, my pretty knaye! 
dost thou ? eet, : 
woke Sirrah, you were best take my cox: 
comb. . 

Kent. Why, fool? 

Fool. Why, for taking one’s part that’s o1 
of favor: nay, an thou canst not smile ne the 
wind sits, thou’lt catch cold shortly : the + 
take my coxcomb: why, this fellow has ban- 
ished two on’s daughters, and did the third a — 
blessing against his will ; if thou follow hi 
thou mustneeds wear my coxcomb., How no% 
nuncle ! Would I had two coxcombs and 
daughters ! ae 

Lear, Why, my boy ? 

Fool. Sf I gave them all my living, Pid 
keep my coxcombs myself. There’s mine; — 
beg another of thy daughters. 

Lear, Take heed, sirrah ; the whip. 

Fool. Truth’s a deg must to kennel; he 
must be whipped out, when Lady the brach 
may stand by the fire and stink. Mee 

Lear, <A pestilent gall to me! Ate 

Fool, Sirrah, V'll teach thee a speech. 

Lear. Do. 3 

Fool Mark it, nunele : . 

Haye more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest, 
Lend less than thou owest, 
*Ride more than thou goest, 
Learn more than thou trowest, 
Set less than thou throwest ; 
Leave thy drink and thy whore, 
And keep in-a-door, 
And thou shalt haye more 
Than two tens to 2 score. 

Kent. This is nothing, fool. $; 

Fool, Then ’tis like the breath of an un-— 
fee’d lawyer; you gave me nothing fort. 
Can you make no use of nothing, nuncle? 

Lear, Why, no, boy ; nothing can be made 
out of nothing. Py 

Fool. [To Kent] Prithee, tell him, so much 
the rent of his land comes to: he will not 
lieve a fool. : 

Lear, A bitter fool ! Ot 

Fool. Dost thou know the difference, my 
boy, between a bitter fool and a sweet fool? — 

ar. No, lad ; teach me. 


i 
hi 


Fool. That lord that counsell’d thee — 
To give away thy land, > 
Come place him here by me, 
Do thou for him stand: 
The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear ; 
The one in motley here, : 
The other found out there. — 
Lear. Dost thon eall me fool, boy 2? 
Fool. All thy other titles thou hast giy 


away ; that thou wast born with. 
Kent. This is not altogether fool, n 
Fool. No, faith, lords and great 
not let me; if I had a monopoly 


would have part on’t: and ladies too, they 
will not let me have all fool to myself ; they’ll 
 besnatching. Give me an egg, nuncle, and 
 Vllgive thee two crowns. 171 
Lear, What two crowns shall they be? 
Fool. Why, after I have cut the egg i’ the 
middle, and eat up the meat, the two, crowns 
of the egg. When thou clovest thy crown i’ 
the middle, and gavest away both parts, thou 
_ borest thy ass on thy back o’er the dirt : thou 
~ hadst little witin thy bald crown, when thou 
gayest thy golden one away. If [ speak like 
myself in this, let him be whipped that first 
finds it so. 180 


. rag For wise men are grown foppish, 
_ + They know not how their wits to wear, 
ipl Their manners are so apish. 
__ Lear. When were you wont to be so full of 
_—s- gongs, sirrah ? ; 

; ‘ool. Lhave used it, nuncle, ever since 
thou madest thy daughters thy mothers : for 
when thou gavest them the rod, and put’st 
_ down thine own breeches, e 
[Singing] Then they for sudden joy did weep, 
ae __ And I for sorrow sung, 

That such a king should play bo-peep, 
And go the fools among, 

Prithee, nuncle, keep a schoolmaster that can 
: Se thy fool to lie: I would fain learn to 
de Cag 
x Leur, An you lie, sirrah, wo’ll have you 
_ whipped. 
__ Fool. I marvel what kin thou and thy 
daughters are ; they’ll have me whipped for 
speaking true, thou’lt.have me whipped for 
lying ; and sometimes I am whipped for hold- 
_ ing my peace. I had rather be any kind o’ 
_ thing than a fool: and yet I would not be 
- thee, nuncle ; thou hast pared thy wit o’ both 
' sides, and left nothing i’ the middle : here 

comes one o’ the parings. 


Enter GONERIL, 


Lear. \How now, daughter! what makes 
that frontlet on ? Methinks you are too much 
; late i’ the frown. 209 
Fool. Thou wast a pretty fellow when thou 
hadst no need to care for her frowning ; now 
thou art an O without a figure : I am better 
_ than thou art now; I am a fool, thou art 
nothing. [Zo Gon.] Yes, forsooth, I will hold 
my tongue; so your face vids me, though 
you say nothing. Mum, mum, 
“s e that keeps nor crust nor crum, 
____ Weary of all, shall vant some. 
[Pointing to Lear] That's 4 shealed peascod. 
ae . Not only, sir, this your all-licensed 
- fool, 220 
it other of vour insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel ; breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be endured riots, Sir, 
thought, by making this well known 
unto you, 
ound a safe redress ; but now grow 


i: 
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_ [Singing] Fools had ne’er less wit in a year ; ‘ 


827 


By what yourself too late have spoke and 


one 
That you protect this course, and put it on 
By your allowance ; which if you should, the 


fault 
Would not’scape censure, nor the redresses 
sleep. 229, 


P; 
Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal, 
Might in their working do you that offence, 
Which else were shame, that then necessity 
Will call discreet proceeding. 
Fool. For, you trow, nunele, 
The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so 
long, : 
That it’s had it head bit off by it young. 
So, out went the candle, and wé were left 
darkling. 
Lear. .Are you our daughter ? 
Gon. Come, sir, 
I would yon would make use of that good 
wisdom, 240 
Whereof I know you are fraught; and put 
away 
These dispositions, that of late transform you 
From what you rightly are, 
Fool. May not an ass know when the cart 
draws the horse? Whoop, Jug! I love thee, 
Lear. Doth any here know me? This is 
not Lear : 
Doth Lear walk thus? speak thus ? Where 
are his eyes ? 
Either his notion weakens, his discernings 
Are lethargied—Ha ! waking ? ’tis not so. 


Who is it that can tell me who I am ? 250 

Fool. Lear’s shadow. 

Lear. I would learn that; for, by the 
marks of sovereignty, iments: and rea- 
son, I should be false persuaded [ had daugh- 
ters. 

Fool. Which they will make an obedient 
father. 

Lear. Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 


Gon. This admiration, sir, is much o’ the 

savor 

Of other your new pranks. I do beseech you 

To understand my purposes aright : 2 

As you are old and reverend, you should be 
Wise. _ 

Here do: you keep a hundred knights and 
squires ; 

Men so disorder’d, so debosh’d and bold, 

That this our court, infected with their man- 
ners, 

Shows like a riotous inn : epicurism and lust 

Make it more like a tavern or a brothel 

Than a graced palace, The shame itself doth 
speak 

For instant remedy : be then desired 

By her, that else will take the thing she be 

A little to disquantity your train ; / 

And the remainder, that shall still depend 

To be such men as may besort your age, 

And know themselves and you, 

Lear. Darkness and devils? 
Saddle my horses ; call my train together: 
Degenerate bastard ! I'll not trouble thee, 


Yet have I left a daughter. 

Gon. You strike my people ; and your dis- 
: order’d rabble 
Make servants of their betters. 


Enter ALBANY.’ 
Woe, that too late repents,—[To 


Lear, 
% Alb.| O, sir, are you come ? 
Js it your will ?. Speak, sir. Prepare my 
» horses, 280 
Ingratitade, thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More pedcous when thou show’st thee in a 
child 
Than the sea-monster ! 
Alb. Pray, sir, be patient. 
| Lear, [To Gon.] Detested kite! thou liest ; 
My train are men of choice and rarest parts, 
ne That all particulars of duty know, 
And in the most exact regard support 
The worships of their name, } most small 


a 


fault, 
_ How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show ! 
That, like an engine, wrench’d my frame of 
; nature 290 
From ats fix’d place; drew from heart all 
ove, 
And added tothe gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear ! 
Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, 
i (Striking his head. 
-. And thy dear judgment out! Go, go, my 


people, 
Alb, My lord, I am guiltless, 1s I am igner- 


an 
Of what hath moved you. 
Lear. It may be so, my lord. 
Hear, nature, hear ; dear goddess, hear! 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 
‘Yo make this creature fruitful ! 
f Into her womb convey sterility ! 
. Dry up in her the organs of increase ; 
And from her derogate body never spring 
__ A babe to houor her ! If she must teem, 
Create her child of spleen ; that it may live, 
And be a thwart disnatured torment to her ! 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks; 
Turn all her mother’s pains and benefits 
To laughter and contempt ; that she may feel 
_ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth itis 310 
‘To have a thankless child! Away, away 
- it. 
Alb, Now, gods that we adore, whereof 
comes this ? 
Gon. Neyer afflict yourself to know the 
y CAUSE 5° 
But let his disposition have that scope 
That dotago giyes it. 


Re-enter LEAR. 


300 


Lear. What, fifty of my followers at a clap! 
. vg a fortnight | 


Ear b. What's the matter, sir ? 
~~—s der, “Vl tell thee : [To Gon.] Lite and 
S : death ! Iam ashanied 


‘That thou hast power to shake my manhood 
thus ; 
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That these hot tears, which break - 


perforce, . 5 20 
Should make thee worth them. Blasts an 
fogs unon thee ! i 
The untented woundings of a father’s curse 
Pierce every sense about thee! Old fond 
eyes, ee 
Beweep this cause again, I'll pluck ye ouf. 

And cast you, with the waters that you lose, 
Totemper clay. Yea, is it come to this? 
Let it be so : yet have I left a daughter, 
Who, tam sure, is kind and comfortable : 
When she shall hear this of thee, with her 


nails 
She'll fey thy wolvish visage. Thou shalt 
find 
That T’ll resume the shape which thou dost 
think : - Lars 
T have cast off for ever : thou shalt, I warrant ¥ 1 
thee. . a te 
[EBxeunt Lear, Kent, and Attendants. 3 
Gon. Do you mark that, my lord 2 
Alb. I cannot be so partial, Goneril, cy 
To the great love I bear you,— Le 
Baie Pray you, content. What,’ Oswald, — 
! aC 


o! * 
[To the Fool] You, sir, more knaye than fool, — Fe 
after your master. oe 
Fool. Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry and 
take the fool with thee. 
A fox, when one has caught her, 
And such a daughter, 
Should sure to the slaughter, 
If my cap would buy a halter : 
So the fool follows after. 
Gon. This man hath had good counsel -—a _ 
hundred knights ! ia 
Tis politic and safe to let him keep . 
At point a hundred knights: yes, that, on — 
every dream, ers 
Each pues, each fancy, each complaint, dis- — 


ike 
He may enguard his dotage with their pow- 


ers. Y 
And hold our’lives in mercy. Oswald, I say! _ 
Alb, Well, you may fear too far, 350": 
Gon. Safer than trust too far: 
Let me still take away the harms I fear, % 
Not fear still to be taken ; I know his heart, 
What he hath utter’d I have writ my sister: * 
If she sustain him and his hundred knights, 
When I have show’d the unfitness— = 
Re-enter OSWALD. ; 
How now, Oswald 
What, have you writ that letter to my sister 
Osw. Yes, madam. 
Gon. Take you some company, and 
to horse : 
Inform her full of my particular fear ; 
And thereto add such reasons of your ow1 
As may compact it more, Get you gone 
And hasten your return. [ait Oswald.) 
no, my lord, ¢ 
This milky g ntleness and course of yours” 
Though I condemn not, yet, under pa 


ns . 
oer oN 


: wel ich more 2 attasked for want on wis- 


Pinel for harmful mildness. f 

Alb. How far your eyes may pierce I can- 
__ not tell: 

triving to better, oft we mar what’s well- 

Gon. Nay, then— 370 

_ Alb,» Well, well; the event. 


“Scene V. Court: before the same. 
Enter LEAR, Kent, and Fool. 


Lear. Go you before to Gloucester with 
these letters. Acquaint my daughter no fur- 
ther with anything you know than comes from 
eat ‘demand out of the letter. If your diligence 

be not speedy, I shall be there afore you. 

5 Kent. Iwill not sleep, my lord, till | have 

delivered your letter. [Ezit. 
- Fool. a man’s brains were in’s heels, 
were’t not in danger of kibes ? 

Lear. Ay, boy. s 10 

Fool. Then, 1 prithee, be merry ; thy wit 

‘shall ne’er go slip-shod ' 
" Ha, ha, ha! 
. Shalt see thy other daughter will use 
“thee kindly ; for though she’s as like this as a 
> Bore? like an apple, yet I can tell what I can 
tell. 
ta Lear. Why, what canst thou tell, my boy ? 
Fool. She will taste as like this as a crab 
ap: does to a crab, Thou canst tell why one’s 
nose ae V the middle on’s face ? 20 
7, No, 
Fool. Why, to keep one’s eyes of either 
“side snose ; that what a man cannot smell out, 
© may spy into, F 
‘Lear. Idid her wrong— 
ig pect Canst tell how an oyster makes his 


No. 

‘ . Nor I neither; butI can tell ee 
mail has a house. 

Lear, Why? 

Why, to put his head i in ; not to give 

his daughters, and leave his horns 


Exeunt. 


will forget my nature. So kind a 
wih | Be my horses ready ? 
Fool. Thy asses are gone about em. The 
_ reason why the seven stars are no more than 
Ks _ seven i is a pretty reason. 
Lear, Because they are not eight ? 40 
_ Yes, indeed : thou wouldst make a 
c [ingratitude | 
Lear. To take ’t again perforce! Monster 
ol, If thou wert my fool, nunele, I'ld 
thee beaten for being old before thy time. 
_ Tear, How’s that ? 
Fool, Thou shouldst not have been old till 
hadst been wise. 
. O, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet 
heaven 
me in temper : I would not be mad ! 
ae Enter Gentleman, 


ow ! are the horses ready ? 


Gent. Ready, my lord, 
Lear, Come, boy. 
Fool. She that’s a maid now, and laughs at 
my departure, 
Shall not be a maid long, unless things be cut 
shorter. EBxeunt. 


ACT II, ! 
Scene I. The Earl of Gloucester’s castle. 
Enter Epmunp, and CuRAN meets him. 


Edm. Save thee, Curan. 

Cur. And you, sir. I have been with your 
father, and given him notice that the Duke of 
Cornwall and Regan his duchess will be here 
with him this night. 

Edm. Wow comes that ? 

Cur. Nay, iknow not. You have heard of 
the news abroad ; I mean the whispered ones, 
for they are yet but ear-kissing ar; guments 2 2 

Edm. NotI: pray you, what are they ? 10 

Cur, Have you heard of no likely wars to- 
ward, ‘twixt the Dukes of Cornwall and 

Albany ? 
Edm. Nota word, 


Cur. You may do, then, in time. Fare you 
well, sir. Exit. 
Edm. The duke be here to-night? The 


better ! best! 
This weaves itself perforce into my business. 
My father hath set guard to take my brother ; 
And I have one thing, of a queasy question, 
Which I must act: briefness and fortine, 
work ! £6 
Brother, a word ; descend : brother, I say ! 


Enter EpGar. 


My father watches: O sir, fly this place ; 
Intelligence is given where you are hid ; 
You have now the good advantage of the night: ‘ 
Have y ne He spoken ’gainst the Duke of Corn- 
wa 
He’s coming hither: now, i’ the night, i’ the 
h aste, 
And Regan With him : have you nothing said 
Upon his party ’gainst the Duke of Albany v 
Advise yourself. 
Edgq. Iam sure on’t, nota word 29 
Edm. hear my father coming : pardon me; 
Jn cunning I must draw my sword upon you : 
Draw ; seem to defend yourself ; now quit you 


well. 

Yield ; Some before my father. Light, ho, 
vere! 

Fly, brother. Torches, torches ! So. farewell, 


[Axit Edgar. 
Some blood drawn on me wonld beget opinion 
[Wounds his arm. 
Of my more fierce endeavor: I haye seen 
drunkards 

Do more than this in sport. Father, father ! 
Stop, stop! No help ? 
Enter GuovucesTER, and Servants with torches. 


Glou, Now, Edmund, where’s the villain 2 


Edm. Here stood he in the dark, his sharp 
sword out, 40 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the 
moon 
To stand auspicious mistress,— 
Glou. But where is he ? 
Edm. Look, sir, I bleed. 
Glow. Where is the villain, Edmund ? 
Edm. Filed this way, sir. When by no 
means he could— - 
Glow Pursue him, ho! Go after. [Hxeunt 
some Servants. | By no means what? 
Edm. Persuade me to the murder of your 
lordship ; 
But that f told him, the revenging gods 
~Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend ; 
Spoke, with how manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father ;sir, in fine, 
Seeing how loatlily opposite I stood 51 
To his unnatural purpose, in fell motion, 
With his prepared sword, he charges home 
_ My unprovided body, lanced mine arm : 
But when he saw my best alarum’d spirits, 
Bold in the quarrel’s right, roused to the en- 
aa - _ counter, 
_ Or whether gasted by the noise I made, 
Full suddenly he fled. 
Glou. Let him fly far : 
Not in this land shall he remain uncaught ; 
And found—dispatch. The noble duke my 
master, 60 
My worthy arch and patron, comes to-night : 
By his authority [ will proclaim it, 
That he which finds him shall deserve our 
thanks, 
Bringing the ‘murderous coward to the stake o 
- He that conceals him, death. 
Edm. When I dissuaded him from his 
intent, 
And found him pight to do it, with curst 
; speech 
I threaten'd to discover him : he replied, 
~ Thou unpossessing bastard! dost thou think, 
- Tf I would stand againsy thee, would the 
es reposal 70 
Ofany trust, virtue, or worth i in thee 
Make ny hihi ds faith’d 2? No: what I should 


der 
As a I aoe’: ay, though thou didst pro- 
uce 
_ My very charac pony ld turn it all 
To thy suggestion, plot, and damned practice: 
And thou must make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential spurs 
To make thee seek it.’ 
Glow Strong and fasten’d villain ! 
Would ‘he deny his letter? TI never got him. 
[Tucket within. 81 
Hark, the duke’s trumpets ! I know not why 
1é comes, 
All ports I'll bar ; the villain shall not’seape ; 
The duke must grant me that: besides, his 
picture 


_ May have the due note of him; and of my land, 


‘Loyal and natural ee rll work | 


I will send far and near, that all the kingdom - 


To make thee Kaeo ‘ 


Corn. How now, my noble friend ! sine 
came hither, 3 
Which I can call but now, f eye he 1 
strange news, ’ 
Reg. : a i be true, all vengeance comes ton” 
sho: 
Which oe pursue the offender. 
my lord ? 
Glou. O, wasaint, my old heart is crac.’ 4, = 
it’s erack’d ! 
Reg. What, did my father’s godson seek 
your life ? 
He whom my father named ? your Edgar? 
sis are O, lady, lady, shame would have rie 


How dost, ¥ >» 


Reg. Was he not companion with | the 
riotous knights 


That tend upon my father? [too bad, 
Glou. I know not, madam : ’tis too bad, 
Eilm. Yes, madam, he was of that consort. 


Reg. No marvel, then, though he were ne “ 
affected : 
’Tis they have put him on the old saat *s death, 
To have the expense and waste of his revenues, — 
Lhave this present evening from my sister 
Been well inform’d of them ; and with si 
cautions, 
That if they come to sojourn at my AO 
I'll not be there. 
Corn. Nor I, assure thee, Regan. 
ie ast T hear that you have shown your far - 
ther 
A child-like office. : 
Edm.- *Twas my duty, sir. ; 
Glou. He did bewray his practice ; and 
received 
This hurt you see, striving to apprehend Heo: : 
Oorn, Is he pursued ? i 
. Glou. Ay, my good lord, 
Corn. If he be taken, he shall never more 
Be fear’d on doing harm ; make your own 
purpos 
How in my rE ivenaeh you please, For you,, 
Edmund, 
Whose virtue and obedience doth this instan! 
So much commend itself, you shall be ours : 
Natures of such deep trust we shail mu 
need ; 
You we first seize on. 
Edm. 
Truly, however else. 
lou, For him I thank your 
Corn. You know not why we came to visi 
you,— (2 
Reg ie Thus out of season, cea d 
eyed night: ie 
Occasions, noble Gloucester, of some 
Wherein we must have use of your a 
Our father he hath writ, so hath our sister, 4 
Of differences, which Teast thought it fit — 
To answer from our home ; the several 
sengers 


I shall serve you, sin, 


m hence attend dispatch. Our good old 

friend, 

Lay comforts to your bosom ; and bestow 

Your needful counsel to our business, 

Which craves the instant use. 

es.) Glo. I serve you, madam: 130 
Your graces are right welcome. [Exeunt. 


a Scunn Il. Before Gloucester’s castle. 
Enter Kenv and Oswaxp, severally. 


Osw. Good dawning to thee, friend : art.of 
this house ? 4 ; 
=2h Pd 
Where may we set our horses ? ” 
Kent. YV the mire. 
 Osw. Prithee, if thou lovest. me, tell me. 
_ Kent. {love thee not, 
Osw. Why, then, I care not for thee. 
_ Kent. if had thee in Lipsbury,pinfold, I 
‘ould make thee care for me. 10 
Osw. Why dost thou use me thus? I know 
thee not. - 
Kent. Fellow,I know thee | 
Osw. What dost thou know me for ? 
Kent. A knave; a rascal; an eater of 
broken meats; a base, proud, shallow, beg- 
 garly, three-suited, hundred-pound, filthy, 
_ worsted-stocking knave ; a lil--livered, action- 
taking knave, a whoreson, glass-gazing, super- 
‘serviceable, finical rogue ; one-trunk-inherit- 
ing slave ; one that wouldst be a bawd, in way 
of good service, and art nothing but the con- 
position of a. knave, beggar, coward, pandar, 
id the son and heir of a mongrel bitch : oue 
thom [ will beat into clamorous whining, if 
jhou deniest the least syllable of thy addition. 
_ Osw. Why, what a monstrous fellow art 
_ thou, thus to rail on one that is neither known 
of thee nor knows thee ! 29 
_ Kent. What a brazen-faced varlet art thou, 
to deny thou knowest me! Is it two days ago 
4 ce I tripped up thy heels, and beat thee be- 
ore the king\? Draw, you rogue :.for, though 
perce yet the moon shines ; Pll make a 
“sop 0’ the moonshine of you: draw, you whoree 
son cullionly barber-monger, draw. 
r [Drawing his sword. 
thing to do with 


Be _' 


a 


; Osw. Away! 1 have no 


Eent. Draw, you rascal: you come with 
ters against the king ; and take vanity the 
puppet’s part against the royalty of her father: 
y, you rogue, or I’ll so carbonado your 
ns ; draw, you rascal ; come ‘ei wiys 
Isw. Help, ho! murder! help 

Kent. Strike, you slave; stand, rogue, 
stand ; you neat slave, strike, [Beating hum 
_ Osw. Help, ho! murder ! murder ! 


EDMUND, with his rapier drawn, CoRN- 

‘ALL, REGAN, GLOUCESTER, and Servants. 

How now! What’s the matter ? 

. With ion. oodman boy, an you 
come, I flesh y®; come on. young 


4 
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Glou. Weapons ! arms ! What’s the matter 
here 2 51 
Corn. Keep peace, upon your lives : 
He dies that strikes again. What is the matter? 
es The messengers from our sister and 
ng. : 
/ Corn. What is your difference? speak. 


Osw. Iam scarce in breath, my lord. 
Kent. No marvel, you have so bestirred 
/ your valor, 


You cowardly rascal, nature dis- 
claims in thee : a tailor made thee. 60 


Corn. Thou arta strange fellow : a tailor 
make a man ? 
Kent, Ay, a tailor, sir: a stone-cutter or a 


eee could not have made him soill, though 

e had been but two hours at the trade. 

Corn. Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 

Osw. This ancient ruffian, sir, whose life [ 
have spared at suit of his gray beard,— 

Kent. Thou whoreson zed ! thou unneces+ 
sary letter! My lord, if you will give me 
leave, I will tread this unbolted villain inte 
mortar, and daub the wall of a jakes with 
him. Spare my gray beard, you wagtail ? 

Corn. Peace, sirrah ! 

You beastly knave, know you no reverence ? 
Kent. Yes, sir ; but anger hath a privilege. 
Corn. Why art thou angry ? s 
Kent. That such a slave as this should-wear 

a sword, [as these, 

Who wears nc honesty. Such smiling rogues 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords a-twain 80 

Which are oo intrinse t’ unloose; smooth 

every passion 

That in the natures of their lords rebel ; 

Bring «il to fire, snow to their colder moods ; 

Reneze, affirm, and turn their haleyon beaks” 

Witl. every galc and vary of their masters, 

Knowing nvught, like a.gs, but following. 

A plague upon your epileptic visage ! 

Smile you my speeches, .s I were a fool? 

Goose, if [ had yu upon Sarum plain, 

V'ld drive ye cackling tome tu Camelot. 


Corn. What, art thou mad, old fellow? 
Glow. How fell you out? say that. 
Kent. No coutraries hold more antipathy 


Than I and such a knave. 
Corn. Why dost thou call. him.knaye? 
__What’s his offence? 

Kent. . His countenance likes me not. 

Corn. No more, perchance, does mine, nor 
his, nor hers. 

Kent. Sir, ’tis my occupation to be plain: 
Ihave seen better faces in mytime - 
Than stands onanyshoulderthatIsee 100 
Before me at this instant. 

Corn. This is some fellow, 
Who, Hevng been praised for bluntness, doth 
ect . 


A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature : he cannot flatter, he, 
An honest mind and plain, he must speak 


truth } 
An they will take It, so ; if not, he’s plain. 
These kind of kmaves | know, which in this 


piainness 
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Harbor more craft and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty silly ducking observants 
That stretch their duties nicely. 110 

Kent. Sir, in good sooth, in sincere verity, 
Under the allowance of your great aspect, 
Whose influence, like the wreath of radiant fire 
On flickering Pheepus’ front,— 

Corn,. What mean’st by this ? 

Kent. Togo out of my dialect, which you 
discommend so much, I know, sir, I am no 
flatterer : he that beguiled you in a plain 
accent was a plain knave ; which for my part 
I will not be, though I should win your dis- 
pleasure to entreat me to ’t. 120 

~~ Corn. What was the offence you gave him? 

Osw. Inever gave him any : 

It pleased the king his master very late 

To strike at me, upon his misconstruction ; 

When he, conjunct, and flattering his dis- 
pleasure, 

Tripp’d ae behind ; being down, insulted, 
rail’d, 

And put upon him such a deal of man, 

That worthied him, got praises of the king 

For him attempting who was self-subdued ; 

And, in the fleshinent of this dread exploit, 

Drew on me here again. 131 

Kent. None of these rogues and cowards 
But Ajax is their fool. 

Corn. Fetch forth the stocks ! 
You stubborn ancient knave, you reverend 

braggart, 
We'll teach you— 

Kent. Sir, Iam too old to learn : 
Call not your stocks for me : I serve the king ; 
On whose employment I was sent to you : 
You shall do small respect, show too bold 

malice 
Against the grace and person of iny master, 
Stocking his messenger, 
Corn. Fetch forth the stocks! AsI have 
life and honor, 140 
There shall he sit till noon. 

Reg. Till noon! till night, my lord ; and 

all night too. 

Kent. Why, madam. if I were your father’s 


08, 
You should not use me go. 
Reg. Sir, being his knave, I will. 
Corn. This is a fellow of the self-same color 
Our sister speaks of. Come, bring away the 
stocks ! [Stocks brought out. 
Glou, Let me beseech your grace not to do 


80: 
His fault is much, and the good king his 
master 
Will check him for ’t: your purposed low cor- 
rection 
Ts such as basest and contemned’st wretches 
For pilferings and most common trespasses 
Are punish’d with : the king must take it ill, 
That he ’s so slightly valued in his messenger, 
Should have him thus restrain’d. 
Corn. I'll answer that. 
Reg. My sister may receive it much more 
worse, 
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To have her gentleman abused, assaulted, — 
For following her affairs. Put in his legs. 
[Kent is put in the stocks 
Come, my good lord, away. 
[Zxeunt all but Gloucester and Keni 
Glou. 1am sorry for thee, friend ; “tis the 
duke’s pleasure, 
Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb’d nor stopp’d : Pll entieat 
_ for thee. 161 
Kent. Pray, do not, sir: I have watched 
and travell’d hard ; : 
Some time I shall sleep ont, the rest Pll whistle — 
A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels : 
Give you good morrow ! - 
Glou. The duke ’s to blame in this ; *twill 
be ill taken. [ Exit. 
Kent. Good king, that must approye the 
common saw, 
Thou out of heayen’s benediction comest 
To the warm sun! 
Approach, thou beacon to this under globe, 170 
That by thy comfortable beams I may 
Peruse this letter! Nothing almost sees 
miracles 
But misery : I know ’tis from) Cordelia, 
Who hath most fortunately been inform’d — 
Of my obscured course ; and shall find time 
tFrom this enormous state, seeking to give 
Losses their remedies. All weary and o’er- 
watch’d, : 
Take st lah in heavy eyes, not to behold 
This shameful lodging. 
Fortune, good night : smile onte more: turn 
thy wheel ! [Steeps. 180 — 


Scene III. A wood. ‘ 
Enter Enear, 


Edqg. heard myself proclaim’d ; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 

Escaped the hunt. No port is free ; no place, 

That guard, and most unusual vigilance, - 

Does not attend my taking. Whiles I may, — 
scape, : ; ‘ 

I will preserve myself : and am bethought 

To take the basest and most poorest shape 

That ever penury, in contempt of man, ; 

oe none to beast ; my face I’ll grime with 

ith 5 £ 


a ? 
Blanket my loins ; elf all my hairin knots; 
And with presented nakedness out-face 11 
The winds and persecutions of the sky. _ 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms — 
Pins, wooden pricks, ndils, sprigs of rosemary; 
And with this horrible object, from low 
Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes, and mi 
Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime 


prayers, ‘ 
Baki thele charity. Poor Turlygod } 

‘om ‘ : 
That ’s something yet : Edgar I nothing 


Before Gloucester’s castle. Kent 


as in the stocks. 
_ Enter Lear, Fool, and Gentleman. 


Zear. *Tis strange that they should so de- 
part from -home, 
And not send back my messenger, 

Gent. I learn’d, 
The night before there was no purpose in them 
Of this remoye. 

Kent. 


Lear. Ha 
Makest thou this shame thy pastime ? 
ene kere. No, my lord. 
Fool, Ha, ha! he wears cruel garters. 
Horses are tied by the heads, dogs and bears 
‘by the neck, monkeys by the loins, and men 
by the legs : when a man’s over-lusty at legs, 
_ then he wears wooden nether-stocks. 11 
Lear. What ’s he that hath so much thy 
A place mistook 
_ To set thee here? 
y Kent. It is both he and she ; 
Your son and daughter, 
oo INO. 
Yes. . 
No, I say. 
I say, yea. 
No, no, they would not. 
Yes, they have. 20 
By Jupiter, I swear, no. 
By Juno, I swear, ay. : 
y They durst not do’t ; 
They could not, would not do ’t ; ’tis worse 
- than murder, 
‘o do upon respect such violent outrage : 
‘Resolve me, with all modest haste, which way 
Thou mightst deserve, or they impose, this 
‘ usage, 
Coming from us. 
Kent. My lord, when at their home 
-Idid commend your highness’ letters to them, 
Ere I was risen from the place that show’d 
_ My duty kneeling, came there a reeking post, 
* ors in his haste, half breathless, panting 
Bis 0! 31 
rom Goneril his mistress salutations ; 
‘iver’d letters, spite of intermission, 
_ Which presently they read: on whose contents, 
» They Peoria up their meiny, straight took 
Ore ; 
ommanded me to follow, and attend © 
The leisure of their answer; gave me cold 
looks : ; 
nd meeting here the other messenger, 
Bees pp icome, I perceived, had poison’d 
ne,— 
the very fellow that of late 40 
ay’d so sauci:y against your highness,— 
ving more man than wit about me, drew : 
raised the house with loud and coward cries. 
ur son and daughter found this trespass 


worth 
shame which here it suffers. ; 
Winter’s not gone yet, if the wild- 
that way, 


Hail to thee, noble master ! 
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Fathers that wear rags 
Do make their children blind ; 
But fathers that bear bags 50 
Shall see their children kind, 2 
Fortune, that arrant whore, ; 
Ne’er turns the key to the poor. 
But, for all this, thou shalt have as many do- 
lours for thy daughters as thou canst tell ina 
year, y 
Lear. O, how this mother swells up toward 
my heart.! ‘ 
Hysterica passio, down, thou climbing sorrow, — 
Thy element’s below ! Where is this daughter ? 


Kent. With the earl, sir, here within. 
Lear. Follow me not ; 
Stay here. Exit. 60 
Gent. Made youno more offence but what 
you speak of ? 
Kent, None 
How chance the king comes with so small a 
train ? 
Fool. And thou hadst been set i’ the stocks 


for that question, thou hadst well deserved it. 
Kent. Why, fool? ; 
Fool. We'll set thee to school to an ant, to 
teach thee there’s no laboring i’ the winter. 
All that follow their noses are led by their — 
eyes but blind men ; and there’s not a nose 
among twenty but can smell him that’s stink- 
ing. Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs 
down a hill, lest. it break thy neck with fol- 
lowing it : but the great one that goes up the 
hill, let him draw thee after. When a wise 
man gives thee better cOunsel, give me mine 
again : I would have none but knaves follow 
it, since a fool gives it. 
That sir which serves and seeks for gain, © 
And follows but for form, 80 
Will pack when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the storm. 
But [ will tarry ; the fool will stay, 
And let the wise man fly : 
The knave turns fool that runs away ; 
The fool no knave, perdy. 
Kent. Where learned you this, fool? 
Fool. Noti’ the stocks, fool. 


Re-enter LEAR, with GLOUCESTER, 


Lear, Deny to speak with me? They are 
sick ? they are weary ? 
They have travell’d all the night ? Mere 
fetches ; 90 
The images of revolt and flying off. 
Fetch me a better answer 
Glou. My dear lord, 
You know the fiery quality of the duke ; 
How unremoyeable and fix’d he is 
In his own course. 


Lear. Vengeance! plague! death! con- 
fusion ! 
Fiery ? what quality? Why, Gloucester, 
Gloucester, 


I’ld speak with the Duke of Cornwall and his : 


wife. A 
Glou. Well, my good lord, I have inform’d 
them so. 
3 


Lear, Inform’d them! Dost thou pate 


stand me, man ? 

Glow. Ay, my good lord, 

Lear. The king would speak with Cornwall ; 
the dear father 


Would with his daughter speak, commands 


her service : 

Are they inform’d of this? My breath and 
blood! 

Fiery ? the fiery duke ? Tell the hot duke 
that— 

No, but not yet. may be he is not well : 

Infirmity doth still neglect all office 

Whereto our health is bound; we are not 
ourselves 

When pare, being oppress’d, commands the 


min 
To suffer with the body : I’ll forbear ; 110 
And am fall’ out with my more headier will, 
To take the indisposed and sickly fit 
For the sound man. Death on my state ! 
wherefore [Looking on Kent. 
Should he sit here ? This act persuades me 


_ That this remotion of the duke and her 


Is practice only. Give me my servant forth. 
Go tell the duke and’s wife I’ld speak with 
them, . 


a Now, presently : bid them come forth and 


hear me, i 
Or at their chamber-door I'll beat the drum 


. Till it ery sleep to death. 120 


Glow. I would have all well betwixt you. 
[ Exit. 

Lear. O me, my heart, my rising heart ! 

but, down! 

Fool, Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did 
to the eels when she put ’emi’ the paste alive; 
she knapped ’emo’ the coxcombs with a stick, 
aud cried ‘ Down, wantons, down!’ ’Twas her 
brother that. in pure kindness to his horse, 
battered his hay. 


Enter CORNWALL, REGAN, GLOUCESTER, and 
Servants, 


Good morrow to you both, 
Hail to your grace | 
[Kent is set at liberty. 
Reg. Iam glad to see your highness. 130 
Lear, Regan, I think you are; I know 
what reason 
Thaveto think so: if thou shouldst not be glad, 
I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb. 
Sepulchring an adultress. [To Kent] O, are 
you free? 
Some other time for that. Beloved Regan, 
Thy sister’s naught : O Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture, here: 
[Points to his heart. 
I can scarce speak to thee ; thou’lt not believe 
With how depraved a quality—O Regan ! 
Reg. IUpray you, sir, take patience : Ihave 
hope. 140 
You less know how to value her desert 
Than she to scant her duty. 
Lear. Say, how is that ? 
Reg. I cannot think my sister in the least 


Lear. 
Corn. 


| ’Tis on such ground, and to such whole: 


sya 
s. 


Would fail her obligation : if, sir, per 
She have restrain’d the riots of your foll 


e 


end, 

As clears her from all blame. 
Lear. My curses on her! aay 7 
Reg. O, six, you are old; 

Nature in you stands on the very verge 1 ; 

Of her confine : you should be ruled andled = 

By some discretion, that discerns your state : 

Better than you yourself. Therefore, I pray 


ou 
That td our sister you do make return ; 
Say you have wrong’d her, sir. e 
eu’. Ask her forgiveness ? 
Do you but mark how this becomes the house: _ 
‘Dear daughter, I confess that] am old ; P 
(Kneeling. — 
Age is unnecessary : on my knees I beg : 
That youlit Nonghate me raiment, bed, and 
ood, : 
Reg. Good sir, no more; these are un- 
sightly tricks : . , 
Return you to my sister. Nd 
Lear. [Risiny) Never, Regan : 160 
She hath abated me of half my train ; ; 
Look’d black upon me; struck me with her 
tongue, ‘ 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart : 
All the stored vengeances of heaven fall - 
On her, ,ingrateful top! Strike her young — 
bones, ; ¢ 
You taking airs, with lameness ! 
Corn. Fie, sir, fie? 
Tear. You nimble lightnings, dart your 
blinding flames : 5 
Into her scornful eyes !|_ Infect her beauty, 
You fen-suck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful 


sun 
To fall and blast her pride ! : 170 
Rey. O the blest gods ! so will you wish on 


me, , 
When the rash mood is on. [eurse: 
Lear. No, Regan, thou shalt never hayeé my _ 
Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give Ss 
Thee o’er to harshness : her eyes are fierce ; _ 
but thine : 
Do comfort and not burn. ’TJis not in thee 
To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes, 
And in conclusion to oppose the bolt 
Against my coming in ; thon better know’st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 181 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude ; 
Thy half o’ the kingdom hast thou not fo: 
Wherein I thee endow’d. 
Reg. ~ Good sir, to the purpey 
Lear. Who put my mani’ the stoc' 
[Tucket wit. 
Corn. What trumpet’s thi 
Reg. I know’t, my sister's : this appro 
her letter, 
That she would soon be here, 


Enter Oswaxp. 


OF, This isa slave, whose easy-borrow’d 


ride : 
au in the fickle grace of her he follows. 
Out, varlet, from my sight ! 

What means your grace ? 190 
Who stock’d my servant? Regan, I 
have good hope 
Thon didst not know on’t. Who comes here ? 
O heavens, 


Enter GONERIL. 


‘Mf you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if yourselves are old, 
Make it your cause ; send down, and take my 
; part 
[To Gon.] 
Bo beard ? 
_ ORegan, wilt thou take her by the hand ? 
— Gon. Why not by the hand, sir ? How have 
_  .____ T offended ? 
Al?s not offence that indiscretion finds 
And dotage terms so. 
Lear. O sides, vou are too tough ; 260 
Will you yet hold ? How came my mani’ the 
stocks ? 


Corn, 
~ Bear. 


“3 
ie 


! 
ag not ashamed to look upon this 


~~ Corn. I set him there, sir: but his own 
| a disorders 
_ Deserved much less advancement. 
"Lear. You ! did you ? 
_ eg. I pray you, father, being weak, seem 


So. 
If, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return and sojourn with my sister, 
Dismissing half your train, come then to me : 
Tam now from home, and out of that provision 
Which shall be needful for your entertainment. 
_ Lear, Return to her, and fifty men dis- 
ia miss’d ? : 210 
_ No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To wage against the enmity o’ the air ; 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl,— 
‘Necessity’s sharp pinch ! Return with her ? 
Why, ee erpieoded France, that dowerless 
: 0 
ur youngest born, I conld as well be brought 
To Knee his throne, and, squire-like; pension 
s 
Se base life afoot. Return with her? 
ersuade me rather to be slave and sumpter 
To this detested groom. [Pointing at Oswald. 
nN. At your choice, sir. 220 
I prthee, daughter, do not make 


me mad : 

ae not trouble thee, my child ; farewell : 
e’ll no more meet, no more gee one another: 

Butyet thouart my flesh, my blood, my daugh- 


i aa) 

_ Or rather a disease that’s in my flesh, 

_ Which I mustneeds call mine ; thou art a boil, 

plague-sore, an embossed carbuncle, 

n “echt ae blood. But I'll not chide thee; 
ame come when it will, I do not call it : 

not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 230 

‘tell tules of thee to high-judging Jove : 

when thou canst; be betterat thy leisure: 

be patient ; 1 can stay with Regan, 


Tand my hundred knights. 
Reg. f Not altogether so + 

Tlook’d not for you yet, nor am provided 

For your fit welcome. Give ear, sir, to my 

sister ; 

For those that mingle reason with your passior 

Must be content to think you old, and so— 

But she knows what she does. 


Lear. Is this well spoken ? 

_ Reg. Idare avyouch it, sir: what, fifty fol- 
lowers ? 2: 

Is it not well? What should you need of 
more ? 

Yea, or so many, sith that both charge and 
danger 

Speak ’gainst so great a number? How, in 
one house, 


Should many people, under two commands, 
Hold amity ? ’Tis hard ; almost impossible, 
Gon. Why might not you, my lord, receive 
attendance 
From those that she calls servants or from 
mine ? 
Reg. Why not, my lord? If then they 
chanced to slack you, : 
We could control them. If you will come to 
me,— 
For now I spy a danger,—I entreat you 250 
To bring but five and twenty : to no more 
Will I give place or notice. 
Lear. 1 gave you all— 
And in good time you gave it. 
Made you my guardians, my deposi- 
taries ; 
But kept a reservation to be follow’d 
With such a number. What, must I come to 


you 
With five and twenty, Regan? said you so ? 

Reg. And speak’t again, my lord ; no more 

with me. 

Lear. Those wicked creatures yet do iook 

well-favor’d, 
When others are more wicked : not being the 
worst y 
Stands in some rank of praise. [Zo Gon.] Pl 
go with thee : % 
Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty, 
And thou art twice her love. 

Gon. : Hear me, my lord ;- 
What need you five and twenty, ten, or five, 
To follow in-a house where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you? 

Rey. What need one? 

Lear. ©, reason not the need ; our basest 

beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfiuous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man’s life’s as cheap as beast’s : thou art a 
lady ; : 270 
If only to go warm were gorgeous, 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous 


wear’ st, 
Which scarcely keeps thee warm, But, for 
true need,— ' 
You heavens, give me that patience, patience 


Ineed | 


5 


836 


= 


KING LEAR. 


You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
_ As full of grief as age ; wretched in both ! 
Tf it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger, 
And let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man’s cheeks ! No, you unnatural 
hags, 281 
T will have such revenges on ‘you both, 
‘That all the world shall—I will do such 
things,— [be 
What they are, yet I know not : but they shall 
The terrors of the earth. You think I’ll weep ; 
No, P’ll not weep : 
Thave full cause of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
’ Orere I'll weep. O fool, I shall go mad ! 
[Exeunt Lear, Gloucester, Kent, and Fool. 
Storm and tempest. 
Corn, Let us withdraw ; ’twill be a storm. 
Reg. This house is little : the old man and 
his people 291 
Cannot be well bestow’d. 
Gon. ’Tis his own blame ; hath put himself 
from rest, 
And must needs taste his folly. 
Reg. For his particular, Pll receive him 
gladly, 
But not one follower. 
Gon. So am I purposed. 
Where is my lord of Gloucester ? 
Corn. Follow’d the old man forth : he is 
return’d. 
Re-enter GLOUCESTER. 
Glou. The king is jn high rage. 
Corn. Whither is he going ? 
Glou. Hecalls to horse ; but will I know 
not whither. 300 
Corn. ’Tis best to give him way ; he leads 
himself. 
Gon, My lord, entreat him by no means to 


stay. 
Glou. alack: the night comes on, and the 
bleak winds 
Do sorely ruffle ; for many miles about 
There’s scarce a bush. 
Reg. O, sir, to wilful men, 
The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. Shut up your 


oors ¢ 
He is attended with a desperate train ; 
And what they may incense him to, being apt 
To have his ear abused, wisdom bids fear. 310 
Corn. Shut wp your doors, my lord ; ’tis a 
wild night : 
My Regan counsels well; come out o’ the 
storm. ~ [Exeunt. 


ACT II. 


Scene 1. A heath. 


Storm still. Enter Kunt and a Gentleman, 
meeting. 


Keni. Who’s there, besides foul weather ? 


Gent. One minded like the weather, me 
unquietly. ; 
Kent. {know you. Where's the king ? 
Gent. Contending with the fretful element: ~ 
Bids the winds blow the earth into the sea, 
Or swell the curled water *bove the main, a 
That things might change or cease; teayshis 
white hair, aA 


Which the impetuous blasts, witheyelessrage, 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of ; fy 
Strives in his little world of man to out-scorm 
The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain. 11 ‘sl 


This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would se 


couch, 
The lica and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs, is 
And bids what will take all. ee 
But who is with him ? 
None but the fool; who labors to 
out-jest 
His heart-struck injuries. 
Kent. Sir, I do know you ; 
And dare, upon the warrant of my note, zs 
Commend a dear thing to you, Thereis di- 


vision, 
Although as yet the face of it be cover’"d 20 
With mutual cunning, ’twixt Albany and 

Cornwall ; ; 2. ee 
Who have—as who haye not, that their great = 


stars 
Throned and set high ?—servants, who seem — om 
no less, r By 
Which are to France the spies and specula- = 
tions “Tg 


Intelligent of our state ; what hath been seen, me 
Either in snuffs and packings of the dukes, ; 
Or the hard rein which both of them haye 
borne 
Against the old kind king; or something 
deeper, 
Whereof perchance these are but furnishings ; 
But, true it is, from France there comes a 
power 
Into this scatter’d kingdom ; who already, 
Wise in our negligence, have secret feet 
In some of our best ports, and are at point 
To show their open banner. Now to you : 
If on my credit you dare build so far ns 
To make your speed to Dover, youshallfind  __ 
Some that will thank you, making just report 
Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow y 
The king hath catise to plain. 3 
Iam a gentleman of blood and breeding; 40 
And, a some knowledge and assurance, 
offer : 
This office to you. 

Gent. I will talk further with you. 

Kent. No, do not, 
For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out-wall, open this purse, and take 
What it contains. If you shall see Cordelia,— 
As fear not but you shall,—show her ‘th 


ring 3 
‘And she will tell you who your fellow is 
That yet you do not know, Fie on this storm 
I will go seek the king. 


—— - ~ : 
Gent. Give me your hand; haye you no 
- more to say? 
cee Few words, but, to effect, more than 
3? yet 5 
‘That, when we have found the king—in 
<2 which your pain 
That way, I'll this,—he that first lights on him 
Holla the other. [Exeunt severally. 


Scene Il. Another Ber of the heath. Storm 
: _ still, 


Enter LEAR and Fool. 


_ Lear. Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ! 
mee. §6C erage’! blow! 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 
ae the cocks! 

You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
_ Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 

_ Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking 
a thunder, 

Smite flat the thick rotundity 0’ the world ! 
_ Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at 
ra Once, 

__.‘~-That make ingrateful man ! 9 
_  _ Fool. O nuncle, court holy-water in a dry 
house is better than this rain-water out o’ 
_ door, Good nuncle, in, andask thy daughters’ 
blessing : here’s a night pities neither wise 
_man nor fool. . 
Lear. Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire! 
spout, rain ! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daugh- 
: ters : 

T tax not you, youelements, with unkindness; 

neyer gave you kingdom, call’d you chil- 
n, 

‘You owe me no subscription : then let fall 

Your horrible pleasure: here I stand, your 

"slave, 

‘A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man : 

- But yet I call you servile ministers, 21 

‘That have with two pernicious daughters 


join’d 
_ Your igh engender’d battles ’gainst a head 
- $0 old and white as this. O! O! ’tis foul! 
_ Fool. He that has a house to put’s head in 
has a good head-piece. 
Bas” The cod-piece that will house 
Before the head has any, 
- The head and he shall louse ; 
‘eae So beggars marry many. 30 
__ -‘The man that makes his toe 
: What he his heart should make 
Shall of a corn cry woe, 
_ And turn his sleep to wake. 
or there was never yet fair woman but she 
made mouths in a glass. . 
Tear, No, 1 will be the pattern of all. pa- 
. tience ; 


Enter Kent. 
Who’s poole 2, eed 
Marry, here’s grace and a cod-piece ; 
wise man and a fool. os 41 


KING LEAR. 


_ Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d 


887 


Kent. Alas, sir, are you here ? things that 
love night 
Love ae such nights as these ; the wrathful 
skies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves ; since I was 


man, 
Such sheets of fire. such bursts of horrid 
thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard : man’s nature can- 
not carry 
The affliction nor the fear, 
ar. Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou 
wretch, 51 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
rene A of justice : hide thee, thou bloody 
hand ; 
Thou perjured, and thou simular man of vir- 
tue 
That art incestuous : caitiff, to pieces shake, 
That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practised on man’s life : close pent-up 
guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and ery 
These dreadful summoners grace. Iam a 


man : 
More sinn’d against than sinning. 
~ Kent. Alack, bare-headed! 60 
Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel ; 
Some friendship will it lend you ’gainst the 
tempest : 
Repose you there ; while I to this hard house— ~ 
More ‘harder than the stones whereof ’tis. 
raised ; 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Denied me to come in—return, and force 
Their scanted courtesy. 
Lear. My wits begin to turn. 
Come on By boy : how dost, my boy ? art 
co. 


T am cold myself. Where is this straw, my 


fellow ? i 

The art of our necessities is strange, 70 

That can make vile things precious. Come, 
your hovel. 

Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my 
heart 


That’s sorry yet for thee. 
Fool. [Singing] He that has and a little tiny 
_ 


wi 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain,— 

Must make content with his fortunes fit, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

Lea. True, my good boy, Come, bring us 

to this hovel. [Exeunt Lear and Kent. 
Fool. This is a brave night to cool a cour- 

tezan, ; 

I'll speak a prophecy ere I go: : 80 
When priests are more in word than matter; 
When brewers mar their malt with water ; 
When nobles are their tailors’ tutors ; 

No heretics burn’d, but wenches’ suitors ; 
When every case in law is right ; 


KING LEAR. 


No squire in tebt, nor no poor knight ; 
When slandés¢s do not live in tongues ; 
Nor cutpurs?4s come not to throngs 5 
When usure?s tell their gold i’ the field ; 
And bawds znd whores do churches build ; 
Then shall the realm of Albion 91 
Come to gréxé confusion : 
Then comes the time, who lives to see’t 
That going shall be used with feet. 

This pro ney Merlin shall make ; for I live 

before his time. [ Exit. 


Scene III. 


Enter GLoucestEeR and Epmunp. 


Glou. Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this 
tmnatural dealing. When I desire their leave 
that I might pity him, they took from me the 
use of mine own house ; charged me, on pain 
of their perpetual displeasure, neither to speak 
ot him, entreat for hima. nor any way sustain 

im. 
- Edm. Most savage and unnatural ! 

Glow. Goto; say you nothing. There’s a 
division betwixt the dukes ; and a worse mat- 
ter than that: I have received a letter this 
night ; *tis dangerous to be spoken ; I have 
locked the letter in my closet : these injuries 
the king now bears will be revenged home ; 
there’s part of a power already footed : we 
must incline to the king. Iwill seek him,and 
privily relieve him: go you and maintain talk 
with the duke, that my charity be not of him 
" perceived: if he ask for me, I amill, and gone 
to bed. Though I die for it, as no less is 
threatened me, the king my old master must 
be relieved. There is some strange thing 
toward, Edmund ; pray you, be careful. 

[Bwit. 21 
Paes is courtesy, forbid thee, shall the 
uke 
Instantly know ; and of that letter too: 
This seems a fair deserving, and must draw 


Gloucester’s castle. 


me 

That which my father loses ; no less than all: 

The younger rises when the old doth oi] 
Exit. 


ScrneIV. The heath. Before a hovel. 
Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 


Kent. Hereis the place, my lord ; good my 
lord, enter : 
The tyranny of the open night’s too rough 
For nature to endure. [Storm stilt. 


Lean. Let me alone. 

Kent, Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Wilt break my heart? 
Kent, IUhad rather break mine own, Good 


my lord, enter, 
Lear. Thou think’st tis much that this con- 
tentious storm 
Tnyades us to the skin :, so ’tis to thee ; 
But where the greater malady is fix’d, 
The nee is scarce felt, Thou’ldst shun a 
CUE 5 


But if thy flight lay toward the raging sea, 10 — 
Thouw’ldst meet the bear i’ the mouth. When 
the mind’s free, Se 
The body’s delicate’: the tempest in my mind =~ 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else = 
Save what beats there. Vilialingratitude! — 
Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to’t ? Bat I will punish home: 
No, I will weep no more. In such a night 
To shut me out! Pour on ; [ will endure. 
In such a night as this! O Regan, Goneril ! 
Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave 
all— 
O, that way madness lies ; let me shun that ;- 
No more of that. 
Kent. Good my lord, enter here. a 
Lear, “Prithee, go in thyself: seek thine 
own ease : ; 
This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. ButVilgoin. 
[To the Fool] In, boy; go first. You house- ~~ 2 
less poverty,— a 
Nay, get thee in. I'll pray,and thenT’llsleep. 
[Fool goes in, 
Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed 


sm 


sides, 30 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend 
you 2 
From.seasons such as these? O,I haveta’en 
Too little care of this ! Take physic, pomp ; , 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. p ? 
Edg. [Within Fathom and half, fathom 
and half! Poor Tom ! 
[The Fool runs out from the hovel. — 
Fool. Come not in here, nuncle, here’s a — 
spirit 
Help me, help me ! ‘ 40 
ent. Give me thy hand. Who's there ? — 
Fool. Aspirit, a’spirit : he says his name's — 
poor Tom. 
Kent. What art thou that dost grumble + 
there i’ the straw ? Come forth. cng 


Enter EpGAn disguised as a mad man, — 


Edg. Away! the foul fiend follows me ! 
Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold 


wind. 
Hum! go to thy cold bed, and warm thee, 
Lear. thou given all to thy two danugh- 
ters 
And art thou come to this? 50 
Edg. Who gives any thing to poor Tom ?— 
whom the foul fiend hath led through fire and 
through flame,and through ford and whirlipoel 
e’er bog and quagmire ; that hath laid kniy 
under his pillow, and halters in his pew ; 
ratsbane by his porridge ; made him proud 
heart, to ride on a bay trotting-horse ov 
four-inched bridges, to course his own shado 
for atraitor. Bless thy five wits! Tom’s 
cold,—O, do de, do de, do de. Bless thee fro: 
Do 


whirlwinds, star-blasting, and taking ! 


Tom some charity, whom the foul fiend vexes: 
there could I have him now,—and there,—and 
there again, and there, [Storm still. 
Lear’, What, have his danghters brought 
him to this pass ? 
Couldst thou save nothing ? Didst thou give 
them all ? 
__ Fool. Nay, he reserved a blanket, else we 
had been all shamed. _. [dulous air 
Lear. Now, all the plagues that in the pen- 
Hang fated o’er men’s faults light on thy 
daughters ! 70 
Kent. He hath no daughters, sir. 
Lear. Death, traitor! nothing could have 
subdued nature 
Yo such a lowness but his unkind daughters. 
- Is it the fashion, that discarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their flesh ? 
Judicious punishment ! *twas this flesh begot 
Those pelican daughters, 
Edg. Pillicock sat on Pillicock-hill : 
Halloo, halloo, loo, loo ! 
- Fool. This cold night will turn us all to 
fools and madmen, 1 
; Edg. Take heed o’ the foul fiend: obey thy 
parents; keep thy word justly ; swear not ; 
_ commit not with man’s sworn spouse ; set not 
thy sweet heart on proud array. Tom’s a-cold. 
ar, What hast thou been ? 
_ Edgy. A-serving-man, proud in heart and 
tind ; that curled my hair; wore gloves in 
my cap ; served the lust of my mistress’ heart, 
and did the act of darkness with her ; swore 
_ as many oaths as I spake words, and broke 
them in the sweet face of heaven: one that 
- _ sleptin the contriving of lust, and waked to 
doit: wine loved I deeply, dice dearly ; and 
in woman out-paramoured the Turk : false of 
heart, light of ear, bloody of hand; hog in 
sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in 
madness, lion in prey. Let not the creaking 
_ of shoes nor the rustling of silks betray thy 
“ er heart to woman: keep thy foot out of 
rothels, thy hand out of plackets, thy pen 
__ from lenders’ books, and defy the foul fiend. 
«Still pepyeh the hawthorn blows the cold 
wind ; 
_ Says suum, mnn, ha, no, nonny. 
_ Dolphin my boy, my boy, sessa ! let him trot 
by. [Storm still. 
Tear. Why, thou wert better in thy grave 
than to answer with thy uncovered body this 
extremity of the skies. Is man no more than 
_ this? Consider him well. Thou owest the 
worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no 
wool, the cat no perfume. Ha { here’s three 
ou’s are sophisticated! Thou art the thing 
itself ; unaccommodated man is no more but 
uch & poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. 
ff, off, you lendings! come unbutton here. 
[Tearing off his clothes.. 
_ Fool. Prithee, nuncle, be contented ; ’tisa 
ighty night to swim in, Now a little fire 
a wild field were like an old lecher’s heart ; 
small spark, all the rest on’s body cold. 
c, here comes a walking fire, 119 


ve 
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Enter. GLOUCESTER, with a torch. 
Edy. This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet: 
he begins at curfew, and walls till the first 


cock ; he gives the web and the pin, squints — 
the eye, and makes the hare-lip ; mildews the ~ 
white wheat, and hurts the poor creature of — 


earth. 
§. Withold footed thrice the old ; 
He met the night-mare, and her nine-fold ; 
Bid her alight, 
And her troth plight, 
And, aroint thee, witch, aroint thee ! 


Kent, How fares your grace ? 180 
Lear. What's he? 

Kent. Who’s theroy? What is’t you seek? 

Glou, What are you there? Your names? 


Edg. Poor Tom ; that eats the swimming 
frog, the toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt and 


the water ; that in the fury of his heart, when ~ 


the fou fiend rages, eats cow-dung for sallets; 
swallows the old rat and the ditch-dog ; drinks 
the green mantle of the standing pool ; who is 
whipped from tithing to tithing, and stock- 
punished, and imprisoned ; who hath had 
three suits to his back, six shirts to his body, 
horse to ride, and weapon to wear ; 
But mice and rats, and such small deer, 
Have been Tom’s food for seyen long year. 
Beware my follower. Peace, Smulkin; peace, 
thou fiend ! 
Glow. What, hath your grace no better 
company ? 
Edgy. ‘The prince of darkness is a gentle- 


man: 
Modo he’s call’d, and Mahu, 
Glow. Our flesh and blood is grown so ae 


my lord, 
That it doth hate what gets it. 
Edgy. Poor Tom’s a-cold. 
Glou. Go in with me: my duty cannot 


suffer 

To obey in all your daughters’ hard com- 
mands : 

Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon 


ou, 
Yet are I ventured to come seek you out, 
And bring you where both fire and food is 
ready, [opher. 
Lear. 
What is the cause of thunder? 
Kent... Good my lord, take his offer ; go 
into the house. Bhs 
. Pll talk a word with this same learned 


Lear, Let me ask you one word in private. 
Kent. panewnas him once more to go, my 
lord ; f 
His wits begin to unsettle. 
Glou. Canst thou blame him ? [Storm stilt. 
His sanenter seek his death: ah, that good 
t 


en ss 
He said it would be thus, poor banish’d man $ ~ 


First let me talk with this phi : 


How to prevent the fiend, and to kill 


‘. 


agent ah 


é 
" 
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Thou say’st the king grows mad ; I'll tell hee 
friend, 170 

Tam almost mad myself: I had a son, 

Now outlaw’d from my blood ; he sought my 


life. 
But atl very late : I loved him, friend ; 
No father his son dearer : truth to tell thee, 


| The grief hath crazed my wits. What anight’s 


this ! 
I do beseech your grace,— 
Lear. O, ery your mercy, sir. 


Noble philosopher, your company. 


Tom’s a-cold. 
In, fellow, there, into the hovel : 
thee warm. 
Lear. Come let’s in hil. 
Kent, This way, my lord. 
Lear. With him ; 180 
I will keep still with my philosopher. 
Kent. Good my lord, soothe him ; 
take the fellow. 


Edgy. 
Glou. 
kee 


let him 


Glou. ‘Take him you on. 

Kent. Sirrah, come on ; go along with us. 
Lear. Come, good Athenian, 

Glou. No words, no words: hush. 


Hdg. Child Rowland to the dark tower 
came, 
His word was still,—Fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man. 
Exewnt. 


ScrnE V. Gloucester’s cusile. 
Enter CoRNWALL and EpMunpD. 


Corn. I-will have my revenge ere I depart 
his house. 

Edm. Wow, my lord, I may be censured, 
that nature thus gives way to loyalty, some- 
thing fears me to think of. 

Corn. I now perceive, it was not altogether 
our brother’s evil disposition made lim seek 
is death ; but a provoking merit, set a-work 

by a reprovable badness in himself. 9 

Em. How malicious is my fortune, that I 
must repent to be just! This is the letter he 
spoke of, which approves him an intelligent 
party to the advantages of France. O heavens! 
that this treason were not, or not I the de- 


tector ! 
Corn. Go with me to the duchess. 
Edm. Wf the matter of this paper be certain, 


you have mighty business in hand, 

Corn. True or false, it hath made thee earl 
of Gloucester, Seek ont where thy father is, 
that he may be ready for our apprehension, 20 

Bim. [Aside] If£1 find him comforting the 
king, it will stuff his suspicion more fully.—I 
will persevere in my course of loyalty, though 
the conflict be sore bebween that and my 
blood. 

Corn. IT will lay trust upon thee ; and thou 


_ shalt find a dearer father in my love. [Bxeunt. 


Scene VI. A chamberina eres adjoin- 
ing the cast 


Finter GuovcestEer, Lear, Kent, Fool, and 
EDGAR, 


Glow, Here is better than the open air; take th ‘ 
it thankfully. Iwill piece out the comfort with 
ae addition [ can; I will not belong from 


tr ent, All the power of his wits have given $ 
way to his impatience : the gods reward your ¥ 
kindness ! [Exit Gloucester. 

Edg. F¥rateretto calls me; and tells me 
Nero is an angler in the lake of darkness. 
Pray, innocent, and beware the foul fiend, 

‘ool, Prithee, nuncle, tell me whethera 
madman be a gentleman or a yeoman ? Il 

Tear. A king, a king ! i 

Fool. No, he’s a yeoman that hasa gentle-§ 
man to his son ; for he’samad yeoman thab 
sees his son a gentleman before him. 

Lear. To have a thousand with red burn- 

ing spits 
Come hissing in upon ’em,— 
Edg. The foul fiend bites my back. 


Fool. He’s mad that trusts in the tameness 
of a wolf, a horse’s health, a boy’s love, or a 
whore’s oath. 21 bee 
Lear. tshall be done; I will arraign them ae 
straight. i 
[To Edgar} Come, sit thou here, most learned 
justicer ; 


[To the Fool] Thon, sapient sir, sit here. Now, 
you she foxes ! { 
Edg. Wook, where he stands and glares ! 
Wantest thou eyes at trial, madam? : 
Come o’er the bourn, Bessy, to me,— ee 
Fool. Her boat hath a leak, » 
And she must not speak ; 
Why she dares not come over to tee Tix 
Edy. ‘The foul fiend haunts poor Tom inthe 
voice of a nightingale. Hopdance cries in 
Tom’s belly for two white herring. Croalk a 
not, black angel ; I have no food for r thee. ®t 
Kent. How do you, sir? Stand you HOR < 
so amazed : 
Will you lie down and rest upon the cuspioney i 
Lear. Jl see their trial first. Bringinthe 
, _ evidence. aa 
[To Zdgar] Thou robed man of Justice, take 
thy place ; equity, 
[To the Fool] And thou, his yoke-fellow of 
Bench by his side ; [To Kent] you are o’ the 
commission, 40 
Sit you too. 
Edg. Let us deal justly. 
Sleepest or wakest thon, jolly shepherd ? 
Thy sheep be in the cor Dj 
And for one blast of thy minikin month, 
Thy sheep shall take no harm. 
Pur! the cat is gray. . 
Lear, Arraign her first ; tis Goneril. T here. 
take my oath before this honorable assembly, 
hs kicked the aie king her father. 
Fool. Come hither, mistress, Is your name 
Goneril ? ‘ 
Lear. She cannot deny it, 
Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you fora sine 


stool, 
And here’s another, 
looks proclaim 


False Lf usticer, why hast thou let her ’scape ?’ 
_ Edg. Bless thy five wits 60. 
Kent. O pity! Sir, where is the patience 
y now, 
" That thou so oft have boasted to retain ? 
Lag. [Aside] My tears begin to take his 
i el so much, 
_ ‘‘They’ll mar my counterfeiting. 

- _ Lear. The little dogs and all, 
Tray, og and Sweet-heart, see, they bark 


y 
" Bag. Tom will sanow his head at them. 
' “- Ayaunt, you curs ! 
a Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Tooth that poisons if it bite ; 70 
Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
a _ Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, 
or Or bobtail tike or trundle-tail, 
he Tom will make them weep and wail : 
For, with throwing thus my head, 
‘ Dogs leap the hatch, and all are fled. 
Pe Do de, de, de. Sessa! Come; march to wakes 
_ and fairs and market-towns. Poor Tom, thy 
horn is dry. : 79 
- fear. Then let them anatomize Regan; see 
what breeds about her heart. Is there any 
i ae in nature that makes these hard hearts? 
To Badgar) You, sir, I entertain for one of my 
undred ; only I do not like the fashion of 
 -your garments : you will say they are Persian 
attire ; but let them be changed. 


‘Kent. Now, good my lord, lie here and rest 
awhile, 
Lear. Make no noise, make no noise; draw 


“G * the curtains: eo sa ee We'll go to supper ? the 
‘Morning. 91 
Fool. hire sale eg as bed at noon. 


Re-enter GLOUCESTER, 
ae Come hither, friend; where is the 


y master ? 
en ib, sir; but trouble him not, his 


e gone. 
Ogu “Gooke friend, I prithee, take him in 
thy arms ; 


T have o' erheard a plot of death upon him ; 

There is a litter ready; lay him in ’t, 

And drive towards Dover, friend, where thou 

shalt meet 

; oth eons and protection. Take up thy 

: 3 aster : 99 

= it Paan Biionidat dally half an hour, his life, 

_ With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 

Stand in assured loss: take up, take up ; 

And follow me, that will to some provision 

Give thee quick conduct. 

__ Kent, Oppressed nature sleéps : 

s rest might yet ae balm’d thy broken 

__ senses, 

h, if convenience will not allow, 

din hard curs. [To he Fool] Come, help 
to bear thy master ; 
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He store ler heart is ‘made on. “Stop her | Thou must not stay behind. 
_ -, there ! Glow. Come, come, away. 
Anms, arms, sword, fire! Corruption in the [Bxeunt all but ” Bagar. 
place! Edg. When we our betters see bearing our 


woes. 
We Sencniy think our miseries our foes. 110 
Who alone suffers suffers most i’ the mind, 

Leaving free things and happy shows behind : z 


But then “ae mind much sufferance doth o’er- ; 


When Pat hath mates, and bearing fellow= 
ship. 

How light and portable my pain seems now, 

When that Saas makes me bend makes the 
king 

He childed Sait father’d ! Tom, away ! 

Mark the high noises ; and thyself bewray, 

When false epinion, whose w rong thought de- 

‘ files thee, 
In thy just proof, repeals and reconciles thee. 
What will hap more to-night, safe ’scape es 
121 


king ! 
Lurk, lurik. [Euit. 


Scene VIL. 


Enter CORNWALL, REGAN, GONERIL, HOM 
and Servants, 


Gloucester’s castle. 


Corn. Post speedily to my lord your nies 
band ; show him this letter: the army of 
France is landed. ‘Seek out the villain Glou- 
cester. [Hueunt some of the Servants. 

Reg.” Hang him instantly, 

Gon. Pluck out his eyes. 

Corn. Leave him to my displeasure, Ed- 
mund, keep you our sister company: the re- 
venges we are bound to take upon your trai- 
torous father are not fit for your beholding, 
Advise the duke, where you are going, toa 
most festinate preparation : we are bound to 
the like. Our posts shall be swift and intei- 
ligent betwixt us, Farewell, dear sister: 
farewell, my lord of Gloucester. 


Enter OSWALD. 


How now! where’s the king ? 
Osw. My lord of Gloucsster hath convey*d 
him hence : 
Some five or six and thirty of his knights, 
Hot questrists after him, met him at gate ; 
Who, with some other of ‘the lords dependants, 
Are gone with him towards Dover ; where 
they boast 
To have well-armed friends. 
Corn. Get horses for your mistress. 


Gon. Farewell, sweet lord, and sister. 21 


Corn. Edmund, farewell. 
[Beeunt Goneril, Edmund, and Oswald. 
Go seek the traitor Gloucester, 
Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us. 
Exeunt other Servants. 
Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice, yet our power 
Shall do a courtesy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not control. Who's there? 
the traitor ? 


8H 


Enter GLOUCESTER, brought in by two or three. 
Reg. Ingrateful fox ! ’tis he. 
Corn. Bind fast his corky arms, 
Glow. What mean your graces ? Good my 
friends, consider 
You are my guests: do me no foul play, 
friends. 
Corn. Bind him, I say. [Servants bind him. 
Reg. Hard, hard, O filthy traitor ! 
Glou. Unmerciful lady as you are, ’m 
none, 
Corn, To this chair bind him, Villain, 
thou shalt find— 
[Regan plucks his beard. 
Glou. By the kind gods, ’tis most ignobly 


done 
To pluck me by the beard. 
Reg. So white, and such a traitor ! 
Glou. Naughty lady, 
These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my 


c ? 
Will quicken, and accuse thee: I am your 
host : 
With robbers’ hands my hospitable favors 40 
You et not ruffle thus. What will you 
0 
Corn. Come, sir, what letters had you late 
from France ? 
Reg. -Be simple answerer, for we know the 
truth. 
Corn. And what confederacy have you 
with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? 
_ Reg. To whose hands have you sent the 
lunatic king ? 
Speak, 
Glou. I have a letter guessingly set down, 
Which came from one that’s of a neutral 


heart, 
And not from one opposed. 
Corn. Cunning. 
Req. And false. 


Corn. Where hast thou sent the king? 50 
Glou. To Dover. 
fteg. Wherefore to Dover ? Wast thou not 
charged at peril— 
Corn. Wherefore to Dover? Let him first 
answer that. 
Glow. Lam tied to the stake, and I must 
stand the course. 
_Reg. Wherefore to Dover, sir ? 
Glou. Because I would not see thy cruel 


nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce 
sister 
In his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs. 
The sea, with such a storm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endured, would have 
buoy’d up, 60 
And quench’d the stelled fires : 
Yet, poor old heart, he holp the heavens to 


rain, 

If ahd had at thy gate howl’d that stern 
ime, 

Thou shouldst have said ‘ Good porter, turn 
the key,’ 
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All cruels else subscribed : but I shallsee. 
The winged vengeance overtake such chil 


en. 
Corn. — See’t shalt thou neyer Fellows, 
hold the chair. .> 
Upon these eyes of thine I’ll set my foot. 
Ce es that will think to liye till he be 
0. . ~ 
Give me some help! Ocruel! O you gods! 
Reg. One side will mock another; the 
other too. 71 
Corn. If you see vergeance,— 
First Serv. Hold your hand, my lord; — 
I have served you ever since lwasachild;* 
But better service have I neyer done you 
Than now to bid you hold. 2 
Reg. How now, you dog: 
First Serv. If you did wear a beard upon 
your chin, F 
I'd shake it on this quarrel, What do you 
mean ? t 
Corn. My villain! [They draw and fight 
First Serv. Nay, then, come on, and take 
the chance of anger, 
Reg. Give me thy sword, A peasant stand — 
up thus ! ; 80 
[Takes a sword, and runs at him behind. 
First Serv. O,1 am slain! My lord, you ~ 
have one eye left = 
To see some mischief on him. O! [Dies, 
Corn. Lest it see more, prevent it. Out, 
‘vile jelly ! 
Where is ae lustre now ? 
Glow, All dark and comfortless. Where’s 
_ my son Edmund ? : 
Edmund, enkindle all the sparks of nature, 
To quit this horrid act. ~ 
Reg. Out, treacherous villain ! 
Thou reas: on him that hates thee : it was 


e ; 
That made the overture of thy treasons fous; 
Who is too good to pity thee. ae 
Glou. O my follies! then Edgar was 
abused, 
Kind gods, forgive me that, and prosper him! — 
Reg. Go thrust him out at gates, and let 
him smell : 
His way to Dover. [Exit one with Gloucester, — 
How is’t, my lord ? how look yon ? 
a: . Ihave received a hurt : follow me, — 
ady. 4 Z 
Turn out that eyeless villain ; throw this slave 
Upon the dunghill. Regan, I bleed apace: . 
Untimely comes this hurt: give me yourarm. 
[Exit Cornwall, led by Regan 
Sec. Sery, Vllnever care what wickedness 


I do, ~H® 
If this man come to good. : 
Third Serv. If she live long, 10€ — 
And in the end meet the old course of death, 
Women will all turn monsters, ; 
Sec. Ser». Let’s follow the old earl, and 
get the Bedlam ‘ 
To lead him where he would: his 
madness t 
Allows itself to any thing, 


rd SF rl oe 
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eats 


and whites of eggs 


ACT Iv. 
3 Scenz I. The heath. 
Enter Epear. 


contemn’d 


worst, | 
_ The lowest and most dejected thing of for- 
: tune, 
; Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear : 
3 The lamentable change is from the best ; 
- ‘The worst returns to laughter. Welcome, 
then, 


Thou unsubstantial air that I embrace ! 


worst 


here ? 
es Enter GLOUCESTER, led by an Old Man. 


My father, poorly led? World, world, O 
ld! 10 


i. wor. 


‘* But that thy strange mutations make us hate 


hee, 
Life would not yield to age. 


fourscore years. 


be gone ; 
4 Thy comforts can do me no good at all ; 
Thee they may hurt. 


no eyes ; 
Tstumbled when I saw : full oft ’tis seen, 
Our means secure us, and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. O dear son Edgar, 
The food of thy abused father’s wrath ! 
Might I but live to see thee in my touch, 
4 V’ld say [ had eyes again ! 
Old Man. 


am at the worst’ ? 
Tam worse than e’er I was. 
_ Old Man. 
_ worst is not 
Old Man. Fellow, where goest ? 


Glow. 
Old Man. Madman and beggar too. 


Which made me think 


Third Serv. Go thou ; V'll fetch some flax 


To apply to his bleeding face, Now, heaven 
help him ! [Exeunt severally. 


Edg. Yet better thus, and known to be 


Than still contemn’d and flatter’d. To be 


The wretch that thou hast blown unto the 


Owes nothing to thy blasts. But who comes 


~. Old Man. O, my good lord, I have been 
your tenant, and your father’s tenant, these 


Glou. Away, get thee away ; good friend, 


_ Old Man. lack, sir, you cannot see your 


way. 
Glow. Ihave no way, and therefore ee 


ngs How now! Who’s there ? 
? Edg. [Aside] O gods! Who is’t can say ‘I 


*Tis poor mad Tom. 
Hag. [Aside] And worse I may be yet: the 
‘ _ Solong as we can say ‘ This is the worst.’ 30 
Is it a beggar-man? 
_ Glow, He has some reason, else he could 


y not beg. 
TY the last night’s storm I such a fellow saw ; 
@ Mab a worm: my 


Came then into my mind ; and yet my mind 
Was then scarce friends with him : I have 
heard more since. 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport. 
Edg. [ Aside] How should this be ? 
Bad is the trade that must play fool to sor- 


row, 
Angering itself and others.—Bless thee, mas- 
emabert 
Glou. Is that the naked fellow ? 
Old Man. Ay, my lord. 
Glow. Then, prithee, get thee gone : if, for 
my sake, 
Thou wilt o’ertake us, hence a mile or twain, 
LY the Ney toward Dover, do it for ancient 
ove 5 
And bring some covering for this naked soul, 
Who Vll entreat to lead me. 
Old Man. Alack, sir, he is mad. 
Glou. ’Tis the times’ plague, when mad- 
men lead the blind. 
Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure ; . 
Above the rest, be gone. 50 
Old Man. V1l bring him the best ’parel that 
I have, 
Come on’t what will. [Exit 
Glou. Sirrah, naked fellow,— 
Edg. Poor Tom’s a-cold. [Aside] I cannot 
daub it further, 
Glou. Come hither, fellow. 
Edgy. [Aside] And yet I must.—Bless thy 
sweet eyes, they bleed. 
Glou. Know’st thou the way to Dover ? 
dg. Both stile and gate, horse-way and 
foot-path. Poor Tom hath been scared out of 
his good wits; bless thee, good man’s son, 
from the foul fiend ! five fiends have been in 
poor Tom at once ; of lust, as Obidient ; Hob- 
bididance, prince of dumbness ; Mahu, of 
stealing ; Modo, of murder ; Flibbertigibbet, 
of mopping and mowing, who since possesses 
chambermaids and waiting-women. So, bless 
thee, master ! 
Glow. Here, take this purse, thou whom 
the heavens’ plagues 
Have humbled to all strokes: that I am 
wretched 
Makes Te the happier: heavens, deal so 
still 1 
Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 70 
That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your power 


uickly ; 
So distribution should undo excess, 
And each man have enough. Dost thou know 
Dover? 
Edg. Ay, master. 
Glou. There is a cliff, whose high and 
bending head . 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep ; 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, 
And [ll repair the misery thou dost bear 
With something rich about me: from 


place 
I shall no leading need. 


Re” Bag. oe me thy arm: 81 
Poor Tom shall lead thee. [Exeunt. 
ScEnE II. Before the Duke of Albany’s 
palace. 
Enter GONERIL and EpMunD. 


Gon. Welcome, my lord: I marvel our 
mild husband 


; ~ Not met us on the way. 


Enter OSWALD. 


Now, where’s your master ? 
Osw. Madam, within ; but never man so 
changed. 
-  L told him of the army that was landed ; 
. Hesmiled at it: [ told him you were com- 
ing : 
His answer was ‘The worse :’ of Glouces- 
ter’s treachery, 
And of the loyal ees of his son, 

_ When [ inform’d him, then he call’d me sot, 
And told me I had turn’d the wrong side out: 
What most he should dislike seems pleasant 

* to him ; 10 
_ What like, offensive. 
Gon. [To Edm.] Then shall you go no 
- further. 
It is the cowish terror of his spirit, 
That dares not undertake: he'll not feel 


- wrongs 
Which tie him to an answer, Our wishes on 
ey the way 
May prove effects. Back, Edmund, to my 
‘ brother ; 


Hasten his musters and conduct his powers : 

- Imust change arms at home, and give the 
distaff 

Into ws husband’s hands. This trusty ser- 

Shall ee between us : ere long you are like 

‘ to hear, 

If you dare venture in your own behalf, 20 
eas A eae s command. Wear this; spare 
ae ech 5 [Giving a favor. 

cap acting aus head; this kiss, if it durst 
e speak, 
“Would stretch thy spirits u 
Conceive, and fare thee well. 
Edm. Yours in the ranks of death. 
Gon. My most dear Gloucester ! 
E [Exit Edmund. 
O, the difference of man and man ! 
~ To thee a woman’s services are due ; 
_ My fool usurps my body. 
_ Osw. Madam, here comes my lord. 
(Exit. 


into the air: 


Enter the DuK® or ALBANY. 
- Gon, Lhave been worth the whistle. 
Alb, O Goneril ! 
You a not worth the dust seiiton the mae 


_ Blows fas your face, I fear your epee. 

_ That nature, which contemns its origin, 
yes _ Cannot be border’d certain in itself ; 

Sho that herself will sliver and disbranch 


Hath puted him after, 
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From her material sap, perforee us! 


And come to deadly use. 
Gon. No more ; the text is foolish, a 
Alb, ee and goodness to the vile 


ce ist 

Filths vor but themselves, What have uae ' 
done ? ne 

Teer, not peer what have you per. 


A father, and a gracious aged man, ; ee 
Whose reverence eyen the head-lugg’ a ee 
would lick, 
Most barbarous, most degenerate ! have you, ae 
madded. 
Could my good brother suffer you to do it? } 
A man, a prince, by him so benefited! 
If that tlie heay ens do not their yisible spirits _ 
Send quickly down to tame these yile” a . 
, fences, 
Tt will come, 
Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 
ae sonore of the deep. 
: Milk-liver’d man! 50 
That “bea ee a cheek for blows, a head for 


Who has Meta in thy brows an eye \discerning 
Thine honor from thy See ae 3; that not 
know’ st ‘ 
Fools do those villains pity who are punish’d- 
Ere they have done their mischief. Where's 
thy drum ? 
France spreads his banners in our, noiseles 


land ; 
With aniBed helm thy slayer begins 
threats ; ia 
Whiles thou, a moral fool, sit’st still, and criest eh: 
‘ Alac'x, why does he so ?” ’ ~ 
Alb. See thyself, devil! 
Proper deformity seems not in the fiend — 60 
So horrid as in woman. 
Gon. O vain fool !’ ; 
Alb. Thou changed and self-coyer'd thing, 
for shame, 
Be-monster not thy feature, Were’t my fitness: 
To let these hands obey my blood, 
They are apt enough to dislocate and tear — 
Thy flesh and bones : howe’er thou art a fiend, 
A bi aut s shape doth shield thee. Md 
n. 


Marry, your manhood now— 
Enter a Messenger. 


Alb. What news ? ; 
Mess. 0, my good lord, the Duke of € 
wall’s dead : 
Slain by his servant, gomg to put out 
The other eye of Gloucester, a 
Alb. Gloucester’s € 
Mess. A servant that he bred, thrill’d 
remorse, i ne 
Opposes against the act, bending his sword — 
To his great master ; who, thereat en 
Flew on him, and amongst them fell’ 


dea 
But ers without that harmful stroke, 


Ald. 3 This shows you are above, 
You justicers, that these our nether crimes 
' Bo speedily can yenge! But, O poor Glouces- 


ter! 
- Lost he his other eye? 
Mess. Both, both, my lord. 81 


This letter, madam, craves a speedy answer ; 
*Tis from your sister. 
Gon. [Aside] One way I like this well ; 
- But pee Widow, and my Gloucester with her, 
May all the building in my faney pluck 
_ Upon my hateful life : another way, 
e news is not so tart.—I’ll read, and ane 
eit. 
Alb, Where was his son when they did 
take his eyes ? 
Mess. Come with my lady hither. 
He is not here. 90 
No, my good lord ; I met him back 
again. 
Alb, Knows he the wickedness ? 
Mess. Ay, my good lord ; ’twas he inform’d 
against him ; 
And quit the house on purpose, that their pun- 
ishment 
Might have the freer course. 
Alb, Gloucester, I live 
To thank thee for the love thou show’dst the 


ng, 
And to revenge thine eyes. Come hither, 
: - friend 


s nd’: 
_ Tell me what more thou know’st. [Exeunt. 


J Sonne III. The French camp near Dover. 
te Enter Kent and a Gentleman. 

2 Kent. Why the King of France isso sud- 

§ 


denly gone back know you the reason ? 

Gent. Something he left imperfect in the 
state, which since his coming forth is thought 
of ; which imports to the kingdom so much 
fear and danger, that his personal return was 
most required and necessary. 

Kent. Who hath he left behind him general? 


' Gent. The Marshal of France, Monsieur La 
pear. j 10 
_ Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to 


any demonstration of grief ? 
ent. Ay, sir; she took them, read them 
in my presence ; 
‘ And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek : it seem’d she was a queen 
_ Over her passion ; who, most rebel-like, 
Sought to be king o’er her. 
; ‘Kent. O, then it moved her. 
Not to a rage : patience and sorrow 
strove 
Who should express her goodliest. You have 
ag seen 
_ Simshine and rain at once: her smiles and tears 
7 Were like a better way : those happy smilets, 
tplay’d on her ripe lip, seem’d not to know 
guests were in her eyes ; which parted 
thence, 
pearls from diamonds dropp’d. In brief, 
would be a rarity most beloved, 


Tf all could so become it. 
Kent. Made she no verbal question ? 
Gent. °Faith, once or twice she heayed the 
name of ‘ father’ . 
Pantingly forth, as if it press’d her heart : 
Cried ‘Sisters! sisters! Shame of ladies! 
sisters ! 
Kent ! father ! sisters! 
7? the night ? 
Let pity not be believed !’ There she shook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 
And clamor moisten’d ; then away she started 
To deal with grief alone. 
Kent. It is the stars, 
The stars above us, govern our conditions ; 
Else one self mate and mate could not beget 
Such different issues, You spoke not with her 


What, ’ the storm ? 
30 


since ? 
Gent, No. ; 
Kent, Was this before the king return’d? 
Gent. No, since. 
Kent. Well, sir, the poor distressed Lear’s 
7 the town ; 40 


Who sometime, in his better tune, remembers 
What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to see his daughter, 

Gent. Why, good si ? 

ent. A sovereign shame so elbows him. * 
his own unkindness, 
That piped her from his benediction, turn’ d 
er 

To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights 
To his dog-hearted daughters, these things 


Alack, poor gentleman ! 
Of Albany’s and Cornwall's powers 
you heard not ? 50 

Gent. ’Tis so, they are afoot. 

Kent. Well, sir, Pll bring you to our mas- 

ter Lear, ; 

And leaye you to attend him: some dear cause 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile ; 
When I am known aright, you shall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. I pray yon, go 
Along with me. [Exeunt. 


ScrenE TV. The same. A tent. 


Enter, with drum and_colors, CoRDELIA, 
Doctor, and Soldiers. 


Cor. Alack, ’tis he : why, he was met even 

now 

As mad as the vex’d sea ; singing aloud ; 

Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

With bur-docks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo- 

owers, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our sustaining corn. A century send forth; 

Search every acre in the high-grown field, 

And bring him to our eye. [Hwit an Offcer.] 

What can man’s wisdom : 

In the restoring his bereaved sense ? 

He that helps him take all my outward worth. 
Doct. There is means, madam : il 
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Our foster-nurse of nature is repose, 

The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him, 
Are many simples operative, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish. 

Cor. All blest secrets, 
All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears! be aidant and remediate 
In ane good man’s distress! Seek, seek for 

him ; 
Lest his ungoyern’d rage dissolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. News, madam ; 20 
The British powers are marching hitherward. 
Cor. °Tis known before ; our preparation 
stands 
In expectation of them. O dear father, 
It is thy business that I go about ; 
Therefore great France 
My mourning and important tears hath pitied. 
No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 
But ore, dear love, and our aged father’s 
right : 


Soon may Thear and see him ! [Zxeunt. 


ScENE V. Gloucester’s castle. 
Enter REGAN and OSwALp, 
Reg. But are my brother’s powers set forth? 


Osw. Ay, madam, 
Reg. Himself in person there ? 
Osw. Madam, with much ado: 


Your sister is the better soldier. 
Reg. Lord Edmund spake not with your 
lord at home ? 
Osw. No, madam. 
Reg. What might import my sister’s letter 
to him ? 


Osw. know not, lady. 
Reg. ’Faith, he is posted hence on serious 
matter. 
It was great ignorance, Gloucester’s eyes being 
out, 
To let him live : where he arrives he moves 10 
All hearts against us: Edmund, I think, is 
gone, 
In pity of his misery, to dispatch 
His nighted life ; moreover, to desery 
The strength o’ the enemy. . 
Osw. I must needs after him, madam, with 
my letter. 
Reg. Our troops set forth to-morrow : stay 
with us ; 
The ways are dangerous. 
Osw. I may not, madam : 
My lady charged my duty in this business. 
Reg. Why should she write to Edmund ? 
Might not you 
Transport her |e tated by word ? Belike, 20 
Something—I know not what ; I’ll love thee 


rauch, 

Let me unseal the letter. 
Osw. Madam, I had rather— 
Reg. 1 know your lady does not love her 

husband - 


ce purauge eillades and most speaking 
ooks 
To noble Edmund. I know you are of her 
bosom. 
Osw. 1, madam ? 
Reg. Ispeak in understanding ; you are, I 
know’t: 
Therefore I do advise you, take this note : 
My lord is dead ; Edmund and I have talk’d ; 
And more conyenient is he for my hand 31 
Than for your lady’s: you may gather more. 
If you do find him, pray you, give him this ; 
And when your mistress hears thus much from» 


you, 
I pray, desire her call her wisdom to her. 
So, fare you well. : 
If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. 
Osw. Would! could meet him, madam f I 
should show : 
What party I do follow. 
Reg. Fare thee well. [Hxeunt. 40 


Scene VI. Fields near Dover. 


Enter GLOUCESTER, and EDGAR dressed like a 
peasant. 


Glou. When shall we come to the top of 
that same hill ? 
Edg. You do climb up it now: look, how 
we labor. 
Glou. Methinks the ground is even. 
Edg. Horrible steep. 
Hark, do you hear the sea ? 
Glou. No, truly. ; 
Edg. Why, then, your other senses grow 
imperfect 
By your eyes’ anguish. 
Glou. So may it be, indeed ; 
Methinks thy voice is alter’d; and thou 
speak’ st 
In better phrase and matter than thou didst. 
Edg. You're much deceived: in nothing 
am I changed 
But in my garments. 
Glou. Methinks you’re better spoken. 10 
Edg. Come on,sir ; here’s the place: stand 
still. How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway 
air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles : half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful 
trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head : 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Srpee es mice ; and yond tall anchoring 
r 


Diminish’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight: the murm 


surge, 

That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. I’J] look no more ; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong, 


thon 


Iam sure of that : and at her late being here . 


, Glow. _ Set me where you stand, 
. Edgy. Give me your hand: you are now 

Bi within a foot zs 

_ Df the extreme verge: for all beneath the 

Seon 

_ Would { not leap upright. 

Glou. Let go my hand. 

_ Here, friend, ’s another purse ; in it a jewel 
Well worth a poor man’s taking : fairies and 


‘ods 
: Baar it with thee! Go thou farther off ; 30 
_ Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 
: Tidy. Now fare you well, good sir. 
Glou. With all my heart. 
Edg. Why 1 do trifle thus with his despair 
Is done to cure it. 
Glow. [Kneeling] O you mighty gods ! 
_ This world [ do renounce, and, in your sights, 
_ Shake patiently my great affliction off : 
Tf I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, 
My snuff and loathed part of nature should 
Burn itself out. If Edgar live, O, bless him! 
Now, fellow, fare thee well. [He falls forward. 
; dg. Gone, sir : farewell. 
And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The treasury of life, when life itself 
Yields to the theft: had he been where he 


; ' thought, 
By this, had thought been past. Alive or 
dead ? 


Ho, you sir! friend! Hear you, sir! speak ! 
_ Thus might he pass indeed : yet he revives. 
_ What are you, sir ? 
Glou. Away, and let me die. 
| £dg. Hadst thou been aught but gossamer, 
mis feathers, air, 
_ $0 many fathom down precipitating, 50 
_ hou’dst shiver’d like an egg : but thou dost 
breathe ; 
_ Hast heavy substance ; bleed’st not ; speak’st; 
; art sound. 
_ Ten masts at each make not the altitude 
~ Which thou hast perpendicularly fell : 
aM life’s a miracle. Speak yet again, 

Glou. But'havel fall’n, or no ? 
Edy, From the dread summit of this chalky 


5 bourn. 
Look ip a-height ; the shrill-gorged lark so 
i r 


_ Cannot be seen or heard : do but look up. 
r Glou, Alack, I have no eyes. 
_ Is wretchedness deprived that benefit, 
To ge itself by death ? *T'was yetsome com- 
- fort, 
‘ When misery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 
_ And frustrate his proud will. 
a i Give me your arm : 
Up: so. How is ’t ? Feel vou your legs? You 
_ ___ stand, 
Glow, Too well; too well. 
) Eady. This is above all strangeness, 
pon ee crown o’ the cliff, what thing was 


b seers you @ 


hy 


poor unfortunate beggar. 
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Edg. As I stood here below, methought his 

eyes 
Were two full moons; he had a thousand 
70 


noses, 
Horns whelk’d and waved like the enridged 


sea : 
It was some fiend; therefore, thou happy 
father, 
Think that the clearest gods, who make them 
honors 


Of men’s impossibilities, have preserved thee. 
Glou. Ido remember now : henceforth ’'ll 
bear 
Affliction till it do cry out itself 
‘Enough, enough,’ anddie. That thing you 
speak of, 
I took it for a man ; often ’twould say 
“The fiend, the fiend :’ he led me to that 
place. 
Edg. Bear free and patient thoughts. But 
who comes here ? 80 


Enter LEAR, fantastically dressed with wild 
flowers. 

The safer sense will ne’er accommodate 

His master thus. 

Lear. No, they cannot touch me for coining; 
Iam the king himself. 

Edg. O thou side-piercing sight ! 

Lear. Nature’s above art in that respect, 
There’s your press-money. That fellow 
handles his bow like a crow-keeper : draw me 
a clothier’s yard. Look, look, a mouse ! 
Peace, peace ; this piece of toasted cheese will 
do’t. There’s my gauntlet ; I’ll prove it ona 
giant. Bring up the brown bills, O, well 
flown, bird ! i’ the clout, i’ the clout : hewgh! 
Give the word. 

Edg. Sweet marjoram. 

Tear. Pass. 

Glou. I know that voice. 

Lear. Ha! Goneril, with a white beard ! 
They flattered me like a dog ; and told me IT 
had white hairs in my beard ere the black 
ones were there. To say ‘ay’ and ‘no’ to 
every thing that I said !—‘ Ay’ and ‘no’ too 
was no good divinity. When the rain came to 
wet me once, and the wind to make me 
chatter ; when the thunder would not peace at 
my bidding ; there I found ’em, there I smelt 
’em out. Go to, they are not men o’ their 
words: they told me I was every thing ; ’tisa 
lie, I am not ague-proof. 

Glou. The trick of that voice I do well re- 
{ member : : 

Is ’t not the king ? 

Lear. Ay, every inch a king ; 
When I do stare, see how the subject quakes. 
I pardon that man’s life. What was thy 

canse ? 
Adutvery . 
Thou shalt not die : die foradaltery ! No: 
The wren goes to ’t, and the small gilded fly _ 
Does lecher in my sight. 
Let copulation thrive ; for Gloucester’s bastard 
fon 
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Was kinder to his father than my daughters 
Got ’tween the lawful sheets. 
To’t, luxury, pell-mell ! for I lack soldiers. 
Behold yon ‘simpering dame, 120 
Whose face between her forks presages snow ; 
That minces virtue, and does shake the head 
To hear of pleasnre’s name ; 
The fitchew, noi the soiled horse, goes to ’t 
With a more riotous appetite. 
Down from the waist they are Centaurs, 
Though women 11 above: 
But to the girdle do the gods inherit, 
Beneath is all the fiends’ 
There’s hell, there’s darkness, there’s the 
sulphurous pit, 130 
Burning, scalding, stench, consumption ; fie, 
fie, fie f pah, pah ! Give me an ounce of civet, 
good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination : 
there’s money for thee. 
Glou. O, let me kiss that hand ! 
Lear. Let me wipe it first ; it smells of 
mortality. 
Glou. ae ruin’d piece of nature! This great 
wo. 
Shall so abel out to nought. Dost thou know 
me 
Lear, remember thine eyes well enough. 
Dost thou squiny at me? No, do thy worst, 
blind Cupid; Pll not love. Read thou this 
challenge ; mark but the penning of it. 


Glou. Were all the letters suns, I could not 
see 

Edg. 1 rota not take this from report ; it 
is 

And my, heart breaks at it. 

Lear, Read. 

Glou. What, with the case of eyes ? 

Lear. O, ho, are you there with me? No 


eyes in your head, nor no money in your purse? 
Your eyes are in a heavy case, your purse ina 
light ; yet you see how this world goes. 151 

Glou. ILsee it feelingly. 

Lear. What, art mad? A man may see 
how this world goes with no eyes. Look with 
thine ears ; see how yond justice rails upon 
yond simple thief. Hark, in thine ear : change 
places ; and; handy-dandy, which is the jus- 
tice, which is the thief? Thou hast seen a 
farmer’s dog bark at a beggar ? 

Glou. Ay, sir. 160 

Lear. And the creature run from the enr ? 
There thou mightst behold the great image of 
authority : a dog ’s obeyed in office, 

Thou rascal to Hig hold thy bloody hand ! 

Why dost thou lash that whore ? Strip thine 
own back ; 

Thou hotly lust’st to use her in that kind 

For which thou whipp’st her. The usurer 
hangs the cozener. 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear; 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin 
with gold, 169 

And the pee lance of justice hurtless breaks: 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it. 

None does offend, none, I say, none ; I’ll able 
em; 


Take that of me, my friend, who haye 1 . 
power &, 

To seal the accuser’s lips Get thee glass oyna 

And, like a scurvy politician, seem 

To see the things thou dost not. Now, now, 
now, how : 

Pull off my boots : harder, harder : so. 

Edy. O, matter and impertinency mix’d ! 
Reason in madness ! 


aes If thou wilt weep my iors take ” 
y eyes. 180 
I yaaa ieee well enough; thy name is 
Gloucester : 
Thou must be patient; we came erying 
hither : 


Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the 
air 
We wawl and cry. I will preach to thee; 


Ik. 

Alack, alack the day ! 

When we are born, we cry that we 
are come 

To this great stage of fools: this a good ~ 
block ; 

It were a delicate stratagem, to shoe 

A troop of horse with felt : ru put ’t in proof; 

And when [have stol’n upon these sons 


law, 
Then, Tal, kill, kill, kill, kiil, kill! 
_ Enter a Gentleman, with Attendants. 


ee O, here he is : lay hand upon him. 
Your most dear daughter— 
Lear, Novescue? What, a prisoner? f 
am even > 
The natural fool of fortune. Use me well ; 
You shall have ransom, Let me have sure 
geons ; 
Tam ent to the brains. 
Gent. You shall age any thing. 
Lear. No seconds ? all myself ? 
Why, this would make a man a man of sal 
To use his eyes for garden water-pots, e 
Ay. and laying autumn’s dust. Ss 
"Gent. Good sir,—- 
pee I will die bravely, likea bridegroom, 
nat ! ao 
I will be jovial : come, come ; Iam a king, ’ 
My masters, know you that. . 
Gent. You are a royal one, and we obey . 


you. 
Lear, Then there’s life in’t. Nay, if you 
get it, you shall get it with running. Sa, sa, — 
Sa, Sa. [Exit running ; Attendants follow, 
Gent. A sight most pitiful in the meant 
-wretch, 
Past speaking of in aking! Thou hast 0 
daughter, 
Who Rebar nature from the general curse, 
Which twain have brought her to. 
Edq. Hail, gentle sir. 
Gent. _ Sir, nepeas you ; what ’s your 
Edg. Do ah i ear sie sir, of a bi 
toward 2 
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Gent. Most sure and vulgar: every one hears 


au ? 4 

i Which can distinguish sound. 

q Bag. - But, by your favor, 
How near’s the other army ? 

Gent, Near and on speedy foot ; the main 


descry 
Stands on the hourly thought. 
% Js I thank you, sir : that’s all. 
Gent. Though that the queen on special cause 
* is here, 
: Her army is moved on. 
; dg. I thank you, sir. 220 
; [Exit Gent. 
Bi Glow. You ever-gentle gods, take my breath 
i from me ; 
Let not my worser spirit tempt me again 
To die before you please ! 
Edg. Well pray you, father. 
Glou. Now, good sir, what are you ? 
Edg. A most poor man, made tame to for- 
tune’s blows ; 
Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Give meyour hand, 
Til lead you to some biding. 
Hearty thanks : 


ou. 
The bounty and the benison of heaven 
To boot, and boot ! 


. Enter OSWALD. 


iy 

 __Osw. A proclaim’d prize! Most happy ! 

- hat eycless head of thine was first framed 
231 

Thou old unhappy 


“s flesh 
To raise my fortunes. 
rea traitor, 
__ Briefly thyself remember : the sword is out 
That must destroy thee. 
Glou. . Now let thy friendly hand 
- Putstrength enough to’t. [Hdgar interposes. 
Osw. Wherefore, bold peasant, 
Darest thou support a publish’d traitor ? 
~Hence ; 
Lest that the infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 
t Edg. Chill not let go, zir, without vurther 
- 7easion. } 24 
4 Osw, Let go, slave, or thou diest ! 
__ Edg. Good gentleman, go your gait, and 
_ let poor yolk pass: An chud ha’ bin zwaggered 


out of my life, ’twould not ha’ bin zo long as 
 *tis by a vortnight. Nay, come not near th’ 
_ old man; keep out, che vor ye, or ise try 
whether your costard or my ballow be the 
_ harder : chill be plain with you. 
- Osw. Ont, dunghill ! 
Edy. Chill pick your teeth, zir : come ; no 
matter vor your foins. 251 
[They fight, and Edgar knocks him down. 
 Osw. Slave, thou hast slain me ; villain, 
take my purse : 
If eyer thon wilt thrive, bury my body C 
ind give the letters which thou find’st about 


me 

9 Edmund earl of Gloucester ; seek him ont 
the British party: O, untimely jon ! 

es. 


Edg. I know thee well: a serviceable 
villain ; 
As duteous to the vices of thy mistress 
As badness would desire. 
Glou. What, is he dead ? 
Edg. Sit you down, father ; rest you 260 


| Let’s see these pockets: the letters that he 


speaks of 
May be my friends. He’s dead; I am only 
sorr. 
He had he nee death’s-man, Let us see: 
Leave, gentle wax ; and, manners, blame us 
not: 
To know our enemies’ minds, we’ld rip their. 
j hearts ; 
‘Their papers, is more lawful. ‘ 
[Reads] ‘ Let our reciprocal vows be remem= 
bered. You have many opportunities to cut 
him off : if your will want not, time and place 
will be fruitfully offered. There is nothing 
done, if he return the conqueror: then am I 
the prisoner, and his bed my goal; from the’ 
loathed warmth whereof deliver me, and sup- 
ply the place for your labor. 
* Your—wife, so [-would say— 
‘ Affectionate servant, 
* GONERIL.” 
O undistinguish’d space of woman’s will ! 
A plot upon her virtuous husband’s life ; 
And the exchange my brother! Here, in ie 
80 


sands, 
Thee Pll rake up, the post unsanctified 
Of murderous Jechers; and in the mature 
time 
With this ungracious paper strike the sight 
Of the death practised duke : for him ’tis well 
That of thy death and business I can tell. 
Glow. The king is mad : how stiff is my 
vile sense, 
That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge sorrows! Better I were distract: 
So should aay thoughts be seyer’d from my 
> griefs, 

And woes by wrong imaginations lose 290 
The knowledge of themselves. 4 
Edy, Give me your hand ; 

[Drum afar off. 
Far off, methinks, I hear the beaten drum : 
Come, father, Pll bestow you with a friend. 
[Exeunt: 


Scene VII, A tent in the French camp. LEAR 
on a bed asleep, soft music playing ; Gentle- 
man, cnd others attending 


Enter CornvELIA, KENT, and Doctor. 


Cor. O thou good Kent, how shall I live 
and work, 
To abr thy goodness ? My life will be too 
short, 
And every measure fail me, 
Kent. To be acknowledged, madam, is 
o’erpaid. 
All my reports go with the modest truth ; 
Nor more nor clipp’d, but so. 
Cor Be better suited 
* Ba 


KIN G tear, 


These iphone are memories of those worser 


hou 
I mrithee, ae them off. 

Kent. Pardon me, dear madam; 
Yet to be known shortens my made intent : 
My boon I make it, that you know me not 10 
Till time and I think meet. 

Cor. Then be’t so, my good lord. [Zo the 

Doctor| How does the king? 

Doct. Madam, sleeps still. 

Cor. O you kind gods, 

Cure this great breach in his abused nature ! 
The untuned and jarring BCHEGS) O, wind up 
Of this child-changed father ! 

Doct. So please your majesty 
| That we may wake the king: he hath slept 
/ : long. 
ota Cor. Be govern’d by your knowledge, and 

proceed 
I’ the sway of your own will. Is he array’d ? 
Gent. Ay, madam ; in the heaviness of his 
sleep 21 
We put fresh garments on him. 
Doct. Be by, good madam, when we do 
awake him ; 
I doubt not of his temperance. 


‘or. Very well. 
Doct. Please you, draw near. Louder the 
music there ! 
“4 Cor. O my dear father! Restoration hang 
x , Thy medicine on my lips ; and let this kiss 
z) Repair those violent harms that my two sisters 
tei Have in thy reverence made ! 
Kent. Kind and dear princess! 
Had you not been their father, these 
white flakes 30 
Had peaieneed pity of them. Was this a 
face 
To be opposed against the warring winds ? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thun- 


; er 
ar: In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross lightning ? to watch—poor 


er: erdu !— 
we With this thin helm ? Mine enemy’s dog. 
vas Though he had bit me, should have stood 
: that night 
io Against my fire ; and wast thou fain, poor 
father, ' 


To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 
In short and musty straw? Alack, alack! 40 
*Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 
Had av coneluded all. He wakes ; speak to 
him. 
Doct, Madam, do you ; ’tis fittest. 
Cor. Wow does my royal lord ? How fares 
your majesty ? 
Lear. You do me wrong to take me out 0’ 
the.grave : 
Thon art a soul in bliss ; but [am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 
Cor Sir, do you know me ? 
Lear, You are a spirit, I know : when did 
you die? 
“Cor. Still, still, far wide | 50 


Doct, He’s scarce awake : : let him alone Bs 
awhile. * 
Lear. Where have I been ? Where am? $ 
Fair daylight ? [pity, 
Tam mightily abused. I should e’en die coke s 
To see another thus. I know not what tosay, 
I will not swearthese are my hands: let’s see; 
i feel this pin prick. Would I were assured _ 
Of my condition ! 
O, look upon me, sir. 
head hola your hands in benediction o'er me: 
No, sir, you must not ee 
Lear. Pray, do not mock mes 
lam a yery foolish fond old man, 60 
Fourscore and upward, not an hour mere nor ~ 


less ; 
And, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
pesisev a should know you, and know this 


Yet I ais a dcnittat : forI am mainly ignorant 
What place this is ; and all the skill I have 
bed pu ane not these garments ; nor I know 
[at me; 
Whiere L hia lodge last night. Do not laugh 
For, as I am a man, J think this lady 
To be my ehild Cordelia. 
Cor. And so I am, I am. 70. 
Lear. Be your tears wet? yes, ‘faith, ae 
pray, weep not: * 
If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 
I know you do not love me ; for your sisters - 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong? 
You have some cause, they have not, 


Cor, No cause, no cause, 
Lear. Am I in France? 

Kent. In your own kingdom, sit. 
Lear, Do not abuse me. 

Doct. Be comforted, good madam; the 


great rage, 
You see, is kill’d in him : and yet it isdanger 
To make him even o’er the time he has lost. _ : 
Desire him to go in; trouble him no more 81 
Till further settling. ome 
Cor. Will’'t please your highness walk ?- i ~ 
Lear. You must bear with me: 
Pray you now, forget and forgive: lam wae 
and foolish. 
[Exeunt all but Kent and Gentleman, ty 
Gent. Holds it true, sir, that the Duke oF E>’ 
Cornwall was so slain ? 
Kent. Most certain, sir. 
Gent. Who is conductor of his people ? 
Kent. As ’tis said, the bastard son of te 
Gloucester. 
Gent. They say Edgar, his banished son, 
with the Earl of Kent in Germany, ae 
Kent, Report is changeable, ’Tis time to” 
look about ; the powers of the kingdom | ; 
proach apace. ; 
Gent, The arbitrement is like to be bloo 
Fare you well, sir. 
Kent. My point and period will be thro 
ly wrought, 
Or well or ill, as this day’s battle’s fou; 


ACT Y. 


Scene. The British camp, near Dover. 


Enter, with drum and colors, EDMUND, 
ReGAnN, Gentlemen, and Soldiers. 


Edm. eee of the duke if his last purpose 
hold, 
_ Or whether since he is advised by aught 
To change the course: he’s full of alteration 
And self-reproying : bring his constant pleas- 
ure. [To a Gentleman, who goes out. 
Reg. Our sister’s man is certainly mis- 
: carried. ~ 
- Edm. ‘Tis to be doubted, madam. 

Reg. Now, sweet lord, 
You ee the goodness I intend upon you: 
Tell me—but truly—but then speak the truth, 
Do you not love my sister ? 

Me : In honor’d love. 

Reg. But have you neyer found my 
brother’s way ‘ 10 


To the forfended place ? 
Edm. That thought abuses you. 
Reg. 1am doubtful that you have been con- 


a 


ei hg - 


‘ 


A victert 5 Pe ee ye 


: junct 

- And bosom’d with her, as far as we call hers. 
Edm. No, by mine honor, madam, 

Reg. 1 never shall endure her : dear, my 


lord, 
‘Be not familiar with her. 
__ Edm. Fear me not : 
She and the duke her husband! 
Enter, with drum and colors, ALBANY, 
GonERIL, and Soldiers. 
Gon. [Aside] I had rather lose the battle 
than that sister 
Should loosen him and me. 
: Alb. Our very loving sister, well be-met. 
Sir, thisI hear ; the king is come to his ye 


a 


a 


Ao s 
a. 
Sen 


f ter. 
With others whom the rigor of our state 
_ Forced to ery out. Where I could not be 
pe) Douest, 
T never yet was valiant : for this business, 
_ It toucheth us, as France invades our land, 
- Not bolds the king, with others, whom, I fear, 
_ Most just and heavy causes make oppose. 
_ dm. Sir, you speak nobly. 
y is this reason’d ? 
: Combine together ’gainst the enemy; 
For these domestic and particular broils 30 
_ Are not the question here. 
Alb. | Let’s then determine 
_ With the ancient of war on our proceedings. 
_ Edm. [shall attend you presently at your 


Reg. 
Gon. 


tent, 
_ Reg. Sister, you'll go with us? 
_ Gon. No. [with us. 
_ Reg. ’Tis most convenient ; pray you, go 


Edgy. If e’er your grace had speech with 
man so poor, 

Ae: ; 

eres at" 


Hear me one word. 

Alb. I'll overtake you. Speak, 

[Bxeunt all but Albany and Edgar 
Edgy. Before you fight the battle, ope this 
letter. 40 
If you haye victory, let the trumpet sound 
For him that brought it : wretched though I 

seem, ; 

I can produce a champion that will prove 
What is ayouched there. If you miscarry. 
Your business of the world hath so an end, 
And machination ceases. Fortune love you! 

Alb. Stay till I have read the letter. 

Eadg. I was forbid it. 
When time shall serve, let but the herald ery, 
And [ll appear again, 

Alb. Why, fare thee well : I will o’erlook 

thy paper. [Exit Edgar. 50 


Re-enter EpMonp. 


Edm. The enemy’s in view ; draw up your 
powers. 
Here is the guess of their true strength and 
forces ~ 
By diligent discovery ; but your haste 
Is now urged on you. 


Alb. We will greet the time. _ [Evxit. 
Edm. To both these sisters have I sworn 
my love ; 


Each jealous of the other, as the stung 

Are ofthe adder. Which of them shall I take? 

Both? one? or neither? Neither can be 
enjoy’d, 

If both remain alive : to take the widow 


xasperates, makes mad her sister Goneril ; 60 


And hardly shall I carry out my side, 
Her husband being alive. Now then we’lluse 
His countenance for the battle ; which being 


done, 
Let her who would be rid of him devise 
His speedy taking off. As for the mercy 
Which he intends to Lear and to Cordelia, 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall neyer see his pardon ; for my state 
Stands on me to defend, not to debate, [Hxit. 


Scenr Il. A field between the two camps. — 


Alarum within. Enter, with drm and colors, 
LEAR, CorpeniA, and Soldiers, over the 
stage ; and_exeunt. 


Enter EpGar and GLOUCESTER. 


Edy. Here, father, take the shadow of this 
ree : 
For your good host ; pray that the right may 
thrive : 
If ever I return to you again, 
I'll bring you comfort, 
Glou. Grace go with you, sir! 
[Exit Edgar. 
Alarum.and retreat within. Re-enter EpGar. 
Edg. Away, old man; give me thy hand ; 
away ! 
King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta’en; 
Give me thy haud ; come on, 


a 
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Glou. No farther, sir ; a man may rot eyen 
here. 

' Edg. What, in ill thoughts again? Men 
must endure 


Their going hence, even as their coming see 
1 


Ripeness is all : 
Glou. 


come on, 
And that’s true too, [Hxeunt. 


Scent lll. The British camp near Dover. 


Enter, in conquest, with drum and colors, Ep- 
mMuND: LEAR and CORDELIA, prisones; 
Captain, Soldiers, éc. 


Edm. pout officers take them away : good 


ai 
Until fore greater pleasures first be known 
ae are to censure them. 
We are not the first 
Who, with best meaning, have incurr’d the 
worst. 

For thee, oppressed king, am I cast down ; 
Myself could else out- -frown false fortune’s 


frown. 
Shall we not see these daughters and these 
sisters ? [prison : 
Lear. No, no,no,no! Come, let’s away to 


We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage: 

When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel 
down, - 10 

And ask of thee forgiveness : so we'll live, 

And ae and sing, and tell old tales, "and 
augh 

At gilded *patterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news ; and we’ll talk with them 


too, 
Who loses and who wins ; who's in, who’s out ; 
And take upon’s the myster y of things, 

As if we were God’s spies : and we’ll wear out, 
Ina yall pe prison, packs and sects of great 


That ebb end flow by the moon. 
Edm. Take them away. 
Lear. Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 20 
The gods themselves throw incense. Have I 
caught thee ? 
He aot De pete us shall bring a brand from 
hea: 
And fire us ence like foxes. Wipe thine eyes; 
The good-years shall devour them, flesh and fell, 
Ere they shall make us weep : we'll see ’em 
starve first. 
Come. [Exeunt Lear and Cor ee guarded. 
Edg. Come hither, captain ; 
Take thou this note [g giving a pss) 3 +20 follow 
them to prison : 
One step I have advanced thee ; if thon dost 
As this instructs thee, thou dost make thy way 
Tonoble fortunes : know thou this, that men 
Are ag the time is : to be tender-minded 31 
Does not peor a sword ; thy great employ- 
mén 
Will not bear question ; either say thou’lt do’t, 
Or Ld by other means, 
Cap I'll do ’t, my lord. 
Edn. About it; and write happy when 
thou hast done, 


sy ae hee ae 
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Mark, I say, instantly; and carry it so re 
‘As I have set it down. 
Capt. Icannot draw a cart, nor eat dried 


oats 5 . 
If it be man’s work, I'll do ’t. [ Exit. ; 


Flourish, Enter ALBANY, GONERIL, REGAN, 
another Captain, and Soldiers. 


Alb. Sir, you have shown to-day your va- 
liant strain, 40 

And fortune led you well : you have the 
captives 

That were the opposites of this day’ s strife : 

We do require them of you, so to use them 


As we shall find their merits and our safety 

May equally determine. - 
Edm. Sir, I thought it fit 

To send the old and miserable king 

To some retention and appointed guard ; . 

Whose age has charms in it, whose title more, P 


To pluck the common bosom on his side, 
And turn our impress’d laaces in our eyes 50 
Which do command them. With him I sent 


the queen ; 3 
My reason all the same ; and they are ready = 
To-morrow, or at further space, to appear * 
Where you shall hold your session. At this P 
time 
We sweat aie bleed : the friend hathlosthis — 
friend ; i 


And the best quarrels, i in the heat, are cursed 
By those that feel their sha mess ; 
The question of Cordelia and her father 
Bogut es a fitter place. ‘: 
Sir, by your patience, . 

I hold you but a subject of this war, 60 
Not as a brother, 

Reg. That’s as we list to grace him, 
Methinks our pleasure might have been de- — 

manded, 

Ere you had spoke so far. He led our powers ; 
Bore the commission of my place and person ; 
The which immediacy may well stand up, 
And call itself your brother. 

Gon. Not so hot: 


In his own grace he doth exhalt himself, 
More than in your addition. 
Reg. In my rights, 
By me inyested, he compeers the best. 
Gon. That were the most, if he should hus- 
band you. 76 
Reg. Jedtais do oft prove prophets, 
Gon Holla, holla ! 
That eye that told you so look’d but a-squint. 
Reg. Lady, lam not well; else I should 
answer 
From a full-flowin ng stomach. General, 
Take thou my soldiers, prisoners, patrimony ; 5 
Dispose of them, of me ; the walls are thine: 
Witness the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and master. 
Gon. Mean you to enjoy him ? 
Alb. The let-alone lies not in your good — 


will. 
Edm. Norin baa lord. 
Alb, Half-blooded fellow, yes, 80 


Reg. [Fo Edmund] Let the drum strike, and 
oe , rove my title thine. 
_ Alb, Stay yet; hear reason. Edmund, I 
“s arrest thee cane 
_ On capital treason ; and, in thine attaint, 
This gilded serpent [pointing to Gon.]. For 
f your claim, fair sister, 
I bar it in the interest of my wife: 
’Tis she is sub-contracted to this lord, 
~ And I, her husband, contradict your bans, 
if you will marry, make’ your loves to me, 
My lady is bespoke. 
Gon. An interlude ! 
Alb. Thou art arm’d, Gloucester : let the 
trumpet sound : -90 
[f none appear to prove upon thy head 
Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons, 
_ There is my pledge [throwing down a glove] ; 
Pll prove it ou thy heart, 
Ere I taste bread, thou art in nothing less 
‘Than I have here proclaim’d thee. 
Rey. Sick, O, sick ! 
Gon. [Aside] If not, I’llne’er trust medicine. 
Edm. There’s my exchange [throwing down 
ae glove} : what in the world he is 
: That names me traitor, villain-like he lies : 
Call by thy trumpet : he that dares approach, 
On him, on you, who not ? I will maintain 100 
~ My truth and honor firmly. 
; _ Alb. <A herald, ho! 
.* Edm. A herald, ho, a herald ! 
; Alb. Trust to thy single virtue ; for thy 
- soldiers, 
All levied in m 
arge. 


____ Took their dis 
= Tieg. My sickness grows upon me. 
Alb, She is not well ; convey herto my tent. 
[Exit Regan, led. 


Finter a Herald. 


ome hither, herald,—Let the trumpet sound, 
And read out this. 

Capt. Sound, trumpet ! [A trwmpet sounds. 
_ Her. [ Reads) ‘If any man of quality or 
degree within the lists of the army will main- 
tain th Edmund, supposed Earl of Glou- 


name, have in my name 


eester, thut heis a manifold traitor, let him 
appear by the third sound of the trumpet : he 
is bold in his defence.’ 
Edm. Sound ! 
Her. Again! 
Her. Again! 


[First trumpet. 

[Second trumpet. 

[Third trumpet. 
[Trumpet answers within. 


Enter Epaar, at the third sound, armed, with 
; a trumpet before him. 


___ Alb. Ask him his purposes, why he appears 
_ Upon this call o’ the trumpet. 

Her, What are you? 119 
Yourname, your quality ? and why youanswer 
‘is present summons ? - 

fen Know, my name is lost ; 
yy treason’s tooth bare-gnawn and canker-bit: 
Yet am [I noble as the adversary 


me to cope, 
we Which is that adversary ? 
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Edg. What's he that speaks for Edmund 
Earl of Gloucester ? 

Edm. Himself : what say’st thou to him 2 

dg. ‘ Draw thy sword, 
That, if my speech offend a noble heart, 
ay arm may do thee justice ; here is mine. 
Behold, it is the privilege of mine honors, 

My oath, and my proféssion ; I protest, 130 

Maugre thy strength, youth, place, and, emi- 

nence, 

Despite thy victor sword and fire-new fortune. 

Thy valor and thy heart, thou art a traitor ; 

False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father; 

Conspirant ‘gainst this high-illustrious prince ; 

And, from the extremest upward of thy head 

To the descent and “dust below thy foot, 

A most toad-spotted traitor. Say thou ‘ No,’ 

This aeons; this arm, and my best spirits, are 
ent 

To prove upon thy heart, whereto I speak, 140 

Thou liest. 

Edm. In wisdom I should ask thy name ; 
But, since thy outside looks so fair and warlike, 
And that thy tongue some say of breeding 

breathes, 
What safe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I disdain and spurn : 
Back do I toss these treasons to thy head ; 
With the hell-hated lie o’erwhelm thy heart ; 
Which, for they yet glance by and scarcely 
bruise, 
This sword of mine shall give them instant 


way, 
Where they shall rest for ever. Trumpets, 
speak ! 
[Alarums. They fight. Edmund falls. 
Alb. Save him, save him ! 
Gon. This is practice, Gloucester: 151 
By the Jaw of arms thou wast not bound to an« 
swer 
An unknown opposite ; thou art not van- 
quish’d, 
But cozen’d and beguiled. 
Alb. Shut your month, dame, 
Or with this paper shall I stop it : Hold, sir: 
Thou worse than any name, read thine own 


evil: 
No tearing, lady : I perceive you know it. 
: [Gives the letter to Edmund. 
Gon. Say, if I do, the laws are mine, not 
thine : 
Who can arraign me for’t, 
ALG. rms Most monstrous! oh! 159 
Know’st thou this paper ? 
Gon. Ask me not what I know. [Ezit. 
Alb. Go after her : she’s desperate ; govern 


er. 
Edm. What you have charged me with, 
that haye [ done ; 
And more, much more ; the time will bring it 
out: 
‘Tis past, and soam I, But what art thou 


That hast this fortune on me? If thou’rt 
noble, 
I do forgive thee. , 
ag. Let’s exchange charity. 


ir a 
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Iam no less in blood than thou art, Edmund; 
Tf more, the more thou hast wrong’ 7d me, 

My name is Edgar, and thy father's son, 

The gods are just, ’and of our pleasant vices 
Make instr uments to plague us : 171 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got 
Cost him his eyes. 

Edm. Thou hast spoken right, tis true ; 
The wheel is come full circle : I am here. 

Alb. Methought thy very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobleness : I must embrace thee : 
Let sorrow split my heart, if ever I 
Did hate thee or thy father ! 

Edg. Worthy prince, I know’t. 

Alb, Where have you hid yourself ? 

How have you known the miseries of your 


father ? 180 
Edg. By nursing them, my lord. List a 
brief tale 
And when ’ tig told, O, that my heart would 
burst ! 


The bloody proclamation to escape, 
That follow’ a me so near,—O, our lives’ sweet- 
ness ! 
That we the pain of death would hourly die 
Rather than die at once !—taught me to shift 
Into a madman’s rags ; to assume a semblance 
That very dogs disdain’d: and in this habit 
MetI my father with his bleeding rings, 
Their a stones new lost : became ee 
0 
Led ilk egg’ d for him, saved him from de- 
spair ; 
Never,—O fault !—reveal’d myself unto him, 
Until some half-hour past, when I was arm a: 
Not sure, though hoping, 
_Task’d his blessing, and ‘trom first to last 
Told pt my pilgrimage: but his flaw’d 
he: 
Alack, too weak the conflict to support ! 
*Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 
Burst smilingly. 
san. Fe a pect of yours hath moved 


And shall L perchance do good ; but speak you 

on 200 

You look as you had something more to say. 
Alb. If there be more, more woeful, hold 


itin ; 
For I am almost ready to dissolve, 
Hearing of this. 
. Edy. This would have seem’d a period 
To such as love not sorrow ; but another, 
To amplify too much, would ‘make much more, 
And top extremity, 
Whilst I was big in clamor came there in a 
man, 
Who, having seen me in my worst estate, 
Shun’ S i my abhorr’d society ; but then, find. 


Who ras that so endured, with his ates 
arms 

He fastened on my neck, and bellow’d out 

As he’ 43 ae heaven ; threw him on my fa 


mola the tapet pitaous tale afiLear and him, 
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of this good success, 


That ever ear received : which in recounting 
His grief grew: puissant and the strings of life 
Began to crack; twice then the -irumpets 


sounded, 
And there I left him tranced, 
Alb. But who was this ? 
Edgy. Keut, sir, the banish’d Kent ; who in 
disguise 
Follow’d his enemy king, and did him ser- 
vice 226 
Improper for a slave. 
Enter a Gentleman, with a bloody knife. 


Gent. Help, help, O, help! 

Eady. What kind of help ? 
Alb. Speak, man, 
Edy. What means that bloody knife ? 


Gent. ’Tis hot, it smokes ; 
It came even from the heart of—0, she’s 


dead : 
Alb. Who dead? speak, man. 
Gent. Your lady, sir, your lady: and her 
sister 
By her is poisoned ; she hath confess’d it. 
‘Edm. \ was contracted to them both ; all 
three 
Now marry in an instant. 
Edgy. Here comes Kent. 
Alb. Produce their bodies, be they alive or 


ead 35 
This judgment of the heavens, that makes us 
tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. 
Enter Kent. 
O, is this he ? 
The time will not allow the compliment 
Which very manners urges. 
Kent. Tam come 
To bid my king and master aye good night : 
Is he not here? 
Alb. Great thing of us forgot ! 
Speak, Edmund, where’s the king? and 
where's Cordelia ? 
See’st thou this object, Kent ? 
[The bodies of Goneril and Regan are brought 


in. 
Kent. Alack, why thus ? i 
Edm. Yet Edmund was beloved: 
The one the other poison’d for my sake, 
And after slew herself. 
Alb, Evenso. Cover their faces. 
dat, I pant for life : some good I mean to 
0; 
Despite of mine own nature. Quickly send, 
Be brief in it, to the castle ; for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear and on Cordelia : 
Nay, send in time, 
Run, run, O, run! 


Edgy. To who, my lord? Who hath the 
office ? send 
Thy token of reprieve. 
idm. Well thought on: take my sword, 256 
Give it the captain, 
Alb. Haste thee, for thy life. [#ait Rites ¢ 
Edm. He hath co: ssion from thy wilg 
and me 


[er v, 


[Exit Gentleman. - 
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To hang Cordelia in the prison, and 

To lay the blame upon her own despair, 

That she fordid herself. 

Alb. The gods defend her ! Bear him hence 
awhile. [Zdmund is borne off. 


Re-enter Lmar, with Corpreia dead in his 
ams; EpGar, Captain, and others fol- 
lowing. 
Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howl ! O, you are 
men of stones : 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I’ld use them so 
‘That heaven’s vault should crack, She’s gone 
for ever ! 
IT know when one is dead, and when one lives; 
She’s dead as earth. Lend me a looking- 
261 


glass ; 
Tf that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why, tlien she lives. 
Kent. Ts this the promised end ? 
, ay . Or image of that horror ? 
* Lear. This feather stirs : she lives! if it 
2 SO, 
It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 
Kent. [Kneeling] O my good master ! 
Lear. Prithee, away. 
Edgy. Tis noble Kent, your friend. 
Lear. A plague upon you, murderers, trai- 
tors all! 
I might have sayed her ; now she’s gone for 
ever! 270 
Cordelia, Cordelia! stay a little. Ha! 
What is’t thou say’st ? Her voice was ever 


soft, 
Géntle, and low, an excellent thing in woman. 
I kill’d the slave that was a-hanging thee. 
Capt. °Tis true, my lords, he did. 
Lear. Did I not, fellow ? 
I have See the day, with my good biting fal- 
chion 
T would have made them skip : I am old now, 
And these same crosses spoil me. Who are 


you? 
Mine eyes are not o’ the best : I'll tell you 
straight. 
Kent.) If fortune brag of two she loved and 


ated, 280 
One of them we behold. 
Lear. This is a dull sight. 
Kent ? 
_ Kent. The same, 
Your servant Kent. Where is your servant 

Caius ? 

Lear. He’s a good fellow, I can tell you 


4 that ; 
He’ll strike, and quickly too: he’s dead and 
rotten. Re 
Kent. No, my good lord ; I am the very 
Lear, Vilsee that straight. 
ent. That, from your first of difference 
and decay, 


Are you not 
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Fall, and cease!- 
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Have follow’d your sad steps. ; 
Lew You are welcome hither. 


oe 
Kent. Nor no man else: aill’s cheerless, 
dark, and deadly. 290 
Your eldest daughters have fordone them=- 
selves, 
And desperately are dead. 
Lear, Ay, so I think. 
Alb, He knows not what he says : and vain 
it is 
That we present us to him, - 
Edy. Very bootless. 


Enter a Captain. 


Capt. Edmund is dead, my lord. 

Alb. That’s but a trifle here. 
You lords and noble friends, know our intent. 
What comfort to this great decay may come 
Shall be applied : for us, we will resign, 
During the life of this old majesty, 

To him our absolute power: [To Edgar and 
A Kent] you, to your rights : 300 
With boot, and such addition as your honors 
Have more than merited. All friends shall 
taste : 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservings. O, see, see! 
Tear. And my poor fool is hang’d! No, 
no, no life ! 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt come no 
more, 
Never, never, never, never, never ! 
Pray you, undo this button : thank you, six. 
Do you see this? Look on her, look, her lips, ~ 


Look there, look there ! [Dies. 311 
Edy He faints! My lord, my lord ! 
Kent. Break, heart; I prithee, break ! 
Edgy. Look up, my lord, 
Kent. Vex not his ghost : O, let him pass! 


he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this . tough 
world 
Stretch him out longer. 
Edg. He is gone, indeed. 
-Kent. The wonder is, he hath endured so 
long: 
He but Senngta his life. 


Aib. Bear them from hence. Our present 


business 
Is general woe. [To Kent and Edgar] Friends 
of my soul, you twain 319 


Rule in this realm, and the gored state sustain. 
Kent. Thave a journey, sir, shortly to go ; 

My master calls me, I must not say no. 
The weight of this sad time we must 


obey ; 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 
The oldest hath borne most: we that are 


young 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long. 
[Exeunt, with a dead morch, 
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» INTRODUCTION. 


Macbeth was seen acted by Dr. Forman—who gives a detailed sketch of the play—on April 
1610 ; but the characteristics of versitication forbid us to place it after Pericles and Antony an 
Cleopatra, or very near The Tempest. Upon the whole, the internal evidence supports the epinion 
of Malone, that the play was writte» about 1606. The materials for his play Shakespeare found in 
Holinshed’s Chronicle, connecting the portion which treats of Duncan and Macbeth with Holinshed’s 
account of the murder of King Duffe by Donwald. The appearance of Banquo’s ghost and the sleep- 
walking of Lady Macbeth appear to bs inventions of the dramatist. The Cambridze editors, Messrs. 
Glark and Wright, are of opinion that Macbeth was interpolated with passages by Middleton, but 
this theory is in a high degree doubtful. While in Hamlet and others of Shakespeare’s plays we feel 
that Shakespeare refined upon or brooded over his thoughts, Macbeth seems as if struck out ata heat 
and imagine:l from first 10 last with unabated fervor. It is like a sketch by a great master in which 
every thing is executed with rapidity and power, and a subtlety of workmanship which has beco: 
instinctive. “he theme of the drama is the gradual ruin through yielding to evil within and eyi 
Without, of a man, who, though from the first tainted by base and ambitious thoughts, yet possessed 
elements in his nature of possible honor and loyalty. The contrast between Macbeth and Lady 
Maebeth, united by their affections, their fortunes and their crime, is made to illustrate and light uy 
the character of each. Macheth has physical Courage but moral weakness, and is subject to excit 
imaginative fears. His faint and intermittent loyalty embarrasses him—he would have the gains of 
crime without its pains. But when once his hands are dyed with blood, he hardly cares to with- 
draw them, and the same fears which had tended to hold him back from murder now urge him on to 


do ible and treble murders until slaughter, almost reckless, becomes the hubit of hisreign. At last’ 


the gallant soldier of the opening of the play fights for his life with a wild and brute-like force, His 
whole existence has become joyless and loveless, and yet he clings to existence. Lady Macbeth is of 
a {iner‘ind more delicate nature. Having fixed her eye upon an end—the attainment for her hus- 
band of Duncan’s crown—she accepts the inevitable means; she nerves herself for the terrible 
night’s work by artificial stimulants; yet she cannot strike the sleeping king who resembles her 
father. Havingsustained her weaker husband, her own strength gives way: and in sleep, when her 
will cannot control her thoughts, she is piteously afflicted by the memory of one stain of blood upon 
her little hand. At last her thread of life snaps suddenly. Macbeth, whose affection for her was 
real, has sunk too far in the apathy of joyless crime to feel deeply her loss. Banquo, the loyal 
soldier, praying for restraint against evil thoughts which eter his mind as they had entered Mac- 
beth’s, but which work no evil there, is set over against Macbeth, as virtue is set over against dis- 
loyalty. The witches are the s1perna/ural beings of terror, in harmony with Shakespeare’s tragic 
eriod, as the fairies of the Midsummer Nights Dream are the supernatural beings of his days of 
‘ancy anil frolic, and as Ariel is the supernatural genius of his latest period. There is at once a 
grossness, a horrible reality about the witches, and a mystery and grandeur of evil influence, 
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es Scenz I. A desert place. 
_ Thunder and lightning. Enter three Witches, 
’ First Witch. When shall we three meet 


again 
Tn thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 
See. Witch. When the hurlyburly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won. 
Third Witch. That will be ere the set of 
sun, : 
First Witch. Where the place ? 
Sec. Witch. Upon the heath. 
Third Witch. There to meet with Macbeth, 
First Witch. T come, Graymalkin ! 
Sec. Witch. Paddock calls. 
Third Witch. Anon, 10 
All, Fair is foul, and foul is fair : 
Hoyer through the fog and filthy air. 
[Exeunt. 


Scenz If. A camp near Forres. 


Alarum within. Enter Duncan, Maucoum, 
DoNALBAIN, LENNOX, with Attendants, 
meeting a bleeding Sergeant, 

Dun. What bloody man is that? He can 
report, 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 
al. This is the sergeant 
Who like a good and hardy soldier fought 
*Gainst my captivity. Hail, brave friend ! 
‘Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
As thou didst leave it. 
Ser. _ Doubtful it stood ; 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
And peore their art. The merciless Macdon- 
wald-— 
‘Worthy to be a rebel, for to that 10 

The multiplying villanies of nature 

Do swarm upon him—from the western isles 
Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied ; 

And fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, 
Show’d like a rebel’s whore; but all’s too 


weak : 
For braye | Macbeth—well he deserves that 

name— 

_ Disdaining fortune, with his brandish’d steel, 

| Which smoked with bloody execution, 

Like valor’s minion carved out his passage 

__ Till he faced the slave ; 

: #Which ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell 

=. to him, 

fill he unseam’d him from the nave to the 


_ chaps, 
And fix’d his head upon our battlements, 
Dun. Ovailiant cousin! worthy gentleman! 
_ __ Ser. As whence the sun ’gins his reflection 
meoprsecking storms and direful thunders 
: reak, - 
from that spring whence comfort seem’ il 
to come 
iscomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, 
Taark: | . ; 
mer justice had with valor arn’d 


Compell’d these skipping kerns to trust their 
heels, 30. 
But the Norweyan lord surveying vantage, 
With furbish’d arms and new supplies of men 
Began a fresh assault. 
Dun. Dismay’d not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 
Ser. Yes ; 
As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 
lf I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks, 
so they 
Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe: 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 40 
I cannot tell. 
But Iam faint, my gashes ery for help. 
Dun. So well thy words become thee as 
thy wounds ; 
They smack of honor both. Go get him sur- 
geons. [Lxit Sergeant, attended. 
Who comes here ? 


Enter Ross. 


Mal. The worthy thane of Ross. 
Len. What a haste looks through his eyes! 
So should he look 


That seems to speak things strange. 


Ross. God save the king! 
Dun. Whence camest thou, worthy thane? 
Ross. From Fife, great king, ; 
Where the Norweyan banners flout the Bae 
And fan our people cold. Norway himself, 50 
With terrible numbers, 
Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 


The thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict; © 


Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in proof, 
Confronted him with self-comparisons, 
Point against point rebellious, arm ’gainst arm, 
Curbing his lavish spirit : and, to conclude; 
The victory fell on us. 
Dun. Great happiness ! 
Ross. That now 
Sweno, the Norways’ king, craves composition: 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men 60 
Till he disbursed at Saint Colme’s inch 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use, 
Dun. No more that thane of Cawdor shall 
deceive 
Our noes interest : go pronounce his present 
eath, 
And with his fornier title greet Macbeth. 
Ross. Vl see it done. 
Dun. What he hath lost noble- Macbeth 
hath won. [Exeunt, 


Scene IIL. A heath near Forres. 


Thunder, Enter the three Witches. 


First Witch. Where hast thou been, sister ? 
Sec. Witch. Killing swine. 
Third Witch. Sister, where thou ? 
First Witch. A sailor’s wife had chestnuts 
in her lap, 
And munch’d, and munch’d, and munch’d, s-« 
‘Give me,’ quoth I; 
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* Aroint thee, witch !’ the rump-fed ronyon 
cries. 
Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the 


ger: 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
Pl do, Pll do, and Pll do. 
Sec. Witch. Yl give thee a wind, 
First Witch. Thou’rt kind. 
Third Witch. And I another. 
First Witch. Y myself have all the other, 
And the very ports they blow, 
All the quarters that they know 
V the shipman’s card. 
I will drain him dry as hay : 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 
He shall live 2 man forbid : 
Weary se’nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine : 
Though ns bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 
Look what I-have. 
Sec. Witch. Show me, show me. 
First Witch. Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 
Wreck’d as homeward he did come. 
[Drum within. 
Third Witch. A drum, adrum ! 30 
Macbeth doth come. 
All. The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about : 
Thrice to thine and thrice to mine 
And thrice again, to make up nine. 
Peace ! the charm’s wound up. 


Enter Macsetx and BANQUO. 


Macb. So foul and fair a day I have not 
seen, 
Ban, How far is’t call’d to Forres ? What 
are these 
So wither’d and so wild in their attire, 40 
That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on’t? Live you ? orare you aught 
That man may question ? You seem to under- 
stand me, 
By each at once her chappy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips ; you should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 
Mach. Speak, if you can : what are you? 
First Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to 
thee, thane of Glamis ! 
Sec. Witch. Allhail, Macbeth, hail to thee, 
thane of Cawder ! 
Third Witch. All hail, Macbeth, thou shalt 
be king hereafter ! 50 
Ban. Good sir, why do you start ; and seem 
to fear 
Benes er do sound so fair? I the name of 
ruth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which ovtwardly yeshow ? My noble partner 
Yon greet with present grace and great predic- 


tion 
Qf noble haying and of royal hope, 


10 


That he semis rapt withal: to me you speak — 


not. 
If you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will 


not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 60 
Your favors nor your hate. 
First Witch. Hail! 
Sec. Witch. Hail! 
Third Witch. Hail! 
First Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and 
greater. 
Sec. Witch. Not so happy, yet much hap- 


ier. 
Thin Witch. Thou shalt-get kings, though 
thou be none : 
So all hail, Macbeth and Banquo ! 
First Witch. Banquo and Macbeth, all hail! 
Macb. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell 
me more ; 70 
By Sinel’s death I know I am thane of Glamis; 
But tO, of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor 
ves, 
A prosperous gentleman ; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor, Say from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence \? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our wa; 
With such prophetic greeting ? Speak, L charge 


[Witches vanish. _ 


you. 
Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water 


as, 
And these are of them, Whither are they yan- 
ish’d ? 80 
Macb. Into the air; and what seem’d cor- 
poral melted : 
As breath ee the wind. Would they had 
stay’d ! 
Ban. Were such things here as we do speak 
about ? 
Or have we eaten onthe insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner? - 
Macb. Your children shall be kings. 
Ban, You shall be bet 
Macb. And,thane of Cawdor too : went it 
not so? 
Ban. To the selfsame tune and words, 
Who’s here? 


Enter Ross and Ancus. 


Ross, nig king hath happily received, Mac- 
t 
The news of thy success ; and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels’ fight, 91 
His wonders and his praises do contend 
Which Piero be thine or his: silenced with 
hat, 

In saver | o’er the rest o’ the selfsame day, 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as hail 
Came post with post ; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom’s great defence, 
And pour’d them down before him. 

Ang. We are sent 100 
To give thee from our royal master thanks ; 


=a 


f 


) iy 
ae 


a 
_ Only to herald thee into his sight, 
_ ‘Not pay thee. 
a4 oss. And, for an earnest of a greater 
. honor, 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of 
Cawdor : 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 
Fer it is thine. 
Bun. What, can the devil speak true ? 
Mach. The thane of Cawdor lives : why do 
you dress me 
In borrow’d robes ? 

Ang. Who was the thane lives yet ; 
But under heavy judgment bears that life 110 
Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was 

combined 


> With those of Norway, or did line the rebel 

= - With hidden help and vantage, or that with 
a both 

- _ He labor’d in his country’s wreck, I know not; 

-: But treasons capital, confess’d and proved, 

___Have overthrown him. 

a eae. [Aside] Glamis, and thane of Caw- 
> or! 

‘ The greatest is behind. [To Ross and Angus] 

4 Thanks for your pains. 


[To Ban.] Do you not hope your children 
ea shall be kings, 
_ When those that gave the thane of Cawdor 


to me 
Promised no Jess to them ? 
pean. That trusted home 120 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But’tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s 
In deepest consequence. 
Cousins, a word, I pray you. 
Mac. [Aside] Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme.—I thank you, gentle- 
men. 
| aehed This supernatural soliciting 130 
annot be ill, cannot be good : if ill, 
‘ Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
si Commencing ina truth ? [am thane of Caw- 


dor ; 

[ff good, why do I yield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
_ Against the use of nature ? Present fears 
_ Are less than horrible imaginings : 
_ My thonght, whose murder yet is but fantas- 
; ..) tical, 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smother’d in surmise, and nothingis 141 
But what is not. ; 
Ban. Look, how our partner’s rapt. 
Macb. {.A3ide] If chance will have me king, 
; why, chance may crown me, ¥ 
- Without my stir. 

Ban. New honors come upon him, 
ke our Saanee garments, cleave not to their 
mo} 
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Macb. [Aside] Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest 


ay. 
Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your 
leisure. 
Macb. Give me your favor : my dull brain 
was wrought 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your 
pains 150 
Are register’d where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them, Let us toward the 


king. 
Think upon what hath chanced, and, at more 
time 
The interim having weigh’d it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 


an. Very gladly. 
Mach, Tillthen, enough. Come, friends. 
VCore [Exeunt. 
Scene IV. Forres, The palace. 


Flourish. Enter DUNCAN, MALCcoLtm, DoNAL- 
BAIN, LENNOX, and Attendants. 


- Dun. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are 
not 
Those in commission yet return’d ? 

Mal. My liege, 
They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die : who did report 
That very frankly he confess’d his treasons, 
Implored your highness’ pardon and set forth 
A deep repentance : nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it ; he died 
As one that had been studied in his death 
To throw away the dearest thing he owed, 10 
As ’twere a careless trifle. 

Dun. There’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. 

Enter MAcBeru, BANQUO, Ross, and ANGUS, 
O worthiest cousin ! 

The sin of my ingratitude even now 

Was heavy on me: thou art so far before 

That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 

To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less de- 


served, : 
That the proportion both of thanks and pay- 
ment - 19 
Might have been mine! only I have left to say, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 
Mach. The service and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itself. Your highness’ part 
Is to receive our duties ; and our duties 
Are to your throne and state children and 
servants, 
Which do but what they should, by doing 
every thing 
Safe toward your love and honor. 
Dun. Welcome hither : 
I have begun to plant thee, and will labor 
To make thee full of growing. Noble Ban- 


120, 
That bast no less deserved, nor must he 
known 


¥r 
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_ No less to have done:so, let me infold thee 
And hold thee to my heart, : 


Ban. There if I grow, 
The harvest is your own. 
Dun. My plenteous joys, 


Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 


' In drops of sorrow. Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 


And you whose places are the nearest, know 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our Bideehs Malcolm, whom we name here- 
: after f 
The Prince of Cumberland ; which honor 
must 
Not unaccompanied invest him only, 40 
But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
Ou all deservers. From hence to Inverness, 
And bind us further to you. 
Macb, The rest is labor, which is’ not used 
for you: 
Yl be myself the harbinger and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach ; 
So humbly take my leave. 
Dun. My worthy Cawdor ! 
Macb. [Aside] The Prince of Cumberland ! 
that is astep 
On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, 
For in my way it lies, Stars, hide your fires ; 
Let not light see my black and deep desires : 
The eye wink at the hand ; yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to a 
. Geit. 
Dun. True, worthy Banquo ; he is yar so 
yaliant, 
And in his commendations I am fed ; 
It is a banquet to me.  Let’s after him, 
Whose care is gone before to bid us weleome: 
It is a peerless kinsman. [Flourish. Exeunt. 


Macbeth’s castle. 
Enter Lavy MacBera, reading a letter. 


Lady M. ‘They met me in the day of suc- 
cess : and I have learned by the perfectest re- 
pou they have more in them than mortal 
knowledge. When I burned in desire to ques- 
tion them further, they made themselves air, 
into which they vanished. Whiles I stood 
rapt in the wonder of it, came missives from 
the king, who all-hailed me ‘‘ Thane of Caw- 
der ;’’ by which title, before, these weird sis- 
ters saluted me, and referred me to the com- 
ing on of time, with “‘ Hail, king that shalt 
be!” This have I thought good to deliver 
thee, my dearest partner of greatness, that 
thou mightst not lose the dues of rejoicing, by 
being ignorant of what greatness is promised 
thee. Lay it to thy heart, and farewell,’ 
Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 

hat thou art promised : yet do I fear thy 

nature ; 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way : thou wouldst be 


great ; 

Art not without ambition, but without 20 

The illness should attend it: what thou 
wouldst highly, 


Scenz V. Inverness. 


That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play 


: false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win: 
have, great Glamis, 
That which cries ‘Thus thou must do, if thea 


ave it ; 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone.’ Hie thee 

hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear ; 
And chastise with the valor of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 50 
To have thee crown’d withal. 


Enter a Messenger. 


What is your tidings ? 

Uess. The king comes here to-night. 

Lady M. Thou’rt mad to say it: 
Is not thy master with him ? who, were’t so, 
Would have inform’d for preparation. 

Mess. So please you, it is true: our thane 

is coming: 
One of my fellows had the speed of him, 
Who, almost dead for breath, had searrely 


more 

Than would make up his message. 

Lady M. Give him tending ; 
He brings great news. [Exit Messenger. 

The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 40 — 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood ; 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace be-— 


tween 

The effect and it! Come to my woman’s 
breasts, 

And take my milk for gall, you murdering 
mninisters, 


Wherever in your sightless substances 50 

You area nature’s mischief !. Come, thick 
night, : 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it — 
makes, 

Nor genes peep through the blanket of the 


ark, 
To cry ‘ Hold, hold !’ 
Enter Macertn. 
Great Glamis ! worthy Cawdor ! 

Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter t 
Thy letters have transported ms beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 

Macb. My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady M. And when goes hence? 60 

Macb. To-morrow, as he purposes. 

Lady M. O, never 
Shall sun that morrow see ! oa 


Your face, my thane, is a3 a hook where me 


“wd 
: om 
thow]dst 


An 
* 


as 


’ 


- 


— 


May read strange matters. To beguile the 
_ time 
Look like ‘the time ; bear welcome in your 


eee 

Your hand, your tongue : look like the inno- 

cent flower, 
But be the-serpent under’t. He that’s coming 
Must be provided for : and you shall put 
This night’s great business into my dispatch ; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to 
- come =e 70 

Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom, 
Macb.. We will speak further. 
Lady M. Only look up clear ; 
To alter favor ever is to fear : 
Leave all the rest to me. - 


Scenz VI. Before Macbeth’s castle. 


Hautboys and torches. Enter Duncan, MAx- 
coum, DoNALeAIN, BANQuo, LENNOX, 
Macvvurr, Ross, Aneus, and Attendants. 


_ [Exeunt. 


Dun, This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the 


air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
_ Unto our gentle senses. 
an. This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s 
breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant 
; cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have 
observed, 
The air is delicate. 


Enter LApy Macsetu. 


Dun. See, see, our honor’d hostess ! 10 
The love that follows us sometime is our 


trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach 


you 

How you shall bid God ’ild us for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady Mi All our service 

In every point twice done and then done 
double 

_ Were poor and single business to contend 

Against phone honors deep and broad where- 
wit . 

Your majesty loads our house: for those of 


old, 
And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 
We rest your hermits. 
Dun. Where’s the thane of Cawdor? 20 
We coursed him at the heels, and had a pur- 


purveyor: but he rides well ; 

- And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath 
F holp him 

his home before us. Fair and noble hos- 


tess, 
are guest to-night. 
. Your servants ever 


Have theirs, themselves and what is theirs, in 
compt, 
.To make their audit at your highness’ pleas- 


ure, 
Still to return your own. 


Dun. Give me your hand ; 
Conduet me to mine host: we love him 
highly, 


And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave, hostess. [Eweunt. 31 


Scene VII. Macbeth’ s castle. 


Hautboys and torches. Enter a Sewer, and 
divers Servants with dishes and service, and 
pass over the stage. Then enter MACBETH. 
Macb. If it were done when ’tis done, then 

*twere well 

It were done quickly : if the assassination 

Could trammel up thie consequence, and catch 

With his surcease success ; that but this blow 

Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time,. 

We'ld jump the life to come. But in these 

cases 


“We still have judgment here ; that we but 
teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, re- 
turn , 

To plague the inventor: this even-handed 
jastice 10 

Commends the ingredients of our poison’d 
chalice 


To our own lips. He’s here in double trust ; 

First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 

aa both against the deed ; then, as his 
host. 

Who should against his murderer shut the 


oor, 

Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this 
Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues, 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, 
against o 

The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 20 

"And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, 
horsed 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. Ihaye no 
spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but onl 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itse! 

And falls on the other. 

Enter LADY MACBETH. 


How now! what news ? 
Lady M. He has almost supp’d : why have 
you left the chamber ? 
Macb. Hath he ask’d for me ? 
Lady M. Know you not he has? 36 
Macb. We will proceed no further in this 
business : 
He hath honor’d me of late; and I have 
bought 
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Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their newest 
gloss, 

Not van aside so soon, 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dress’d yourself ? hath it slept 
since ? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? From this time 
Such [ account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valor 40 
ae art in desire? Wouldst thou have 
that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem, 
Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would, : 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage ? 
‘ac Prithee, peace : 
I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 

Lady M. What beast was’t, then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, se 

5 


would 

Be so much more the man. Nor time nor 
place 

Did prea Sdhere, and yet you would make 
oth ; 


They have. made themselves, and that their 
fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck, and 
now 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks 


me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have a my nipple from his boneless 


And dash'd ‘the brains out, had Iso sworn as 


ou 
Have done to this. 

Macb. If we should fail ? 

Lady M. We fail ! 
Bat screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we’lisaot fail. When Dancan is asleep— 
Bunereto the rather shall his day’s hard jour- 


Soundly iyangits him—his two chamberlains 

_ Will [ with wine and wassail so convince 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A Embeck only : when in swinish slee 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 70 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? 

Mac. Bring forth men-children only ; 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received, 
When ae have mark’d with blood those sleepy 


of his on chamberand used their very dag- 


ers, 
That the have done’t ? 
Lady ia Who dares receive it other, 


‘Ma we shall make our griefs and clamor rear 
Upon his death ? 

Mach. I am settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 80 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show : 
False face must hide what the false heart doth 

know, [Exeunt. 


ACT IL. 
Scene I. Court of Macbeth’s castle, © 


Enter BANQUO, and FLEANCE bearing a torch 
before him. be 
Ban. How goes the night, boy ? 
Fle. The moon is down ; I have not heard” 
the clock. 
Ban. Aud she goes down at twelve. : 
Fle. I take’t, ’tis later, sir, 
Ban. Wold, take my sword. There’s hus- 
bandry in heaven ; 
Their candles are all out. Take thee that too. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yetI would not sleep : merciful powers, 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that, nature 
Gives way to in repose! 


Enter Maceetn, and a Servant a a torch. 


Give me my sword. 
Who’s there ? 10 
Macb. A friend. - 
Ban. ae sir, not yet at rest ? The king’s 
a-be > 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your offices. 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of most kind hostess ; and ’ shut 


up 3 
In measureless content. % 
Maeb. Being unprepared, = 
Our will became the servant to efect ; 
Which else should free have wrought, ” “tg 
Ban. All's well. 
I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters : 
To you they have show’d some truth. 21 
Mach. I think not of them ; 
Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, 
We would spend it in some words upon that 
business, 
If you would grant the time. 
Ban. At your kind’st leisure, 
Mach, If you shall cleave to my consent, 
when ’tis, . 
It shall make honor for you, 
Ban. So I lose none 
In seeking to augment it, but still kee 
My bosom franchised and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsell’d, 
Macb. Good repose the while f 
Ban. Thanks, sir : the like to you ! 30 
ee Banquo and Fleance 
ate: ae bid thy mistress, when my drink 


She espe di the bell. . Get thee to bed. 
(Exit 


Scere 1] 
_ Is this a dagger which Isee before me, 


MACBETH. 
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The handle toward my hand? Come, let me 
clutch thee. 
f have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight ? or artthop but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
ing from the heat-oppressed brain ? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 40 
As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other 


senses, 
Or else worth all the rest ; I see thee still, 
And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. There’s no such 


Tt is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. Now o’er the one half- 
world 

Wature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 


' Thecurtain’d sleep ; witchcraft celebrates 51 


Pale Hecate’s offerings, and wither’d murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his. stealthy 

3 ce, 

With fargnin’s ravishing strides, towards his 
esign 

Moves = aghost. Thou sure and firm-set 

eartl 

Hear = my steps, which way they walk, for 

ear 


Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And take the present horror from the time, 


. Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat, = 


lives : 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath 
gives. [4 bell rings. 
I go, and itis done ; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell 
zit. 


Scene Il. The same. 
Enter LADY MACERETH. 


M. That which hath made them 
drank hath made me bold ; 
What hath | ee them hath given me fire. 
Hark ! Peace 


! 
Tt was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the stern’st good-night. Heis 
about it : 
The doors are open ; and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores: I have 
drugg’d their possets, 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. 
Mach. gare Who’s there ? what, ho! 9 
Lady M. » 1 am afraid they have 


awaked, 
And aa Tey done. The attempt and not the 


- Confounds us. Hark! I laid their daggers 
ready 5 


Ay 


He ue not miss "em. Had he not resem- 


My father as he slept, I had done’t. 
Enter MAcBETH. 


My husband ! 

Mach. I have done the deed. Didst thou 
not hear a noise ? 

Lady M. Uheard the owl scream and the 


at crickets ee 
id not you s 2 
Mach.” When ? 
Lady M. Now. 
Mach. As I descended ? 
Lady M. Ay. 
Mach. Hark! 
Who lies i’ the second chamber ? 
Lady M. Donalbain. 20 
Macb. This is a sorry sight. 
Looking on his hands. 
Lady M. A foolish thought, to say a sorry 


sight. 
-Macb. There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and 
one cried ‘ Murder !” 
That they did wake each other : I stood and 
heard them : 
But per ‘did say their prayers, and address’d 
em 


Again to sleep. 
Lady M. There are two lodged together. 
Mach. One cried ‘God bless us!’ and 
‘Amen’ the other ; 
As ney pee seen me with these hangman’s 
ands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say ‘ Amen,” 
When they did say. ‘ God bless us !” 
Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 30 
Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce 
‘Amen’ ? 
I had most need of blessing, and ‘ Amen’ 
Stuck in my throat. 
Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways ; so, it will make us mad. . 
Mach. Methought I heard a voice ery 
‘Sleep no more! 
came does murder sleep’, the innocent 
sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s 


bath, - 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second 


course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast,— 
Lady M. What do you mean ? 
Mach. Still it cried ‘ Sleep no more !’ to all 
the house : 41 
‘Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore 
Cawdor more.” 
sleep no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no 
Who wasitthat thus cried ? Why, 
worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things. Go get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 
Why did you bring these daggers from the 


na 
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They must lie there: go carry them ; and 
smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 
Macb. Tl go no more : 50 
I am afraid to think what i have done ; 
Look on’t again I dare not. 
Lady M. Infirm of purpose ! 
Give ine Ve daggers : the sleeping and the 
dea 


Are butas pictures ; ’tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal ; 
For it must seem their guilt, 
(Exit. Knocking within. 
Mach. Whence is that knocking ? 
How is’t with me, when every noise appals 


me? 
‘What hands are here? ha! they pluck out 
mine eyes. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will 
rather 61 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 


Re-enter LADY MACBETH. 


Lady M. My hands are of your color ; but 
I shame 
To wear a heart so white. [Knocking within.] 
[hear a knocking 
At the south entry : retire we to our chamber; 
A little water clears us of this deed : 
How easy is it, then! Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. [Knocking within. | 
Hark ! more knocking. 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us, 
And show us to be watchers. Be not lost 71 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Macb.. To know my deed, ’twere best not 
know myself. [Knocking within. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would 
thou couldst ! [Exeunt. 


Scene Ill, The same. 
Knocking within. Enter a Porter. 


Porter. Here’s a knocking indeed! If a 
man were porter of héll-gate, he should have 
old turning the key. [Knocking within.] 
Knock, knock, knock ! Who’s there, i’ the 
name oi Beelzebub? Here’s a farmer, that 
hanged himself on the expectation of plenty : 
come in time ; have napkins enow about you; 
here you'll sweat for’t. [Knocking within.] 
Knock, knock! Who’s there, in the other 
devil’s name ? Faith, here’s an equivocator, 
that could swear in both the seales against 
either scale ; who committed treason enough 
for God’s sake, yet could not equivocate to 
heaven: O, come in, equivocator. [Knocking 
within.] Knock, knock, knock ! Who's there? 
Faith, here’s an English tailor come hither, for 
stealing out of a French hose : come in, tailor; 
here you may roast your goose. [Knocking 
within.| Knock, knock ; never at quiet! What 
axe you? But this place is too cold for hell. 
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i 
V’ll devil-porter it no further : I had thought Hf ‘. 


to have let in some of all professions tl at go 
the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire, 
[Knocking within.} Anon, anon! I pray you, 
remember the porter. [Opens the gate. 


Enter Macpu¥rr¥ and LENNOX, 


Macd. Was it so late, friend, ere you went 
to bed, 
That you do lie so late ? 

Port. ’Faith sir, we were carousing till the 
second cock ; and drink, sir, is a great provo- 
ker of three things. 

Macd. What three things does drink es- 
pecially provoke ? 30 

Port. Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep, and 
urine. Lechery, sir, it provokes, and unpro- 
yokes ; it provokes the desire, but it takes 
away the performance : therefore, much drink 
may be said to be an: equivocator with lechery ; 
it makes him, and it mars him ; itsets him on, 
and it takes him off ; it persuades him, and 
disheartens him; makes him stand to, and 
not stand to ; in conelusion, equivocates him 
in a sleep, and, giving him the lie, leaves him. 


Macd. \ believe drink gave thee the lie last 
night. 41 
Port. That it did, sir, i’ the very throat ‘on 


me: but I requited him for his lie; and, I 
think, being too strong for him, though he 
took up my legs sometime, yet I made a shift 
to cast him. 


Macd. Is thy master stirring ? 
Enter MACBETH, 
Our knocking has awaked him; here . 


comes, 


Len. Good morrow, noble sir. 

Macb. Good morrow, both. 
Macd. Is the king stirring, worthy thane ? 

Macb. Not yet. 50 
Macd. We did command me to call timely 


on him: 
I have almost slipp’d the hour. i 
Vl bring you to him, 


Macb. 
Mucd. 1 know this is a joyful trouble to 
you ; , 


But yet ’tis one, 


Macb. The labor we delight in physies pain. 


This is the door. 
Maca. I'll make so bold to call 
For 'tis my limited service. Exit. 


Len. Goes the king hence to-day ? 
Macd. He does : he did appoint so. 
Len. The night has been unruly : where we 


lay 
Our chinmeys were blown down ; and, as ba 


say, 

Lamentings heard i’ the air; strange screams 
of death, 

And prophesying with accents terrible 

Of dire combustion and confused events 

New hatch’d to the woeful time ; the obseure 


bird m.. 
Clamor’d the sores night; some say, the — 


< 


« 
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’ Was feyerous and did shake. 

Macb. Twas a rough night. 

? me ce young remembrance cannot par- 
e 


A fellow to it. 


Re-enter MAcDUFF. 


Maced. O horror, horror, horror ! 
nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee ! 


Mach. What's the matter. 70 


en. 
Maced. Confusion now hath made his master- 
piece ! 


aes 


bi 


Tongue 


oy! 22 
+ . 


" Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 

, The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
; The life o’ the building ! 

, Macb. What is ’t you say ? the life ? 
Bo Zen. Mean you his majesty ? ; 
F- y Maced. Approach the chamber, and destroy 


your sight 
With a new Gorgon : do not bid me speak ; 
See, and then speak yourselves. . 
[Exeunt Macbeth and Lennox. 
Awake, awake ! 
Ring the alarum-bell. Murder and treason ! 
Banquo and Donalbain! Malcolm ! awake ! 
Shake off this downy sleep, death’s eonnter 
; 8 


als he 


feit. 
‘And look on death itself ! up, up, and see 
The great doom’s image ! Malcolm ! Banquo ! 
As from your graves rise up, and walk like 


sprites, 
To countenance this horror! Ring the bell. 
[Bell rings. 


Enter LapyY MACBETH. 
Lady M. What’s the business, 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house ? speak, speak ! 
Meocd. O gentle lady, 
*Tis not for you to hear what I can speak : 


The repetition, in a woman’s ear, 
Would murder as it fell. 


Enter Banquo. 
: O Banquo, Banquo, 
Our royal master ’s murder’d ! 
Lady M. Woe, alas ! 


What, in our house ? 
an, Too cruel any where. 
~ Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself, 
And say it is not so. 


Re-enter MACBETH and LENNOX, with Ross. 
Macb. Had I but died an hour before this 


chance, 
Ihad lived a blessed time; for, from this in- 
4 stant, 
There ’s nothing serious in mortality : 
Allis but toys : renown and grace is dead ; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Ts left this vault to brag of. 101 


Enter Maucoum and DoNALBAIN. 


What is amiss ? 
You are, and do not know’t : 
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The spring, the head, the fountain of your 
5 (00 
Is stopp’d ; the very source of it is stopp’d. 
Macd. Your royal father’s murder’d. - 
Mal, O, by whom ? 


Len. Those of his chamber, as it seem’d, — 


had done ’t : 
Their vs and faces were all badged with 
ood ; 
So were their daggers, which unwiped we 
found 
Upon their pillows : 
They stared, and were distracted ; no man’s 
life 110 
ye - be Agee wee them. 
facb. O, yet [do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. es a! 
Maced. Wherefore did you so? 
Mucb. Who can be wise, amazed, temperate 
and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, ina moment ? Noman: 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outrun the pauser, reason. Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood ; 
And his gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in 


nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance : there, the mur- 
derers, [daggers 


Steep’d in the colors of their trade, their 
Unmannerly breech’d with gore: who could 
refrain, 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make ’s love known ? 
Lady M. Help me hence, ho ! 
Macd. Look to the lady. 
Mal. [Aside to Don.] Why do we hold our 
tongues, 
That most may claim this argument for ours ? 
Don. [Aside to Mal.] Whatshould be spoken 
here, where our fate, 
Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and seize us ? 
Let ’s away ; 129 
Our tears are not yet brew’d. . 
Mul. [Aside to Don.| Nor our strong sorrow 
Upon the foot of motion. 
Ban. Look to the lady : 
[Lady Macbeth is curriedout. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 
And question this most bloody piece of worl, 
To know it further. Fears and scruples shake 


us: 
Tm the great hand of God I stand ; and thence 
Against the unaiytugea pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 
Macd. And so do I. 
Ail. So all. 
Macb. Let’s briefly put on manly readiness, 
And meet i’ the hall together. 
All. Well contented. 140 
[Exeunt all but Malcolm and Donalbain. 
Mal. What will you do? Let’s not consort 
with thern : 
To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which ALY false man does easy. I'll to Enge 


&5 


~~ 


Shall keep us both the safer : where we are, 
~There’s pugeer in men’s smiles ; the near in 


- The nearer bloody. 
Mal. This murderous shaft that’s shot 
Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 
Is to avoid. the aim. Therefore, to horse ; 
_ And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 150 
_ But shift away: there’s warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself, when there’s no mercy 
left. [Eneunt. 


Sczmne IV. Outside Macbeth’s castle. 


Enter Ross and an old Man. 


Old M. Threescore and ten I can remember 


well: 
Within the volume of which time I have seen 
Hours dreadful and things strange ; but this 
sore night 
Hath trifled “ormer knowings. 
__ Ross. Ah, good father, 
Thou seest, che neavens, as troubled with 
man’s act. 
Threaten his bloody stage : by the clock, ’tis 


da, 
And Yet dank r'ght strangles the travelling 
amp : 
Is’t night's. predominance, or the day’s shame, 
That darkness does the face of earth entomb, 
When living light should kiss it ? 
Asc Tis unnatural, 10 
Even like the deed that's done. On Tuesday 


st, 
ey falcon, towering i in her pride of place, : 
“Was by a mousing owl hawld at and kill’d. 
Ross. And Duncan's horses—a thing most 
strange and certain— 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, 
flung out, 
_ Contending ’gainst obedience, as they would 
make 
War with mankind. 
Old M. ' ’Tis said they eat each other, 
Ross. mee did so, to the amazement of 
mine ¢ 
That jooka oon *t. Here comes the good 
Macduff. 20 


Were Enter Macnurr. 


How goes the world, sir, now ? 
Mued, Why, see you not ? 
Ross. Is’t known who did this more than 
bloody deed ? 
hi ose that Macbeth hath slain. 
Ros Alas, the day ! 
W hat eda could they pretend ? 
: (a They were suborn’d : 
Afuleolin and Donalbain, the iking’s tivo sons, 
Are stol’ away and fled ; which puts upon 
es Uae ea : 
0 ap cion of the deed. 


’Gainst nature still | 


Si To Ireland, i; our a separabed fortune | 


Thriftles ambition, that wilt ravin 
Thine own life’s means! Then "tis 
The sover cignty will fall upon Macbeth. 
Maed. He is already ae and gone t tu 
Scone a 
To be invested. 
Ross. Where is Duncan’s body 2 
Macd, Carried to Colmekill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones. 


Ross. Will you to sconeeey 

pea No, cousin, I'll to Fife, 

Ros. Well, [ will thither. — 

Mice. Well, may you see things well done 
there : adieu ! “nm 


Lest our old robes sit easier than our new! *© 
Ross, Farewell, father. 
Old M. God's benison go with you; and 

with those 4 

That would make good of bad, and friends of 

foes ! [Eveunt. — 


ACT I. ‘* 
Scune I. Forres. The palace. 
Enter BANQuo. ! 


Ban. Thou hast it now: king, Cawdor, | 

Glamis, all, A 

As the weird women promised, and, I fear, y af 

Thou play’ dst most: foully for’t : yet it was — 
sai 

It should not stand in thy posterity, . 

But that myself should be the root und father — 

Of many kings. If there come truth from “3 
them— 

As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine— 

Why, by the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

And set me up in hope? But hush! no ‘more, 


Sennet sounded.- Enter MAcBETH, as king, 
LADY MACBETH, as queen, Lennox, Ross, 
Lords, Ladies, and Attendants. p 


Mach. Here’s our chief guest. 

Lady M. If he had heen ga 
Tt had been as a gap in our great feast, 
And a'l-thing unbecoming. 


Hat To-night we hold a solemn a ; 
os, 
And T° Te eahent your presence. BS 
Ban. 


Let your hi, fa i 
Command upon me ; to the which my duties v 
Are wit! a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit, 

Macb. Ride you this afternoon ? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord, 

Macb. We should haye else desired you 

good advice, ‘ 

Which 5 hath been both grave and prosper= 


In this aeats council ; but we'll take to-mo 


row. 
Is't far you ride ? 


MACBETH AND THE MURDERERS. 
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seal As far, my lord, as wil! fill up the 


‘ ‘ime 
"Twixt this and supper: go not my horse the 
, better, . 
I must become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. 
Macb. Fail not our feast. 
Ban, My lord, I will not.- 
Macb. We hear, our bloody cousins are be- 
stow’d ; 30 
In England and in Ireland, not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention : but of that to-mor- 


Tow, 
When therewithal we shall have cause of state 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse : adieu, 
Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with 


you? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord ;: our time does call 
upon ’s. 
ages I wish your horses swift and sure of 
‘oot 5 
And so I do commend you to their backs. 
Farewell. Exit Banquo. 40 
Let every man be master of his time 
Till seven at night : to make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep oursell 
Till supper-time alone: while then, God be 
with you ! 
[Exeunt all but Macbeth, and an attendant. 
Sirrah, a word with you; attend those men 


— Our pleasure ? 


Atien. They are, my lord, without the 
palace gate. 
Mach. Bring them before us. 
[Hutt Attendant. 
To be thus is nothing ; 
But to be safely thus.—Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his royale of nature 50 
Reigns that which would be fear’d : ’tis much 
he dares ; 
And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valor 
To act in safety. There is none but he 
Whose potas I do fear ; and, under him, 
My Genius is rebuked ; as, it is said, 
Mark Antony’s was by Cesar. He chid the 
sisters s 
When first they put the name of king upon 


me. : 
And bade them speak to him; then prophet- 


like 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings: 60 
Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 
-No son of mine succeeding. If ’t be so, 
For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind ; 
For hen, ae gracious Duncan have I mur- 

er’d ; 

Put rancors in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man, 


_ To make them kings, the seed of Banquo 
kings ! 70 
_ Rather than so, come fate into the list, 


And champion me to the ufterance ! Who's 
there ! 


Re-enter Attendant, with two Murderers. 


Now go to the door, and stay there till we call, 
[Luxit Attendant. 

Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 
First Mur. It was, so please your highness. 
Macb. Well then, now 
Have you consider’d of my speeches ? Know 
That it was he in the times past which held 


you 
So under fortune,which you thought had been 
Qur innocent self : this I made good to you 
In our last conference, pass’d in probation with 


you, . 86 
How you were borne in hand, how cross’d, the 
instruments, 


Who wrought with them, and all things else 
that might j 
To half a soul and to a notion crazed 
Say ‘Thus did Banquo.’ 
First Mur. You made it known to.us. 
Macb. Idid so, and went further, which ig 
now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature 
That yon. ; co let this go? Are you so gos- 
pe 
To pray for this good man and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the 


grave 
And beggar’d yours forever ? 

First Mur. We are men, my liege. 91 

Macb. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men; 
As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, span- 

iels, curs, 
Hhovghe, water-rugs and demi-wolves, are 
clept 
All by the name of dogs : the valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him closed ; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 
That writes them all alike : and so of men, 
Now, if you have a station in the file, 
Not i’ the worst rank of manhood, say ’t ; 
And I will put that business in your bosoms, 
Whose execution takes your enemy off, 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 
Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. 

Sec. Mur. Tam one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what 110 
I do to spite the world. 

First Mur. And I another 
So weary with disasters, tugg’d with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance, 

To mend it, or be rid on’t. 


Macb. Both of you 
Know Banquo was your enemy. 
Both Mur. 


True, ay tok 


Macb. So is he mine; @pd in such bloody 
distance, : 


MACBETH, — 


3 _ Thav every minute of his being thrusts 


Against my near’st of life: and though I could 
With paernces power sweep him from my 
sight 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not, 120 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
Who [ myself struck down ; and thence it is, 
That I to your assistance do make love, 
Masking the business from the common eye 


_ For Bie 'y weighty reasons. 


Sec. Mur. We shall my lord, 
Perform what you command us 
First Mur. Though our lives— 


‘Macb. Your spirits shine through you. 
Within this hour at most - 


Twill advise you where to plant yourselves ; 


Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, 
The moment on’t; for’t must be done to- 


* night, 131 
And something from the palace; always 
thought 


That I require a clearness : and with him 
To leave no rubs nor botches in the work. 
Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 
Whose absence is no Jess material to me 
Than is his father’s, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart: 
TV’ come to you anon. 
Both Mur. We are resolved, my lord. 
Macb. Vl call upon yon str aight | abide 
* . within. [Exeunt Mur derers. 140 
Itis coneluded. Banquo, thy soul’s flight, 
Tf itfind heayen, must find it out to-night. [Hwit. 


SceNE II. The palace. 


Finter Lavy Macseru and a Servant. 
* Lady M. 1s Banquo gone from court ? 
Serv. Ay, madam, but returns again to- 
nigh 
Lady M. Say to the king, I would attend 
his leisure 
For a few words. 
Madam, I will, 


Serv. om it. 
Lady M. Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where. our desire is got without content : : 
*Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 


Enter MAcsrern, 


How now, my lord! why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making, 
Using those thoughts which should indeed 
haye died 10 
With them they think on? Things without 
all remedy 
ns be without regard : what’s done is 
one. 
ae a vale have scotch’d the snake, not 
ill’d it 
She'll close and be herself, whilst our poor 
malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 
But let the frame of things disjoint, both the 
worlds suffer, 


_ Ere we will eat our meal in fear and sleep 


| Than on the torture of the mind to lie 


In the affliction of these terrible aeen : i 

That “~ us nightly: better be with the a 
ea 

Whom we, to gain our peace, haye sent to — 
peace, 


In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor 
ois: 

Miion Rana foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further. 

Lady M. Com eon, z 
Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks 19°3 
Be ee and’ jovial among your guests to- 


ES a shall I, love ; and so, I pray, be 
you: 
Let your remembrance apply to Banquo ; 30° 
Present him eminence, both with eye and 
tongue 
tUnsafe the while, that we 
Must lave our honors in these flattering — 
streams, 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 
Disguising what they are. 
Lady M. You must leave this ~ 
Macb. O, full of scorpions is my mind, deay 


wife | 
Thou know’st that Banquo, and his Fleance, 
lives. [eterne. 


Lady M@. But in them nature’s copy’s not — 

Macb, There’s comfort yet ; they are as- 
sailable ; 

Then be thou jocund : ere the bat hath flown 

His cloister’d flight, ere to black Heeate’s 

summons 41 

The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 

Hath rung pours yawning peal, there shal 


be don 
A aoe asenaeat note. 


y What's to be done ? x 
mab ; Be in innocent of the knowledge, dear a 
est ch 2 
Till to pola the deed. Come, secling 
night. ‘ 


Scarf up ; the tender eye cf pitiful day; 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickens ; an@ 
the crow 5C 
Makes wing to the rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse. 
While nignt’ s black agents to their preys do 


rouse. 
Thon prides at my words: but hold thee _ 
sti 
Things bad begun make strong themselves bya 
So, prithee, eo with me, [Bxreunt, 
Scrne III, A park near the palace, 
Enter three Murderers, i 
First Mur, But who did bid thee join with 
us 
Third Mur, Macbeth, » iad 


ie 


MACBETH. 


Bee. Mur. He needs not our mistrust, since 
he delivers 
Our offices and what we have to do 
To the direction just. 
__ First Mur. Then stand with us. 
The west yet glimmers with some streaks of 


ay: 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
‘To gain the timely inn ; and near approaches 
The subject of our watch. 

Third Mur. Hark ! I hear horses, 
LWithin] Give us a light there, ho! 
* Sec. Mur. Then ’tis he: the rest 
That are within the note of expectation 10 
Already are i’ the court. 


First Mur. His horses go about. 
Third Mur. Aimost a mile: but he does 
usually, 


So all men 4 from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk. 


Sec. Mur. A light, a light ! 

Enter BANQUO, and FLEANCE with a torch. 
Third Mur. ’Tis he. . 
First Mur. Stand to’t. 

Ran. [Tt will be rain to-night. 


First Mur. Let it come down. 

[They set upon Banquo. 

Ban. O, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, 
fly, fly, fly ! 


O slave ! 
(Dies. Fleance escapes. 
Third Mur. Who did strike out the light ? 
First Mur. Was’t not the way ? 


Thou mayst revenge. 


Third Mur. There’s but one down; the 
son is fled. 
Sec. Mur. We have lost 20 
Best half of our affair, 
First Mur. Well, let’s away, and say how 
< much is done. [Exeunt. 
; Scene IV. The same. Hall in the palace. 


A banquet prepared. Enter MAacsrtru, LApy 
Macsetu, Ross, Lennox, Lords, and At- 
tendants, | 


Macb. You know your own degrees ; sit 
down : at first 

And last the hearty welcome. 

Lor Thanks to your majesty. 

“Macb. Ourself will mingle with society, 
And play the humble host. 
Our hostess poe her state, but in best time 
We will require her welcome. 

Lady M. Gy Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our 
; frien 

_ For my heart heeaus they are welcome, 


First Murderer appears at the door. 


Mach. See, they encounter thee with ard 
hearts’ than 8. 


e large in mirth ; anon we'll Ee a measure 

the table round. [Approaching the door.] 
ued s blood upon thy face. 

7. °Tis Banquo’s then, 


Macb ’Tis better thee without than he 
— within. s 
Ts he dispatch’d ? : af, 
Mur. My lord, his throat is cut ; that I did 
for him. 


Macb. Thou art the best o’ the cut-throats: 
yet he’s good 


That did the like for Fleance : if thou didst it, 
Thou art the nonpareil, 

Mur. Most royal sir, 
Fleance is ’scaped. 20 


Macb. Then comes my fit again : I had else 

been perfect, 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 

As broad and general as the casing air: 

But now lam cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, bound 
in , 

To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo’s 

safe ? 
Mur. Ay, my good lord : safe in a ditch he 
ides, 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head ; 
The least a death to nature. 


Mach. Thanks for that ;. 


There the grown serpent lies ; the worm that’s 
fled 3 

Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 30 

No teeth forthe present. Get thee gone: to- 


morrow 
We'll hear, ourselves, again. [Hxit Murderer. 

Lady M. My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer : the feast is sold 
That is not often vouch’d, while ’tis a-making, 
Tis giveu with welcome : to feed were best at 

home ; 

From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Mach. Sweet remembrancer | 
Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both ! 

mn. May’t please your highness sit. 

[The Ghost of Banquo bari and sitsin 


Macbeth’s place, 
Mach. Here had we now our country’s honor 
roof’d, 40 


Were the graced person of our Banquo vresent} 
Who may [ rather challenge for unkindness 
Than pity for mischance ! ig 
Ross. His absence, sir, 
Lays blame upon his promise. Please’t your 
highness 
To grace us-with your vette company. 
Macb. The table’s f 
Len, Here is a place reserved, sir. 
Mach. Where? 
Len. Here, my good lord, What is’t that 
moves your highness ? 
Macb. Which of you have done this ? 
Lords. What, my good lord ? 
Macb. Thou canst not say I did it : never 
shake 50 
Thy gory locks at me. 
Ross. Gentlemen, rise : his highness is not 


well. 
Pay. M. Sit, worthy friends: my lord ig 
often thug, q 


- 2 


Baa hath been from his youth : 
keep seat ; 
The fit is momentary ; ; upon a thought 
He will again be well : if much you “note him, 
You shall offend him and extend his passion : 
_ Feed, and regard him not. Are you a man ? 
Macb. Ay, and a bold one, that dare lool: 
on that 
Which might appal the devil. 
Lady M. O proper stuff ! 60 
This is the very painting of your fear : 


=) This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 
_ ~~ Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws and starts, 
a _ Tmpostors to true fear, would well become 
titra A woman’s story at a ‘Winter's fire, 
ag Authorized by her grandam. Shame itself ! 
Seon. Wiy. do son make such faces? When all's 


dor 
You a it on a stool. 
Macb, Prithee, see there! behold! look! 
lo! how say you ? 
Why, what carel? Ifthou canst nod, meee 
too 


if PE houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites, [Ghost vanishes. 
Lady M. What, quite atnacinas *d in folly ? 
Mach, TfL stand here, I saw him, 
Lady M. Fie, for shame ! 
iach: Blood hath beenshed ere now, i’ the 
ae olden time, 

Ere human statute purged the gentle weal ; 
Ay,and since too, murders have been per: form’d 
Too terrible for the ear : the times haye been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man 

would die, 
And there an end ; but now they rise again, 80 
With twenty mortal nuurders on their crowns, 


And push us from our stools: this is more 
strange 
Than ae a murder is. 
Lady M. My worthy lord, 
Your Aone friends do lack you. 
Macb. I do forget. 


Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends ; ; 
Thaye a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health 
Baie 4 to all ; 
! Then os sitdown. Give me some wine ; fill 
ull. 
I drink to the general joy o’ the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss; 


And all to all. 
Lords, Our duties, and the pledge. 


Re-enter Ghost. 


Mach. Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the 
earth hide thee ! 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with ! 

Lady M Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of custom : ’tis no other ; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time, 
F ‘Mach. What, man dare, 1 dare : 99 


i 


pray you, 


_ Would he were here ! to all, and him,we thirst, 


Approach thou like the rugged Busean ber 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger ; 

Take any shape bat that, and my firm 1 bari 

Shall never tremble ; or be alive again, 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; ; 

tIf trembling I inhabit then, protest me 

The baby ofa girl. Hence, horrible shadow ! | 

Unreal mockery, hence ! [Ghost vanishes. 

Why, so: being gone, 

Tamaman again. Pray you, sit still. ‘ 

Lady M. You have displaced the ay 
broke the good meeting, 

With most admired disorder. 

Macb. Can such things be, 10t 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder? You make me 

strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is blanch’d with fear. 
Ross. What sights, my lord 2 
Lady M. I pray you, speak not ; he grows % 
worse and worse ; a 
Question enrages him. At once, good night : 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once, 

Ten. Good night ; and better health 120 
Attend his majesty i 

Lady M. A kind good night to all! _ 

[Exeunt all but Macbeth and Lady M. 
Macb.  \t will have blood ; they say, b ood — 
will have blood : 
Stones have been known to move and trees 1a 
spealk 5 
Augurs and understood relations have x 
By ‘Tmagot-pies and choughs and rooks brought i 


forth 
What is the a 


se 
*: 

es 
%, 


The seer oe man of blood. — 
nigh - 
Lady MM. Almost at odds with: morning, - 
which is which. 
Mach. How say’st thon, that Macduff de- 
- nies his person 3 
At our great bidding ? 3 
Lady M. Did yon send to him, sir? 
Much. Thear it by the way ; but I will send: 
There’s not a one of them but in his house 131 
I keep a servant fee’d. I will to-morrow, 
And betimes I will, to the weird sisters : 
More Bet they speak ; for now I am bent eh 
kno : 
By the woe means, the worst. For mine own or 
0 4 
All ceca shall give way : Lam in blood " 
Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, — on 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er: 
Strange Hibs I have in head, that. will 
han 
Which must be acted ere tney may be scann’¢ 
Lady M. You lack the season of allnatur 
sleep. 
Mucb. Moin. xe "Il to sleep. My stra 
and self-abu : 
Is the initiate ter ‘that ee hard nse: 
We are yet but young in dy 182 


‘Scene V. 4A Heath. 


Thunder, Enter the three Witches 
mecting HECATE. 


First Witch. Why, how now, Hecate ! you 
look angerly, 
Hee. Wave | not reason, beldams as you are, 
Saucy and overbold ? How did you dare 
To trade and trafiic with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death ; 
And I, the mistress of your charms, 
The close contriver of all harms, 
Was never call’d to bear my part, 
Or show the glory of our art ? 
And, which is worse, all youhayedone 10 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 
Spiteful and wrathful, who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 
But make amends now: get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron 
Meet ine i’ the morning ; thither he 


Ss Will come to know his destiny : 

__. Your vessels and your spells provide,, 

__- Your charms and every thing beside. 

- Jam for the air ; this night ['ll spend 20 
Unto a dismal and a fatal end : 


Great business must be wrought ere noon : 
Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound ; 
Vl catch it ere it come to ground : 
And that distill’d by magic sleights 
Shall raise such artificial sprites 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion : 
He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 30 
He hopes ’beve wisdom, grace and fear : 
_ And you all know, security 
7 Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 

[Music and a song within ; ‘Come away, 
ag come away,’ &e. 
Hark ! Iam call’d ; my little spirit, see, 
sk Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me, [Fvit. 
“ First Wiich. Come, let’s make haste ; she’ll 
N= 


soon be back again. [Leeunt, 


‘f ; Sonn VI. Forres. The palace. 
Enter LENNOX and another Lord. 


Ten. My former speeches have but hit your 
thoughts, 
Which. can interpret further : only, I say, 
. Things have been strangely borne. The gra- 
a cious Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth : marry, le was dead: 
And the right-valiant Banquo walk’d too l:te ; 
prceny son may say, if’t please you, Fleance 
ie 


For Fleance fled : men must not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought how monstrous 
Tt was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 9 
To kill their gracions father ? damned fact ! 
How it did grieve Macbeth did he net straight 
In pious rage the two delinquents tear, 
That were the slaves of drin'x ;ud thralls of 


sleep ? : 
not that nobly done? Ay, and wisely too; 


MACBETII. 


For ’twonld have anger’d any heart alive 

To hear the men deny’t. So that, I say, 

He has borne all things well : and I do think 

That had he Duncan’s sons under his key— 

As, an’t please heaven, he shall not—they 

should find 

What ’twere to kill a father ; so should Fle- 

20 


ance, Bh 
But, peace ! for from broad words and ’cause 
he fail’d 
His presence at the tyrant’s feast, I hear 
Macduff lives in disgrace ; sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows hiniself ? Z 
Lord. The son of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth 
Lives in the English court, and is received 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect : thither Macduffé 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 60 
To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward: — 
That, by the help of these—with Him above 
To ratify the work—we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights, 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody 
knives, 
Do faithful homage and receive free honors : 
All which we pine for now : and this report — 
Hath so exasperate the king that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. , 
Len. Sent he to Macduff ? 


Lord He did: and with an absolute ‘Sir, 
not I,’ 40 a 


The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 
And hums, as who should say ‘ You'll rue the 


time 
That clogs me with this answer.’ : 
Len. And that well migh’ 


Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England and unfold 

His message ere he come, that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accursed ! 


Lord, Vl send my prayers with him. 
[Bxeunt. 
ACT IV. 
Scene I, Acavern. In the middle, a boiling 
cauldron. : 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches. - — ax 
First Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath 
mew’d. 
Sec. Witch. Thrice and once the hedge-pig 
whined. 
Third Witch. Warpier cries ’Tis time, ’tis 
time. 


First Witch. Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poison’d entrails throw, 
{Toad, that under cold stone 
Days and nights has thirty-one 
Swelter’d venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first ? the charmed pot, 


BS 


All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 10 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
See. Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake ; 
Lye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog 
Adder’s fork and biiid-wort 3 sting, 
Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing, 
For a charin of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 20 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. [wolf, 
Third Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of 
Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravin'd salt-sea shark, 
‘Root of hemlock digg’d i’ the dark, 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Silver’d in the moon’s eclipse, 
Nose of Turk and Tartar’s lips, 
Finger of GL babe 30 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab, 
Make the gruel thick and slab : 
Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 
All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Sec. Witch. Coolit witha baboon’s blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good, 


Enter Hecate to the other three Witches. 


Hee. Owell done! I commend your pains; 
And every one shall share i’ the gains ; 40 
And now about the cauldron sing, 
Live elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. 
[Music and a song : ‘ Black spirits,’ &e. 
[Hecate retires. 
Sec. Witch, By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes, 
Open, locks, 
Whoever knocks ! 


Enter MACBETH. 


Mucb. How now, you secret, black, and 
midnight hags ! 


What is’t you do ? 
All. A deed without a name, 
Maeb. ¥ -oninre you, by that which you 
profess, 5 
thowe’er you come to know it, answer me : 
Thoagh you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow nay igation up; 
pone bladed corn be lodged and trees blown 
Own ; 
Though castles topple on their warders’ heads; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the 
treasure 
Of nature’s germens tumble all together, 
Even till destruction sicken; answer me 60 
To what I ask you. 


First Witch. Speak. 
Sec, Witch. Demand. 
Third Wrich. We'll answer. 


MACBETH, © 


First Witch. Say, ifthou’dst rather hear it 
from our mouths, 
Or from our masters ? : 
Call ’em ; let me sée ’em. 


Mach, i 
First Witch. Pour.in sow’s blood, that 
hath eaten 4 


Her nine farrow ; grease that’s sweaten 
From the murderer’s gibbet throw 
ey the flame. 
All. Come, high or low ; 
Thy self and office deftly show ! 


Thunder. First Apparition : an armed 
: Head. 


Macb. Tell me, thou unknown power,— 
First Witch. He knows thy thought : 
Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 70 
Furst App. Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth! 
beware Macduff ; 
Beware the thane of Fife. 
Enough. [ Descends. 
Macb. Whate’er thou art, for thy good 
caution, thanks ; 
Thou hast harp’ d my fear aright: but one 
word more,— 
Furst Witch. Ye will not be commanded : = 
here’s another, 
More potent than the first. 


Thunder, Second BAe a ae A bloody 
Child. 


See. App. Macbeth! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! 
Macb, °"Had [ three ears, I’ld hear thee, 
Sec, App. Be bloody, bold, and resolute ; 
laugh to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. (Descends. 81 
Mach. Then live, Macduff: with need I 
fear of thee ? 
But yet ’ll make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of fate : thou shalt not live ; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 
And sleep in spite of thunder. 
Thunder. Third Apparition : a Child crowned, 
with a tree in his hand. 
What is this 
That rises like the issue of a king, 
And wears upon his baby-brow the round 
And top of sovereignty ? 
All. Listen, but speak not to’t. 
Third App. Be lion-mettled, proud; and 
take no care 90. 
Who wee) who frets, or where conspirers 


Dismiss me. 


Macbeth ahead neyer vanquish’d be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. [Descends, 
Macb. That will neyer be 
Who can impress the forest, bid the tree , 
Unfix his earth-bound root? Sweet bode 
ments ! good ! 

Rebellion’s head, rise never till the wood 

Of Birnam rise, and our high-placed Macbeth — 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal custom. Yet my heart . 
Throbs to know one sare tell me, if your ant 
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Wircnes, ‘‘Doudle, double toil and trouble: 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 
3 Macset, p, 872 


MACBETH. 


873 


Can tell so much : shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? 
All. Seek to know no more. 

Macb. Iwill be satistied : deny me this, 
And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me 

know. 
Why sinks that cauldron? and what noise is 
this ? [Hautboys. 

First Witch. Show! 

Sec. Witch. Show! 

Third Witch. Show! 

All. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; 
Come like shadows, so depart ! 111 
A show of Hight Kings, the last with a glass in 

his hand, Banquo’s Ghost following. 

Macb. Thou art too like the spirit of Ban- 

quo: down! 
Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls. And 
thy hair, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first. 
A third is like the former. Filthy hags ! 
Why do you show me this? A fourth! Start, 


eyes ! 

What, will the line stretch out to the crack of 
doom ? 

Another yet! Aseventh! [Il see no more: 


And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
Which shows me many more ; and some I see 
That two-fold balls and treble scepters carry : 
Horrible sight! Now, I see, ’tis true ; 
For the blood-bolter’d Banquo smiles upon me, 
And points at them for his. [Apparitions van- 
ish.] What, is this so ? 
First Witch. Ay, sir, all thisisso : but why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites, 
And show the best of our delights : 
Vl charm the air to give a sound, 
While you perform your antic round : 1380 
That this great king may kindly say, 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 
[Music. The witches dance and then 
vanish, with Hecate. 
Macb. Whereare they ? Gone? Let this 
pernicious hour 
Stand aye atcursed in the calendar 
Come in, without there ! 


Enter Lennox. 


Len. - What’s your grace’s will? 
Macb. Saw you the weird sisters ? 
Len. No, my lord. 


Macb. Came they not by you? 
Len. No, indeed, my lord. 
ae Infected be the air whereon they 
ride ; 
And Te all those that trust them ! I did 
lear 
The galloping of horse ; who was’t came by ? 
Len. *Tis two or three, my lord, that bring 
you word 1H 
Macduff is fled to England. 
Muaeb, Fled to England ! 
Len. Ay, my good lord. 
Mach. Time, thou anticipatest my dread 
exploits + 


The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 

Unless the deed go with it ; from this moment 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 

To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought 
and done : 

The castle of Macduff I will surprise ; 150 

Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o’ the sword 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 

That trace him in his line. No boasting like 


a fool ; 
This deed I'l] do before this purpose cool. 
But no more sights!—Where are these gen- 
tlemen ? 
Come, bring me where they are. [Exeunt. 


Scene Il, Fife. Macduff’s castle. 
Enter Lapy Macpurr, her Son, and Ross. 


L. Macd. What had he done, to make him 
fly the land ? 
Ross. You must have patience, madam. 
L. Maca. He had none : 
His flight was madness : when our actions do 
not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 
F You know not 
Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 
I, Macd, Wisdom ! to leave his wife, to 
leave his babes, 
His mansion and his titles in a 
From whence himself does fly ? 
not ; 
He wants the natural touch ; for the poor 
wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 10 
Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 
All is the fear and nothing is the love ; 
As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 


lace 
He loves us 


Ross. My dearest coz, 
I pray you, school yourself : but for your hus- 
band, 


He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 

The fits o’ the season. I dare not speak much 
further ; 

But cruel are the times, when we are traitors 

And do not know ourselves, when we hold 


rumor 
From what. we fear, yet know not what we 
fear, 20 


But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way and move. I take my leave of you: 
Shall not be long but I’ll be here again : 
Things at the worst will cease, or else climb 
upward 
To what they were before. My pretty cousin, 
Blessing upon you ! 
LL. Macd. ¥ather’d he is, and yet he’s fa- 
therless. 
Ross. 1 am so much a fool, should I stay 
_ longer, 
It mane be my disgrace and your discom- 
ort: : 


I take my leave at once. [ Exit. 
LL, Macd. —_ Sirrah, your father’s dead ; 3Q 


And what will you donow? How will you 
live? 

Son. As birds do, mother. 

L. Maca. What, with worms and flies ? 

Son. With what I get, I mean ; and so do 


they. : 

L. Macd. Poor bird! thou’ldst never fear 
the net nor lime, 

The pitfall nor the gin. 

Son. Why should I, mother ? Poor birds 
they are not set for. 

My fatheris not dead, for all your saying. 

LL. Macd. Yes, he is dead ; how wilt thou 

do for a father? 

Son. Nay, how will you do for a husband ? 

I. Macd. Why, I can buy me twenty at 
any market. 40 

Son. Then you'll buy ’em to sell again. 

LE. Macd. Thou speak’ st with all thy wit : 
and yet, i’ faith, 

With wit enough for thee, 

Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 

LL. Maced. Ay, that he was. 

Son, What is a traitor? 

I. Macd. Why, one that swears and lies. 

Son. And be all traitors that do so? 

I. Macd. Every one that does so is a trai- 

~ tor, and must be hanged. 5 

Son. ‘And must they all be hanged that 

swear and lie ? 

LL. Maced. Every-one. 

Son. Who must hang them ? 

I. Macd. Why, the honest men, 

Son. Then the liars and swearers are foals, 

for there are liars and swearers enow to beat 

the honest men and mans up them. 

i, Macd. Now, God help thee, poor mon~ 


key ! 
But how wilt thou do for a father ? 60 
Son. If he were dead, yowld weep for him: 
if you would not, it were a good sign that I 
should quickly have a new father. 
. Macd. Poor prattler, how thou talk’st ! 


Enter a Messenger. 


Bless you, fair dame! I am not to 
ou known, 
Though in your state of honor I am perfect. 
I doubt some danger does approach you 

nearly : 
If you will take a homely man’s advice, 
Oe not found here ; hence, with your little 
; ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too say- 
B age ; 70 
To do worse to you were fell cruelty, 
Which is too nigh your person. Heaven pre- 
serve you! 
' Idare abide no longer. [Exit 
. Maced. Whither should I fly 2 

Ihave done no harm. But I remember now 
Tam in this earthly world ; where to do harm 
Is often landable, to do good sometime 
Aecounted dangerous folly : why then, alas, 
Do I put up that womanly defence, 
‘fo say I have done no harm z 


Mess. 
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Enter Murders 


What are these faces 

First Mur. Where is your husband? 80 
L, Mucd. 1 hope, in no place so unsanctified q 
Where such as thou mayst find him. 
“inst Mur. -Hie’s a traitor. 
Son. Thou liest, thou shag-hair'd villain ! 
First Mur. What, you egg |” 
[Stabbing him. 


y 


Young fry of treachery ! 


Son. He has kill'd me, mother 
Run away, I pray you [Dics. 
[Exit Lady Macduff, erying ‘Murder !#® 


Exewnt Murderer 8, following her. 


Scene Ill. England. Before the King s 
palace. 


Enter MALCOLM and Macpurr. 


Let us seek out some desolate shade, 
and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. . 
Maced; Let us rather 
Hold fast the mortal sword, and like good — 


Mal. 


men 
Bestride our down-fall’n birthdom : each 
- new morn 
New widows howl, new orphans:cry, new sor- 
rows 


Strike heaven on the face, that it resonnds — 
As if it felt with Scotland and yell’d out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

Mal. What I believe I'll wail, 
What know believe, and what Ican redress, 


As I shall find the time to friend, I will. Ge 

What you have spoke, it may be so ee a 
chance. 

This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our G z 
tongues, 

Was once thought honest : you have loved 
him well. 


He hath not touch’d you yet. Iam young; Me £ 
but something 
You may deserye of him through me, and 
wisdom 
To offer up a weak poor innocent lamb 
To appease an angry god. 
Macd. 1am not treacherous. 
Mal. But Macbeth is 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your 
pardon ; 2 
That which you are my thoughts cannot is 
transpose : 
Angels Ai yacht still, though the brightes 


Though all thi things foul would wear the ibe 

0. 

Yet ein must still look so. 
Macd. have lost my hop 
Mul. Perchance even there where Ie 

find my doubts. 4 

Why in that Tawness ‘left you wife and ch ld, 

Those precy motives, those sirens ‘ 


Without Teave-taking at a oes 


a 


Phd i ad i 


~*~ 
. 
we 
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Let not my jealousies be your dishonors, 
But mine own safeties. You may be rightly 
30 


just, 

Whatever I shall think. 

Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny ! lay thou thy basis sure, 

For goodness dare not check thee : wear thou 
thy wrongs ; 

The title is affeer’d ! Fare thee well, lord : 

I would not be the villain that thou think’st 


' For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s 


grasp, 

And the rich East to boot. 

Mal, Be not offended 
T speak not as in absolute fear of you. 
I think our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds ; and each new day a gash 
Ts added to her wounds: I think withal 41 
There would be hands uplifted in my right ; 
And here from gracious England have I offer 
Of goodly thousands : but, for all this, 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant’s head, 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before, 
More suffer and more sundry ways than ever, 
By him that shall succeed. 

Maced. What should he be ? 

Mal. \tis myself I mean : in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted 51 
That, when they shall be open’d, black Mac- 

beth 

Will seem as pure as snow, and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compared 
With my confineless harms, 


Macd. Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come'a devil more damn’d 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

Mal. I grant him bloody, 
Luxurions, avaricious, false, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name: but there’s no bottom, 

none, 60 
In my yoluptuousness: your wives, your 
daughters, 
Your matrons and your maids, could not fill 


up 
The cistern of my lust, and my desire 
All continent impediments would o’erbear 
That did oppose my will: better Macbeth 
‘Than such an one to reign. 
Macd. Boundless intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours : you may 70 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 
And yet seem cold, the time you may so 
hookwink. 
We sg willing dames enough: there cannot 


That yulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 
Finding it so inclined. 

‘al. With this there grows 
‘eed most ill-composed affection such 


avarice that, were I king, 


I should cut off the nobles for their lands, 
Desire his jewels and this other's house: 80 
And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more; that I should 
forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal, 
Destroying them for wealth. 
Maced, This avarice 
Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious 
root 
Than summer-seeming lust, and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings: yet donot fear; 
Scotland hath foisons to fill wp your will. 
Of your mere own: all these are portable, 
With other graces weigh’d. 
Mal. But I haye none : the king-becoming 
graces, 
Ag justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no relish of them, but abound 
In the division of each several crime, 
Acting it mauy ways. Nay, had I power, I 
should 
Pour the sweet millx of concord into hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 
Maced. O Scotland, Scotland! 10€ 
Mal. If such a one be fit to govern, speak : 
Tam as I have spoken. 
Maced. Fit to govern ! 
No, not to live. O nation miserable, 
With an untitled tyrant bloody-scepter’d, 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days 
again, 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accursed, : 
And does blaspheme his breed? Thy royal 
father 
Was a most sainted king: the queen that 
bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 110 
Died every day she lived. Fare thee well t 
These evils thou repeat’st upon thyself 
Have banish’d me from Scotland. 
breast, 
Thy hope ends here! 
Mal. Macduff, this noble passion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wiped the black scruples, reconciled uy 
houghis be 
To thy good truth and honor. Devilish Mac- 
By many of these trains hath sought to win 
me [me 
Into his power, and modest wisdom plucks 
From oyer-credulous haste : but God above 
Deal between thee and me! for even now 121 
I put myself to thy direction, and 
Unspeak mine own detraction, here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 
For strangers to my nature. Iam yet 
Unknown to woman, never was forsworn, 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 
At no time broke my faith, would not betray 
The devii to his fellow and delight [speaking 
No less in truth than life: my falsq 


O my 
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Was this upon myself: whatIam truly, 131 
Is thine and my poor country’s to command : 
Whither indeed, before thy here-approach, 
Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 
Already ata point, was setting forth. 

Now we'll together ; and the chance of good- 


ness 
Be like our warranted quarrel! Why are you 
silent ? 
Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome 
things at once 
Tis hard to reconcile. 


Enter a Doctor. 
Mal. Well; more anon.—Comes the king 
forth, I pray you ? 140 


Doct. Ay, sir; there are a crew of 
wretched souls 
That stay his cure: their malady convinces 
The great assay of art ; but at his touch— 
Such scanctity hath heaven given his hand— 


-They presently amend. 


al. I thank you, doctor. [Hxit Doctor. 

Macd. What's the disease he means? 

Mal. ’Tis call’d the evil : 
A most miraculous work in this good king ; 
ach, ge since my here-remain in Eng- 

and, 
Ihave seen him do, How he solicits heaven, 


Himself best knows: but strangely-visited- 
150 


people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures, 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers’: and’tis spoken, 
To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction. With this strange 
virtue, 
Hoe hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, 


_And sundry blessings hang about his throne, 


That speak him full of grace. 
Enter Ross. 


Macd. See, who comes here ? 

Mal. My countryman ; but yet I know him 
not. 160 

Macd. My ever-gentle cousin, welcome 
hither. 

Mal. I know him now. Good God, be- 
times remove 

The means that makes us strangers ! 


Ross. Sir, amen. 
Macd. Stands Scotland where it did ? 
Ross Alas, poor country | 


Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 

Be eall’d our mother, but our grave ; where 
nothing, 

But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 

Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rend 
the air 

Are made, not mark’d ; where violent sorrow 
seems 

A modern ecstasy ; the dead man’s knell 170 

Is pre scarce ask’d for who ;and good men’s 

ves 


1 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 


- Savagely slaughter’d : to relate the manner, 


he a ae 
L 
Dying or ere they sicken, 
Macd. -O, relation 
Too nice, and yet too true ! 
1. What's the newest grief ? 


a. 
Ross. That of an hour’s age doth hiss the 
speaker : 
Each minute teems a new one. 


Macd. How does my wife ? 

Ross. Why, well. 

Sfacd. And all my children ? 

Ross. Well too. 

Macd. The tyrant has not batter’d at their 
peace ? 


‘Ross. No ; they were well at peace when » 
I did leave ’em. a 

Macd. But nota niggard of your speech : 
how goes’t ? 180 

fioss. When I came hither to transport the 


tidings, 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a ru- 


mor 
Of many worthy fellows that were out ; 
Which was to my belief witness’d the rather, 
For that I saw the tyrant’s power a-foot : 
Now 4s be time of help ; your eye in Scot- 
an 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight, 
To doff their dire distresses, 7 
Mal. Be’t their comfort 
We be Org, thither : gracious England 
hat 
Lent us good Siward and ten thousand men ; 
An older and a better soldier none 191 
That Christendom giyes out. 
Ross. Would I could answer 
This comfort with the like! But I have 
words 
That would be howl’d out in the desert air, 
Where hearing should not latch them. 
Macd. What concern they ? 
The general cause? or is it a fee-grief 4 
Due to some single breast ? : 
Ross. No mind that’s honest 
But in it shares some woe ; though the main 


part 
Pertains to you alone. A 
Maced. If it be mine, 


Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 

Ross. Let not your ears despise my tongue 
for ever, * 2 

Which shall possess them with the heaviest 


soun 
That ever yet they heard, 
Maced. Hum ! I guess at it. 
Ross. Your castle is surprised ; your wife 
and babes 


Were, on the quarry of these murder’d deer, 
To add the death of you. 
Mat. Merciful heaven ! 4 
What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your — 
brows 3 ; P 
Give eared! words : the grief that does not — 
spea Te. 
Whispers the o’er-franght heart and bids it 
break, sh a 


. 
be 
7 


S Yetall this while 


To cure this deadly grief. 

Maed. pe. has no children, All my pretty 

ones ? 

Did you say all? O hell-kite! All? 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop ? 

Mal. Dispute it like a man. 

Maced. I shall do so ; 220 
But I must also feel it as a man : 
I cannot but remember such things were, 
That Ls a most precious to me. Did heayen 
And would ae take their part? Sinful Mac- 


duff 
They were all struck for thee ! naught that I 


am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell slaughter. on their souls. Heayen rest 
them now ! 
Mal. Be this the whetstone of your sword : 
let grief 
Convert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrage 


Macd. O, I could play the woman with 
mine eyes 230 
And braggart with my tongue.! 
heavens, 
Cut short all intermission ; front to front 
Bring thon this fiend of Se otland and myself ; 
Within my sword’s length set him ; if he 
’scape, 
Heaven forgive him too ! 
Mai. -This tune goes manly. 
Come, go we to the king ; our power is ready ; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave ; Macbeth 
Js ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put ontheir instruments. Receive what cheer 
you may : 
The night is long that never finds the day. 240 
[Exeunt. 


But, gentle 


ACT VY; 
Scene I, Dunsinane. Ante-room in the castle. 


- Enter a Doctor of Physic and a Waiting- 
Gentlewoman, 


Doct. Thave two nights watched with you, 
but can perceive no truth in your report. 
When was it she last walked ? 

Gent. Since his majesty went into the 
field, I have seen her rise from her bed, throw 
her night-gown upon her, unlock her closet, 


take forth am pebes fold it, write upon t, read it, 
afterwards 


eal it, and ‘again return to bed ; 
@ most fast sleep. 9 


MACBETH. 


bat 
Scene 1.) 827 
fee My children too ? 210 Doct. <A great perturbation in nae! to 
Ros: Wife, children, servants, all | receive at once the benefit of sleep, and do the 
That feaald be found. effects of watching! In this slumbery agita- 
Mucd. And I must be from thence! | tion, sesides her walking and other actual 
My wife kill’d too? performances, what, at any time, have you 
- Ross. T have said. heard her say ? 
. Mal. Be comforted : Gent. That, sir, which I will not report 
Let’s make us medicines of our great re- | after her. 
venge, Doct, You may to me: and ’tis most meet 


you should. 
Gent. Neither to you nor any one ; yah 
no witness to confirm my speech. 


Enter Lady MAcBEtH, with a taper. 


Lo you, here she comes! This is her very 
guise ; and, upon ey. life, fast asleep. Ob= 
serve her ; stand close. 

Doct. How came she by that light? 

Gent. Why, it stood by her : she has light 
by her continually ; ’tis her command. 

Doct, You see, her eyes are open. 

Gent. Ay, but their sense is shut. 

Doct. What is it she does now ? Look, how 
she rubs her hands. 31 

Gent. Itisan accustomed action with her, 
to seem thus washing her hands: I have 
re her continue in this a quarter of an 

our. 

Lady M, Yet here’s a spot. 

Doct. Hark ! she speaks: I will set down 
what comes from her, to satisly my remem- 
brance the more strongly. 

Lady M. © Out, damned spot ! out, I sa 
One: two: w hy, then, ’tis time to do't.— al 
is murky !—Fie, my lord, fie! a soldier, and 
afeard? What need we fear who knows it, 
when none.can call our power to account es 
Yet who would have thought the old man to 
haye had so much blood in him. 

Doct. Do you mark that? 

Lady M. The thane of Fife had a wife: 
where is she now ?—What, will these hands 
ne’er be clean ?—No more o’ that, my lord, 
no more o’ that : you mar all with ‘this start- 
ing. 50 

Doct. Go to, go to ; you have known what 
you should not. 

Gent. She has spoke what she should not, 
Tam sure of that: heaven knows what she 
has known.. ~ 

Lady M. Here’s the smell of the blood 
still: all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, oh! 

Doct. Whata sigh is there! The heart is 
sorely charged. 60 

Gent. I would not have such a heart in my 
bosom for the dignity of the whole body. 

Doct. Well, well, well,— . 

Gent. Pray God it be, sit, ‘ 

Doct. This disease is beyond my practice : 
yet I haye known those which have walked in 
their sleep who have died holily in their beds. 

Lady M. Wash your hands, put on your 
nightzown ; look not so pale.—I tell you yet 
again, Banquo’s buried . be cannot come ont 
on’s grave. a 


Doct. Even so ? 

.Lady M. To bed, to bed ! there’s knocking 
atthe gate: come, come, come, come, give 
me your hand. What’s done cannot be un- 
done.—To bed, to bed, to bed ! (Exit. 

Doct. Will she go now to bed ? 
Gent. Directly. 
Doct. Foul whisperings are abroad: un- 
natural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles : infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their se- 
crets : 81 
More needs she the divine than the physician. 
God, God forgive us all! Look after her ; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And still keep eyes upon her. So, good 
night : 


My mind she has mated, and amazed my” 


sight. 
_ I think, but dare not speak. 
Gent. 


Good night, good doctor. 
Exeunt. 


Scene II, The country near Dunsinane. 


' Drum and colors. Enter MENTEITH, CAITH- 


NEss, ANGUs, Lennox, and Soldiers, 


Ment. The English power.is near, led on 
by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward and the good Macduff : 
Revenges burn in them ; for their dear causes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. 
Ang. Near Birnam wood 
Shall we well meet them ; that way are they 
coming. ' 
Caith. Who knows if Donalbain be with 
his brother ? 
ae For certain, sir, he is not: I have a 


e 
Of all the gentry : there is Siward’s son, 
And many unrough youths that even now 10 
Protest their first of manhood. 

Ment. What does the tryant ? 

eel Great Dunsinane he strongly forti- 

ies : 
Some en he’s mad ; others that lesser hate 
im 

Do call it valiant fury : but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
Within the belt of rule, 

Ang. Now does he feel 
His secret murders sticking on his hands ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith- 

breach ; 

Those he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in Jove : now does he feel his title 20 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief, ‘ 

Ment. Who then.shall blame 
His pester’d senses to recoil and start, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there ? 

Caith. Well, march we on, 
To give obedience where 'tis truly owed : 
Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal, 


And with him pour we in our country’s purge 
Each drop of us. ‘ - 


Len. Or so much as it needs, J 
To dew the sovereign flower and drown the _ 
weeds. 30 


Make we our march towards Birnam, 
[Exeunt, marching. — 


Scene III. Dunsinane. A room in the castle, 
Enter MAcBEtTH, Doctor, and Attendants. 


Macb. Bring meno morereports ;letthem 

fly all: 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, _, 

I cannot taint with fear. What's the boy ~~ 
Malcolm ? ‘ 

Was he not born of woman ? The spirits that 
know 

All mance consequences have pronounced me 
thus : E 

‘Fear not, Macbeth ; no man that’s born of 
woman 

Shall e’er have power upon thee.’ Then fly, 
false thanes, 

And mingle with the English epicures : 

The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 

Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with 
fear. 10 


Enter a Servant. 


The pee tome thee black, thou cream-faced 

oon : 

Where got’st thou that goose look ? 
Serv. There is ten thousand— 
Macb. Geese, villain ! 
Serv, Soldiers, sir. 
Macb. Go prick thy face, and over-red thy 


fear, 
Thou lily-liver’d boy, What soldiers, patch ? 
Death of thy soul ! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are oe lee to fear. What soldiers, whey- 
ace ? : 
Serv. The English force, so please you. 
Macb. Take thy face hence. [Exit Servant. 
Seria '—I am sick at heart, 
When I behold—Seyton, I say !—This push 20 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have lived long enough ; my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf ; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honor, 


breath, J 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and 
dare not. 
Seyton ! ‘ 
Enter Sry Ton, 
Sey. What is your gracious pleasure ? 
Mach. What news more ? 30 
Sey. Allis confirm’d, my lord, which was_ 


reported, . 
Macb. 1'll fight till from my bones my flesh 
be hack’. a 
Give me my armor, : 
Sey. ’Tis not needed yet, 


si 6 rn put it on. 
Send out more horses; skirr the country 


und ; 
Hang fee that tall of fear. 
armor. 
How does your patient, doctor ? 
oct. Not so sick, my lord, 
As ne is troubled with thick coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 
Mucb. Cure her of that. 
_ Canst thou not minister to a-mind diseased, 40 
_ Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
_ Raze out the written troubles of the brain 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
_ Which weighs upon the heart ? 
Doct. Therein the patient 
‘Must minister to himself. 
ae Throw physic to the dogs ; I'l] none 
of it, 
_ Come, put mine armor on ; give me my staff. 
Seyton, send out, Doctor, the thanes fly from 


Give me mine 


7 me, 
Come, sir, dispatch. 
7 cast 

The water of my land, find her disease, 
Fi And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
re I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
C4 


If thou couldst, doctor, 
50 


That should applaud again.—Pull’t off, Tsay.— 
What rhubarb, }cyme, or what purgative drug, 
Would scour these English hence ? Hear’st 
thou of them ? 
Doct. Ay, my good lord ; your royal pre- 
4 paration 
- Makes us hear something. 
»  _ Macb. Bring it after me. 
_ L will not be afraid of death and bane, 
‘Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. 60 
4 Doct. ee] .] Were I from Dunsinane away 
| and ele 
Profit again should hardly draw me-here. 
55 [Exeunt. 


‘= 
a Scene IV. Country near Birnam wood. 


_ Drum and colors. Enter Maucoum, old Sr 
’ WARD and his Son, MacpuFrr, MENTEITH, 
CaITHNEss, |ANGUs, LENNOX, Ross, and Sol- 
diers, munching. 


Mal. 


~ That chambers will be safe. 
We doubt it nothing. 
What wood is this before us ? 
The wood of Birnam. 
Let every soldier hew him down a 


ge eeae, I hope the days are near at 


g ug 1 

And bear’t before him: 
shadow 
The Phare of our host and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 
Soldiers. ‘It shall be done. 
Siw. We learn no other but the confident 

tyrant 

ps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
setting down before "t, 


thereby shall we 


fal. *Tis his main hope : 1¢ 
For where there is adv antage to be géven, 
Both more and less have given him the revolt, 
And none serve with him but constrained 
things 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

Macd. Let our just censures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

Siw, The time approaches 
That will with due decision make us know : 
What we shall say we have and what we owe. 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate : 20 
Towards which advance the war. 

[Exeunt, marching. 


ScrenE V. Dunsinane. Within the castle. 


Enter MAcBEru, SEY TON, and Soldiers, with 
drum and colors. 


Macb. Wang out our banners on the out- 

ward walls ; 

The cry is still ‘They come :’ 
strength 

Will Jaugh a siege to scorn : here let them lie 

Till famine and the ague eat them up: 

Were they not forced with those that should 
be ours, 

We might have met them dareful, beard to 


our castle’s 


beard, 
And beat them backward home. 
A ery of women within, 
What is that noise ? 


Sey. Itis the ery of women, my good lord. 
[Exit. 
Macb. 1 have almost forgot the taste of 


fears ; 

The time has been, my senses would have 
cool’d 10 

To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 

As life were in’t : I have supp’d full with hor- 


Yors ; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts 
Cannot once start me. 

Re-enter SEYTON. 


Wherefore was that ery ? 

Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Macb. She should have died hereafter ; 
There would haye been a time for such a word, 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day today 20 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted ‘fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief 
candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

And then is heard no more : it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 


Enter a Messenger. 
Thou comest to use thy tongue ; _ thy story 
quickly. 


‘MACBET 2. 


han 


Mess. Gracious my lord, 30 
I should report that which I say I saw, 
~But know not how to do it. 

Muacb. » Well, say, sir. 
Mess, As I did stand my watch upon the 


- hill, 
Tlook’d toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. ) 
' Macb. Liar and slave ! 
Let me endure your wrath, if’t be 
not so : 
‘Within this three mile may you see it coming; 
Isay, a moving grove. 
Macb. If thou speak’ st false, 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, 
Icare not if thou dost for me as much. 41 
I pull in resolution, and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
That lies like truth: ‘Fear nof, till Bimnam 
wood 
Do come to Dunsinane:’ and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. Arm, arm, and out! 
If this which he avouches does appear, 
There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 
I gin to be aweary of the sun, 
And wish the estate o’ the world were now = 


done, 
Ring the alarum-bell! Blow, wind! come, 
: wrack ! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back. 


[Exeunt. 
Scene VI. Dunsinane. Before the castic. 


~ Drum and colors. Enter Macon, old S1- 
WARD, Macpurr, and their Army, with 
boughs. 


Mal. Now near enough : your leafy screens 
throw down, 
And show like those you are. You, worthy 
uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right-noble son, 
Lead our first battle : worthy Macduff and we 
Shall take upon ’s what else remains to do, 
According to our order. 
Siw Fare you well. 
Do we but find the tyrant’s power to-night, 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 
Maced, Make all our trumpets speak ; give 
them all breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and 


death. [Exeunt. 10 
Screnz VI. Another part of the field. 
Alarums. Enter Macnrru. 


Mach, They havetied me toastake ; I can- 
not fly, 
But, Deticlike, I must fight the course. What's 
e 
That was not born of woman? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 


Enter young Stwarp. 


Yo. Siw. What is thy name ? 
Mach. Thow’lt be afraid to hear it. 


Yo. Siw. No; though thou call’st thyself a 
hotter name nse wt ne 
Than any is in hell. nce 
Macb. My name’s Macbeth. 
Yo, Siw. The devil himself could not pro- 
nounce a title . 
More hateful to mine ear, 
Macb. No, nor more fearful, 
Yo. Siw. Thou liest, abhorred tyrant ; with 
my swor 1 
T'll prove the lie thou speak’ st. 
[They fight and young Siward is slain. 
Maeb. Thou wast born of woman 
But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn. 
Brandish’d by man that’s of a woman born. 


[ Exit, - 


Alarums. Enter MAcpUFF. 


Macd. That way the noise is. Tyrant, show 
thy face ! 
If thou be’st slain and with no stroke of mine, 
My wife es children’s ghosts will haunt me 
still. 
I cannot strike at wretched kerns, whose arms 
Are hired to bear their staves: either thou, 
Macbeth, 
Or else my sword with an unbatter'd edge 
I sheathe again undeeded. There thou aa 
ie; : 2 
By this great clotter, one of greatest note” 
Seems bruited. Let me find him, fortune ! 
And more I beg not. (Exit. Alarums, 
Entei MALcoim and old Srwarv. 
Siw. ~This way, my lord ; the castle’s gently 
render’d ; 
The tyrants people on both sides do fight ; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 
The day almost itself professes yours, 
And little is to do. 


Mal. We have met with foes 
That strike beside us. 
Siw. Enter, sir, the castle. 
[E£xeunt. Alarums. 
Scene VIII. Another part of the field. 


Enter MACBETH. 


Macb. Why should! play the Roman fool, 


and die 
On mine own sword ? - whiles I see lives, the 
gashes 
Do better upon them, 
Enter Macpurr. 
Macd, Turn, hell-hound, turn ! 
Macb. Of all men else [ have avoided thee: 
But get thee back; my soul is too much 


charged 
With blood of thine already. 
Maca, : I have no words : 
My wae is in‘my sword: thou bloodier vil- 
ain 
Than terms can give tlree out! [They fight. 
Mad, Thou losest labor : 


As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 


With thy keen sword impress as make me Hs 


pleed ; 


a nN, 
oT ye 


Pee dat 


* 


C 
; 
2 


rable crests ; 1 
ch must not yield, 


ne of wowan born. 
d Despair thy charm ; 

And let tle angel whom thou still hast ser ved 

Tellthee Macduff wasfrom his mother’s womb 

Untimely ripp’d 

_  Macb. Accursed be that tongue that tells 

* me so, 

‘or it hath eow’d my better part of man ! 

_ And be these juggling fiends no more believ ed, 

d ‘That Beton with us in a double sense ; 0 

That keep the word of promise to our ‘ear, 

Pll not fight ‘with 


pd pee it to our hope, 

2 thee: 

Maed. Then yield thee, coward, 

_ And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time : 

We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, - 

Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 

- ‘Here may you see the tyrant.’ 
— Macd. I will not yield, 

(0) ae the ground before young Malcolm's 

eet, 


And to be baited with therabble’s curse. 29 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
nd thou opposed, being of no woman born, 

Yet I will try the last. Before my body 

; row my, warlikeshield. Lay on, Macduff, 

_ And damn’d be him that first cries, ‘Hold, 
enough!’ [Hxrewnt, fiyhting. ‘Alarwms. 


reat. Flourish. Enter, with drum and 
colors, MALCOLM, old SHARD, Ross, the 
other Thanes, and Soldiers. 


_ Mal. 1 would the friends we miss were safe 
fee arrived. 
Siw. Some must go off: and yet, by these 


see 
0 great a day as this is cheaply bought. 
Mal. Macduff is missing, and your noble 


Your son, my lord, has paid a sol- 
dier’s debt : 

only lived but fill he was a man ; 40 

The which no sooner had his prowess con- 
 firm’d 

In the unshrinking station where he fought, 

at like 4 man he died, 


| Sto, 


' cee to all at once and to each one, 


Then he is dead ¢ a 3 
Ross. Ay, and brought off the field: your | 
cause of sorrow : 
Must not be nieasured by his worth, for then. 
It hath no end. 


Siw. Had he his hurts before ? 
Ross, Ay, on the front. 
Siw. Why then, God's soldier be. he i : 


Had Las many sons as | have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death : 
And so, his knell is knoll’d. 


Mal. He’s worth more sorrow, 50 
And that I’ll spend for him. : 
Siw. He’s worth no more } | 


They say he parted well, and paid his score : 
And so, God be with him ! Here comes newer 
comfort. 


Re-enter Macpurr, with MACBETH’s head. 


Macd. Hail, king ! for so thou art ; behold, 
where stands’ 
The usurper’s cursed head : the time is free : 
I see thee compass’d with thy kingdom’s pearl, 
That speak my salutation in their minds ; 
Whose voices [ desire aloud with mine : 
Hail, King of Scotland ! 
[Flowrish. 


Hail, King of Scotland ! 
We shall not spend a large expense of 
time _ 6¢ 
Before we reckon with your several loves, — 
And make us even with you, My thanes and 
kinsmen, 
Eepciorh be earls, the first that ever Scot 
aul 
In such an honer named. What's more to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time, 
As calling home our exiled friends abroad — 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny ; 
Produciny forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher and his fiend-like queen, | 
Who, as ‘tis thought, by self and violent y 
hands 70) ae 
Took off her life ; this, and what needful else 3 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time and place ; 


Whom we invite to see us crown’d at Scone, 


3 
[Flourish, Exeunh 


, *  (wriTTEN ABovt 1607.) 


—— 


INTRODUCTION. i 


This play, though by the person of Antony it connects itself with Julius Cesar, is a striking con- 
trast to it in subject and style, and is separated from itin the chronological order by a wide interval. 
In May of the year 1608, Blount (afterwards one of the publishers of the First Folio) entered in the ® ee 
Stationers’ register 4 Book called Antony and Cleopatra. ‘Luis was probably Shakespeare’s tragedy. 
_ Whe source of ihe play is the life of Antonius in North’s Piwtarch. Shakespeare had found in Plc — 

tarch his Brutus alinost ready made to his hand ; he deemed it necessary to transform and transfig-— 
- ure the Antony of history, stained as he is not only by crimes of yoluptuousness but of cruelty. “* Of 

all Shakespeare’s historical plays,” says Coleridge, ** Antony and Cleopatra is by far the most won-~ 
derful,” and he calls attention to what he terms its ‘happy valianey”’ of style. Shakespeare, in- 
deed, nowhere seems a greater master of a great dramatic theme. The moral ideals, the doctrines, 
_ the stoical habits and stoical philosophy of Brutus and Portia, are as remote as possible from the 
" sensuous splendors of the life in Egypt, from Antony’s careless ree ager of strength, and the — 
bevuty, the arts, and the endless varicty of Cleopatra. Yet, though the tragedy has all the glow and — 
color of oriental magnificence, it remains true at heart to the. moral laws which govern human life, — 
The worshi) of pleasure by the Egyptian queen and her paramour is, after all, a failure,eyen from 
the first. Thre is no true confidence, no steadfast strength of love possible between Antony and 
his ‘serpent of old Nil.’ Each inspires the other with a mastering spirit of fascination, but An- 
_ tony knows not the moment when Cleopatra may be faithless to him, and Cleopatra weaves her end- 
less snares to retain her power over Antony. The great Roman soldier gradually loses his energy, —_—_ 
his judgment, and even his joy in life; at last, the despair of spent forces settles down upon him, A. 
and it is only out of despair that he snatches strength enough to fight fiercely when driven to bay. 
_ He is the ruin of Cleo ratra’s magic. Upon Cleopatra herself the genius of Shakespeare has been 
- Javished. She isthe most wonderful of his creations of women, formed of the greatest number of 
p elements—apparently conflicting elements, yet united by the mystery of life. While creating, with — 
80 much imaginative ardor, his Cleopatra, Shakespeare yet stands away from her, and, in a manner, 
criticises her. Enobarbus, who sees through every wile and guile of the Queen, is, as it were,a 
chorus to the play, a looker-on at the game ; he stands clear of the golden haze which makes up the a 
_ atmosnhere around Cleopatra ; and yet he is no! a mere critic or commentator (Shakespeare never 
permitting the presence of a person in his drama whois nota true portion of it), Enobarbus him- 
- ‘s*lf is under the influence of the charm of Antony, and slays himself because he has wronged his i 
master. The figures of Antony and the Queen are ennobled and elevated by the strong power of — 
__ attraction, even of devotion, which they exert over those about them—Antony over Enobarbus, 
_ Cleopatra over her attendants, Charmian and Iras, 


+ ; 
™ 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


Marx Antony, 
Ocrayius CmHsaR, 

M. Zimiuius Lepipus, 
Sextus Pomprrus. 
Domuirius ENoparsgus, 
Vuntipius, 

Eros, 

Scarus, _ 
Dzxceras, 
D=MeErrRivs, 

_ Puno, 


f triumvirs. 


friends to Antony. 


friends to Cesar. 


: Mrnecrarns, } friends to Pompey. 
_ Varrivs, 
(882) 


TaAuRus, lieutenant-general to Cesar, 

Canrptus, lieutenant-general to Antony, 

Siitus, an officer in Ventidius’s army. 

EvurHkontus, an ambassador from Antony to 
Cesar. ‘ 

ALEXAS, 

Marp1an, a Eunuch. 

SELEUCUS, 

DIOMEDEs, 

A Soothsayer. 

A Clown. 


CLEOPATRA, queen of Egypt. ~ 
OcraV1A, sister to Czesar and wife to Antony. 


attendants on Cleo — 
patra, : 


mie 1 ' attendants on Cleopatra. ; 


Officers, Soldiers, Messengers, and otlier . 
tendants, ; 


ats 


ACT I. 


EI. Alexandria. Aroom in Cleopatra’s 
palace, 


Enter DEMETRIUS and PHILO, 


Phi. Nay, but this dotage of our general’s 
O’erflows the measure : those his goodly eyes, 
That o’er the files and musters of the war 

_ Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now 


= turn. : 

_ The office and devotion of their view 
poe a tawny front : his captain’s heart, 

The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper, 

And is become the bellows and the fan 

To cool a gipsy’s lust. 


Flourish. Enter ANTONY, CLEOPATRA, her 
Ladies, the Train, with Eunuchs fanning her, 


ae Look, where they come: 10 

‘e ‘Take but good note, and you shall see in him, 
; The triple pillar of the world transform’d 

____ Into a strumpeét’s fool : behold and see. _ 
Cleo, If it be love indeed, tell me how much, 

_ Ant. There’s beggary in the love that can 

be reckon’ d, 


- \ Cleo. Vl set a bourn how far to be beloved. 
A Ant. Then must thou needs find out new 
heaven, new earth. 
i Enter an Attendant. 
a Att, News, my good lord, from Rome. 
Be Ant. Grates me : the sum. 
_  _ Cley. Nay, hear them, Antony: . 


_ Fulvia perchance is angry ; or, who knows 20 
If the scarce-bearded Cesar have not sent 
_ His powerful mandate to you, ‘Do this, or 


this ; 
_ Take in that kingdom, and enfranchise that ; 
Perform ’t, or else we damn thee.’ 
Ant. How, my love ! 

 Gleo. Perchance ! nay, and most like : 
You must not stay here longer, your dismission 
fi Iscome from Czesar ; therefore hear it, Antony. 
_ Where’s Fulvia’s process? Czsar’s I would 
a say ? both ? 
_ Gall inthe messengers. AsI am Egypt's queen, 
- Thou blushest, Antony; and that blood of 
. thine 30 
is Ciesar’s homager : else so thy cheek pays 


f ame 

_ When shrill-tongued Fuivia scolds. The mes- 
m: sengers ! 
Ant. a Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide 

arch 

_ Of the ranged empire fall! Here is my space. 
_ Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike 
_ Feeds beast as man : the nobleness of life 
_ Is todo thus; when such a mutual pair 
ay Embracing. 
And such a twain can do’t, in which I bind, 
On pain of punishment, the world to weet 
stand up peerless. 
Excellent falsehood! 40 
he marry Fulvia, and not love her ? 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


hich in the scuffles of great fights hath burst - 


rit 


Tl seem the fool Iam not ; Antony 
Will be himself. 

Ant. But stirr’d by Cleopatra, 
Now, for the love of Loye and her soft hours, 
Let’s not confound the time with conference 

harsh : 
There’s not a 
stretch 
Without pone pleasure now. What sport to- 
night ? 

Cleo. Hear the ambassadors, 

Ant. 
Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 


minute of our lives shonld 


To weep ; whose every passion fully strives 50 


To make itself, in thee, fair and admired ! 

No messenger, but thine ; and all alone 

To-night we'll wander through the streets and 
note 

The qualities of people. Come, my queen ; 

Last night you did desire it : speak not to us. ~ 
[EBxeunt Ant. and Cleo. with their train. 

Dem. Is Cesar with Antonius prized so 

slight ? 


Phi. Sir, sometimes, when he is not Antony, — 


He comes too short of that great property 
Which still should go with Antony. 

Dem. 
That he approves the common liar, who 
Thus speaks of him at Rome : but I will hope 
Of better deeds to-morrow. Rest you happy ! 

[EBxeunt. 


Scene II. The same. Another room. 


Enter CHARMIAN, InAs, ALEXAS, and a Soothe 
sayer. 


Char. 


where’s the soothsayer that you praised so to 
the queen ? O, that I knew this husband, 
which, you say, must charge his horns with 
garlands ! 

Alex. Soothsayer ! 

Sooth. Your will ? 

Char. Isthisthe man ?  Is’t you, six, that 

know things ? 

Sooth. In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 

A little I can read. 


Alex. - Show him your hand, 10° 
Enter ENOBARBUS. 
Eno. Bring in the banquet quickly ; wine 


enough 
Cleopatra’s health to drink. 
Chav. Good sir, give me good fortune, 
Sooth. I make not, but foresee. 
Char. Pray, then, foresee me one. 
Sooth. You shall be yet far fairer than you 
are. 
Char, He means in flesh. 
Tras. No, youshall paint when you are old. 
Char, Wrinkles forbid! > : 
Alex. Vex not his 
Char, Hush ! 
Sooth. You shall be more beloving than be- 
loved, : 


Fie, wrangling queen ! 


Tam full sorry © 
60 | 


preseience ; be attentive. — 


= 


meg. « 


Lord Alexas, sweet Alexas, most 
any thing Alexas, almost most absolute Alexas, 


e 


’ 


"ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. — 


mOnar. JV had rather heat my liver with 


t drinking. 

Alex. Nay, hear him. ; 

Chai. Good now, some exeellent fortune ! 
Let me be married to three kings in a forenoon, 
and widow them all: let me have a child at 
fifty, to whom Herod of Jewry may do hom- 
age: find me to marry me with Octavius 
Cesar, and companion me with my mistress, 

Sooth. You shall outlive the lady whom you 


serve. d 
Char. O excellent !. I love long life better 
than figs. [former fortune 
Sooth. Youhave seen and proved a fairer 


Than that which is to approach. 


Char. Then belike my children shall have 
no names: prithee, how many boys and 
wenches must [ haye ? 

Sooth. If every of your wishes had a womb, 
And fertile every wish, a million. 

Char. Out, fool! I forgive thee for a witch. 

Alex. You think none but your sheets are 
privy to your wishes. 41 

Char. Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 

Alex, -We'll know all our fortunes. 

Eno. Mine, and most of our fortunes, ‘to- 


‘night, shall be—drunk to bed. 


ras. There’s a palm presages chastity, if 
nothing else. 

Char. E*en as the o’erflowing Nilus pre- 
sageth famine. 50 

ras. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot 


-soothsay. 


Char. Way, if an oily palm be not a fruit- 
fal prognostication, I cannot seratch mine ear. 
Prithee, tell her but a worky-day fortune. 

Sooth. Your fortunes are alike, 

Tras. But how, but how? give me par- 
ticulars. 

Sooth. I have said. 

Tras. Am (not an inch of fortune better than 
she ? 60 

Char. Well, if you were but an inch of for- 
tune better than I, where would you choose it ? 

Jv-as. Notin my husband’s nose. 

Char. . Our worser thoughts heavens mend ! 
Alexas,—come, his fortune, his fortune! O, 
Jet him marry a woman that cannot go, sweet 
Isis, I beseech thee ! and let her die too, and 
give him a worse! and let worst follow worse, 
till the worst of all follow him laughing to his 
grave, fifty-fold a cuckold! Good Isis, hear 
me this prayer, though thou deny mea matter 
of more weight ; good Isis, I beseech thee! 

Tras. Amen. Dear goddess, hear that 


: aha of the people! for, as it is a heart- 


reaking to see a handsome man loose-wived, 


.80 it is a deadly sorrow to behold.a foul knave 


uncuckolded : therefore, dear Isis, keep deco- 
Tum, and fortune him accordingly ! 

Char. Amen. 79 

Alex. Lo, now, if it lay in their hands to 
Make mea cuckold, they would make them- 
selves whores but they’ld do’t! 

Eno. Hush ! here comes Antony. 

Char Nothe the queen. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, 


Cleo, Saw you my lord ? 

Eno. No, lady. 

Cleo. Was he not here ? 

Char, No, madam, 

Cleo, He was disposed to mirth; but on 
the sudden 

A Roman thought hath struck him. Enobarbus! 

Eno. Madam ? 

Cleo, Seek him, and bring him hither. 
Where’s Alexas ? 

Alex, Here, at your service. 
proaches. 

Cleo., We will not look upon him : go with 
us, [EBxeunt. © 


Enter ANVONY with a Messenger and Attends 
ants. 


ce ee thy wife first came into the 
eld. 
Ant. Against my brother Lucius ? « 
Mess. Ay: : 
But soon that war had end, and the time’s 
state 
Made friends of them, joining their force 
*gainst Ceesar ; 
Whose better issue in the war, from Italy, 
Upon the first encounter, drave them. : 
Ant. Well, what worst ? 
Mess. The nature of bad news infects the 
teller. 
Ant, When it concerns the fool or coward, 
100 


My lord ap- 
OO . 


mys 
Things at are past are done with me. ’Tis A 
thus : 
Who tells me true, though in his tale iie é 
h, 


death, 
I hear him as he flatter’d. 


Mess. Labienus— 
This ie stiff news—hath, with his Parthian 
orce, 


Extended Asia from Euphrates ; ; 
His conquering banner shook from Syria 
To Lydia and to Ionia ; 
Whilst— 
Ant. Antony, thou wouldst say,— 
88. 0, my lord ! Ba 9 
Ant. Speak to me home, mince not the 
general tongue : ‘ uy 
Name Cleopatra us she is call’d in Rome , 110 . 
Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrase ; and taunt my ~ 


faults 
With such full license as both truth and mal- | 
ice 
Have power to utter. O, then we bring forth nl 


weeds, 
When our quick minds lie still ; and onr ills 
told us 
Is as.our earing. Fare thee well awhile. 
Mess. _At your nobl+ pleasure. § ey 
Ant. From Sicyon, ho, the news! Sp22'c 
there ! 
First Ait. The man from Sicyon,—is there 
such an one? yi 
Sec. Att. He stays upon your will. 
Ant. ; Let him 


These strong Egyptian fetters I must break, 
_ Urlose myself in dotage. ‘ 121 


Enter another Messenger. 


What are you? 
Sec. Mess. Fulvia thy wife is dead. 
nts Where died she ? 
Sec, Mess. Yn Sicyon : 
Her length of sickness, with what else more 
serious 
Importeth thee to know, this bears. 
: : [Gives a letter. 
Pe Ante Forbear me, 
a [Bxit Sec. Messenger. 
} There’s a great spirit gone! Thus did I de- 
co sire it: 
What our contempt doth often hurl from us, 
ie We wish it ours again ; the present pleasure, 
By revolution lowering, does become 
The opposite of itself: she’s good, being 
13) 


gone ; P 0) 
4 The hand could pluck her back that shoyed 
Pa her on. 
I must from this enchanting queen break off : 
Ten thousand harms, more than the ills [ 


; know, 
in My idleness doth hatch. How now! Enobar- 
i bus! : 
ey Re-enter ENOBARBUS, 
-} Eno. What's your-pleasure, sir ? 


—. Ant., I must with haste from hence. 

a Eno. Why, then, we kill all our women : 
a we see how mortal an unkindness is to them ; 
- if they suffer our departure, death’s the word, 

Ant. I must be gone. 140 

Eno. Under a compelling occasion, let 
women die ; it were pity to cast them away 
for nothing ; though, between them and a 
great cause, they should be esteemed nothing. 
Cleopatra, catching but the least noise of this, 
dies instantly ; I have seen her die twenty 
times upon far poorer moment : I do think 
there is mettle in death, which commits some 
loving act upon her, she hat sucha celerity 
in dying. 

Ant. Sheis cunning past man’s thought. 150 
Eno. Alack, sir, no ; her passions are made 
of nothing but the-finest part of pure love: we 
cannot call her winds and waters sighs and 
tears ; they are greater storms and tempests 
than almanacs can report: this cannot be 
_ eunning in her ; if it be, she makes a shower 
of rain as well as Jove. 

Ant. Would I had never seen her. 

Eno. O, sir, you had then left unseen a 
wonderful piece of work ; which not to have 
been al withal would have aiscredited your 
travel. 


Fulvia is dead. 


ir 
Fulvia is dead, 
Fulvia ! 
Dead. : 
Why, sir, give the gods a thankful 
When it pleaseth their deities to 
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take the wife of a man from him, it shows to 
man the tailors of the earth ; comforting _ 
therein, that when old robes are worn Zout 
there are members to’ make new. If then, 
were no more women but Fulvia, then had 
you indeed a cut, and the case to be lamented : 
this grief is crowned with consolation ; your — 
old smock brings forth a new petticoat : and — 
indeed the tears live in an onion that should 
water this sorrow. [state 
Ant. The business she hath broached in the 
Cannot endure my absence. Hy 
Eno, And the business you-have broached 
here cansct be without you ; especially that 


_of Cleopatra’s, which wholly depends. on your 


abode. ; 
Ani. No more light answers. Let our offl- 

cers : 

Have notice what we purpose. Ishall break _ 

The cause of our expedience to the queen, : 

And get her Jeave to part. For not alone 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 

Do strongly speak to us ; but the letters too 

Of many our contriving friends in Rome 

Petition us at home ; Sextus Pompeius 190 

Hath given the dare to Caesar, and commands 

The empire of the sea : our slippery people, 7 

Whose love is never link’d to the deserver 

Till his deserts are past, begin to throw : 

Pompey the Great and all his dignities dts 

Upon his son ; who, high in name and power, 

Higher than both in blood and life, stands wp 

For the main soldier : whose quality, going . 


on, : ; 
The sides o’ the world may danger : much is — 


breeding, ie 
Which, like the courser’s hai, hath yet but 
life, 200 


And not a serpent’s poison. Say, ourpleasure, 
To such whose piace is under us, requires 
Our quick remove from hence. 
Eno, I shall do’t. [Hxeunt. 
Another room. 


Scene Ill. The same. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAS, and 
ALEXAS, 


Cleo. Where is he ? ‘ 
Char. I did not see him since, . 
Cleo. See where he ‘is, who’s with him 


what he does : 
I did not send you: if you find him sad, 
Say I am dancing ; if in mirth, report 
That I am sudden sick. quick,and return. 
[EZuit Alexas, 
Char. Madam, methinks, if you did love * 
him dearly, 2 a 
You do not hold the method to enforce sy 
The like from him, 
Cleo. What should I do, I do not ? 
Char. In each thing give him way, cross 
him in nothing. B 


Cleo. Thou teachest like a fool ; the wa E 
to lose him. . SU 

‘Char. Tempt him not so too far; I wish» 
_ forbear : a x 


y) 
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In time we hate that which we often fear. 
But here comes Antony. 


Enter ANTONY. 


Cleo. Iam sick and sullen. | 
Ant. Iam sorry to give breathing to my 
purpose,— 
Cleo.. Help me away, dear Charmian ; I 
shall fall : 
It cannot be thus long, the sides of nature 
Will not sustain it. 
Ant. Now, my dearest queen,— 
leo. Pray you, stand further from me, 
Ant, What's the matter ? 
Cleo. I know, by that same eye, there’s 
some good news. 
What ee the married woman? You may 
Would Bie pba never given you leave to 
come ! 
Let her not say ’tis I that keep you here : 
Thaye no power upon you ; hers you are, 
Ant. The gods best know,— 
Cleo O, never was there queen 
So mightily betray’d ! ! yet at the first 


 { saw the treasons planted. 


Ant. Cleopatra,— 
Cleo, Why should I think you can be mine 
and true, 
Though ‘iy in swearing shake the throned 
go [ness, 
Who Tate been false to Fulvia ? Riotousmad- 
To be entangled with those mouth made vows, 
Which break themselves in swearing ! 31 
Ant. Most sweet queen,— 
Cico. Nay, pray you, seek no color for 
your going, 
But bid farewell, and go: when you sued 
staying, 
Then was the time for words : no going then ; 
Eternity was in our lips and eyes, 
Biiss in our brows’ bent ; none our parts so 
poor, 
But was a race of heaven : they are so still, 
Or thou, the greatest soldier of the world, 
oe turn’d the greatest liar. 


t How now, lad 
Ciev. I would Thad thy inches; thou tare 
know 40 
There were a heart in Egypt. 
Ant Hear me, queen: 


‘The strong necessity of time commands 


Our services awhile ; but my full heart 

Remains i jn use with you. Our Italy Z 

Shines o’er with civil swords : Sextus Pom- 
peius 

Makes his approaches to the port of Rome : 

Equality of two domestic powers 

Breed scrupulous faction : the hated, grown 
to strength, 

Are newly grown to love: the condemn’d 
Pompey, 

Rich in his father’s honor, creeps apace, 50 


‘Into the hearts of such as have not thrived 


Upon the present state 
threaten. 


whose numbers 


fAct 1 


And quietness, grown sick of rest, would 
purge 
By any desperate change : my more partic 


ular, 
And that which most with you should safe my 


going, 
Is Fulvia’s death. 
Cleo. Though age from folly could ne give 
me freedom, 
It does from childishness : can Fulvia die? 
Ant.’ She’s dead, my queen: 
Look here, and at thy sovereign leisnre read 
The garboils she awaked ; at the last, best : 
See when and where she died. 
O most false love ! 
Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst fill 
With sorrowful water? Now I see, I see, 
Tn Fulvia’s death, how mine received shall be. 
Ant. Quarrel no more, but be prepared to 
know 
The purposes I bear ; which are, or cease, 
As you shall give the advice. By the fire 
That quickens Nilus’ slime, I go from hence 
Thy soldier, servant ; making peace or war 70 
As thou affect’ st. 
Cleo. ' Cut my lace, Charmian, come ; 
But let it be : lam quickly ill, and well, 
So Antony loves. 
Ant. My precious queen, forbear ; 
And give true evidence to his love, which 
stands . 
An honorable trial, 
Cleo, So Fulvia told me. 
I prithee, turn aside and weep for her ; 
Then bid adieu to me, and say the tears 
Belong to Egypt : good now, play one scene 
Of excellent dissembling ; and let it look 


-Life perfect honor. 


Ant, _ You'll heat my blood : no mure, 80 
Cleo, You can do better yet ; but this is 
meetly, 
Ant. Now, by my sword,— 
Cleo. And target. Still he mends ; 
But this i S age the best. * Look, prithee, Char- 


mia: 
How this Homann Roman does become 
The carriage of his chafe. 

Ant. I il leave you, lady. 

Cleo. Courteous lord, one word, 
Sir, you and I must part, but that’s not it : 
Sir, you and I have loved, but there’s not it ; 
That you know well : something itis I would, 
O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 

And iam all forgotten. 

Ant But that your royalty 
Holds ‘idleness your subject, I should take you 
For idleness itself. 

Cleo, *Tis sweating labor 
To bear such idleness so near the heart 
As Cleopatra this. But, sir, forgive me ; 
Since my becomings kill me, when they d¢ 

not 
Eye well to you : yourhonor calls you hence, . 
Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly. 
And all fe gods go with you! upon you: 

.. _ 8wo 


woe 
4% 


‘Sit laurel victory ! and smooth success 100 
Le strew'd before your feet ! 

Ant. Let us go. Come ; 
Our separation so abides, and flies, 
That thou, residing here, go’st yet with me, 
And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 
Away ! [Exeunt. 


ScENE IV. Rome. Ccesar’s house. 


Enter Ocravius Casar, reading a letter, 
Lepipus, and their Train. 
Ces, You may see, Lepidus, and hence- 
forth know, 
Tt is not Czesar’s natural vice to hate 
Our great competitor : from Alexandria 
This is the news: he fishes, drinks, and wastes- 
The pape of night in revel ; is not more man- 
like 
Than Cleopatra ; nor the queen of Ptolemy 
More womanly than he; hardly gave au- 
dience, or 
Vouchsafed to think he had partners : you 
shall find there 
A man who is the abstract of all faults 
That all men follow. 
Cp. I must not think there are 10 
Evils enow to darken all his goodness : 
His faults in him seem as the spots of heaven, 
More fiery by night’s blackness ; hereditary, 
Rather than purchased; what he cannot 
change, 
Than what he chooses. 
~Ces. Youare too indulgent. Let us grant, 
it is not 
Amiss to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy ; 
To give a kingdom for a mirth ; to sit 
And keep the turn of tippling with a slave; 
To reel the streets at noon, and stand the 


buffet _ .20 
With knaves that smell of sweat: say this be- 
comes him,— 


As his composure must be rare indeed 

Whom these things cannot blemish,—yet 
: must Antony 

No way excuse his soils, when we do bear 
- So great weight in his lightness. If he fill’d 
His vachney with his voluptuousness, 

Full sutfeits, and the dryness of his bones, 
Call on him for’t : but to confound such time, 
That eres him from his sport, and speaks as 
3 ou 

As his own state and ours,—’tis to be chid “30 
As we ae boys, who, being mature in knowl- 
edge, 
Pawn their experience to their present pleas- 


a ure, 
And so rebel to judgment. 
Enter a Messenger. 


Here’s more news. 
any biddings have been done ; and 
ry hour, 


Lep. 
Mess. 
; eve ° 
Most noble Cesar, shalt thou have report 
ow ’tis abroad. pmnpey is strong at sea ; 
nd it appears he is beloved of those 
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» It is my business too. 


35 e, 
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That only haye fear’d Cxsar : to the ports 
The discontents repair, and men’s reports 
Give him much wrong’d. 

Ces. I should have known no less. 40 
Tt hath been taught us from the primal state, 
That he which is was wish’d until he were ; 
And the ebb’d man, ne’er loved till ne’er 

worth love, 
Comes dear’d by being lack’d. This common 


ody, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream, 
Goes to and back, lackeying the varying tide, © 
To rot itself with motion. 
Mess. Czesar, I bring thee word, 
Menecrates and Menas, famons pirates, 
Make the sea serve them, which they ear and 
wound 49 
With keels of every kind : many hot inroads 
They make in Italy ; the borders maritime 
Lack Bigod to think on ’t, and flush youth re- 
volt : 
No yessel can peep forth, but ’tis as soon 
Taken as seen; for Pompey’s name strikes 


more 
Than could his war resisted. 
Ces. Antony, 
Leave thy lascivious wassails. When thon 
once 


Wast beaten from Modena, where thou slew’st 
Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 


Did famine follow; whom thou fought’st 


against, 
Though daintily brought up, with patience 
more 
Than savages could suffer: thou didst drink 
The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle 
Which beasts would. cough at: thy palate 
then did deign 
The roughest berry on the rudest hedge ; 
Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture 
sheets, [Alps 
The barks of trees thou browsed’st ; on the 
It is reported thon didst eat strange flesh, 
Which some did die to look on: and all this— 
It wounds thine honor that I speak it now— 
Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 70 
So much as lank’d not, 
Lep. *Tis pity of him. 
Let his shames quickly 
Drive him to Rome : ’tis time we twain : 
Did ate ourselyes i’ the field ; and to that 
en e 
Assemble we immediate council: Pompey 
Thrives in our idleness. 
Lep. To-morrow, Czesar, 
I shall be furnish’d to inform you rightly 
Both what by sea and land I can be able 
To front this present time. 
Ces. Till which encounter, 
Farewell. 80 
Lep. Farewell, my lord : what you shall 
know meantime 
Of stirs abroad, I shall beseech you, sir, 
To let me be partaker, : 
Doubt not, sir ; 


Ces. 
I knew it for my bond. Exeunt. 
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[Aor 2.-— 


Scene VY. Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, InAs, and 
MARDIAN, 


Charmian | 
Char. Madam? 
Cleo. Ha, ha! 
Give me to drink mandragora. 
Char. Why, madam ? 
Cleo. That I might sleep out this great gap 
of time 
My Antony i is away. 
Chur. You think of him too much. 
O, ’tis treason ! 
Madam, I trust, not so. 
Thon, eunuch Mardian ! 
Mur. What's your highness’ pleasure ? 
Cleo. Not now to hear thee sing ; [take no 
leasure 
Tn anght an eunuch has: ’tis well for thee, 10 
That, being uuseminar’d, thy freer thoughts 
May hot fly forth of Egy pt. Hast thou affec- 
tions ? 
Mar. Yvts, gracious madam, 
Cleo. Indeed ! 
Mar. Not in deed, madam ; forI can do 
nothing 
But wht indeed is honest to be done : 
Yet have [ fierce affections, and think 
What Venus did with Mars. 
Cleo O Charmian, 
Where think’st thou he is now ? Stands he, 
or sits he ? 
Or does he walk ? oris he on his horse? 20 
O happy horse, to bear the weight of Antony! 
Do bravely, horse! for wot’st thou whom 
thoa movest ? 
The demi-Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men. He’s speaking now, 
‘Or murmuring ‘ Where’s my serpent of old 
Nile ?? 
For so he calls me: now I feed myself 
With most delicious poison. Think on me, 
That am with Phebus’ amorous pinches black, 
And wrinkled deep in time? Broad-fronted 


Cleo. 


Cesar, 
When thon wast here above the ground, I 
was 30 
A morsel for a monarch ° and great Pompey 
Would stand and make his eyes grow in my 
brow ; 
There woul’ he anchor bis aspect and die 
With looking on his life. 


Enter ALEXAs, from CzSAR. 


Alex, Sovereign of Egypt, hail ! 

Cleo. How much unlike art Som Mark 
Antony! 

Yet, Sine from him, that great medicine 


With his tinct slidéd thee. 
How goes it witn my brave Mar’: Antony ? 
Alex. Last thing he dia, dear queen, 
=< kiss’d,—the last = many doubled kisses,— 
This orient pearl. His speech sticks in my 
heart. 41 


Cleo. Mine ear must pluck it thence. 

Alex. “Good iriend,” quer hea 
‘Say, the firm Roman to great Egypt sends ‘ 
This treasure of an oyster ; at whose foot, 

To mend the petty present, I will piece 
Her opulent throne with kingdoms ; all the 
east, 
Say thou, shall call her mistress.” So he 
nodded, 
yAnd soberly ‘did mount an arm-gaunt steed, 
Who neigh’d so high, that what [ would have 
spoke 
Was beastly dumb’d by him. 8 
Cleo. What, was he sad or merry? 50 
Alex. Like to the time.o’ the year betweer 
the extremes 
Of hot and cold, he was nor sad nor merry. 
Cleo. O well-divided disposition! Note 


him, 
Note him, good Charmian, ’tis the man ; but 
note him: 
He was not sad, for he would shine 6n those 
That ha their looks by his; he was not 
mert [lay 
Which saemntd to tell them his remembrance 
In Egypt with his joy ; but between both : 
C heavenly mingle ! Be’st thou sad or merry, 
The violence of ether thee becomes, 68 
So does it no 1nan else, Met’st thou my posts? 
Alex. Ay, madam, twenty several messen- 
gets: 
Why do you send so thick ? 
Cleo. Who’s born that day 
When I for get to send to Antcny, 
Shail die a beggar. Ink and paper, Charmian. ; 
Welcome, iny good Alexas. Did I, Charmian, : 
Eyer love Czesar so ? 
Char. O that brave Cesar! 
Cleo, Be choked with such anoeipe emph- 
asis ! 
Say, the brave Antony. 
Char, The valiant Czesar ! 
Cleo. By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, - 
If thon with Caesar paragon again 4 
My man of men. : . 
Char. By your most gracious pardon, y 


T sing but after you. 
wot My re days, 
en I was green in judgment: 
blood, 
To say as T said then ! 
Get me ink and paper: 
He shall have every day a several greeting, 


cold in , 


But, come, away ; 


OrT’'ll unpeople Egypt. Ezeunt. 
. ACT I. 
Scene IL. Messina. Pompey’s house, 


Enter Pompey, MENECRATES, and MENAS, 
in warlike manner. 


* 
as If the great gods be just they shall is 


Sist 
The deeds of justest men. : 


ene. Know, worthy Pompey, 
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ay t what they is aay: tiey not ome 

seer Whiles we are suitors to their throne, 
decays 
, rs eine we sue for. 
We, ignorant of ourselves, 
) Bes ffi our own harms, which the wise 
: powers 
Deny us for our good ; so find we profit 


By losing of our prayers. 
4 ane ee I shall do well : 


_ The people love me, and the sea is mine ; 
My eaeece aré crescent, and my auguring 
op 
Says it wil come to the full. Mark pee 
In Egypt sits at dinner, and will make 
_ No wars without doors : Cesar gets money 
“4 where 
He loses hearts : Lepidus flatters both, 
OF both is flatter’d ; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. 
Fey” Men. Cesar and Lepidus 
_ Ave in the field: a mighty strength they 


carry. 
_-~=S~-Pom. Where have you this ? ’tis false, - 
fo Men. From Silvius, sir. 
i Pom. We dreams: I know they are in 
oy Rome together, 
f Revises a Antony. But all the charms 3 


ea, eS Cleo, rae soften thy waned lip ! 
- Let witeheratt join with beauty, lust with 
oth | 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts, 
Keep his brain fuming ; Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite ; 
- That rs and feeding may prorogue his 


» Even till 2 a : Lethe’d dulness ! 
., Enter Varrius. 


How now, Varrius ! 
Var. This is most certain that 1 shall de- 
‘ liver : 
_ Mark tony is every hour in Rome: 
< : since he went from Egypt ’tis 30 
A space for further travel. 
ae I could have given less matter 
_ A better ear. Menas, I did not think 
This amorous surfeiter would have donn’d 
his helm 
For such a petty war : his soldiership 
Is twice the other twain : but let us rear 
» «Phe Stag our opinion, that our stirrin, 
~ Can from the lap of Egypt’s widow plu 
ane ne’er-lust-wearied Antony. 


I cannot hope 
Cmsar and Antony shall well greet together : 
His wife that’s dead did trespasses to Cesar ; 
«Bis er warr’d upon him ; although, t 


40 
a Bot hoved by Antony. 
Pom. I know not, Menas, 
w lesser enmities may give way to greater, 


ere’t not that we stan a Pagel them all, 
vere fomeelves they should square between 
VES 5 


For they haye entertained cause enough 


To draw their swords : but how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. ai end 
Be’t as our gods will have’t ! It only stands 50. we 
Our lives upon to use our strongest hands. ip 


-Come, Menas, [Exeunt. = 
Scene II. Rome. The house of Lepidus. : 
Enter ENoBAREus and LePmus. oa 

Lep. Good Enobarbus, ’tisa worthy deed, 


And shall Bptonse you well, to entreat yous 


capta 
To soft and i OS speech. 

Eno. T shall entreat him 
To answer like himself : if Caesar move him, 
Let. Antony look over Ceesar’s head 
And speak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, 
Were I the wearer of Antonius’ beard, 

I would not shaye't to-day. 
€D. Tis not a time 
For private stomaching. 

Eno. Every time 
Serves for the matter that is then born in’t, 10 

Lep. But small to greater matters must 

giv e way. 

Eno. Not if the small come first. 

Deg Your speech is passion ; 
But, pray you, stir no embers up. Here 
comes <¢ 
The noble Antony. 


Enter Antony and VENTIDIUS. 


Eno. And yonder, Czsar. 
Enter Cassar, MECZNAS, Gnd AGRIPPA 


Ant. Tf we compose well here, to Parthia: 
Hark, Ventidius. 
Ces. I do not know, 
Meczenas ; ask Agrippa. 
Noble friends, 


Cp. 

That which combined us was most great, and — 
let not 

A leaner action rend us. What's amiss, 

May it be gently heard : when we debate 20 

Our trivial difference loud, we do commit + 

Murder in Sealing wounds : then, as : 
partne 

The rather, for I earnestly beseech, 

Touch you the sourest points with sweetest 
terms, 

Nor curstness grow to the matter, mie 

Ant. Tis spoken roti 
Were we before our armies, and to fight. 


I should do thus. Flourish. 
“es. Welcome to Rome. 
Ant. Thank you. 
Ces. Sit. 
Ant, Sit, sir. 
Cas. ay, then. 
Ant. a learn, you ‘take things ill which are 
not so, 


Or being, conern you not, 
Cas, I must be laugh’d at, 90 
If, or for nothing or a little, I 
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Should say myself offended, and with you 
Chiefly i’ the world ; more laugh’d at, that I 
should 
Once name you -derogately, when to sound 
your name 
Tt not concern’d me. 
Ant. My being in Egypt, Czesar, 
What was’t to you ? 
Ces. No more than my residing here at 
Rome 
Might be to you in Egypt : yet, if you there 
Did practise on my state, your being in Egypt 
Might be my question. 
Ant. How intend you, practised ? 40 
Ces. You may be pleased to catch at mine 
intent 
By what did here befal me. Your wife and 
brother 
Made wars upon me ; and their contestation 
Was theme for you, you were the word of 
war. 
Ant. You do mistake your business ; my 
brother never 
Did urge me in his act : I did inquire it ; 
And have my learning from some true re- 


ports, 
That drew their swords with you. Did he not 
rather 
Discredit my authority with yours ; 49 
And make the wars alike against my stomach, 
Having alike your cause? Of this my letters 
Before did satisfy you. If you'll patch a 
quarrel, 
As matter whole you have not to make it with, 
It must not be with this. 

Cas. You praise yourself 
By laying defects of judgment to me ; but 
You patch’d up your excuses. 

Ant. Not so, not so ; 
I know you could not lack, I am certain on’t, 
Very necessity of this thought, that I, 

Your partner in the cause ’gainst which he 


fought, 
Could not with graceful eyes attend those 
wars 60 
Which fronted mine own peace, As for my 
wife, 


I would you had her spirit in such another . 
The third o’ the world is yours ; which witha 
snaffle 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 
Eno. Would we had all such wives, that 
the men might go to wars with the women ! 
Ant. So much uncurbable, her garboils, 


Cesar, 

Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdness of policy too, I grieving grant 
Did you too much disquiet : forthat you must 
But say, I could not help it. 71 

Ces. I wrote to you 
When rioting in Alexandria ; you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
pag eibe my missive out of audience. 

t, in 

He fell upon me ere admitted : then ; 
Three kings I had newly feasted, and did want 


ay age 2 a eM Re) ae 


“5. 


Of what I was i’ the morning : but next day 
I told him of myself ; which was as much 
As to have ask’d him pardon. Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our strife ; if we contend, 80 
Out of our question wipe him. 
Ces. You have broken 
The article of your oath ; which you shal) 
never 
Haye tongue to charge me with. 
Lep. Soft, Cresar ! 
Ant. No, 
Lepidus, let him speak : 
The honor is sacred which he talks on now, 
Supposing that I lack’d it. But, on, Czesar ; 
The article of my oath. 
Ces. To lend me arms and aid when I 
required them ; 
The which you both denied. 
Ant. ; Neglected, rather; 
And then when poison’d hours had bound me 
up 
From mine own knowledge. As nearly as I 
may, 
[ll play the penitent to you: but mine honesty 
Shall not make poor my greatness, nor my 
power 
Work without it. Truth is, that Pulvia, 
To have me out of Egypt, made wars here ; 
For which myself, the ignorant motive, do 
So far ask pardon as befits mine honor 
To stoop in such a case. 
Lep. *Tis noble spoken. 
Mee. Sit might please you, to enforce no 
further r 
The griefs between ye : to forget them quite 
Were to remember that the present need 101 
Speaks to atone you. 
Lep. Worthily spoken, Meczenas, 
Eno. Or, if you borrow one another's love 
for the instant, you may, when you hear no 
more words of Pompey, return it again: you 
shall have time to wrangle in when you have 
nothing else to do. 
Ant. Thou art a soldier only: speak no 
more. 
Eno. That truth should be silent I had al- 
most forgot. 11 
Ant. You wrong this presence ; therefore 
speak no more. 
Eno. Go to, then ; your considerate stone. 
Ces. Ido not much dislike the matter, but 
The manner of his speech ; for’t cannot be 
We shall remain in friendship our eondi- 
tions 
So differing in their acts. Yet, if knew 
What hoop should hold us stanch, from edge 


to edge 
O’ the world I would pursue it. 
Agr. ive me leave, Czesar,—- 
Ces. Speak, Agrippa. 
Agr. Thou hast a sister by the moe 


side, 
Admired Octavia : great Mark Antony 
Is now a widower. 
Ces. Say not so, Agrippa ‘ 
If Cleopatra heard you, your reproo! 


 — ase +, ~ 


_ That which none else can utter. 
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Were well deserved of rashness. 


Ant. 25 ain not married, Cesar: let me 
Berinpa fi carther speak. 
Agr. To hold you in perpetual amity, 


To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
With an unslipping knot, take Antony 
Octavia to his wife ; whose beauty claims 130 
No worse a husband than the best of men ; 
Whose virtue and whose general graces speak 
By this mar- 


riage, 
All little jealousies, which now seem great, 
And all great fears, which now import their 
dangers, 
Weuld then be nothing: truths would be tales, 
aes nor half tales be truths : her love to 
ot 


Would, each to other and all lovesto both, 


Draw after her. Pardon what I have spoke ; i 
For ’tis a studied, not a present thought, 140 


By duty ruminated. 
Ant. Will Cesar speak ? 
Ces. Not till he hears how Antony: is 
touch’d 


on what is spoke already. 


What power is in Agrippa, 


If I would say, ‘ Agrippa, be it so,’ 


To make this good 
Ces. The power of Cesar, and 
His power unto Octavia. 
Ant. May I never. 
To this good purpose, that so fairly shows, 
Dream at impe ément ! 


Further‘ this act of grace : and from this hour 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves 150 
And sway our great designs ! 

Ces. There is my hand. 
A sister I bequeath you, whom no brother 
Did ever love so dearly : let her live 
To join our kingdoms and our hearts ; and 

never 
Fly off our loves again ! 
i Happily, amen ! 
Ant. I Hid not think to draw my sword 
*gainst Pompey ; 
For he hath laid strange courtesies and great 
Of late upon me ;: I must thank him only, 
Lest my remembrance suffer ill report ; 
At heel of that, defy him. 

Lep- Time calls upon’s : 160 
OF us must Pompey presently be sought, 

Or else he seeks out us. 
Ant. Where lies he ? 


Ces. About the mount Misenum. 
Ant. What is his strength by land ? 
Ces. Great and increasing: but by sea 


He i S an absolute master. 
So is the fame. 
Would Hibs had spoke together! Haste we for 


_ Yet, ore we put ourselyes in arms, dispatch 


The Se priala we have talk’d of. 
Ces, 


With most gladness : 


Let me have thy |}; old ; 
{ Bieples the sails, and so epitimed that 


And do invite you to my sister’s view, 170 
Whither straight I’ll lead you. 
Ant. Let us, Lepidus, 
Not lack your company. 
ep. Noble Antony, 
Not sickness should detain me. 
[Flourish. Exeunt Caesar, Antony, 
and Lepidus. 


Mee, Welcome from Egypt, sir. 
Eno. Half the heart of Cxsar, worthy 
Mecenas! My honorable friend, ‘Agrippa ! ! 


Agr. Good Enobarbus ! 

Mec. We have cause to be glad that matters 
are so well digested. You stayed well by ’t in 
Egypt. 180 

Eno. Ay, sir;.we did sleep day out of 
countenance, and made the night light with 
drinking. 

Mec. Kight wild-boars roasted whole at a 
breakfast, and but twelve persons there ; is 
this true ? 

Eno. This was but as a fly by an eagle: 
we had much more monstrous matter of feast, 
which worthily deserved noting. 

Mec. She’s a most triumphant lady, if re- 
port be square to her. 190 

Eno. When she first met Mark Antony, she 
pursed up his heart, upon the river of Cydnus. 

Agr. There she appeared indeed ; or my 
reporter devised well for her, 

Eno. will tell you. ~~ 
The barge she sat in, like a buritish’ d throne, 
Burn’ : on the water : the poop? was beaten 


The winds were loye-sick with them ; the oars 
were silver, 

Which to the tune’ of flutes kept stroke, and 
made 

The water which they beat to follow mater 


As amorous of their strokes. For her own 


_ petson, 

It beggar’ dsall description ; she did lie 

In her payilion—cloth- of-gold of tissue— 
O’er-picturingthat Venus where we see 

The fancy outwork nature : on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Curpids, 
With Se a fans, whose wind did 


To glow the delicate cheeks which they did 


ool, 

And aS: ‘they undid did. 

Arg. O, rare for Antony ! 210 

Eno. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her.i’ the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings : at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers : the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft 

hands, 

That yarely frame the office, From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out upon her; and Antony, 219 
Enthroned i’ the market-place, did sit alone, 
Whistling to the air ; which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on ‘Cleopatra too 


* 
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And made a gap in nature. 
Agr, Rare Egyptian ! 
Eno. Upon her landing, atone sent to her, 
Invited her to supper : she replied, 
_{t should be better he became her guest ; 
“Which she entreated : our courteous ‘Antony, 
Whom ne’er the word of ‘No’ woman heard 
speak, 
Being barber’ d ten times o’er, goes to the feast, 
And for his ordinary pays his heart 230 
For what his eyes eat only, 
Agr. Royal wench ! 
She made great Cesar lay hice sword to bed: 
He plough’d her, and she eropp’d. 

20. I saw her once 
Hop forty paces through the public street ; 
And having lost her ‘br eath, she spoke, and 

panted, 
That she did make defect perfection, 
And, breathless, power breathe forth. 
Mee. Now Antony must leave her utterly. 
Eno. Never ; he will not: 


. Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 240 


Her infinite variety : other women cloy 
The appetites they feed : but she makes hun- 


gry 
Where inost she satisfies ; for vilest things 
Become themselves in her: that the holy 
priests 
Bless her when she is riggish. 
Mec. If beauty, wisdom, modesty, can set- 


tle 
The heart of Antony, Octavia is 
A blessed lottery to him. 
Agr. Let us go. 
Good Enobarbus, make yourself my guest 
Whilst he! abide here. 
Eno. Humbly, sir, I thank you. [Fxeunt. 


Scene Ill. The same. Cesar’s house. 


Enter Antony, Casar, Ocravi1A between 
them, and Attendants. 


Ant. The world and my great office will 
sometimes 
Divide me from your bosom. 

Octa. All which time 
Before the gods my knee shall bow my prayers 
To them for you. 

Ant. Good night, sir. My Octavia, 
Read not my blemishes in the world’s report : 
Lhave not kept my square ; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, 

dear lady. 
Good night, sir. 

Ows. Good night. 

“TL Bxeunt Cesar and Octavia. 


Enter Soothsayer. 


Ant. Now, sirrah ; you do wish yourself in 
Egypt ? 
Sooth. Would I had never come from thence, 
nor you 
Thither ! 
Ant. If you can, your reason ? 
Sooth, I see it in 


‘But, he away, 


My motion, have it not in my tongue: but yet 
ay you to Egypt again. 


te Say 
Whose fortunes ghall rise cactee Ceesar’s oF 
mine ? 
Sooth. Cuzesar’s, - 
Therefore, O Anton , Stay not by his side : 
Thy demon, that’s thy spirit which keeps thee, 


is 

Nobile, courageous, high, mnmatchable, 20 

Where Czsar’s is not ; but, near him, fliy 
angel 


Becomes a fear, as being o’e wer'd : there- 
? > 
. " 


ore 
Make space enough between you. 
Ant. Speak this no more, 
Sooth, To none but thee ; 
when to thee. 
Tf thou dost play with him at any game, 
Thou Paes to‘lose ; and, of that natural 
te. 
He beats thee ’gainst the odds: 
thickens, 
When he shines by : I say again, thy spirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him ; 
’tis noble. 
Ant, Get the gone : 30 
Say to Ventidius I would speak with him: 
[Heit Soothsayer. 
He shall to Parthia. Be it art or hap, 
He hath spoken true ; the very dice obey him; 
And in our sports my better cunning faints 
Under his chance : if we draw lots, he speeds; 
His cocks do win the battle still of mine, 
When it is all to nought; and his quails’ ever 
Beat mine, inhoop’d, rat odds, 
And though I make this marriage for my 
peace, 
I’ the east my pleasure lies, 


no more, but 


thy lustre 


Enter Ven‘trpres. 


O, come, Ventidius, 40 
You must to Parthia: your commission’s ready ; 
Follow me, and receive’t. 
A street. 


Scene IV. The same. 


Enter Lerrpus, Mecanas, and AGRIPPA, 


Lep. Trouble yourselves no further; pray 
you, hasten 
Your generals after. 
gr. Sir, Mark Anton 
Will e’en but kiss Octavia, and we'll follow, 
LIep. Till I shall see you in your soldier's 


ress, 
Which will become you both, farewell. 

Mee. We shall, 
As I conceive the journey, be at the Mount 
Before you, Lepidus, 

oe Your ed is shorter ;~ 
¥ purposes do draw me much about : 
Yon ll win two days upon me, 

Mec. 

Agr. 

Lep. Farewell. 


Sir, good success 1 : 


I willto Egypt: — 


[Breunt, ! 
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Scrnn V. Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace, 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, Tras, and 
ALEXAS. 


Cleo, Give me some music; music, moody 
food . 

Of us that trade in love. 

Altend. The music, ho ! 

k Enter MARDIAN. the Eunuch. 

_ _. Gléo. Let it alone ; let’sto billiards ; come, 

% Charmian. 3 

: My arm is sore; best play with 

. ita : mags 

} As well a-woman with an eunuch 

: play’ 

‘i As with a woman. Come, you'll play with 

me, sir ? 

; Mar. As wellasI can, madam. 

Cleo. And when good will is show’d, 

though’t come too short, 

_ The actor nay plead pardon. [ll none now : 
Give me mine angle ; we’llto the river : there, 
My music playing far off, I will betray 11 

_ Tawny-finn’d fishes ; my bended hook shall 

pierce 
Their slimy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 
Tl think them every one an Antony, 

| And say ‘Ah, ha! your caught.’ 

Ay Char. ’Twas merry when 

You wager’d on your angling ; when your 

3 diver 


Did hang a salt-fish on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. 
Cleo. That time,—O times !— 

4 Tlaugh'd him ont of patience ; and-that night 
___ Tlangh’d him into patience ; and next morn, 
~ Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed ; 
_ Then put my tires and mantles on him, whilst 
____ I wore his sword Philippan. 
‘ Enter a Messenger. 
- O, from Italy ! 
Ram thon thy fruitful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. 
_ Mess. \ Madam, madam,— 
: Cleo. Antonius dead !—If thou say so, vil- 


ain, 
_ Thou kill’st thy mistress ; but well and free, 
_ If thou so yield him, there is gold, and here 
_ My bluest veins to kiss ; a hand that kings 
___ Have lipp’d, and trembled kissing. 
q Mess. First, madam, he is well. 
; Teo. Why, there’s more gold. 
5 But, sirrah, mark, we use 
To say the dead are well : bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee will I melt and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. 

Mess.. Good madam, hear me. 

Cleo. Well, go to, I will ; 
But there’s no goodness in thy face: if Antony 
_ Be free and healthful,—so tart a favor 

- To trumpet such good tidings! If not well, 
_ Thou shonldst come like a Fury crown’d a 


. snakes, 
Not like a formal man. 
Mess. 


Will’t please you hear me? | 


Cleo. Ihave a mind to strike thee ere thou 
speak st : ; 

Yet, if thou say Antony lives, is well, 

Or friends with Cxsar, or not captive to him, 

lll set thee ina shower of gold, and hail 

Rich pearls npon thee. : 


Mess. Madam, he’s well. 

Cleo. Well said. 
Mess, And friends with Cesar, 

Cleo. Thou’rt an honest man. 
Mess. Cesar and he are greater friends 


than ever, 
Make thee a fortune from me, 
Se But yet, madam,— 
I do not like ‘ But yet,’ it does allay 
The good precedence ; fie upon ‘ But yet?! 51 
But yet’ is as a gaoler to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor. Prithee, friend, 
Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, 
The good and bad together: he’s friends with 


eeSar } 
In state of health thou say’st ; and thou say’st 
free [report: 
Mess. Free, madam! no ; I made no such 
He’s bound unto Octavia. 


Cleo. For what good turn ? 

Mess. For the best turn i’ the bed. 

Cleo. - Tam pale, Charmian, 

Mess, Madam, he’s married to Octavia. 60 

Cleo. The most infectious pestilence ujon - 
thee ! [Strikes him down. 

Mess, Good madam, patience. 

Cleo. What say you? Hence, 


[Strikes him again. 
Horrible villain ! or I'l] spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me ; I'll unhair thy head : 
[She hules him up and down. 
Thou shalt be whipp’d with wire, and stew’d 
in brine, 
Smarting in lingering pickle. 
Mess. Gracious madam, 
I that do bring the news made not the match. 
Cleo. Say ’tis not so, a province | will give 
thee, [hadst 
And make thy fortunes proud: the blow thou 
Shall make thy peace for moving me to rage ; 
And I will boot thee with what gift beside 71 
Thy modesty can beg. 
Mesa. f He’s married, madam. 
Cleo. Rogue, thou hast lived too long. ~ 
[Draws a knife, 
Mess. Nay, then I'll run. 
What mean you, madam? I haye made no 
fault. [Ecit. 
Good madam, keep yourself within 
yourself ; 
The man is innocent. 
Cleo. Some innocents ’scape not the thunder. 


bolt. 
Melt Fgypt into Nile ! and kindly creatures 
Turn all to serpents! Call the slave again: 
‘Though 1am mad, I will not bite him : call, 8¢ 
Char. He is afeard to come. 
Cleo. I will not hurt him. 


Exit Charmian. 
These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
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A meaner than myself ; since I myself 
Have given myself the cause, P 


Re-enter CHARMIAN and Messenger. 
Come hither, sir. 
Though it be honest, it is never good. 
To bring bad news: give to a gracious mes- 
sage. 
An host of tongues ; but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves when they be felt 


Mess. I have done my duty, 
Cleo. Is he married ? 
I cannot hate thee worser than I do, 90 
If thou.again say ‘ Yes.’ . 
Tess. He’s married, madam. 
Cleo. The gods confound thee! dost thou 


hold there still? 

Mess. Should [ lie, madam ? 

Cleo, O, I would thou didst, 
So half my Egypt were submerged and made 
A cistern for scaled snakes! Go, get thee 

hence: 
Hadst thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 
Thou ae appear most ugly. He is mar- 


rie 
Mess. I crave your highness’ pardon. 
Cleo, He is married ? 
Mess. Take no offence that I would not 


offend you: 
To punish me for what you make me do. - 100 
Seems much unequal . he’s married to Octavia. 
Cleo. O, that his fault should make a knave 


of thee, 

That art not what thou’rt sure of! Get thee 

hence : 

The merchandise which thou hast brought 

from Rome 

Are all too dear for me: lie they upon thy 

hand, 

And be undone by ’em !- [Bat Messenger. 
Char. ood your highness, patience. 
Cleo. In praising Antony, I have dispraised 

Cesar. 
Char. Many times, mada, 
Cleo. Lam paid for’t now. 

Lead me from hence: 

I faint: O Ivas, Charmian ! ’tis no matter, 110 

Go to the fellow, good Alexas ; bid him 

Report the feature of Octavia, her years, 

Her inclination, let him not leave out 

The color of her hair ; bring me word quickly. 

[Hut Alexas. 

Let him for ever go :—let him not—Charmian, 

Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 

The other way’s a Mars. Bid you Alexas 

[To Mardian, 

Bring me word how tall she is. Pity me, 

Charmian, 

But do sot speak to me, Lead me to my 

chamber. [Bxeunt. 


Scenz VI. Near Misenum. 


Flourish. Enter Pompey and MENAs at one 
door, with drum and trumpet : at another, 
Casar, ONY, Lepipus, ENOBARBUS, 
Mecanas, with Soldiers marching. 


Pom. Your hostages have, so have you 


mine ; 
And we shall talk before we fight. 

Ces- Most meet. 

That first we come to words ; and therefore 
have we 

Our written purposes before us sent ; 

Which, if thou hast consider’d, let us know 

If twill tie up thy discontented sword, 

And carry back to Sicily much tall youth 

That else must perish here. 

Pom. To you all three, 
The senators alone of this great world, # 
Chief factors for the gods, [donot know 10 
Wherefore my father should revengers want, 
Having a son and friends ; since Julius Ceesar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted, 
There saw you laboring for him. What was’t 
That moved pale Cassius to conspire ; and what 
Made the all-honor’d, honest Roman, Brutus, 
With the arm’d rest, courtiers and beauteous 

freedom, 
To drench the Capitol ; but that they would 
Have one man but aman? And thatisit 19 
Hath made me rig my navy ; at whose burthen 


The anger’d ocean foams ; with which I meant ~ 


To scourge the ingratitude that despiteful 


Rome 
Cast on my noble father. 
Ces. Take your time 
Ant. ~ Thou canst not fear us, Pompey, with 
thy sails ; [know’st 
We'll speak with thee at sea: at land, thou 
How much we do o’er-count thee. 

Pom. At land, indeed, 
Thou dost o’er-count me of my father’s house: 
But, since the cuckoo builds not for himself, 
Remain in’t as thou mayst. 

Lep. Be pleased to tell us— 
For this is from the present—how you take 30 
The offers we have sent you. 

Ces. There’s the point. 

Ant. Which do not be entreated to, but 


weigh 
What it is worth embraced 

Ces. And what may follow, 
To try a larger fortune. 

Pom. You have made me offer 
Of Sicily, Sardinia ; and I must 
Rid all the sea of pirates ; then, to send 
Measures of wheat to Rome ; this "greed upon 
To part with unhack’d edges, and bear bac’! 
Our targes undinted. 

Ces. Ant. Lep. That's our offer. 

Pom. Know, then, 40 
I came before you here a man prepared 
To take this offer: but Mark Antony 
Put me tosome impatience: though I lose 
The praise of it by telling, you must know, 
When Cesar and your brother were at blows, 
Your mother came to Sicily and did find 
Her welcome friendly, 

Ant. I have heard it, Pompey ; 
And am well studied for a liberal thanks 
Which I do owe you. 

Pom, _ Let me have your hand: 


[Acr Th 
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I didnot think, sir, to have met you here. 50 
Ant, The beds i’ the east are soft; and 
; thanks to you, 

That call’d me timelier than my purpose hither; 
For [ have gain’d by ’t. 


Cus. Since I saw you last, 
There is a change upon you. 
Pom. Well, I know not 


s What counts harsh fortune casts upon my 
* face 
But in my bosom shall she never come, 
To i my heart her vassal. 
Well met here. 
a I none so, Lepidus, Thus we are 
agreed 
_ Lerave our composition may be written, 
_ And seal’d between us. 
es. That’s the next todo. 60 
Pom. We'll feast each other ere we part ; 
and let’s 
Draw lots who shall begin. 
Ant. That will I, Pompey. 
Pom. No, Antony, take the lot : ‘but, first 
Or last, your fine Egyptian cookery 
* Shall have the fame. [ haye heard that Julius 


4 Czesay 
» Grew fat with feasting there. 
‘ nt. You have heard much. 
Pom. Ihave fair meanings, sir. 
Ant. And fair words to them, 
Pom. Then so much have I heard: 
_ And I have heard, Apollodorus carried— 
Eno. No more of that : he did so. 
Pom. What, I pray you? 70 
Eno. A certain queen to Cesar in a mat- 
tress. 
Pom. know thee now: how farest thou, 
soldier ? 
Eno. Wel 
And well am like to ae for, I perceive, 
Four feasts are toward. 
Pom. Let me shake thy hand ; 
I never hated thee : I have seen thee fight, 
When Ihave envied th y behavior, 
Eno. \ 
T never loyed you much ; but I ha’ praieed ye, 
When you_have well deserved ten times as 


much 
AsI have said-you did. 
Pom. Enjoy thy plainness, 80 


Tt nothing ill becomes thee. 
Aboard my galley I invite you all : 
’ Will you lead, lords ? 
Cus, Ant. Lep. Show us the way, sir. 
_ Pom. ome. 
[Bxeunt all but Menas and Enobarbus. 

_ Men, [Aside] Thy father, Pompey, would 
ne'er have made this treaty. /—Youand I have 
known, sir. 

Eno. At sea, I think 

Men. We have, sir. 

Eno. You have done well by water, 

Men, And you by land. 

_ £no. Iwill praise any man that will praise 
- me; though it cannot be denied what I have 
done by land. 


Men. Nor what I have done by water. 

Eno. Yes, something you can deny for your 
own safety : you have been a great thief by 
sea, 

Men. And you by land. 

Eno. There I ce my land service. But 
give me your hand, Menas: if our eyes had 
authority, here they might take two thieves 
kissing. ~ 101 

Men. All men’s faces are true, whatsome’er 
their hands are, 


Eno. Butthere is never a fair woman has 
atrue face, 

Men. No slander ; they steal hearts. 

Eno. We came hither to fight with you. 


Men. For my part, lam sorry it is turned to 
a drinking. Pompey doth this day us 
away his fortune, 


Eno. If he do, sure, he cannot weep’t bate 
again. 
"Men. You've said, sir. We looked not for 


Mark Antony here : 
to Cleopatra ? 
Eno, Czsuar’s sister is called Octavia. 


pray you, is he married 


Men. True, sir ; she was the wife of Caius 
Marcellus. 

Eno. But she is now the wife of Marcus 
Antonius. 

Men. Pray ye, sir ? 120 

Eno. ’Tis true, 

Men. Then is Cesar and he for ever knit 


together. 

Eno. If were bound to divine of this unity, 
I would not prophesy so. 

Men. { think the policy of that purpose 
made more in the marriage than the love of 
the parties. 

Eno. Ithinkso too. But you shall find, 
the band that seems to tie their friendship to- 
gether will be the very strangler of their 
amity : Octavia is of a holy, cold, and still 
conversation. 181 

Men. Who would not have his wife so ? 

Eno. Not he that himself is not so; which 
is Mark Antony. He will to his Egyptian dish 
again: then shall the sighs of Octavia blow 
the fire up in Cesar ; and, asI said before, 
that which is the strength of their amity shall 
prove the immediate author of their variance. 
Antony willuse his affection where it is : he 
married but his occasion here. 140 

Men. And thus it may be. Come, sir, will 
you aboard ? Ihave a health for you, 

Eno, (shall take it, sir: we haye.used our 
throats in Egypt. 

Men. Come, let’s away. 


Scune VIL On board Pompey’s galley, off 


[Exeunt. 


Misenum. : 
Music plays. Enter two or three Servants with 
: a banquet. 
First Serv, Herethey’llbe, man. Someof 
their plants are ill-rooted. already : the least 
wind i’ the world will blow them down, 


_ Sit. Serv. Lepidus is high-colored. 


s 


a 


* Men. 


a 
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First Serv. They have made him drink 


~ alms-drink. 


Sec. Serv. As they pinch one another by 
the disposition, he cries out ‘No more ;’ rec- 
onciles them to his entreaty, and himself to 
the drink. 

First Serv. But it raises the greater war 

11 


_ between him and his discretion. 


Sec. Serv. Why, this is to haye a name in 
great men’s fellowship : I had as lief havea 
reed that will do me no seryiceas a partisan I 
could not heave. 

First Serv. Tobe called into a huge sphere, 


_and not to be seen to move in’t, are the holes 


where eyes should be, which pitifully disaster 
the cheeks. 


A sennet sounded. Enter Cmsar, ANTONY, 
Lepipus, Pompry, AGRIPPA, MEcaNAs, 
* ENOBARBUS, MENAS, with other captains. 


Ant. [To Cesar] Thus do they, sir: they 

take the flow o’ the Nile 20 

By certain scales i’ the pyramid ; they know, 

By the height, the lowness, or the mean, if 
dearth 

Or foison follow: the higher Nilus swells, 

The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 

Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 

And shortly comes to harvest. 

Lep. You’ve strange serpents there. 

Ant, Ay, Lepidus. 

Lep. Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of 
your mud by the operation of your sun : so is 
your crocodile. 31 

Ant. They are so. 

Pom. Sit,—and some wine! A health to 
pepidus ! 

ep Iam not so wellasI should be, but 
Tl ne’er out. 

Eno. Not till you have slept ;I fear me 
you'll be in till then. 

Lep. Nay, certainly, I have heard the Pto- 
lemies’ pyramises are very goodly things ; 
without contradiction, I have heard that. 41 

Men. [Aside to Pom.] Pompey, a word. 

Pom. [Aside to Men.] Say 

in mine ear: what is’t ? 
[Aside to Pom.] Forsake thy seat, I 
do beseech thee, captain, 
And hear me speak a word, 

Pom. [Aside to Men.] Forbear me till anon. 
This wine for Lepidus ! 

mae a manner o’ thing is your croco- 

ile 

Ant. It is shaped, sir, like itself ; and it is 
as broad as it hath breadth : it is just so high 
as it is, and moves with its own organs: it 


lives by that which nourisheth it ; and the ele- 


ments once out of it, it transmigrates, 51 
ip. What color is it of ? - 
Ant. Of it own color too, 
Lep. ’Tis a strange serpent, 
Ant. ’Tisso. And the tears of it are wet, 
Ces. Will this description satisfy him ? 
Ant, With the health that Pompey gives 
him, else he is a very epicure, 


Pom. [Aside to Men.] Gohang, sir, hang) 


Tell me of that ? away | 
Do as I bid you. Where’s this cup I eall’d for? 
Men. [Aside to Pom.] If for the sake of 
merit thou wilt hear me, 6) 
Rise from thy stool. 
Pom. [Aside to Men.) I think thou’rt mad. 
The matter?  [Mises, and walks aside. 

Men. I have ever held my cap off to thy 

fortunes, 

Pom, Thou hast served me with much 

faith. What's else to say ? 
Be jolly, lords. 
nt. ’ These quick-sands, Lepidus, 
Keep off them, for you sink. ‘ 

Men. Wilt thou be lord of all the world ? 

Pom. What say’st thou ? 

Men Wilt thou be lord of the whole world ? 

That's twice. 

Pom. How should that be? 

Men. But entertain ft, 
And, though thou think me poor, lam the man 
Will give thee all the world. TL 

Pom. Hast thou drunk well ? 

Men. Now, Pompey, I have kept me from 

the cup. 
Thou art, if thou darest be, the earthly Jove: 
Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips, 
Is thine, if thou wilt ha’t. 


Pom. Show me which way. 
Men. These three world-sharers, these com- 
petitors, 


Are in thy vessel: let me cut the cable ; 
And, when we are put off, fall to their throats, 
All there is thine. ‘ 

Pom. Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 
And not have spoke on’t! In me ’tis villany; 
In thee’t had been good service. Thou i 


now, 
Tis not my profit that does lead mine honor ; 
Mine honor, it. Repent that e’er thy tongue 
Hath so betray’d ne act: being done un- 
known, 
T should have found it afterwards well done ; 


Bnt must condemn it now. Desist, and drink, 


Men, [Aside] For this, ; 
I'll never follow thy pall’d fortunes more, 
Who seeks, and will not take when once ’tis 


Shall never find it more. 
Pom. This health to Lepidus ! 90 
Ant, Bear him ashore. I'll pledge it for 
‘him, Pompey. 
Eno, Here’s to thee, Menas ! 
Men. Enobarbus, welcome ? 
Pom. Fill till the cup he hid. 
Eno, There’s a strong fellow, Menas. 
[Pointing to the Attendant who carries 
off Lepidus, 
Men. Why? 
Eno. A’ bears the third part of the world, 
man ; see’st not ? 
Men. The third part, then, is drunk: would 
it were all, 
That it might go on wheels ! 


Eno. Drink thou ; increase the reels, 100 
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Men. Come. 

Pom. This is not yet an Alexandrian feast. 

Ant. It ripens towards it. Strike the ves- 

sels, ho ? 
Here is to Cesar? 

Cas, I could well forbear ’t. 

It’s monstrous labor, when I wash my brain, 
And it grows fouler. 

Ant. Be a child o’ the time. 

Ces. Possess it, I'll make answer: 

But | had rather fast from all four days 
Than drink so much in one. 

Eno, Ha, my brave emperor! [To Antony. 
Shall we dance now the Egyptian Bacchanals, 
And celebrate our drink ? 

Pom. Let’s ha’t, good soldier. 111 
Ant. Come, let's all take hands, 

Till that the conquering wine hath steep’d our 


sense 
In soft and delicate Lethe. 
Eno. All take hands, 
Make battery to our ears with the loud 
music : 
The while I'll place you; then the boy shall 
sing ; . 
The holding every man shall bear as loud 
As his strong sides can volley. 
[Music plays. Enobarbus places them 
hand in hand. 


THE Sone, 


Come, thou monarch of the vine, 120 
Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne { 

In thy fats our cares be drown’d, 

With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d: 
Cup us, till the world go round, 

Cup us, till the world go round! 


Ces. What would you more? Pompey, 
good night. Good brother, 
Let me request you off : our graver business 
Frowns at this levity. Gentle lords, let’s part; 
You see we have burnt our cheeks ; strong 
Enobarb : 
Js weaker than the wine; and mine own 


tongue 130 
Splits what it speaks : the wild disguise hath 
- almost 
Antick’d us all. What needs more words ? 
Good night. 
Good Antony, your hand. 
Pom. Vl try you on the shore, 
Ant, And shall, sir; give’s your hand, 
‘om. O Antony, 
You have my father’s house,—But, what? we 
are friends. 


Come, down into the boat, 


Eno. Take heed you fall not, 
[Zxeunt all but Enobarbus and Menas, 
Menas, I'll not on shore, 

Men. No, to my cabin, 
These drums ! these trumpets, flutes ! what ! 
Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewell 
To these great fellows : sound and be hang’d, 

sound out! [Sound a flourish, with drums. 

Eno, Ho! saysa’. There’smycap, 141 
‘Men, Ho! Noble captain, come. [Hxeunt. 


ACT Il, 
Scunz L A plain in Syria. 

Enter VENTIDIUS as it were in triumph, with 
Sixtus, and other Romans, Officers, and Sol- 
diers ; the dead body of PAcornus borne be- 
fore him. 

Ven. Now, darting Parthia, art thou struck; 
and now 

Pleased fortune does of Marcus Crassus’ death 

Make me revenger. Bear the king’s son’s 

body 

Before ourarmy. Thy Pacorus, Orodes, 

Pays this for Marcus Crassus. 
Sil. Noble Ventidius, 

Whilst yet with Parthian blood thy sword is 


warm, 

The fugitive Parthians follow; spur through 
Media, 

Mesopotamia, and the shelters whither + 

The routed fly: so thy grand captain Antony 

Shall set thee on triumphant chariots and 10 

Put garlands on thy head. 

Ven. O Silius, Silius, 

I have done enough ; a lower place, note well, 

May make too great an act: for learn this, 
Silius ; 

Better to leave undone, than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame when him we serve’s 


away. 
Cesar and Antony have ever won 
More in their officer than person ;: Sossius, 
One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 
For quick accumulation of renown, 9 
Which he achieved by the minute, lost his 
favor, [can 
Who does i’ the wars more than his captain 
Becomes his captain’s captain: and ambition, 
The ecidior's virtue, rather makes choice of 
Oss, 
Than gain which darkens him, 
I could do more to do Antonius good, 
But ’twould offend him ; and in his offence 
Should my performance perish. 

Sil. Thou hast, Ventidius, that 
Without the which a soldier, and his sword, 
Grants scarce distinction. Thou wilt write to 

Antony 2 

Ven. Vl humbly signify what in his name, 
That magical word of war, we have effected ; 
How, with his banners and his well-paid ranks, 
The ne’er-vet-henten horse of Parthia 
We have jaded out o’ the field. 

Sil. Where is he now? 

Ven. He purposeth to Athens: whither, 

with what haste 
The weight we must convey with ’s will per- 


tit 
We shall appear before him. On there; pass 
along ! [Zzeunt. 


Scrnz Il Rome, A ante-chamberin Cesar’s 
house. 
Enter Acrippa at one door, ENOBARBUS 
at another. 
Agr. What, are the brothers parted ? 
ivi 


} 
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_ Eno. They have dispatch’d with Pompey, 
he is gone 5 

The other three are sealing. Octavia 

To gy Eom Rome ; Cesar is sad ; and Lep- 


Since Parapey’ 's feast,as Menas says, is troubled 
With the green sickness. 
Agr. *Tig a noble Lepidus. 
Hino. A very fine one: O, how he loves 
Cresar ! 
Agr, Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark 
Antony ! 
ey aes 2? Why, he’s the Jupiter of 


Agr’. What's Antony ? The god of Jupiter. 
Eno, Spake you of Cesar? How! the non- 
pareil ! 11 
Agr. O Antony ! O thou Arabian bird ! 
Eno. Would you praise Ceesar, say ‘ Ceesar? 
* go no further. 
Agr. Indeed, he plied them both with ex- 
cellent praises. 
Eno. But he loves Cesar best; yet he loves 
Antony: 
Ho! hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, 
poets, cannot 
Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number, ho ! 
His love to Antony. But as for Czesar, 
Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder. 


Agr. Both he loves. 
Eno. They are his shards, and he their 
beetle. [Trumpets within] So; 20 


This is to horse. Adieu, noble grippa. 
Agr. Good fortune, worthy soldier ; and 
farewell, 


Enter Czsar, ANTONY, Lepipus, and Ocra- 
VIA. 


Ant. No further, sir. 
Ces. its take from me a great part of my- 
se 
Use me well in ’t, Sister, prove such a wife 
As ges Song hts make thee, and as my farthest 
Shall pass on thy approof. Most noble 
ntony, 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is set 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 30 
The fortress of it ; for better might we 
Have loved without this mean, ifon both parts 
This be not cherish’d. 
Ant. Make me not offended 
In your distrust. 
e8. T have said. 
Ant. You shall not find, 
Though you be therein curious, the least 
cause 
For what ors seem to fear : so, the god Lane 
you ends 
And make the hearts of Romans serve your 
We will here part. 
Ces. SS ihe my dearest sister, fare thee 


we 
The elements be kind tothee, and make 40 
Thy spirits all of comfort | fare thee well. 


pir My noble brother { are 
The April’sin her eyes: itislove’s 


sprin, 
And fess Ste showers to bring it on. Be 
cheerful. [and— 
Oct. Sir, look well to my husband’s house ; 
Ces. What, 


Oct, Yl tell you in your ear, 
Ant. Her tongue will not obey her heart, 
nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue,—the swan’s 
down-feather, 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide, ‘ 
And neither way inclines. 50 
Eno. [Aside to Agr.| Will Cesar weep ? 
Agr. ee to Eno.] He has a cloud in’s 


Eno. Eres to Agr) He were the worse for 
that, were he a horse ; 
So is he, being a man. 
Agr. [Aside to Eno.] Why, Enobarbus, 
When Antony found Julius Cesar dead, ‘ 
He cried almost to roaring ; and he wept ? 
When at Philippi he found Brutus slain. 
Eno. [Aside to Agr.| That year, indeed, he 
was troubled with a rheum ; 
What willingly he did confound he wail’d, 
Believe ’t, till I wept too. 
Ces. No, sweet Octavia, 
You shal hear from me still; the time shall 


Gaeo: me thinking on you, 

Ant. Come, sir, come ; 60 
[ll wrestle with you in m strength of love : 
Look, here I have you ; thus I let you go, 
And give you to the gods. 

Ces. Adieu ; be happy ! 

hens Let all the number of the stars give 


pete 
To thy fair way ! 
Cas. Farewell, farewell ! [Kisses Octavia, 


Ant. Farewell ! 

[Trumpets sound.  Exeunt. 
Scmnr II. Alexandria, Cleopatra’s 4 
palace, 

Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAS, and 
ALEXAS, 

Cleo. Where is the fellow? 

Alex, Half afeard to come, 


Cleo. Go to, go to. 
Enter the Messenger as before. 
Come hither, sir. 


Alex, Good majesty, 
Herod of J ewry dare not look upon you 
But when you are well pleased. 
That Herod’s head 
Lil have : but how, when Antony is gone 


Through whom I might command it? Come 
thou near, 
Mess. Most gracious majesty,— 


Cleo. Didst Bion behold Octavia? 
Mess. Ay, dread queen. 
Cleo, Where? 
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_ Mess. Madam, in Rome ; 
Tlook’d her in the face, and saw her led 
Between her brother and Mark Antony. 
Cleo. Is she as tall as me ? 
Mess. She is not, madam. 
Cleo, Didst hear her speak? is she shrill- 
tongued or low ? 
Mess. Madam, I heard her speak ; she is 
low-voiced. 
Cleo. That's not so good: he cannot like 

~ her long. 
Char. Like her! O Isis! ’tis impossible. 
Cleo. \think so, Charmian : dull of tongue, 
and dwarfish ! 
What majesty is in her gait ? Remember, 20 
If e’er thou look’ dst on majesty. 

Mess. She creeps : 
_ Her motion and her station are as one ; 
She shows a body rather than a life, 
A statue than a breather. 


20. 
Mess. 


Ts this certain ? 

Or I have no observance. 

ar. Three in Egypt 
Cannot make better note. 
Cleo, He’s very knowing ; 
{do perceive ’t : there’s nothing in her yet ; 
The fellow has good judgment. 
be Char. Excellent, 
Cleo. Guess at her years, I prithee. 
ess. Madam, 
She was a widow,-— 
Cleo. Widow ! Charmian, hark. 30 
Mess. AndI do think she’s thirty. . 
Cleo. Bear’st thou her face in mind? is’t 
long or round ? 
Mess. und even to faultiness. 
Cleo. Yor the most part, too, they are fool- 
ish that are so. 
Her hair, what color? , 
j Mess. Brown, madam: and her forehead 
As low as she would wish it. 
me Cleo. There’s gold for thee. 
' hou must not take my former sharpness ill : 
_ I will employ thee back again ; I find thee 
_ Most fit for business : go make thee ready; 40 
Our letters are prepared. [Hxit Messenger. 
: Char. ! A proper man. 
4 Cleo. Indeed, he is so : I repent me much 
_ Thatso I harried him, Why, methinks, by 


i“ im, x 
_ This creature’s no such thing. 

: Char, Nothing, madam. 
Cleo. The man hath seen some majesty, 
. and should know. fend, 
. Char, Hath he seen majesty ? Isis else de- 
And serving you so long ! 

Cleo. Ihave onething more to ask him yet, 
good Charmian : 

But ’tis no matter ; thou shalt bring him to me 
_ Where I will write. All may be well enough. 
Char, I warrant you, madam. [Hxeunt. 51 


_ Scene IV, Athens. A room in Antony’s house. 


> Enter ANTONY and OcTAyIA. 
_ Ant. Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that,— 


"Or did it from his teeth. 
0. 


' Than yours so branchless. 


That were excusable, that, and thousands more 

Of semblable import,—but he hath waged. 

New wars ’gainst Pompey ; made his will, and 
read it =f 

To public ear: 

Spoke scantly of me: when perforce he could 
not 

But pay me terms of honor, cold and sickly 

He vented them ; most narrow measure lent 
me: 

When the best hint was given him, he not 
took ’t, 


et. O my good lord, 10 
Believe not all ; or, if you must believe, 
Stomach not all. A more unhappy lady, 

If this division chance, ne’er stood between, 

Praying for both parts : 

The good gods will mock me presently, 

When hs ean pray, ‘O, bless my lord and hus- 
and !” 


Undo that prayer, by crying out as loud, 

‘O, bless my brother!’ Husband win, win 
brother, 

Prays, and destroys the prayer ; no midway 

’Twixt these extremes at all. 

Ant. Gentle Octavia, 20 

Let your best love draw to that point, which 
seeks 

Best to preserve it : if I lose mine honor, 

Ilose myself : better I were not yours 

But, as you re- 
quested, 

TourseE sad go between ’s: the mean time, 
ady, 

I'll raise the preparation of a war 

Shall Pal your brother : make your soonest 

aste ; 
So your desires are yours. 
et. Thanks to my lord. 
The Jove of power make me most weak, most 


weak, 
Your 2 Saami ! Wars’twixt you twain would 
e 
As if the world should cleave, and that slain 


men 
Should solder up the rift. 
Ant. When it appears to you where this be- 


gins, - 

Turn your displeasure that way; for our 
faults 

Can never be so equal, that your love 

Can equally move with them. Provide your 
going ; 

Choose your own company, and command 
what cost 

Your heart has mind to. [Exeunt. 


Scene V. The same. Another room. 


Enter ENOBARBUS and ERos, meeting. 


Eno. How now, friend Eros! 

Eros. There’s strange news come, sir. 

Eno. What, man ? 

Eros. Cesar and Lepidus have made warts 
upon Pompey. 
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Eno. This is old : what is the success ? 

Eros, Czsar, having made use of him in 
the wars ’gainst Pompey, presently denied him 
rivality; would not let him partake in the 
glory of the action: and not resting here, 
accuses him of letters he had formerly wrote 
to Pompey ; upon his own appeal, seizes him : 
so the poor third is up, till death enlarge his 
confine. 

Eno, Then, world, thou hast a pair of 

chaps, no more ; 

And throw between them all the food thou 


hast, 
They’ll grind the one the other. Where’s 
Antony ? ‘ 
Eros. He’s.walking in the garden—thus ; 
and spurns 
The rush that lies before him ; cries, ‘ Fool 
Lepidus !’ 
And threats the throat of that his officer 
That murder’d Pompey. 
no. Our great navy’s rigg’d. 20 
Eros. Yor Italy and Cesar. More, Domi- 
tius , 
My lord desires you presently : my news 
I might have told hereafter. 


Eno. ’*T will be naught : 
But letit be. Bring me to Antony. 
Eros. Come, sir [Eeeunt. 


Scene VI. Rome. Cesar’s house. 
Enter Cmsar, AGRIPPA, and MEcaNAS, 


Ces. Contemning Rome, he has done all 
this, and more, 
In Alexandria : here’s the manner of ’t : 
Y the market-place, on a tribunal silver’d, 
Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthroned : at the feet sat 
Cresarion, whom they call my father’s son, 
And all the unlawful issue that their lust 
Since pen hath made between them. Unto 
er 
He gave the stablishment of Egypt ; made her 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 10 
Absolute queen. 
Mec. This in the public eye ? 
Ces. Y the common show-place, where they 
exercise, 
His sons he there proclaim’d the kings of kings: 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 
He gave to Alexander ; to Ptolemy he assign’d 
Syria, Cilicia, and Phoenicia ; she 
Jn the habiliments of the goddess Isis 
That day appear’d; and oft before gave 
audience, 
As ’tis reported, so. 
Mee. Let Rome be thus 
Inform’d. 
Ayr, Who, queasy with his insolence 20 
een, will their good thoughts call from 
im. 
Ces. The qoonie know it ; and have now 
receive! 
His accusations, 
Arg. Who does he accuse ? 


Ces. Cvesar : and that, haying in Sicily 
Sextus Pompeius spoil’d, we had not rated him 
His part o’ the isle ; then does he say, he lent 

me 
Some shipping unrestored : lastly, he frets 
That Lepidus of the triumvirate 
Should be deposed ; and, being, that we detain 
All his revenue. 
gn. Sir, this should be answer’d. 30 
Ces. ’Tis done already, and the messenger 


one. 

I Kavencn him, Lepidus was grown too eruel ; 
That he his high authority abused, 
And did deserve his change : for what I have* 

conquer’d, 
I grant him part; but then, in his Armenia, 
And other of his conquer’d kingdoms, I 
Demand the like. 

Mec. He’ll never yield to that. 

; Nor must not then be yielded to in 
this. 


Enter OcTAVIA with her train, 


Oct. Hail, Cesar, and my lord ! hail, most 
dear Czesar ! 

Ces. That ever I should call thee cast- 

away ! 40 


Oct. You have not call’d meso, nor haye 
you cause, i 
Ces, Why have you stol’n upon us thus ! 


You come not 
Like Czsar’s sister : the wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an usher, and 
The neighs of horse to tell of her approach 
Long ere she did appear ; the trees by the way 
Should have borne men; and expectation 
fainted, : 
Longing for what it had not ; nay, the dust 
Should have ascended to the roof of heaven, 
Raised by your populous troops : but you are 
come : 50 
A market-maid to Rome ; and haye prevented 
The ostentation of our love, which, left un- 
shown, , 
Ts often left unloved ; we should haye met you 
By sea and land ; supplying every stage 
With an augmented greeting. 

Oct. Good my lord, 
To come thus was I not constrain’d, but did 
On my free will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepared for war, acquainted 
My grieved ear withal ; whereon, I begg’d 
His pardon for return, 

Ces. Which soon he granted, 60 
Being an obstruct ’tween his lust and him, 

Oct. - Do not say so, my lord. 

Ces. I have eyes upon him, 
And his affairs come to me on the wind. 
Where is he now? 

Oct. My lord, in Athens, 

Ces. No, my most wronged sister + Cleo- 


patra [empire 
Hath nodded him to her. He hath given his 
Up to a whore ; who now are levying 
The kings o’ the earth for war; he hath as. 
sembled 


yt as 


7 
gt | 


Bocchus, the king of Sem ; Archelaus, 

Of Cappadocia ; Philadelphos, king 0 

Of Paphlagonia ; the Thracian king, Adallas ; 

7 King Malchus of Arabia ; King of Pont; 

E Herod of Jewry ; Mithridates, king 

mee Ot Comagene ; Polemon and Amyntas, 

i The kings of Mede and Lycaonia, 

* With a more larger list of sceptres. 

j Cet. Ay me, most wretched, 
That have my heart parted betwixt two friends 

. That do afflict each other ! 

, Ces. Welcome hither ; 

2 Your letters did withhold our breaking forth ; 

a: Till we perceived, both how you were wrong 

80 


e 

a And we in negligent danger, Cheer your 

se rt ; 

) Be you not troubled with the time, which 
F drives y 

O’er your content these strong necessities ; 

But let determined things to destiny 


; 
j 
am Nothing more dear to me. 


2 4 Hold unbewail’d their way. Welcome to Rome; 
3 You are abused 
Mi Beyond the mark of thought: and the high 
" gods 

e To do you justice, make them ministers 


Ofus and those that love you. Best of com- 


ort ; 

And ever welcome to us. 

Agr. Welcome, lady. 

ec. Welcome, dear madam. 

Each heart in Rome does love and pity you : 
Only the adulterous Antony, most large 
In his abominations, turns you off ; 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That noises it against us. 

Oct. Is it so, sir? 
. Most certain. Sister, welcome : pray 


you 
Be ever known to patience : my dear’st sister ! 
[2ueunt. 


Scene VII. Near Actium. Antony’s camp. 
Enter CLEOPATRA and ENOBARBUS, 


Cleo. 1 will be even with thee, doubt it not, 
Eno. But why, why, why? 
Cleo. Thou hast forspoke my being in these 


wars, 
And say’st it is not fit. 
Eno. Well, is it, is it ? 
Cleo. If not denounced against us, why 
should not we. 
Be there in person ? : 
_. Eno. [Aside] Well, I could replys 
If we should serve with horse and mares to- 
gether, 
The horse were merely lost ; the mares would 


bear 
A soldier and his horse. 
Cleo. What is’t you say ? 10 
Eno. Your presence needs must puzzle 


Antony ; 
_ Take from. his heart, take from his brain, 
from’s time 


‘What should not then be spared. He is already 
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Traduced for levity ; and ’tis said in Rome 
That Photinus an eunuch and your maids 
Manage this war. 
Cleo. Sink Rome, and their tongues rot 
That speak against us! A charge we beari’ 
the war, 
And, as the president of my kingdom, will 
Appear there for a man. Speak not against it; 
I will not stay behind. 
Eno. Nay, lhavedone, 20 
Here comes the emperor. 
Enter Antony and Caniprus, 
Ant. Is it not strange, Canidius, 
That from Tarentum and Brundusium 
He could so quickly cut the Ionian sea, 
And take in Toryne? You have heard on’t, 
sweet ? 
Cleo. Celerity is never more admired 
Than by the negligent. 
nt. A good rebuke, 
Which might have well becomed the best of 
men, 
To taunt at slackness. Canidius, we 
Will fight with him by sea. 


Cleo. By sea ! what else ? 
Can. Why will my lord do so? 
Ant For that he dares us to’t, 30 


. So hath my lord dared him to single 
fight. 


Can. ~ Ay, and to wage this battle at Phar= 
salia. 
Where Czesar fought with Pompey : but these 


offers, 
Which serve not for his vantage, he shakes off ; 
And so should you. * 

Eno. Your ships are not well mann’d ;- 
Your mariners are muleters, reapers, people 
Ingross’d by swift impress ; in Czesar’s fleet 
Are those that often have ’gainst Pompey 

fought : 
Their ships are yare ; yours, heavy: no dis- 
grace 
Shall fall you for refusing him at sea, 40 
Being prepared for land. 
Ant. By sea, by sea. 
Eno. Most worthy sir, you therein throw 


away 
The absolute soldiership you have by land ; 
Distract your army, which doth most consist 
Of war-mark’d footmen ; leave unexecuted 
Your own renowned knowledge ; quite forego 
The way which promises assurance ; and 
Give up yourself merely to chance aad hazard, 
From firm security. 
Ant. T'll fight at sea, 49 
Cleo. I have sixty sails, Caesar none better. 
Ant. Our overplus of shipping will we burn ; 
And, with the rest full-mann’d, from the head 
of Actium : 
Beat the approaching Cesar. But if we fail, 
We then can do’t at land. 
Enter a Messeuger. 
Thy business ? 
Mess. The news is true, my lord; he ig 
descried ; ; 
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Cesar has taken Toryne. 
Ant. Can he be there in person ? ’tis im- 
possible ; 
Strange that his power should be. Canidius 
Our nineteen legions thou shalt hold by land, 
And our twelve thousand horse. We'll to our 


ship : 
Away, my Thetis! 
Enter a Soldier. 


How now, worthy soldier ! 61 
Sold. O noble emperor, do not fight by sea; 
Trust not to rotten planks ; do you misdoubt 
This sword and these my wounds? Let the 
Egyptians 
And the Pheenicians go a-ducking ; we 
Haye used to’ conquer, standing on the earth, 
And fighting foot to foot. 

* Ant. Well, well : away ! 
[Exeunt Antony, Cleopatra, and Enobarbus. 
Sold. By Hercules, I think lami’ the right. 
Can. Soldier, thou art : but his whole ac- 

tion grows 
Not in the power on’t: so our leader’s led, 70 
And we are women’s men, 

Sold. You keep by land 
The legions and the horse whole, do you not ? 
Can. Marcus Octavius, Marcus Justeius, 

Publicola, and Czelius, are for sea : 
But we keep whole by land. This speed of 


Ceesar 

Carries beyond belief. 

Sold. While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in such distractions as 
Beguiled all spies. : 

Can. Who’s his lieutenant, hear you ? 

Sold. They say, one Taurus, 

Can. Well I know the man. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. The emperor calls Canidius. 80 
Can. With news the time’s with labor, and 
throes forth, 


Each minute, some. [Exeunt. 


Scene VIU. A plain near Actium. 


Enter Camsar, and Taurus, with his army, 


marching. 
Ces, Taurus! 
Taur. My lord? 
Ces. Strike not by land ; keep whole: pro- 


voke not battle, 
Till we have done at sea. Do not exceed 
The prescript of this scroll ; our fortune lies 
Upon this jump. [Bxeunt. 


Scornn IX. Another part of the plain. 
Enter ANTONY and ENOBARBUS. 


Ant. Set we our squadrons on yond side o’- 
the hill, 
In eye of Ciesar’s battle ; from which place 
We may the number of the ships behold, 
And so proceed accordingly. [Zxeunt. 


Scrnz X. Another part of the plain. 


Canipivus marcheth with his land army on. 
way over the stage; and Taurus, the lieu- 
tenant of Casan, theotherway. After their 
yoing in, is heard the noise of a sea-fight. 

Alarum, Enter ENOBARBUS, 
Eno. Naught, naught all, naught! 
behold no longer : 

The Antoniad, the Egyptian admiral, 


With all their sixty, fly and turn the rudder ; 
To see’t mine eyes are blasted. 


Enter Scarvs. 


I can 


Sear. Gods and goddesses, 
All the whole synod of them ! 
Eno. What's thy passion ? 


Scar. The greater cantle of the world is lost 
With very ignorance ; we have kiss’d away 
Kingdoms and provinces, 

Eno. How appears the fight ? 

Sear. On our side like the token’d pesti- 

lence, 
Where death is sure. Yon ribaudred nag of 
Egypt,— 1 
Whom leprosy o’ertake !—i’ the midst o’ the 
ght, 
When vantage like a pair of twins appear’d, 
Both as the same, or rather ours the elder, 
The breese upon her, like a cow in June, 
Hoists sails and flies, 

Eno. That I beheld : 

Mine eyes did sicken at the sight, and could 
not 
Endure a further view. 

Sear. She once being loof’d, 

The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 
Claps on his sea-wing, and, like a doting mal- 
lard, 20 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her : 
I never saw an action of such shame ; 
Experience, manhood, honor, ne’er before 
Did violate so itself. 
Eno, Alack, alack ! 
Enter Canipius, 
Can. Our fortune on the sea is out of 
breath, 
And sinks most lamentably, Had our gene- 
al 


r 
Been what he knew himself, it had gone well : 
O, he has given example for our flight, 

Most grossly, by his own ! 

Eno. Ay, are you thereabouts? 
Why, then, good night indeed.* 30 
Can. Toward Peloponnesus are they fled. 

Scar. ’Tis easy to’t ; and there I will at- 

tend 
What further comes. 

Can. To Czesar will I render 
My legions and my horse : six kings already 
Show me the way of yielding. 

Eno, I'l yet follow 
The wounded chance of Antony, though my 


reason 
Sits in the wind against me, [Zxcunt. 
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Scene XI, Alexandria,  Cleopatra’s 
palace. 


Enter ANtTonyY with Attendants. 


Ant, Hark! the land bids me tread no 
more upon’t ; 
im is ashamed to bear me! Friends, come 
hither : 


1 am so lated in the world, that I 

Have lost my way for ever : I have a ship 

Laden with gold ; take that, divide it ; fly, 

And make your peace with Cesar. 
All - Fly! not we. 


Ant. I have fled myself; and have in- 
structed cowards = 
To runand show their shoulders, Friends, 
be gone ; 
T have myself resolved upon a course 
Which has no need of you ; be gone: 10 


7 treasure’s in the harbor, take it. O, 
T follow’d that I blush to look upon: 


. My very hairs do mutiny ; for the white 


Reproye the brown for rashness, and they 


them 

For = and doting. Friends, be gone: you 
shall 

Have teats from me to some friends that 
Ww: 

Sweep your way foryou. Pray you, look 
not sad, 

Nor make replies of loathness : take the hint 

Which my despair proclaims ; let that be left 


_ Which leaves itself : to the sea-side straight- 
20 


way : 
I will possess you of that ship and treasure. 
Leave me, I pray, a little : pray you now : 
Nay, do so; for, indeed, I have lost com- 
mand, 
Therefore I pray you : I’ll see you by and by. 
[Sits down. 


Enter CLEOPATRA led by CHARMIAN and Ins; 
ERos following. 
Eros. Nay, gentle madam, to him, com- 
fort him. 
| Do, most dear queen. 
Do! why : what else ? 
Let me sit down. O Juno! 
No, no, no, no, no. 
See you here, sir? 30 
O fie, fie, fie ! 
Madam ! 
Madam, O good empress ! 
Sir, sir,— 
Yes, my lord, yes; he at Philippi 


kept 
His ee e’en like a dancer ; while I struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius ; and ’twas I 
That the mad Brutus ended: he alone 
Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 
Inthe brave squares of war: yet now—No 
matter. 40 
Cleo. Ah, stand by. 
Eros. The queen, my lord, the queen. 
Tras. Go to him, madam, speak to him: 
He is unqualitied with very shame. 


Cleo. Well then, sustain him: 01! 
Eros, Most noble sir, arise ; the queen ap+ 
proaches : 
Her ae declined, and death will seize her, 
iit 
Your comfort makes the rescue. 
Ant, Ihave offended reputation, 
A most unnoble swerving. 


Eros, Sir, the queen. 50 
ae O, whither hast thou led me, Egypt ? 
ee, 


How I convey my shame out of thine eyes 
By looking back what I have left behind 
’Stroy’d in dishonor. 
Cleo. O my lord, my lord, 
Forgive my fearful sails! 1 little though 
You would have follow’d. > 
Ant, Egypt, thou knew’st too well 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by the 


strings, 

And thou shouldst tow me after: o’er my 
spirit 

Thy full supremacy thon knew’st, and that 


Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 
Command me, 61 


Cleo, O, my pardon! 
Ant, Now I must 
To the young man send humble treaties, 
dodge 


And palter in the shifts of lowness ; who 

With half the bulk o’ the world play’d as I 
pleased, 

Making and marring fortunes. You did know 

How much you were my conqueror ; and that 


*My sword, made weak by my affection, would 


Obey it on all cause. 
Cleo. Pardon, pardon ! 
Ant. Fall nota tear, I say ; one of them 
rates 
All that is won and lost: givemea kiss; 70 
Even this repays me. We sent our school- 
master ; 
Is he come back? Love, I am full of lead. 
Some wine, within there, and our viands! 
Fortune knows : 
We scorn her most when most she offers 
blows. [Hueunt. 


Scpne XI, Egypt. Cowsar’s camp. 


Enter’ Cmsar, DOLABELLA, THYREUS, with 
others. 


Ces, Let him: appear that’s come from 
Antony. 

Know you him ? 

Dol. Cesar, ’tis his schoolmaster = 
An argument that he is pluck’d, when hither 
He sends so poor a pinion off his wing, 
Which had superfluous kings for messengers 
Not many moons gone by. 

Enter EvPHRONIvS, ambassador from Antony. 
Cas. Approach, and speak. 
Euph. Such as I am, I come from Antony; 

I was of late as petty to his ends 

Ax is the morn-dew on the myrtle-leaf 

To his grand sea. 


Or take his life there: this ifshe perform, 


‘Lord of his reason. What though you fled 


To let him breathe between the heavens and 
earth, 

A private man in Athens : this for him. 

Next, Cleopatra does confess thy greatness ; 

Submits her to thy might ; and of thee craves 

The circle of the Ptolemies for her heirs, 

Now hazarded to thy grace. 

Ces. For Antony, 
Thaveno ears to his request. The queen 20 
Of audience nor desire shall fail, so she 
From Egypt drive her all-disgraced friend, 


She shall not sue unheard. So to them both. 
Euph. Fortune pursue thee ! 
Ces, Bring him tirough the bands. 

2 [Exit Euphronius. 

[To Thyreus] To try thy eloquence, now ’tis 

time : dispatch ; 

From Antony win Cleopatra : promise, 

And in our name, what she requires; add 

more, 

From thine invention, offers ; women are not 

In their best fortunes strong ; but want will 


perjure 
Tie ne’er touch’d vestal;: try thy cunning, 
Thyreus ; 


Mv ce thine own edict for thy pains, which we 
W lLadswer as a law, 
Thy. Cesar, I go. 
Ces. Observe how Antony becomes his 


aw, 
And what thou think’st his very action speaks 
In ay power that moves. 


yr. Cesar, I shall. [Exeunt. 
ScENE XIII. Alexandria. Cleopatra’s 
palace. 
Enter CLEOPATRA, ENOBARBUS, CHARMIAN, 
and IRAs, 
Cleo. What shall we do, Enobarbus ? 
_Eno. Think, and die. 
Cleo. 1s Antony or we in fault for this ? 


Eno. Antony only, that would make his 
will 


From that great face of war, whose several 
ranges 
Frighted each other? why should he follow? 
The itch of his affection should not then 
Have nick’d his captainship ; at such a point, 
When half tohalf the world opposed, he being 
The tmeered question: ’twas a shame no less 
Than was his loss, to course your flying flags, 
And leave his navy gazing. 
Cleo. Prithee, peace. 


Enter ANTONY with EupHRoNtus, the 
Ambassador. ‘ 


Ant. Is that his answer ? 
Huph. Ay, my lord, 
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Cas. Be’t so: declare thine office. 10 Ant, The queen shall then have courtesy, 
Euph. Lord of his fortunes he salutes so she 
thee, and Will yield us up. 
_ Requires to live in Egypt: which not granted, Euph. He says so, 
He lessens his requests ; and to thee sues nt. Let her know’t. 


To the boy Cesar send this grizzled head, 
And he will fill thy wishes to the brim 


With principalities, 
eo. That head, my lord ? 
To him again : tell him te wears the 
rose 20 
Of youth upon him ; from which the world 
should note 
Something particular ; his coin, ships, legions, 
May be a coward’s; whose ministers would 
prevail 
Under the service of a child as soon 
As i’ the command of Cesar: I dare him — 
therefore 
To lay his gay comparisons apart, 
And answer me declined, sword against 
sword, 
Ourselves alone. I'll write it: follow me. 
[Exeunt Antony and Euphronius. 
Eno. [Aside] Yes, like enough, high- 
battled Czesar will ; 
Unstate his happiness, and be staged to the 
show, ; 30 
Against a sworder! I see men’s judgments 


are 
A parcel of their fortunes ; and things out- 
ward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 
To suffer all alike. That he should dream, 
Knowing all measures, the full Cesar will 
Answer his emptiness! Cesar, thou hast 


subdued 
His judgment too, 
Enter an Attendant. 
Att. A messenger from Czesar. 
Cleo. What, no more ceremony? See, 


my women ! 
Against the blown rose may they stop their 
‘ 39 


nose 

That kneel’d unto the buds. Admit him, sir. 

- [Exit attendant. 
no. 


| Aside] Mine honesty and I begin to 
square. 
The loyalty well held to fools does make 
Our faith mere folly : yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall’n lord 


Does conquer him that did his master conquer 
And earns a place i’ the story. 


Enter THYREUS. 


Cleo. Ceesar’s will ? 
Thyr, Hear it apart. 

e0. None but friends : say boldly. 
Thyr. So, haply, are they friends to An- 


tony. : 
Eno. He needs as many, sir, as Cxesar 


has ; 
Or needs not us. If Cesar please, our es 


ter 
Will leap to be his friend: for us, you know. 
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Whose he is we are, and thatis, Ceesar’s, 
* Thyr. So. 


4 Thus then, thou most renown’d: Cesar en- 


treats, 
Not to consider in what case thou stand’ st, 
Further than he is Cesar. 
Cleo. Go on: right royal. 
OS He knows that you embrace not 


Antony 
ap ‘ou did xe but as you fear’d a 
Cleo. 
Thyr. The scars upon your honor, Hares 
fore, he 

Does pity, as constrained blemishes, 
Not as deserved. 

Cleo. He is a god, and knows _ 60 
What is most right: mine honor was not 

yielded, 

But conquer’d merely. 

Eno. [Aside] To be sure of that, 
I will ask Antony. Sir, sir, thou art so leaky, 
That we must leave thee to thy sinking, for 
Thy dearest quit thee. [Ezit. 

Thyr. Shall I say to Cesar 
What you require of him ? for he partly begs 
To be ae to give. It much would please 

im 

That of his fortunes you should make a staff 
To lean upon : but it would warm his spirits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 70 
4+And put yourself under his shrowd, 
The universal landlord. 


Cleo, What's your name? 

Thy. My name is Thyreus. 

Cleo, Most kind messenger, 
Say to great Cesar this : in deputation 


is conquering hand: tell him, I am 
prompt 
To lay my crown at ’s feet, and there to 
kneel : 
Tell him, from his all-obeying breath'I hear 
The doom of Egypt. 
Thyr. ’Tis your noblest course. 

Wisdom and fortune combating together, 

If that the former dare but what it can, 
No a may shake it. Give me grace to 


My “ae on your hand. 

Cleo Your Csar’s father oft, 
When he hath mused of taking kingdoms in, 
Bestow’d his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain’d kisses. 


Re-enter ANTONY and ENOBARBUS. 


Ant. Favors, by Jove that thunders ! 
What art thou, fellow ? 

Thyr. One that but performs 

The bidding of the fullest man, and worthiest 


- To have command obey’d. 


Eno. [Aside] You will be whipp’d. 
Ant. Approach, there! Ah, you kite! Now, 
ods and devils ! 


_ Authority melts from me: of late, when I 
q cried ‘ 90 


_ Like boys unto a muss, kings would start 
; forth, 


And cry ‘Your will?’ Have you no ears ? I 


am 
Antony yet. 


Enter Attendants, 


Take hence this Jack, and whip him. 

Eno. [Aside] Tis better playing with a 

lion’s whelp 
Than with an old one dying. 

Ant. Moon and stars ! 

Whip him. Were’t twenty of the greatest 
tributaries 

That do acknowledge Cesar, should I find 
them 

So saucy with the hand of she here,—what’s 
her name, 

Since she was Cleopatra? Whip him, fellows, 

Till, like a boy, you see him cringe his face, 

‘And whine aloud for mercy : take him hence. 

Thyr. Mark Antony! 

Ant. Tug him away ; being whipp’ d, 
Bring him again : this Jack uf Ceesar’s shall 
Bear us an errand to him, 

[Exeunt Attendants with Thyreus. 
You were half blasted ere I knew you: ha! 
Have I my pillow leit unpress’d in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawful race, 
And by a gem of women, to be abused 
By one that looks on feeders ? 

Cleo. Good my lord,— 

Ant. Youhave been a boggler ever: 110 
But when we in our viciousness grow hard— 
O misery ont !—the wise gods seel our eyes ; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments ; 

make us 
Adore our errors ; laugh at’s, while we strut 
To our confusion, 

Cleo. O, is’t come to this ? 

Ant. {found you as a morsel cold upon 
Dead Czsar’s trencher; nay, you were a 

fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey’s; besides what hotter 
hours, 
Unregister’d in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriously pick’d out: for, [amsure, 120 
Though you can guess what temperance 
should be, 
You know not what it is. 

Cleo. Wherefore is this 2 

Ant. To let a fellow that will take rewards 
And say ‘ God quit you !’ be familiar with 
My playfellow, your hand ; this kingly seal 
And plighter of high hearts ! O, that I were 
Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 
The horned herd ! for I have sav age cause ; 
And to pr oclaim it civilly, were like 
A halter’d neck which does the hangman 

thank 
For being yare about him. 


Re-enter Attendants with Tayrzus. 


Is he whipp’d? 131 
First Att. ponndyy, my lord. 
k Cried he ? and begg’d a’ pardon ? 
First Ait, He did ask favor. 
Ant, If that thy father live, let him repent 
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Thou wast not made his daughter ; 4nd be 
thou sorry 
To follow Czesar in his triumph, since 
Thou hast been whipp’d for following him : 
henceforth 
The white hand of a lady fever thee, 
Shake thou to look on’t. Get thse back to 
cesar, 139 
Tell him thy entertainment : look, thou say 
He makes me angry with him ; for he seems 
Proud and disdainful, harping on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was: he makes me angry; 
And at this time most easy ’tis to do’t, 
When my good stars, that were my former 
guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and shot their 
res 
Into the abysm of hell. If he mislike 
My speech and what is done, tell him he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranched bondman, whom 
He may at pleasure whip, or hang, or torture, 
As he shall like, to quit me : urge it thou : 
Hence with thy stripes, begone! 
[Exit Thyreus. 
Cleo. Have you done yet? 
nt. Alack, our terrene moon 
Is now eclipsed ; and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony ! 
Cleo. I must stay his time. 
' Ant. To flatter Ceesar, would you mingle 


eyes 
With one that ties his points ? 
. Cleo, Not know me yet? 

Ant. Cold-hearted toward me? 

Cleo. Ah, dear, if I be so, 
From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 
And poison it in the source; and the first. 

stone 160 
Drop in my neck : as it determines, so 
Dissolve my life! The next Czesarion smite ! 
Till by degrees the memory of my womb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 
By the discandying of this pelleted storm, 
Lie graveless, till the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for prey ! 

Ant. Iam satisfied. 
Cesar sits down in Alexandria ; where 
I will oppose his fate. Our force by land 
Hath nobly held ; our seyer’d navy too 170 
Have knit again, and fleet, threatening most 

sea-like. 
Where hast thou been, my heart ? Dost thou 
hear, lady ? 
If from the field I shall return once more 
To kiss these ee I will appear in blood ; 
Iand my sword will earn our chronicle : 
There’s hope in’t yet, Z 
Cleo. That’s my brave lord ! 
Ant. I will be treble-sinew’d, hearted, 
breathed, 
And fight maliciously : for when mine hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives 
Of me for jests ; but now I’ll set my teeth, 
And send to darkness all that stop me. Come, 


Let's have one other gaudy night; call to | 


All my sad captains; fill our bowls once 


more ; 
Let’s mock the midnight bell. 
leo. It is my birth-day : 
I had thought to have held it poor ; but, since — 
my lord 
Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra, 
Ant. We will yet do well. 
Cleo, Call all his noble captains to my lord 
Ant. Do so, we'll speak to them ; and to- 
night V’ll force 190 
The wine peep through their scars, Come on, 
my queen ; 
There’s sap in’t yet. The next time I do fight, 
I'll make death love me ; for I will contend 
Eyen with his pestilent scythe. 
[Leeunt all but Enobarbus- 
Eno. Now he’ll outstare the lightning. To 
be furious, 
Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that 


mood 

The dove will peck the estridge ; and I see 
still 

A diminution in our eaptain’s brain 

Restores his heart : when valor preys on rea- 


son . 
It eats the sword it fights with. I will seek 200 
Some way to leave him, [ Exit. 


. ACT IV. 
Scene lI. Before Alexandria. Caesar's camp. 


Enter Cassar, AGRIPPA, and MECENAS, with 
lus Army ; CaSAR reading a letter. 


Cws. He calls me boy ; and chides, as he 

had power 

To beat me out of Egypt ; my messenger 

He hath whipp’d with rods ; dares me to per- 
sonal combat, : 

Cesar to Antony : let the old ruffian know 

I have many other ways to die; meantime 

Laugh at his challenge. 

Mec. Cvesar must think, c 
When one so great bepiue to rage, he’shunted 
Even to falling. Give him no breath, but now 
Make boot of his distraction : never anger 
Made good guard for itself. 

(es, Let our best heads 19 
Know, oe to-morrow the last of many bat- 
tles 


We mean to fight : within our files there are, 

Of those that served Mark Antony but late, 

Enough to fetch him in. See it done: 

And feast the army ; we have store to do’t, 

And they have earn’d the waste. Poor 
Antony ! [Exeunt. 


Scene Il. Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace. 


Enter ANTONY, CLEOPATRA, ENOBARBUS, 
CHARMIAN, IRAs, ALEXAS, with others. 


Ant. He will not fight with me, Domitius. — 
Eno. No, | 
Ant, Why should he not? 


eR 
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Eno. He thinks, being De times of bet- 
. ter fortune, 
_ He is twenty men to one. - 
Ant. To-morrow, soldier, 
By sea and land I’ll fight : or I will live, 
Or bathe my dying honor in the blood 
Shall meee live again. Woo’t thou fight 


well 
Eno. V1 strike, and cry ‘ Take all.’ 
Ant Well said ; come on. 
Call forth my household servants ; let’s to- 
night 
Be bounteous at our meal. 


Enter three or four Servitors. 


Give me thy hand, 10 
Thou hast been rightly honest ;—so hast 


, thon ;— 
, Thon,—and thou,—and thou :—you have 
served me wall, 
And kings have been your fellows. 
Cleo. [ Aside to Eno.] What means this ? 
Eno. [Aside to Cleo.] ’Tis one of those odd 
tricks which sorrow shoots 
Out of the mind. 
5 Ant. And thou art honest too. 
, I wish I could be made so many men, 
And all of you clapp’d up together in 
An Antony, that I might do you service 


So ee as you have done. 
Ul, The gods forbid ! 
Ant. Well, my good fellows, wait on me 
to-night : 20 


. Scant not my cups ; and make as much of me 
b As when mine empire was your fellow too, 
And suffer’d my command. . 
‘ Cleo. [Aside to Eno.| What does he mean ? 
Eno. [Aside to Cleo.] To make his followers 


: 
: weep. 
; _ Ant. Tend me to-night ; 
; May be it is the period of your duty : 
__Haply you shall not see me more ; or if, 
_  Amangied shadew : perchance to-morrow 
—  You’ll serve another master. I look on you 
_ As one that takes his leave, Mine. honest 
friends, - 
I turn you not away ; but, likea master 30 
Married to your good service, stay till death : 
Tend me to-night two hours, Task no more, 
_ And the gods yield you for’ t! 
‘ Eno What mean you, sir, 
E To give them this discomfort ? Look, they 
‘ weep ; 
_ And T, an ass, am onion-eyed ; for shame, 
- Transform us not to women. 

Ant. Ho, ho, ho!» 
Now the witch take me, if I meant it thus ! 
Grace grow where those drops fall! My 

hearty friends 
You take me in too dolorous a sense ; 
For I spake to you for your comfort; did 
desire you 40 
ook) oe ae night with torches: know, my 


_ Lhope ell of to-morrow ; and will lead you 


“Where rather I'll expect victorious life 


Than death andhonor, Let’s to supper, come, 
And drown consideration. [2Leeunt. 


Scene Ill. The same. Before the palace. 
Enter two Soldiers to their guard. 


First Sold, Brother, good night : to-mor- 
Tow is the day. 


See. Sold. It will determine one way : fare 
you well. 

Heard you of nothing strange about the 
streets ? 


First Sold. Nothing. What news? 
Sec. Sold. Belike ’tis but a rumor. 
night to you. 
First Sold. Well, sir, good night. 
Enter two other Soldiers. 
Sec. Sold. Soldiers, have careful watch. 


Good 


Third Sold. And you. Good night, good 
night. 
[They place themselves in every corner of 


the stage. 
Fourth Sold.. Here we: and if to-morrow 
Our nav y thrive, I have anabsolute hope 10 
Our landmen will stand up. 
Third. Sold. 
And full of purpose. 
[Music of the hautboys as under the stage. 
Fourth Sold, Peace ! what noise ? 
First Sold. List, list ! 
Sec. Sold. Hark ! 


’Tis a brave army, 


First Sold. Music i’ the air, 

Third Sold. Under the earth. 
Fourth Sold, Yt signs well, does it not ? 
Third Sold. No. 
First Sold. Peace, I say! 


What should this mean ? 
Sec. Sold. ’Tis the god Hercules, whom 
Antony loved, 
Now leaves him. 
First Sold. Walk ; let’s see if other watch- 
men 
Do hear what we do ? 
[They advance to angie post. 
a Sold. How now, masters ! 
All, [Speaking together] How now! 
How now ! do you hear this ? 
First Sold. y; is’t not strange ? 20 
si eee Do you hear, masters ? do you 
ear 
First Sold; Follow the noise so far as we 
have quarter ; 
Let’s see how it will give off. 
U. Content. ’Tis strange. [Hxeunt. 


Scene IV. The same. A room in the palace. 


Enter ANTONY dnd CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, 
and others attending, 


Ant. Eros! mine armor, Eros ! 
Cleo. Sleep a little, 
Ant. No, my chuck. Eros, come ; mine 


armor, Eros ! 
Enter Eros with armor. 
Come, good fellow, put mine iron on 
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{f fortune be not ours to-day, it is 
Because we brave her: come. 


Cleo. : Nay, I'll help too, 
What's this for ? 
Ant. Ah, let be, let be! thou art 


The ee moker of my heart: false, false ; this, 


Cleo. “oes, la, P’'ll help : thus it must be. 
Ant. Well, well ; 
We shall thrive now. Seest thou. my good 
fellow? 
Go put on thy defences. 
Briefly, sir. 10 


708. 

Cleo. Is not this buckled well ? 

Ant. Rarely, rarely : 
He that unbuckles this, till we do please 
To daff’t for our repose, slall hear a storm. 
Thou fumblest, Eros ; and my queen’s a squire 
More tight at this than thou : dispatch. O love 
That thou couldst see my wars to-day, an 

knew’ st 

The royal occupation | thou shouldst see 
A workman in’t. 


Enter an armed Soldier. 


Good morrow to thee ; welcome : 
Thou look’st like him that knows a warlike 
charge : 
To business that we love we rise betime, 20 
And go to’t with delight. 
Sold. A thousand, sir, 

Early though’t be, have on their riveted trim, 
And at the port expect you. 
Pshout. Trumpets flourish. 


Enter Captains and Soldiers. 


The morn is fair, Good morrow, 
peneral. 
Good morrow, general. 
*Tis well blown, lads: 
This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes, 
So, so ; sore, give me that : this way ; well 


said. 

Fare thee well, dame, whate’er becomes of me: 

This is a soldier’s kiss : rebukeable 30 
[Kisses her. 

And worthy shameful check it were, to sti and 

On inore mechanic compliment ; I’ll leave thee 

Now, like a man of steel. You ‘that will fight, 
Follow me close ; I’ll bring you to’t. Adieu. 

[Zueunt ‘Anton, Y; Eros, Captains, and 


oldier's. 
Char. Please you, retire to your chamber. 
Cleo. Lead me. 
He goes forth gallantly. That he and Cesar 
might 


Determine this great war in single fight ! 
Then Antony,—but now—Well, on. *[Exeunt. 


Scene VY. Alexandria. 


Trumpets sound. Enter Antony and Eros ; 
a Soldier meeting them. 
Sold. The gods make this a happy day to 
Antony ! 


Antnoy’s camp. 
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Ani. Wouldthon-ant these thy scars had 
once prevail’d 
To make me fight at land ! 
Sold. Hadst thou done SO, 
The kings that have revolted, and the soldier 
That has this morning left thee, would haye 


stilt 
Follow’d thy heels, 
Ant. Who’s gone this morning ? 
Sold. Who ! 


One ever near thee : call for Enobarbus, 
He shall not hear thee ; or from Czesar’s camp 
Say ‘I am none of thine.’ 


Ant. What say’st thon ? 

Sold. Sir, 
He is with Cesar. 

Eros. Sir, his chests and treasure 10 
He has not with him. 

Ant. Is he gone? 

Sold, Most certain, 

Ant. Go, Eros, send his treasure after ; do 


it ; 
Detain no jot, I charge thee: write to him— 
I will subscribe—gentle adieus and greetings ; 
Say that I wish he never find more cause 
To change a master. O, my fortunes have 
Sarton honest men ! Dispatch,—Enobar- 
bus [Bxeunt. 


Scene VI. Alexandria. 


Enter Cmsar, AGRIPPA, with ENo- 
BARBUS, and others. 


or oe ue forth, Agrippa, and begin the 
ght 
Our will is Antony be took alive ; 
Make it so known. 
Agr. Czsar, I shall. [ Bait. 
Ces. The time of universal peace is near : 
Prove ae 2 prosperous day, the three-nook’d 


Cesar’ s camp. 
Flourish, 


orld 
Shall Bear the olive freely, 
Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. sa 
Is eae into the field. 
Go charge 
Plant. those that have revolted in nh ne eee 
That Antony may seem to spend his fury’ 10 
Upon himself. [Exeunt all but Enobarbus. 
ets er did revolt ; and went to Jewry 


Affairs of Antony ; there did persuade 

Great Herod to incline himself to Cesar, 

And leave his master Antony : for this pains 

Cesar hath hang’d him. ‘Canidius and the 
rest 

That fell away have entertainment, but 

No honorable trust. I have done ill ; 

Of which I do accuse myself so sorely, 

That I will joy no more, 


Enter a Soldier of Casar’s. 


Solid. Enobarbus, Antony 20 


| Hath after thee sent all thy treasnre, wi 


His bounty oyerplus: the messenger 


Say 
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Came on my Se sa and at thy tent is now 
oe of his mules. 
I give it you. 

Sold. Mock not, Enobarbus. 
I tell you true : best you safed the bringer 
Out of the host ; I must attend mine office, 
Or would have done’t myself. Youremperor 
Continues still a Jove. Exit. 

Eno, Lam alone the villain of the earth, 30 
And-féel Iam so most. O Antony, 
Thou ee of bounty, how wouldst thou have 

ai 
My better service, when my turpitude 
Thou dost so crown with gold! This blows 
myheart: - 
If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean 
Shall outstrike thought : but thought will do’t, 
I feel. 

I fight against thee! No: I will go seek 
Some ditch wherein to die ; the foul’st best fits 
My latter part of life. [Exit. 


Scenz VII. Field of battle between the camps. 


Alarum. Drums and trumpets. Enter 
AGRIPPA and other's. 
Agr. Retire, we have engaged ourselves too 
far: 

Cesar himself has work, and our oppression 
Exceeds what we expected. [Exeunt. 
Alarums. Enter ANTONY and ScaRus 
wounded. 

Scar, O my brave emperor, this is fought 
indeed ! 
Had we done so at first, we had droyen them 


ome 
With clouts about their heads. 
Ant. Thou bleed’st apace. 
Scar, I had a wound here that was like a T, 
But now ’tis made an H. 


Ant. They do retire. 

Scar. We'll beat ’em into bench-holes : I 
: have yet 
Room for six scotches more. 10 


Enter Eros. 


Eros. ‘They are beaten, sir* and our ad- 
yantage serves 

For a fair victory. 

Sear. Let us score their backs, 
And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, behind: 
Tis pect to maul a runner. 

I will reward thee 

Cuce o thy spritely comfort, and ten-fold 


For thy good valor. Come thee on. 
Scar. Vl halt after. [Exeunt. 
Scene VIII. Under the walis of Alexandria. 


Alarum. Enter ANTONY, in a march; ScARUs, 
with others. 
Ant. We have beat him to his camp: run 

one before, 

And let the queen know of our gests. To- 
morrow, 

Before the sunshall see ’s, we’ll spill the blood 

a has to-day escaped. I thank you all; 


- Make her thanks bless thee. 


For Ronen ty halides are you, and have fought 

Not as you serv ed the cause, but ast had been 

Kach man’s like mine ; j you have shown all 
Hectors. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends, 

Tell them your feats ; whilst fet with joy- 
ful tears 

Wash the congealment from your wounds, 
and kiss 1 

The honor’d gashes whole. [To Searus] Give 
me thy hand ; 

Enter CLEOPATRA, attended. 

To this great fairy ll commend thy acts, 

[To Cleo.] O 
thou day o’ the world, 

Chain mine arm’d neck ; leap thou, attire and 
all, [there 

Through’ proof of harness to pny: heart, and 

Ride on the pants triumphing ! 

Cleo, Lord of lords ! 
O infinite virtue, comest thou smiling from 
en ear 8 great snare uncaught ? 

My nightingale, 

we ave beat them to their beds. What, girl 1 

though grey 
Do something mingle with our younger brown, 

yet tha’ we 20 
A brain that nourishes our nerves, and can 
Get goal for goal of youth. Behold this man; 
Commend unto his lips thy favoring hand : 
Kiss it, my warrior : he hath fought to-day 
As if a god, in hate of mankind, had 
Destroy’d in such a shape. 

Cleo, [ll give thee, friend, 
An armor all of gold ; it was a king’s. 

Ant. He has deserved it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phoebus’ car. Give me thy hand: 
Through Alexandria make « jolly march ; 30 
Bear our hack'd targets like the men that owe 

them: 
Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this host, we all would sup together, 
And drink carouses to the next day’s fate, 
Which promises royal peril. Tr umpeters, 
With brazen din blast you the city’s ear ; 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines ; 
That heaven and earth may strike their sounds 


together, 
Applauding our approach. [Exeunt. 39 
Scene IX. Cesar’s camp. 


Sentinels at their post. 


First Sold. 
hour, 
We must return to the court of guard : “ 
night 
Is shiny ; and they say we shall embattle 
By the second hour i’ the morn. 
“See. Sold. This last day was 
A shrewd one to’s. 
Enter ENOBARPUS. 
Eno. O, bear me witness, night,— 
Third Sold, What man is this ? 
Sec. Sold. Stand close, and list him. 


If we be not relieved within this 
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Eno. Be witness to me, O thou blessed 


moon, 
When men revolted shall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent ! 
First Sold. Enobarbus ! 


Third Sold. Peace! 10 
Hark further. 
Eno. O sovereign mistress of true melan- 


choly, [me, 
The poisonous damp of night disponge upon 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 
May hang-no longer on me : throw my heart 
Against the flint and hardness of my fault ;_ 
Which, being dried with grief, will break to 


powder, 
And finish all foul thoughts. O Antony, 
Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 
Forgive me in thine own particular ; 20 
But let the world rank me in register 
A master-leaver and a fugitive : 
O Antony ! O Antony ! 
Sec, Sold. Let’s speak 
To him. 
First Sold. Let’s hear him, for the things 
he speaks 
May concern Cesar. 
Third Sold. Let’s do so. But he sleeps. 
First Sold. Swoons rather; for so bad a 
prayer as his 
Was never yet for sleep. 
See, Sold, Go we to him, 
Third Sold. Awake, sir, awake ; speak to 
us. 
Sec. Sold. Hear you, sir ? 
First Sold. The hand of death hath raught 
him. [Drums afar of] Hark ! the drums 
Demurely wake the sleepers. Let us bear 


[Dies. 


him 31 
To the court of guard ; he is of note: our 
hour 


Is fully out. 
Third Sold. Come on, then ; 
He may recover yet. [Hxeunt with the body. 


ScenE X. Between the two camps. 
fnter Antony and Scarus, with their Arm. 


Ant. Their preparation is to-day by sea ; 
We please them not by land. 

Scar. For both, my lord, 

Ant. Iwould they ’ld fight i’ the fire ori’ 


the air ; 
We'ld fight there too. But this it is; our 


00 
Upon the hills adjoining to the city 
Shall stay with us: order for sea is given ; 
7They haye put forth the haven... , 
Where their appointment we may best dis- 


cover, 
And look on their endeavor. 
Scenn XI. 


Enter Cmsan, and his Army. 
oan Ng being charged, we will be still by 


md, 


Exeunt. 9 
Another part of the same. 


TET Al ee ee 


Which, as I take’t, we shall ; for his best force 
Is forth to man his galleys. To the vales, 
And hold our best advantage. , [Exeunt. 


ScENE XII. Another part of the same. 
Enter Antony and Scarus. 


Ant. Yet they are not join’d : where yond 
pine does stand, E 
I shall discover all : 1’ll bring thee word 
Straight, how ’tis like to go. [ Exit. 
Sear. Swallows have built 
In Cleopatra’s sails their nests : the augurers 
Say they know not, they cannot tell ; loolr 
grimly, 
And dare not speak their knowledge. Antony 
Is valiant, and dejected ; and, by starts, 
His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, 
Of what he has, and hag not. 
[Alarum afar off, as at a sea-fight. 
Re-enter ANTONY. 
Ant. All is lost ; 
This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me : 10 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe ; and yonder 
They cast their caps up and carouse together 
Like friends long lost. Triple-turn’d whore!_ 
*tis thou ™ 
Hast sold me to this novice ; and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee. Bid them all fly ; 
For when [ am revenged upon my charm, 
[have done all. Bid them all fly ; begone. 
; Exit Scarus. 
O sun, thy uprise shall I see no more : 
Fortune and Antony part here ; even here 
Do we shake hands. All come to this ? The 
hearts 20 
That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Cesar; and this pine is bark’d, 
That overtopp’d them all. Betray’d lam: 
O this false soul of Egypt! this grave charm.— 
Whose eye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d 
them home ; 
Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end,— 
Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 
Beguiled me to the very heart of loss.. 
What, Eros, Eros ! 


Enter CLEOPATRA, 


Ah, thou spell! Avaunt ! 30 

Cleo. Why is my lord enraged against his 
love 

Ant. Vanish, or I shall give thee thy de- 


serving, 
And blemish Czesar’s triumph. Let him take 
thee 

And hoist thee up to the shouting plebeians : 

Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 

Of all thy sex ; most monster-like, be shown 

For poor’st diminutives. for doits ; and let 

Patient Octavia plough thy visage ys 

With her prepared nails, [Exit Cleopatra, 
’Tis well thou’rt gone, 

If it be well to live ;_ but better ’twere 46 

Thou fell’st into my fury, for one death 


ht have p ie revented many. Eros, ho! 

) shirt of Nessus is upon me : teach me, 
cides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage : 
et me lodge Lichas on the hornso’ the moon; 1; 
nd with those hands, that grasp’d the heavi- 


est club, 
ibdue ny worthiest self. The witch shall 
die : 
_» the young Roman boy she hath sold me, 
and I fall 


- -uder this plot ; she dies for’t. Eros, ho! 


[ Exit. 


Scene XIII Alexandria. Cleopatra's 


palace, 
Enter CLmopaTRA, CHARMIAN, IitAs, and 
MARDIAN. 
_ Cleo, Help me, my women! O, he is more 
mad 
; ‘Than Telamon-for his shield ; the boar of 
; Thessaly 
rm Was never so emboss’d. 
Char. To the monument ! 
There lock yourself, and send him word you 
are dead. 
i The soul and body rive not more in parting 
_ Than perenne going off. 


To the monument ! 
Silardian, go tell him I have slain myself ; 
Say, that the last I spoke was ‘ Antony,’ 
_ And peered it, prithee, piteously : hence, Mar- 


an, 
And Ee me how he takes my death. To 
the monument ! [EBxeunt. 10 


Scenr XIV. The same. Another room. 


Enter Antony and Eros. 


Ant. Eros, thou yet behold’st me ? 
cee 27°08. Ay, noble lord. 
_ Ant. Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dra- 
gonish ; 
BS vapor sometime like a bear or lion, 
_ A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
ee yith trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 
_ And mock our eyes with air : thou hast seen 
these signs ; 
5 They are black vesper’s pageants. 


Eros. . Ay, my lord, 
Ant. That which is now a horse, even with 
a thought 


~The rack dislimne, and makes it indistinct, 10 
As water is in water. ~ 

Eros. It does, my lord. 
b gat My good knave Eros, now thy captain 


8 
_ Eyen such a body : here I am Antony : 

- Yet cannot hold this visible sha ere my knaye. 
I madethese wars for Egypt: an th e queen,— 
Whose heart I thought“ had, for she had 


‘ mine 

Which whilst it was mine had annex’d unto’t 
million more, now lost,—she, Eros, has 
g ees with Cesar, and false-play’d my 
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Unto an enemy’s triumph, 20 
Nay, weep not, gentle Eros ; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. 


Enter Marvin. 
O, thy vile lady ! 
She Lor robb’d me of my sword. 
No, Antony ; 
My Sisieese loved thee, and her fortunes 
mingled 


’ With thine entirely. 


Ant. Hence, saucy eunuch ; peace! 
She hath betray’d me and shall die the death. 
Mar,, Death of one person can be paid but 


once, 
And that she has discharged: what thou_ 


wouldst do 
Is done unto thy hand : the last she spake 
Was * Antony ! most noble Antony !’ 
Then in the midst a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony ; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips: she render’d 


life, 
Thy name so buried in her. 
Ant. Dead, then ? 
Mar. Dead. © 


ants Unarm, Eros ; the long day’s task is 
on 
And we oe sleep. [To Mar.] That thou 
depart’st hence ge. 
Does pay thy labor richly; go. [Zxit Mardian. 
Off, pluck off : 
The seven-fold shield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. O, cleave, my 
sides ! 
Heart, once be stronger than thy continent, 40 
Crack thy frail case! Apace, Eros, apace. 
No more a soldier : bruised pieces, go ; 
You have been nobly borne. From me awhile, 
[Exit Eros, 
I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 
Weep for my pardon. So it must be, fornow 
All length is torture : since the torch is out, 
Lie down, and stray no farther: now all labor 
Mars what it does ; ; yea, very force entangles 
Itself with strength: seal then, and all is done. 
Eros !—I come, my queen :—Eros !—Stay for 
me: 50 
Where souls do couch on flowers, we'll hand 
in hand, 
And with’ poe sprightly port make the ghosts 


gaz 
Dido and her /£neas shall want troops, 
And all the haunt be ours. Come, Eros, Eros! 


Re-enter EROS, 


Eros. What would my lord ? 

Ant. Since Cleopatra died, 
I have lived in such dishonor, that the gods 
Detest my baseness. I, that with my sword 
Sees the world, and o’er green Neptune’s 


With ships made cities, condemn myself to 
laek 

The courage of a woman ; less noble mind 60 

Than she which by her death our Cesar tells 
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*T am conqueror of myself.’ Thou art sworn, 
Eros, [now 

That, when the exigent should come, which 

Is come indeed, when I should see behind me 

The inevitable ‘prosecution of 

Disgrace and horror, that, on my command, 

Thou then wouldst Kill me: do ’t; the time is 
come : 

Thou strikest not me,’tis Cesar thou est 

Put ies in thy cheek, 

Ero: The gods withhold me! 1 
Shall T ‘do that which all the Parthian darts,70 
aibetel enemy, lost aim, and could not ? 


Eros, 
aaa thou be window’d in great Rome and 
se [down 


Thy Bester thus with pleach’d arms, bending 
His corrigible neck, his face subdued 
To penetrative shame, whilst the wheel’d seat 
Of fortunate Czsar, drawn before him, branded 
His baseness that ensued ? 
i I would not see’t. 
Come. then ; for with a wound I must 
be cured. [worn 
Draw that thy honest sword, which thou hast 
Most useful for thy country. 
Eros. O, sir, pardon me! 80 
Ant. WhenIdid make thee free, sworest 
thou not then 
To do this. when I bade ghee ? Do it at once ; 
Or thy precedent services are all 
But accidents unpurposed. Draw, and come. 
Eros. Turn from me, then, that noble coun- 
tenance, 
Wherein the worship of the whole world lies. 
Ant. Lo thee ! [Turning from him. 


Eros. My sword is drawn. 

Ant. Then let it do at once 
The hike why thou hast drawn it. 

Eros. My dear master, 


My captain, and my emperor, let me say, 90 
Before [ strike this bloody stroke, farewell. 
Ant. ’Tis said, man ; and farewell. 
Eros. Farewell, great chief. Shall I strike 
now ? 
Ant Now, Eros. 
Eros. Why, there then: thus I do escape 
the sorrow 
Of Antony’s death, [Kills himself. 
Ant. Thrice-nobler than myself ! 
Thou teachest me, O valiant Eros, whiat 
d ga and thou couldst not. My queen and 
ros 
Have by their brave instruction got upon me 
A nobleness in record : but I will be 
A bridegroom in my death, and run into! t 100 
‘As to a lover's bed. Come, then ; and, Eros, 
Thy master dies thy scholar : to do thus 
[Falling on his sword. 
I learn’d of thee. How! not dead ? not dead ? 
_ The guard, ho! 0, dispatch me ! 


Enter Derceras and Guard, 


First Guard. What's the noise ? 
Ant. Ihave done my work ill, friends : O, 
_ make an end 


Of what I have begun. 
Sec. Guard. The star is falln. 
First Guard, And time is at his period. 
All Alas, and woe ! 


Ant. Let him that loves me strike me dead. 
First Guard.” Not I. 
Sec. Guard. Nor I. 109 


Third Guard. Nor any one. [Exeunt Guard. 
Der. Thy death and fortunes bid thy fol- 
lowers fly. [tidin: 
This sword but shown to Cesar, with 
Shall enter me with him, 


Enter DioMEDES. 


Dio. Where’s Antony ? 
Der. There, Diomed there. 
Dio. Lives he ? 


Wilt thon not answer, man? [Exit Dercetas. 
Ant. Art thou there, Diomed ? Draw thy 
sword, and give me 
Sufficing strokes for death. 
Dio - Most absolute lord, 
My mistress Cleopatra sent me to thee, 


Ant. When did-she send thee ? 

Dio, Now, my lord. 
Ant. Where is she ? 
Dio. Lock’d in her monument, 


She had a 

prophesxie fear . 320 

Of what hath come to pass: 
saw— 

Which never shall be found—you did suspect 

She had disposed with Cresar, and that your 


for when she 


rage 
Would not be sponses she sent you word she 
was dead ; sent 
But, fearing since how it might work, hath 
Me: to proclaim the truth ; and [ am come, 
I dread, too late. 
Ant. Too late, good Diomed: call my guard, 
I prithee, 
Dio. What, ho, the emperor’s guard! The 
guard, what, ho! 
Come, your lord calls ! 130 


Enter four or five of the Guard of ANTONY. 


Ant. Bear me, good friends, where Cleo- 
patra .bides ; 
Tis the last service that I shall command you, 
First Guard, Woe, woe are we, sir, you 
may not live to wear 
All your true followers out. 
All Most heavy day ! 
Nay, good my fellows, do not p! be 
sharp fate 


A nee 


com 
To grace it with your sorrows: bid that <n ; 


Which comes to punish us, and we punish it 
Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up: 
Ihave led you oft: carry me now, good friends 
And have my thanks for all. 140 
[£xeunt, bearing Antony. 


ScenE XV. Thesame. A monument. 


Enter CueoratRaA and her maids aloft, with 
CHARMIAN and InAs. 


Cleo, O Charmian, I will never go from 
hence, ; . 


Char. Be comforted, dear madam. 

- Cleo. No, I will not : 
_ All strange and terrible events are welcome, 
But comforts we despise ; our size of sorrow, 
Proportion’d to our cause, must be as great 
As that which makes it. 


Enter, below, DIOMEDES. 

How now! is he dead ? 
Dio. His death’s upon him, but not dead. 
Look out o’ the other side your monument ; 
His guard have brought him thither. 

Enter, below, ANTONY, borne by the Guard. 
leo. O sun, 
Burn the great sphere thou movest in ! dark- 

ling stand 10 
The varying shore o’ the world. O Antony, 
Antony, Antony! Help, Charmian, help, Iras, 


elp ; 
Help, friends below; let’s draw him hither. 
nt. Peace ! 
Not Czsar’s valor hath o’erthrown Antony, 
But Antony’s hath triumph’d on itself. 
Cleo. So it should be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony; but woe ’tis so! 
Ant. Tam dying, Egypt, dying ; only 
I here importune death awhile, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 20 
I lay upon thy lips. 
Cleo. I dare not, dear,— 
Dear my lord, pardon,—I dare not, 
_ Lest I be taken : not the imperious show. 
Of the full-fortuned Cesar ever shall 
Be ee a with me; if knife, drugs, serpents, 
ave 
Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe : 
Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no honor 
Demuring upon me. But come, come, An- 
tony,— 
Help me, my women,—we must draw thee up: 
Assist, good friends, 31 
Ant. O, quick, or I am gone. 
Cleo, Here’s sport indeed! How heavy 
weighs my lord ! 
Our strength is all gone into heaviness, 
That makes the weight : had I great Juno’s 


power, up, 

The strong-wing’d Mercury should fetch thee 

And oH ance by Jove’s side. Yet come a 
ittle,— 

Wishes were ever fools,—O, come, come, come; 

They heave Antony aloft to Cleopatra, 

And welcome, welcome! die where thou hast 


ived ; ‘ 
Quicken with kissing: had my lips that power, 
Thus would I wear them out. 
All. A heavy sight ! 40 
Ant. Iam dying, Egypt, dying : 
Give me some wine, and let me speak a little. 
Cleo. No, let me speak ; and let me rail so 


hi; 
That pe false housewife Fortune break her 
_ whee 
Provoked by my offence. 
Ant, One word, sweet queen : 


Sete Se 


oc 
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Of Cesar seek your honor, with your safety. O! 
Cleo. They do not go together. 
Ant. Gentle, hear me ; 
None about Cesar trust but Proculeius. 
Cleo. My resolution and my hands Ill 
trust ; 
None about Cesar. 50 
Ant. The miserable changenow at my end 
Lament nor sorrow at; but please your 


thoughts 
In feeding them with those my former for- 
tunes [world, 


Wherein I lived, the greatest prince’o’ the 
The noblest ; and do now not basely die, 

Not cowardly put off my helmet to 

My countryman,—a Roman by a Roman 
Valiantly vanquish’d. Now my spirit is going; 
I can no more. 

Cleo. Noblest of men, woo’t die ? 
Hast thou no care of me? shall I abide 60 
In this dull world, which in thy absence is 
No better than a sty 2? O, see, my women, 

Antony dies. 
The crown o’ the earth doth melt. My lord ! 
O, wither’d is the garland of the war, 
The pore pole is fall’n : young boys and 

girls 

Are level now with men ; the odds is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. [Faints. 

Char. O, quietness, lady ! 

Tras. She is dead too, our sovereign, 

Char. Lady ! 

Tras, Madam ! 

Char. O madam, madam, madam ! 

Tras, Royal Egypt, 70 
Empress ! 

Char, Peace, peace, Iras ! 

Cleo. No more, but e’en a woman, and com- 

manded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares, It were for me 
To throw my sceptre at the injurious gods ; 
To tell them that this world did equal theirs 
Till they had stol’n our jewel. All’s but 
naught ; 
Patience is scottish, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad ; thenisitsin 80 
To rush into the secret house of death, 
Ere death dare come to us? How do you, 
women ? 
What, what ! good cheer! Why, how now, 
Charmian ! 
My noble girls! Ah, women, women, look, 
Our lamp is spent, it’s out! Good sirs, take 
heart : 
We'll bury him; and then,what’s braye,what’s 
noble, 
Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 
And make death proud to take us. Come, 
away: 
This case of that huge spirit now is cold : 
Ah,women,women ! come ; we have no friend 
But resolution, and the briefest end, 91 
[Zxeunt ; those above bearing o 
Antony’s body. 
58 


-ACT Y. 
Scene I. Alexandria. Ocsar’s camp. 


Enter Cmsar, AGRIPPA, DOLABELLA, MrEcm- 
was, GALLUS, PROCULEIUS, and others, his 
council of war. 

Ces, Go to him, Dolabella, bid him yield ; 

Being so frustrate, tell him he mocks 

The pauses that he makes. 

Dol. Cesar, I shall, [Ezit. 

Enier DERcETAS, with the sword of ANTONY. 


Ces. Wherefore is that ? and whatart thou 
that darest 
eg thus to us ? 
Tam call’d Dercetas ; 
Mark “Antony Iserved, who best was worthy 
Best to be served ; whilst he stood up and 
spoke, 
He was my master ; and I wore my life 
To spend upon his haters. If thou please 


_ To take me to thee, as I was to him 


I'll be to Cesar ; if thou pleasest not, 
I yield thee up my life. 

Ces, What is’t thou say’st ? 
Der. say, O Cesar, Antony is dead. 

Ces. The breaking of so great a thing 

should make 
A greater crack: 7the round world 
Should have shook lions into civil streets, 
And citizens to their dens+ the death of Antony 
Ts not a single doom ; in the name lay 
A poe of the world. 
He is dead, Czesar ; 


“Not by a pee minister of justice, 20 


Nor by a hired knife ; but that self hand, 
Which writ his honor in the acts it did, 


"Hath, with the courage which the heart did 


lend it. 
Splitted the ne Thisis his sword ; 
Lrobb’d his wound of it ; behold it stain’d 
With ols most noble blood. 
Look you sad, friends ? 

The gt gods rebuke me, but it is tidings 
To wash the eyes of kings, 

“And strange it is, 


gr. 
-That nature must compel us to lament 


uA met persisted deeds. 
His taints and honors 80 
Wagea equal with him. 
gr. A rarer spirit never 
Did Beer humanity: but you, gods, will give 


Some faults to make us men, Cesar i is touch’ d. 

Mec. When sucha spacious mirror’s get 

before him, 
He needs must see himself. 
es. O Antony ! 

Ihave follow’d thee to this ; but we do lance 
Diseases in our bodies : I must perforce 
Have shown to thee such a declining day, 
Or look on thine ; we could not stall together 


In the whole world: but yet let me lament, 40 


With tears as sovereign as the blood of hearts, 
That thou, my brother, my competitor 
In top of all design, my mate in empire, 
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Friend and companion in the ttont of war, : 
The arm of mine own body, and the heart 
Where mine his thoughts id kindle, —that our — 


stars 
Unreconciliable, should divide 
Our equalness tothis, Hear me, good friend 
But [ will tell you at some meeter season * 


Enter an Egyptian. 


The business of this man looks out of him; 50 

We’'llhear him whathe says, Whenceareyou? _ 
Egyp. A poor Egyptian yet. The queen 

my mistress, 

Confined in all she has, her monument, 

Of thy intents desires instruction, ee 

That she preparedly may frame herself a 

To the way she’s forced to. 

Ces. Bid her have good heart: 
She soon shall know of us, by some of ours, _ 
How honorable and how kindly we 
Determine for her ; for Cesar cannot live 
To be ungentle. 

Egyp. ~So the gods preserve thee ! [Eyxit. 60 ae, 

Ces, Come hither, Proculeius, Goandsay, 
We purpose her no shame: give her what 

comforts a 
The quality of herpassion shall require, x 
Lest, in her greatness, by some mortal stroke — 
She do defeat us ; ; for “her life in bein ; 
Would be etérnal in our triumph =) 
And with your speediest bring us ae she says, 
And how you find of her. 


Pro. Cesar, I shall. -[Exit.7 
Ces Gallus, go you along. [Exit Gallus.] 
Where's Dolabella, a, - 


To second Proculeius ? 


Ul. Dolabella ! 70. 
Ces. Let him alone, for I remember now Lo 
How he’s employ’d: he shall in time beready. 


Go with me to my tent ; where you shall see 
How hardly I was drawn into this war ; 3 ” 
How calm and gentle I proceeded still ia 

In allmy writings : go with me, and see . 


What I can show in this. [Exeunt 


Scenr II. Alexandria. A room inthe monu- 
ment. 4 
Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, and IRAs. 
Cleo. My desolation does begin to make 
A better life. Tis paltry to be “Cresar 5 
Not being Fortune, he’s but Fortune's Inaye, 
A minister of her will ; and it is great wa 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; ’ 
Which shackles accidents and bolts up change; 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dug, — 
The beggar’s nurse and Czesar’s. : 


Enter, to the gates of the monument, PRocu- 
LEIus, GALLUS and Soldiers. el 
Pro. Czesar sends greeting to the Queen of © 4 


Igypt ; 
And pide thee study on what fair demands 10 7 
Thou mean’st to have him grant thee. — 


Cleo What's ory name Ps 
Pro. My name is Proculeius. 
Cleo, Ani 


wi 2 Ne Ba 
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id tell me of you, bade me trust yor ; ‘ont 

I do not greatly care to be deceived, 

‘That have no use fortrusting. If your master 
Would have a queen his beggar, you must tell 


m . 

That majesty, to keep decorum, must 
No less beg than a kingdom : if he please 
To give me conquer’d Egypt for my son, 


He gives me so much of mine own, as I 20 
Will kneel to him with thanks. ‘ 
Pro. Be of good cheer ; 


_ -Yow’re fall’n into a princely hand, fear nothing: 
Make your full reference freely to my lord, 
Whois so full of grace, that it flows over 
On all that need: let me report to him : 
Your sweet dependency ; and you shall find 
A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness, 
Where he for grace is kneel’d to, 

Cleo. Pray you, tell him 
Tam his fortune’s vassal, and [ send him 
The greatness he has got. [hourly learn 30 

_ A doctrine of obedience ; and would gladly 
Look him i’ the face. 

Pro. This Pll report, dear lady. 
Have comfort, for I know your plight is pitied 
Of him that caused it, [prised : 

Gal. You see how easily she may be sur- 

[Here Proculeius and two of the Guard 
ascend the monument by a ladder placed 
against a window, and, having descend- 
ed, come behind Cleopatra. Some of 
the Guard unbar and open the gates. 

[To Proculeius and the Guard] Guard _ her 

till Cesarcome. _ [Zait. 

Tras. Royal queen! 

Char. O Cleopatra ! thou art taken, queen. 

Cleo. Quick, quick, good hands. « 

[Drawing a dagger. 

Pro. Hold, worthy lady, hold : 

[Seizes and disarms her. 
Do not yourself such wrong, who are in this 
Relieved, but not betray’d. 41 
; 20. What, of death too, 
That rids our dogs of languish ? 
Pro. Cleopatra, 
Do not abuse my master’s bounty by 
The undoing of yourself: let the world see 
His nobleness well acted, which your death 
Will never let come forth. 
, +. Cleo. Where art thou, death ? 
Come hither, come! come, come, and. take a 


queen 
Worthy many babes and beggars ! 

Pro. O, temperance, lady ! 
Cleo. Sir, I will eat no meat, Pll not drink, 


sit; 
Tf idle talk will once be necessary, 50 
Yl not sleep neither: this mortal house I’ll 


ruin, : 
Do Cesar what he can. Know, sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion’d at your master’s court ; 
Nor once be chastised with the sober eye 
Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoist me up 
__ And show me to the shouting varletry 
Of censuring Rome? Rather a ditch in Egypt 
gentle grave unto me! rather on Nilus’ mud 


Lay me stark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring ! rather make 60 
My country’s high pyramides my gibbet, 
And hang me up in chains ! 

Pro. You do extend 
These ouatts of horror further than you 

sha 

Find cause in Czesar. 


Enter DOLABELLA, 
Proculeius, 


Dol. : 
What thou hast done thy master Cesar knows, 


And he hath sent for thee ; for the queen, ~ 
Tl take her to my guard. 
70. So, Dolabella, 
It shall content me best : be gentle to her. 
[To Cleo.] To Czesar I will speak what you 
- shall please. 
If you’) employ me to him. 
Cleo. Say, I would die. 70 
[Bueunt Proculeius and Soldiers, 
Dol. Most noble empress, you have heard 
of me? 
Cleo. 1 cannot tell, 
Dol. Assuredly 
Cleo. No matter, sir, what I have heard or 
known. 


You laugh when boys or women tell their 
Is’t not your trick ? 
Dol. I understand not, madam. 

Cleo. Udream’d there was an Emperor 
Antony : 
O, such another sleep, thatI might see 
But such another man ! 
Dol Os If it might please ye,— 
Cleo. His face was as the heavens ; and 
therein stuclx 


A sun and moon, which kept their course, and 
8 


lighted 
The little O, the earth. 
Dol. Most sovereign creature,— 
Cleo. His legs bestrid the ocean : his rear’d 
arm 
Crested the world : his voice was propertied. 
As allthe tuned spheres, and that to friends + 
But when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 
There was no winter in’t ; an autumn twas 
That grew the more by reaping : his delights 


Were dolphin-like ; they show’d his back 


above 
The element they lived in: inhislivery  9@ 
Walk’d crowns and crownets ; realms and 
islands were 
As plates dropp’d from his pocket. 
Dol. Cleopatra ! 
Cleo. Think you there was, or might be, 
such a man 
As this I dream’d of ? 
Dol. 
Cleo. 
But, if there be, or ever were, one such, 
It’s past the size of dreaming: nature wants 
stuff [agine 
To vie strange forms with fancy : yet, to im- 


Gentle madam, no, 


An Antony, were nature's piece ’gainst fancy, 


cu know me. — 


[dreams ; - 


You lie, up to the hearing of the gods, 


at: IRONS ts 
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-Condemning shadows quite. 
; ol. Hear me, good madam. 100 
Your loss is as yourself, great; and you bear it 
As answering to the weight : would I might 
never 
' O’ertake pursued success, but I do feel, 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that smites 
My very heart at root. : 
Cleo. I thank you, sir, 
Know you what Cesar means to do with me ? 
Dol. I am loath to tell you what I would 
you knew. : 


Cleo, Nay, pray you, sir,— 
Dol. Though he be honorable,— 
Cleo. He'll lead me, then, in triumph ? 

~*~ Dol. Madam, he will ; 1 know’t. 


| [Plourish, and shout within, ‘ Make way there: 
Cesar !” 


Enter Cmsar, GALLUS, PRocuULEIUS; Mrecm- 
WAS, SELEUCUS, and others of his Train. 


Ces. Which is the Queen of Egypt? 
Dol. It isthe emperor, madam. 


[Cleopatra kneels. 

Ces. Arise, you shall not kneel : 

I pray you, rise ; rise, Egypt. 

leo. Sir, the gods 
Will have it thus ; my master and my lord 
I must obey. 

Ces. Take to you no hard thoughts: 
The record of what injuries you ae us, 
Though written in our flesh, we shall remember 
As things but done by chance. 
~~ Cleo. Sole sir o’ the world, 120 
T cannot project mine own cause so well 
_ ‘To make it clear ; but do confess I have 
Been laden with like frailties which before 
_ Have often shamed our sex. 

Ces. Cleopatra, know, 

We will extenuate rather than enforce ; 
If po apply yourself to our intents, 
Which towards you are most gentle, you shall 


; find 
pus. A benefit in this change ; but if you seek 
5, ‘To lay on me acruelty, by taking 129, 
iG Antony’s course, you shall bereave yourself 


Of my good purposes, and put your children 
To ee destruction which I'll guard them 
rom, 
If thereon you rely. _’ll take my leave. 
Cleo, And may, through all the world ; ’tis 
yours ; and we, 
Your scutcheons and your signs of conquest, 


aye, shall 
Hang in what place you please. Here, my 
Ps good lord. f [ patra. 
y Ces. You shall advise mein all for Cleo- 


Cleo. This is the brief of money, plate, and 
jewels, 
Tam possess’d of : ’tis exactly valued ; 
Not petty anes admitted. Where’s Seleu- 
140 


cus 
Sel. Here, madam. 
Cleo. 


. This is my treasurer ; let him speak, 
, my lord, 
Upon his peril, that I have reserved 


a < a ad a) Dre a 4 


Te Aken 


€ < P) 


To myself nothing. Speak the truth, Seleucus. 
Sel. Madam, a ‘or 
Thad rather seal my lips, than, to my peril, 
Speak that which is not. . : 2 
What have I kept back ? 
Enough to purchase what you haye 
made known. 
Ces. Nay, blush not, Cleopatra ; Lapprove 
Your wisdom in the deed. ; 
Cleo. See, Cesar! O, behold, 150 
How pomp is follow’d! mine will now be 


Cleo. 
Sel. 


yous : 
And, should we shift estates, yours would be — 
mine. 
The ingratitude of this Seleucus does « 
Even make me wild : O slave, of no more trust 
Than love that’s hired! What, goest thou 
back ? thou shalt 
Go back, I warrant thee ; but I’ll catch thine 
eyes, [lain, dog! 
Though they had wings: slave, soulless yil- 
O rarely base ! 
Ces. Good queen, let us entreat you. 
Cleo. O Czsar, what a wounding shame is 


this, 
That thou, vouchsafing here to visit me, 160 
Doing the honor of thy lordliness 
To one so meek, that mine own servant should 
Parcel the sum of my disgraces by : 
Addition of his envy ! Say, good Czesar, 
That I some lady trifles haye reserved, 
Immoment toys, things of such dignity 
As we greet modern friends withal ; and say, 
Some nobler token [ have kept apart 
For Livia and Octavia, to induce 
Their mediation ; must I be unfolded 170 
With one that I have bred ? The gods! it 
smites me 
Beneath the fall I have. [To Seleucus] Prithee, 
go hence ; 
Or I shall show the cinders of my spirits 
Through the ashes of my chance : wert thou a 


man, 
Thou wouldst have mercy on me. 


Ces. Forbear, Seleucus, 
[Exit Seleweus. 
Cleo, Be it known, that we, the greatest, 


are misthought a 
For things that others do ; and, when we fall, 
We answer others’ merits in our name, _ 
Are therefore to be pitied. 


(es, Cleopatra, 
Not what you have reserved, nor what ac 
knowledg: 180 


ed, : 
Put we i the roll of conquest ; still be’t yours, 
Bestow it at your pleasure ; and believe, 
Czesar’s no merchant, to make prize with you = 
Of things that merchants sold, Therefore be 
cheer’d ; i 
Make not your thoughts your prisons: no, — 
dear queen ; ' 
For we intend so to dispose you as “a 
ean shall give us counsel. Feed, and — 
sleep : Sa 
Our care and pity is so much upon you 
That we remain your friend ; and so, a 


1 


Je et tk Be, 


Cleo. My Rcdnier, mud my lord ! 

Cas. Notso. Adieu. 190 
[Flourish. Exeunt Cesar and his train. 

Cleo. He words me, girls, he words me, 
that I should not 


Be noble to myself : but, hark thee, Charmian. » 


Whispers Charmian. 
Tras. Finish, good lady ; the bright day is 


one, 
* And we are for the dark. 
Cleo. Hie thee again : 
t have spoke already, and it is provided ; 
Go put it to the haste. 
Char, Madam, I will. 


Re-enter DOLABELLA, 


Dol. Where is the queen ? 

Char. Behold, sir. [Hvit. 
Cleo. Dolabella ! 
Dol. Sates as thereto sworn by your com- 


ma 
Which oe love makes religion to obey, 
I tell you this : Cesar through Syria 200 
Intends his journey ; and within three days 
You with your children will he send before : 
Make your best use of this : I haye perform’d 
Your pleasure and my promise. 


Cleo. Dolabella, 
T shall remain your debtor. 
Dol. I your servant, 


_ Adieu, good queen ; I must attend on Cresar. 
Cleo. Farewell, and thanks, [Hxit Dolabella. 
Now, Ivas, what think’st thou ? 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet, shalt be shown 
Tn Rome, as well as | : mechanic slaves 
With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shall 
Uplift us to the view ; in their thick breaths, 
Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclouded, 
And foreed to drink their vapor. 
Tras. The gods forbid ! 
Cleo. Nay, *tis most certain, Iras: saucy 
lictors 
Will catch at us, like strumpets ; and scald 
rhymers 
Ballad us out o’ tune : the quick comedians 
Peay will stage us, and present 
Our ee revels ; Antony 
Shall Ls ybanent drunken forth, and I shall 


Some prtecaKing Cleopatra boy my greatness 
I’ the posture’ of a whore. 220 
Tras. O the good gods ! 
Cleo. Nay, that’s certain. 
Tras. Viluever see’t; for, lam sure, my 
nails 
_Are pobeer than mine eyes. 
Why, that’s the way 
To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
’ Their most absurd intents. 


Re-enter CHARMIAN, 


Now, Charmian ! 
_ Show me, my women, like a queen : go fetch 
, iy best attires : I am again for Cyduus, 


Po meet Mark Antony : : sirrah Tras, go. 


aN TR orien aie dispatch indeed ; 
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| And, when thou hast done this chare, I’ll give 
231 


thee leave 
To play till doomsday. . Bring our crown and 


all, 
Wherefore’s this noise ? 
[Exit Iras. A noise within. 
Enter a Guardsman. 
Guard. Here is a rural fellow 
That will not be denied your highness’ pres- 
ence: 
He brings you figs. 
Cleo. Let him com@ in. [Exit Guardsman. 
What poor an instrument 
May do a noble deed ! he brings me liberty. 
My resolution’s placed, and J have nothing 
Of woman in me : now from head to foot 
Iam marble-constant ; now the fleeting moon 


No planet is of mine. 241 
Re-enter Guardsman, with Clown bringing m 
a basket. 

Guard. This is the man. 


Cleo. Avoid, and leave him. 

F [Exit Guardsman. 
Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, 
That kills and pains not ? 

Clown. Truly, Lhave him : but I would not 
be the party that should desire you to touch 
him, for his biting is immortal ; those that do 
die of it do seldom or never recover. : 

Cleo. Rememberest thou any that have died 

ont ? 249 

Clown. Very many, men and women too. 
T heard of one of them no longer than yester- 
day : a yery honest woman, but something 
given to lie; asa woman should not do, but 
in the way of honesty : how she died of the 
biting of it, what pain she felt: truly, she 
makes a yery good report 0’ the worm ; but 
he that will believe all that they say, shall 
neyer be saved by half that they do: but this 
is most fallible, the worm’s an odd worm, 

Cleo. Get thee hence ; farewell. 260 

Clown. Iwish you all joy of the worm. 

[Setting down his basket. 

Cleo. Farewell. 

Clown. You must think this, look you, that 
the worm will do his kind. 

Cleo. Ay, ay ; farewell. 

Clown. Look you, the worm is not to be 
trusted but in the keeping of wise people ; for, 
indeed, there is no goodness in the worm, 

Cleo, Take thou no care ; it shall be heeded. 

Clown. Very good. Give it nothing, Tony 
you, for it is aoe worth the feeding. 

Cleo. Will it eat me ? 

Clown. You must net think Iam so simple 
but I know the devil himself will not eat a 
I know that « woman is a dish for 
the gods, if the devil dress her not. But, truly, 
these same whoreson deyils do the gods great 
harm in their women ; for in every ten that 
they make, the devils mar five. 

Cleo. Well, get thee gone ; farewell. 280 

Clown, Yes, forsooth , 1 wish you joy 0 
the worm, UExit, 
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Re-enter InAs with a robe, crown, &c. 


Cleo. Give me my robe, put on my crown ; 
I have 
Immortal longings inme : now no more 
The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip: 
Yare, ee good Iras; quick, Methinks I 


Antony call ; 1 see him rouse himself 

To praise my noble act ; I hear him mock 
The luck of Cesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath : husband, I come: 
Now to that name my courage prove my title ! 
Lam fire and air ; my other elements 

I give to baser life. ‘So ; have you done? 
Come then, and take the last warmth of my 


Pea kind Charmian ; Iras, long farewell. 
[Ki isses them. Tras falls and diés. 

Have I the aspic in my lips ? Dost fall ? 

If thou and nature can so gently part, 

The stroke of death is as a lover's pineh, 

Which ae and is desired. Dost thou lie 

sti 

If thus thou yanishest, thou tell’st the world ‘ 

Tt is not worth leay: etaking, 301 
Char. Sea cloud, and rain ; that 


may s 
The gods leas do weep ! 
Cleo. This proves me base :- 
If aie first meet the curled Antony, 
He’ll make demand of her, and spend that kiss 
Which is my heaven to ‘have. Come, thou 
mortal wretch, 
[To an asp, which she applies to her breast. 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie : poor venomous fool, 
Be angry, and dispatch. O, couldst thou speak, 
That I might hear thee call great Cesar ass 310 
Unpolicied ! 
har.  Oeastern star ! 
Cleo. Peace, peace ! 
Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep ? 
Char. O, break ! O, break! 
Cleo, a sweet as balm, as soft as air, as 


gen 
oO trey Nay, I will take thee too . 
[Applying another asp to her arm. 
What should [ stay— [Dies. 
Char. In this vile world? So, fare thee 


Now beasties, death, in thy possession lies 
A lass unparallel’ d. Downy windows, close ; 
And golden Phoebus never be bebeld 320 
Of eyes again so royal! Your crown’s awry ; 
Tl mend ‘it, and then play. 
Enter the Guard, 7 ushing in. 
First Guard. Where is the queen? 


Char. Speak softly, wake her not. 
First Guard. Cesar hath sent— 
cr. Too slow a messenger. 


Applies an asp. 
0, come apace, dispatch ! I partly feel thee. 
First Guard. Approach, ho! All’s not 
well : Cxesax’s beguiled, 


Char. 

. princess 
Descended of so many royal kings. 330 
[Dies 


It is well done, and fitting for a 


Ah, soldier ! 


Re-enter DOLABELLA, 


Dol, How goes it here? 

Sec. Guard. All dead. 

Dol. Cesar, thy thoughts 
Touch their effects i in this : thyself art coming 
To see perform’d the dreaded act which thou 
So sought’st to hinder, 

[ Within “A way there, a way for Cresar !’” 


Re-enter Cmsar and ali his train marching. 


Dol. O sir, you are too sure an augurer ; 
peal EY did fear is done. 
Bravest at the last, 
Shel level” d at our purposes, and, being royal, 
Took her own way. The manner of their 
deaths ? 340 
I iN not see them bleed. 
Who was last with them? 
First Guard. A simple countryman, that 
brought her figs : 
This was his basket. 
Ces, Poison’d, then. 
First Guard.. O Cresar, 
This Charmian lived but now ; she stood and 
spake: 
I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead mistress ; ; tremblingly she stood 
And on the sudden dropp’d. 
Ces. O noble weakness ! 
If they had swallow’d poison, ’twould appear 
By external swelling: but she looks likes cep, 
‘As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 
Dol. Here, on her breast, 
There is a vent of blood and something blown: 
The like is on her arm. 
First Guard. This is an aspic’s trail : and 
these fig-leaves 
Have slime upon them, such as the aspic 
leaves 
ae the caves of Nile. 
Most probable 
That Ps she died ; for her physician tells me 
She hath pursued conclusions infinite 
Of easy ways to die. Take up her bed ; 
And bear her women from the monument : 
She shall be buried by her Antony : 
No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 
A pair so famous. High events as these 
Strike Aaeee that make them ; and their story 


No jose in pity than his glory which 

a em to be lamented. Our army 
shall 

Tn solemn show attend this funeral; 

And then to Rome, Come, Dolal 

High order in, this great, solemnity. 


(zeunt, 


ue 


Toh 


[Act v. ; 
Sec. Guard. There’s Dolabella sent from 
Cesar ; call him, 


First Guard, What work is here! Char- 
mian, is this well done? 
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CORIOLANUS. 


(WRITTEN ABOUT 1608.) 


SSO 


INTRODUCTION. 


The metrical test places Coriolanus next after Antony and Cleopatra, and it is probable that 
such is its actual place in the chronological order. Having rendered into art the history of the ruin 
of a noble nature through voluptuous self-indulgence, Shakespeare went on to represent the ruin of 
a noble nature through haughtiness and pride. From Egypt, with its splendors, its glow, its revels, 
its moral license, we bee back to austere republican Rome. But, although free from voluptuous- 
ness, the condition of home is not strong and sound ; there is political division between the patri- 
cians and plebeians. Shakespeare regards the people as an overgrown child with good and kindly 
instincts ; owning a basis of untutored common-seuse, but capable of being led astray by its leaders ; 
possessed of little judgment and no reasoning powers, and wi.hout capacity for self-restraint. Itisnot 
for the people, however, that he reserves his scorn, but for their tribunes, the demagogues, who mislead 
and pervert them. Although nobler types of individual character are to be found among the patricians 
than the plebeians, the dramatist is not blind to the patrician vices, aud indeed the whole tragedy 
turns upon the existence and the influence of these. Coriolanus is by nature ofa kindly and gener- 
ous disposition, but he inherits the aristocratical tradition, and his kindliness strictly limits itself to 
the circle which includes those of his own rank and class. For his mother, he has a veneration 
approaching to worship; he is content to be subordinate under Cominius ; for the old Menenius he 
has an almost filial regard; but the people are “ slaves,”’ “curs,” “ minnows.” His haughtiness 
becomes towering, because his personal pride, which in itself is great, is built up over a solid and 
high-reared pride of class. When he is banished, his bitterness arises not only from his sense of the 
contemptible nature of the adversaries to whom he is forced to yield, butfrom the additional sense 
that he has been deserted by his own class, “ the dastard nobles.” “And it isin this spirit of revolt 
against the bonds of society and of nature, that he advances against his native city. But his haughti- 
ness cannot really place him above nature. In the presence of his wife, his boy, and his mother, the 
strong man gives way and is restored once more to humanlove. Andso his fate comes upon him. 
To the last something of his pride remains, and the immediate occasion of his death, is an outbreak 
ofthat sudden passion, springing from his self-esteem, which had already often and grievously 
wronged him. The majestic figure of Volumnia is Shakespeare’s ideal of the Roman matron, The 
gentle Virgilia is the most beautiful and tenderly loyal of wives, and her friend Valeria is 


The moon of Rome, chaste as the icicle 
‘That's curdied by the frost from purest snow 
And hangs on Dian’s temple. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Caros Marcus, afterwards Carus Marcrvs | Two Volscian Guards. 


CoRIOLANUS. : 2 
pore Lartivs, } generals against the Vol- Ss TL yg Maer Ora 
MINIUS, scians, e) * a 5 : 


VALEeRIA, friend to Virgilia. ; 
Gentlewoman, attending on Virgilia. 


Rotman and Volscian Senators, Patricians, 


MENENIvs AGrrippA, friend to Coriolanus. 


Srcrnius VELUTUS, F 
Jonis BRuTUs, | tribunes of the people. 


Young Marcrvs, son to Coriolanus. ZJEdiles, Lictors, Soldiers, Citizens, Messen- 
A Roman Herald. gers, Servants to Aufidius, and other At- 
Tuxius Auripius, general of the Volscians. tendants. 

Lieutenant to Aufidius. : : 
Conspirators with Aufidius, Scenz: Rome and the neighborhood; Coriolé 


A Citizen of Antium., 5 and, the neighborhood ; Aatiemn. 


ACT I. 
Scene I. Rome. A street. 


Enter a company of mutinous Citizens, with 
staves, clubs, and other weapons. 


First Cit. Before we proceed any further, 
hear me speak, 

All, Speak, speak. 

Furst Cit. You are all resolved rather to 
die than to famish ? 

All. Resolved, resolved. 

First Cit. First, you know Caius Marcius 
is chief enemy to the people. 

All. We know’t, we know’t. 

First Cit. Let us kill him, and we’ll have 
corn at our own price. Is’t a verdict? ae 

All. No more talking on’t ; let it be done : 
away, away ! 

See. Cit. One word, good citizens. bd 

Furst Cit. Weare accounted poor citizens, 
the patricians good. What authority surfeits 
on would relieve us : if they would yield us 
but the superfluity, while it were wholesome, 
we night guess they relieved us humanely ; 
but they think we are too dear: the leanness 
that afflicts us, the object of our misery, is as 
an inventory to particularize their abundance ; 
our sufferance is a gain tothem. Let us re- 
venge this with our pikes, ere we become 
rales: for the gods know I speak this in 
hunger for bread, not in thirst for revenge. 

See. Cit. Would you proceed especially 
against Caius Marcius ? 

All, Against him first ; he’s a very dog to 
the com:monalty. 29 

Sec. Cit. Consider you what services hehas 
done for his country ? 

First Cit. Very well; and could be con- 
tent to give him good report for’t, but that 
he pays himself with being proud. 

Sec. Cit. Nay, but speak not maliciously. 

First. Cit. I say unto you, what he hath 
done famously, he did it to that end ; though 
soft-conscienced men can be content to say it 
was for his country, he did it to please his 
mother, and to be partly proud.; which he is, 
even to the altitude of his virtue, 41 

Sec. Cit. What he cannot help in his na- 
ture, you account a vicein him. You must 
in no way say he is covetous. 

First Cit. If I must not, I need not be 
barren of accusations ; he hath faults, with 
surplus, to tirein repetition. [Shouts within. ] 
What shouts are these? The other side o’ the 
city is risen: why stay we prating here? to the 
Capitol! 

All. Come, come, 50 

First. Cit. Soft! who comes here ? 


Enter MENENTUS AGRIPPA. 


Sec. Cit. Worthy Menenius Agrippa ; one 
that hath always loved the people. 

First Cit. He’s one honest enough : would 
all the rest were so ! 

Men. What work’s, my countrymen, in 


hand 2 where go you, 
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With bats and clubs? The matter? speak, I 
pray you. 

First Cit. Our business is not unknown to 
the senate ; they have had inkling this fort- 
night what we intend to do, wh:ch now we'll 
show ’em in deeds. They say poor suitors 
have strong breaths: they shall know we haye 
strong arms too, 

Men. Why, masters, my good friends, 

mine honest neighbors, 
Will you undo yourselves ? 
First Cit. We cannot, sir, we are undone 


already. [care 
Men. I tell you, friends, most charitable 


Have the patricians of you. For your wants, ~ 


Your suffering in this dearth, you may as 
well Hy 
Strike at the heaven with your staves as lift 
them . 70 
Against the Roman state, whose course will 


on 

The way it takes, cracking ten thousand 
curbs 

Of more strong link asunder than can ever 

Appear in your impediment. For the dearth. 

The gods, not the patricians, make it, and 

Your snes to them, not arms, must help. 

at 

You are transported by calamity 

Thither where more attends you, and you 
slander 

The helnis o’ the state, who care for you like 
fathers, 

When you curse them as enemies. 80 

First Cit. Care for us ! True, indeed! They 
ne’er cared for us yet: suffer us to famish, 
and their store-houses crammed with grain ; 
make edicts for usury, to support usurers ; re- 
peal daily any wholesome act established 
against the rich, and provide more piercing 
statutes daily, to chain up and restrain the 
poor. If the wars eat us not up, they will; 
and there’s all the love they bear us. 

Men. Either you must 
Confess yourselves wondrous malicious, 

Or be accused of folly. I shall tell you 

A pretty tale : it may be you have heard it ; 
But, since it serves my purpose, I will venture 
To stale ’t a little more. 

First Cit. Well, Yl hear it, sir: yet you 
must not think to fob off our disgrace with a 
tale : but, an ’t please you, deliver, 

Men, There was a time when all the body’s 

members 
Rebell’d against abe h thus accused it: 100 
That only like a gulf it did remain 
I’ the midst o’ the body, idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labor with the rest, where the other in- 
struments 
Did see and hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel, 
And, mutnally participate, did minister 
Unto the appetite and affection common 
Of the whole body, The belly answer’d— 


a Cit, Well, sir, what answer made the — 


helly Q. 


[Acr 1 


Scpnex 1.] ; 


Men. Sir, I shall tell you. With a kind of 
smile 
Which ne’er came from the lungs, but even 
thus — 
For, look you, I may make the belly smile 
As well as speak—it tauntingly replied 
To the discontented members, the mutinous 


arts 
That Ghyied his receipt ; even so most fitly 
As you malign our senators for that 
They are not such as you. 

First Cit. Your belly’s answer? What! 
The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 
The counsellor heart, the arm our soldier, 120 
Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, 
With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabric, if that they— 


en. What then ? 
*Fore me, this fellow speaks! What then ? 
what then? 
First Cit. Should by the cormorant belly 


be restrain’ d, . 
Who is the sink o’ the body,— 
Men. Well, what then ? 
First Cit. The former agents, if they did 
complain, 
What could the belly answer? 
. Men. I will tell you ; 
If you'll bestow a small—of what you have 


little— 
Patience awhile, you'll hear the belly’s an- 
swer. 130 
First Cit. Ye’re long about it. 


Men. Note me this, good friend ; 
Your most grave belly was deliberate, 
Not rash like his accusers, and thus an- 

swer’d : 
* True is it, my incorporate friends,’ quoth he, 
‘That I receive the general food at first, 
Which you do live upon ; and fit it is, 
Because I am the store-house and the sho 
Of the whole body : but, if you do remember, 
I send it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart, to the seat o’ the 
rain ; 140 

And, through the cranks and offices-of man, 
The strongest nerves and small inferior veins 
From mé receive that natural competency 
Whereby they live: and though that all at 


once, 
You, my good friends,’—this says the belly, 
mark me,— 
First Cit. Ay, sir ; well, well. 
en. ‘Though all at once cannot 
See what I do deliver out to each, 


- Yet I can make my audit up, that all 


From me do back receive the flour of all, 
And leave me but the bran.’ What say you 
to’t? 150 


First Cit. 
you this ? R 
Men. The senators of Rome are this good 


It was an answer: how apply 


Y: 
ae you the mutinous members dige examine 
eir counsels and their cares, digest things 
rightly 


N 
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pone weal o’ the common, you shall 
aby 


No public benefit which you receive 
But it proceeds or comes from them to you 
And no way from yourselves. What do you 
think, 
You, the great toe of this assembly ? 
First Cit. Ithe great toe! why the great 
toe ? 160 
Men. For that, being one o’ the lowest, 
basest, poorest, 
Of this most wise rebellion, thou go’st fore 
most : 
Thou rascal, that art worst in blood to run, 
Lead’ st first to win some vantage. 
But make you ready your stiff bats and clubs: 
Rome and hee rats are at the point of battle ; 
The one side must have bale. 


Enter Carus Marcivs. 


Hail, noble Marcius ! 
Mar, Thanks. What's the matter, you dis- 
sentious rogues, 
That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourselves scabs ? 


Furst Cit. We have ever your good word. 
Mar. He that will give good words to thee 
will flatter 171 
Beneath abhorring. What would you haye, 
you curs, 
That like nor peace nor war? the one af- 
frights you, 


The other makes you proud. He that trusts 


to you, 
Where he should find you lions, finds you 
hares ; 
Where foxes, geese: you are no surer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is 
To make him worthy whose offence subdues 


m 

And curse that justice did it. Who deserves 
greatness 180 

Deserves your hate ; and your affections are 

A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 

Which would increase his evil. He that de- 
pends 

Upon your favors swims with fins of lead 

d hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye! 

Trust ye? 

With every minute you do change a mind, 

And call him noble that was now your hate. 

Him vile that was your garland. What’s the 
matter, 

That in these several places of the city 

You cry against the noble senate, who, 190 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which else 

Would feed on one another? *What’s their 


seeking ? 
Men. For corn at their own rates ; where- 
of, they say, 
The city is well stored. 
Mar. Hang’em! They say ! 


They’ll sit by the fire, and presume to know 
What’s done i’ the Capitol ; who’s like ta 


' 
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Who thrives and who declines ; side factions 
and give out 

Conjectural marriages; making parties strong 

And feebling such as stand not in their liking 

Below their cobbled shoes. They say there’s 
grain enough ! 200 

Would the nobility lay aside their ruth, 

And let me use my sword, I’ll make a quarry 

With thousands of these ‘quarter’ d slaves, as 


high 
As I could pick my lance. 
Men. Nay, these are almost thoroughly 
persuaded ; 
For though abundantly they lack discretion, 
Yet are they passing cowardly. But, I be- 
seech y 
What says the other troop ? 
Mar. They are dissolved : hang ’em ! 
They said they were an-hungry ; ‘sigh’d forth 
roverbs, 
That hunger broke stone walls, that dome 
must eat, 
That meat was made for mouths, that the 
gods sent not 
Corn for the rich men only: with these 
shreds 
They vented their coniplaningss ; which be- 
ing answer’d, 
And a petition granted thom a strange one—- 
To break the heart of generosity, 
And make bold power look pale—they threw 
their caps 
As they would hang them on the horns o’ the 
moon, 
Shouting their emulation. 
en. What is granted them ? 
Five tribunes to defend their vulgar 
wisdoms, 219 
Of their own choice : one’s Junius Brutus, 
Sicinius Velutus, and I know not— Sdeath ! 
The rabble should have first unroof’d the city, 
Ere so prevail’d with me ; it will in time 
Win upon power and throw forth greater 
themes 
For insurrection’s arguing. 
en. This is strange. 
Mar. Go, get you home, you fragments ! 


Enter a Messenger, hastily 


Mess. Where's Caius.Marcius ? 
Mar. Here : what’s the matter ? 
Mess. pene news is, sir, the Volsces are in 


la 14 am glad on’t: then we shall ha’ 
means to vent 
Our musty superfluity. See, our best elders. 


Enter Comimyivus, Trrus LArtius, and other 
Senators; Junius Brurus and Sicinius 
VELUTUS. 

First Sen. Marcius, ’tis true that you ae 
lately told us ; 231 
ane. pees are in arms. 
They have a leader, 
Tellus ae that will put you tot. 
Asin in enyying his nobility, 


And were I any thing but what I am, 
I would wish me only he, 
Com. You have fought together, 
Mar. Were half to half the world by the 
ears and he 
Upon my party, I’ld revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him : he isa lion re 
That I am proud to hunt. ; 
First Sen. Then, worthy Marcius, 240 + 
Attend upon Cominius to these wars. or 
Com. It is your former promise. Br 
Mar. Sir, it is ; "4 
And Iam constant. Titus Lartius, thou e 
Shalt see me once more strike at Tullus’ face. ; 
What, art thon stiff ? ata st out ? I 
Tit. No, Caius Mareius ; 
T’ll lean upon one crutch and fight with 
tother, 
Ere stay behind this business, 
Men. O, true-bred ! 
First Sen. Your company to the Capitol ; 
where, I know, 
Our greatest friends attend us, 
tt. [To Com.] Lead you on. 
[To a J Follow Cominius ; we must fo as 


pe to 


Right vohy you priority. Ls 
Com. Noble Marcius ! 
Fir Ae Sen, [To the Citizens] Hence to your 
homes ; be gone ! 
Mar. Nay, let them follow ; 
The Volsces have much corn ; take these rats 
thither 
To gnaw their garners. Worshipful mutiners, 
Your valor puts well forth : pray, follow. - 
[Citizens steal away. Exeunt all but - 
Sicinius and Brutus. Te 
Was ever man so proud as is this } 
Marcius ? 
Bru. He has no equal. 
Sic. When we were chosen tribunes for the 
people,— : FX 
nae Mark’d you his lip and eyes ? . 
Nay, but his taunts, 
one Being moved, he will not spare to 
gird the gods, 260 


Sic. 


Sic. Be-mock the modest moon. 
Bru. The present wars deyour him ; he is ey 
grown a 
Too proud to be so valiant. 


Sic. Such a nature, 
Tickled with good success, disdains the 
shadow 
Which he treads on at noon : but I do won. 


der 

His insolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. 

Bru. Fame, at the which he aims, 
In whom already he’s well graced, can not 
Better be held nor more attain’d than by 
A place below the first : for what miscarries 
Shall both the general’s fault, though he nee 


To the utmost of a rans and giddy censure 
Will then cry out of Marcius ‘O ifthe 
Had borne the businesal’ ~ 
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Sic. Besides, if things go well, First Sen. Farewell. 
Opinion that so sticks on Marcius shall ec. Sen. Farewell. 
Of his demerits rob Cominius. All, Farewell, [Exeunt. 


Bru. Come : 
Half all Cominius’ honors are to Marcius, 
Though Marcius earned them not, and all his 
faults 
To Marcinus shall be honors, though indeed 
In aught he merit not. 27 
Sic. Let’s hence, and hear 
How the dispatch is made, and in what fashion, 
More than his singularity, he goes 
Upon this present action. 
Bru. Let’s along. [Exeunt. 


Scene II. Corioli. The Senate-house. 
Enter Tu~ius Auripivs and certain Senators. 


First Sen. So, your opinion is, Aufidius, - 
That they of Romeare entered in our counsels 
And know how we proceed. 


Auf. Is it not yours ? 


- What ever have been thought on in this state, 


That could be brought to bodily act ere Rome 

Had circumvention ? Tis not four days gone 

Since I heard thence ; these are the words : [ 
think 

I have the letter here ; yes, here it is. 


' [Reads] ‘ They have press’d a power, but it is 


not known 
Whether for east or west: the dearth is great; 
The people mutinous ; and itisrumor’d, 11 
Cominius, Marcius your old enemy, 
Who is of Rome worse hated than of you, 
And Titus Lartius, a most valiant Roman, 
These three lead on this preparation 
Whither ’tis bent : most likely ’tis for you : 
Consider of it.’ 

First Sen. Our army’s in the field : 

We never yet made doubt but Rome was 
ready 
To answer us. 

Auf. Nor did you think it folly 
To keep your great pretences veil’d till when 
They needs must show themselves ; which in 

the hatching, 21 
It seem’d} appear’d to Rome. 
cover 
We shall be shorten’d in our aim, which was 
To take in many towns ere almost Rome 
Should know we were afoot. 

See, Sen. Noble Aufidius, 
Take yourcommission ; hie you to your bands: 
Let us alone to guard Corioli : 

If they set down before ’s, for the remove 
Bring up your army ; but, I think, you’ll find 
They’ve not prepared for us. 

Auf. O, doubt not that ; 30 
I speak from certainties. Nay, more, 

Some parcels of their power are forth already, 
And only hitherward. I leave your honors. 
If we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 

*Tis sworn between us we shall ever strike 
Till one can do no more.’ 

All. The gods assist you ! 
Auf. And keep your honors safe 


By the dis- 


ScenE III. Rome, A room in Marcius’ house. 


Enter VotuMnNtA and VirGitt : they set them 
down on two low stools, and sew, 


Vol. I pray you, daughter, sing ; or ex- 
press yourself in a more comfortable sort ; if 
my son were my husband, I should freelierre- 
joice in that absence wherein he won honor 
than in the embracements of his bed where he 
would show most love. When yet he was but 
tender-bodied and the only son of my womb, 
when youth with comeliness plucked all gaze 
his way, when for a day of kings’ entreaties a 
mother should not sell him an hour from her 
beholding, I, considering how honor would 
become such a person, that it was no better 
than picture-like to hang by the wall, if re- 
nown made it not stir, was pleased to let him 
seek danger where he was like to find fame. 
Toacruel war I sent him ; from whence he 
returned, his brows bound with oak. I tell 
thee, daughter, I sprang not more in joy at 
first hearing he was a man-child_ than now in 
first seeing he had proved himself a man. 19 

Vir. But had he died in the business, 
madam ;show then ? 

Vol Then his good report should have been 
my son ;I therein would have found issue. 
Hear me profess sincerely’: had I a dozen 
sons, each in my loye alike and none less dear 
than thine and my good Marcius, I had rather 
had eleven die nobly for their country than 
one voluptuously surfeit out of action. 


Enter a Gentlewoman. 
Gent. Madam, the Lady Valeria is come to 


visit you 
Vir. Beseech you, give me leave to retire 
myself. 30 
Vol. Indeed, you shall not. 


Methinks I hear hither your husband’s drum, 
See him pluck Aufidius down by the hair, 
As children from a bear, the Volsces shunning 


him : 
Methinks I see him stamp thus, and call thus : 
“Come on, you cowards ! you were go fear, - 
Though you were born in Rome :’ his bloody 


brow 
With his mail’d hand then wiping, forth he 


0es, 

Like iS. a harvest-man that’s task’d to mow 

Or all or lose his hire. 40 
Vir, His bloody brow ! O Jupiter, no blood! 
Vol. Away, you fool! it more becomes a 

man 
Than gilt his trophy : the breasts of Hecuba, 
When she did suckle Hector, look’d not love- 


ier 
Than Hector’s forehead. when it spit forth 


blood 
At Grecian sword, contemning. Tell Valeria, 
Weare fit ta bid her welcome. [Exit Gent. 


’ 
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Vir. Heavens bless my lord from fell 
Aufidius ! ; 
Vol, He'll beat Aufidius’ head below his 


knee ; 
And tread upon his neck. 50 


Enter VAuERIA, with an Usher and Gentle- 
woman. 


Val. My ladies both, good day to you. 

Vol. Sweet madam. 

Vir. Lam glad to see your ladyship. 

Val. How do you both ? you are manifest 
house-keepers. What are you dike here? A 
fine ¢ spot, in good faith. How does your 
little son ? 

Vir. I thank your ladyship; well, good 
madam. 

Vol. He had rather see the swords, and 
hear a drum, than look upon his school- 
master. 61 

Val. O’ my word, the father’s son: Ill 
swear, ‘tis a very pretty boy. O’ my troth, I 
looked upon him o’ Wednesday half an hour 
together : has such a confirmed countenance, 


Isaw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and 
when he caught it, he let it go again ; and 
after it again ; and over and over he comes, 
and up again ; catched it again ; or whether 
his fall enraged him, or how. ’twas, he did so 
set his teeth and tear it ; O, I warrant it, how 
he mammocked it ! 71 

Vol. One on’s father’s moods, 

Val. Indeed, la, ’tis a noble child, 

Vir. A crack, madam. 

Val. Come, lay aside your stitchery ; I 
must have you play the idle huswife with me 
this afternoon, [doors. 

Vir. No, good madam ; I will not out. of 

Val. Not outof doors ! 

Vol. She shall, she shall. 80 

Vir. Indeed, no, by your patience ; 1’ll not 
over the threshold till my lord return from the 
wars. 

Val. Fie, you confine yourself most un- 
reasonably : come, you must go visit the good 
lady that lies in. 

Vir. Iwill wish her speedy strength, and 
visit her with my prayers ; but I cannot go 
thither. 

Vol. Why, I pray you? 

Vir. ’Tis not to save labor, nor that I want 
love. 91 

Val. You would be another Penelope : yet, 
they say, all the yarn she spun in Ulysses’ ab- 
sence did but fill Ithaca full of moths. Come; 
I would your cambric were sensible as your 
finger, that you might leave pricking it for 
pity. Come, you shall go with us, 

Vir, No, good madam, pardon me ; indeed, 
I will not forth. 

Val. In truth, la, go with me; and I’ll tell 
you excellent news of your husband. 101 

Vir. O, good madam, there can be none 


yet. : 
Val. Verily, Ido not jest with you; there 
came news from him last night, 


eee 


? 


Vir. Indeed, madam? - 

Val. In earnest, it’s true ; I heard a senator 
speak it. Thus it is: the Volsces have an 
army forth ; against whom Cominius the gen- 
eral is gone, with one part of our Roman 
dake your lord and Titus Lartius are set 

own before their city Corioli ; they nothing 
doubt prevailing and to make it brief wars. 
This is true, on mine honor ; and so, I pray, 
go with us. 

Vir. Give me excuse, good madam ; I will 
obey you in every thing hereafter. 


Vol., Let her alone, lady : as she is now, . 


she will but disease our better mirth. 
Val. In troth, [think she would. Fare you 

well, then. Come, good sweet lady. Prithee, 

Virgilia, turn thy solemness out o’ door, and 

go along with us. 121 
Vir. No, at a word, madam; indeed, I 

must not. I wish you much mirth. 
Val. Well, then, farewell. 


Scene IV. Before Corioli. 


Enter, with drum and colors, MArctus, Trrus 
Lartivs, Captains and Soldiers. To thema 
Messenger, ’ 


Mar. Yonder comes news. A wager they 


[Exeunt. 


have met. 
Lart. My horse to yours, no. 
Mar. ’Tis done. 
Lart. Agreed. 


Mar. Say, has our general met the enemy ? 
Mess. They lie in view ; but have not spoke 
as yet. 
Lart. So, the good horse is mine. 
Mar. I'll buy him of you. 
No, I’ll nor sell nor give him: lend 
you him I will 
For half a hundred years. Summon the town. 
Mar. How far off lie these armies ? 
Mess. Within this mile and half. 
Then shall we hear their ’larum, and 
they ours. 
Now, Mars, I prithee, make us quick in work, 
That we with smoking swords may march 
from hence, 


ah 
To ey Pad fielded friends !_ Come, blow thy 


ast. 


They sound a parley. Enter two Senators with 
others on the walls. 


Tullus Aufidius, is he within your walls ? 
First Sen. No, nor a man that fears you 
less than he, 
That’s lesser than a little, 
Hark ! our drums 
Are bringing forth our youth. We'll break 
our walls, 
Rather than they shall pound us up; our gates, 
Which yet seem shut, we have but pinn’d with 
Th cee if h 1 [4k afar off] 
ey’ll open of themselves. [Alarum afar off: 
a Hark you, far off ! 


[Drums ajar off] 


There is Aufidius ; list, what work he makes — 


Amongst your cloyen army. 
Mar. Q, they are at it { 


[Aer 


"it vd] 


Lart. Their pom be our instruction Lad- 
ders, ho 


Enter the army of the Volsces. 
Mar. ae fear us not, but issue forth 
their c 
Now put yout nielda before your hearts, and 
fight 


With hearts more proof than shields. Advance, 
brave Titus : 

They do disdain us much beyond our thoughts, 

Which makes me sweat with wrath. Come on, 
my fellows : 

He that retires I'll take him for a Volsce, 


_ And he shall feel mine edge. 


Alarum. The Romans are beat back to their 
trenches, Re-enter MARCIUS, cursing. 

Mar, All the contagion of the south light 

on you, 30 

You shames of Rome! you herd of—Boils and 


plagues 
Plaster you o’er, that you may be abhorr’d 
Further than seen and one infect another 
Against the wind a mile! You souls of geese, 
That bear the shapes of men, how haye you 
run 
From Mees that apes would beat! Pluto and 
I! 


All hurt, behind ; backs red, and faces pale 

With flight and agued fear ! Mend and charge 
home, 

Or, by the fires of heaven, I’ll leave the foe 

And Bane my wars on you : look to’t: oo ¢ 


‘If you'll dona fast, we’ll beat them to their 


wives, 
As they us to our trenches followed. 


Another alarum. The Volsces fly, and MAR- 
clus follows them to the gates. 


So, now the gates are ope: now prove good 
seconds : 
*Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 
Not for the fliers : mark me, and do the like. 
[Enters the gates. 


First Sol. Fool-hardiness ; not I. 

See. Sol. r I, 
[Marcius is ait m. 

First Sol. See, they have shut him in. 

All, To the pot, I warrant him. 


‘Alarum continues. 
Re-enter Trrus LARTIUs, 


oe What is become of Marcius ? 
Slain, sir, doubtless. 
a ‘st Sol. Following the fliers at the very 
heels, 49 


With them he enters ; who, upon the sudden, 
Clapp’d to their gates : he is himself alone, 
To answer all the city. 

te O noble fellow ! 
Who sensibly outdares his senseless sword, 
And, when it bows, stands up. Thou art left, 

reius : 

A carbunele entire, as big as thou art, 


" 
a 
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Were noe so richa jewel. Thou wast a sol- 
ier 
Eyen to Cato’s wish, not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes ; but, with thy grim looks and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sound, 
Thou madst thine enemies shake, as if the 
world 60 

Were feverous and did tremble. 
Re-enter Manxcius, bleeding, assaulted by the 
enemy. 

Look, sir. 

Lay O, ’tis Marcius ! 
Let's fetch him off, or make remain alike. 

[They ‘fight, and all enter the city. 


A street, 
Enter certain Romans, with spoils. 


First Rom. This ve I carry to Rome. 

Sec. Rom. And I th 

Third Rom. A an on’t ! I took this 
for silver. [Alarum continues still afar off. 
Enter Marcius and Titus LARtivs with a 
: trumpet. 

Mar. Seé here these movers that do prize 

their hours 

At a crack’d drachm ! 


pees Sol. 


Scene V. Corioli. 


Cushions, leaden 


spoons. 
Trons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with those that wore them, these base 


slaves, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up : down with _ 
them ! 
And hark, what noise the general makes | To 
him ! 10 
There is the man of my soul’s hate, Aufidius, 
Piercing our Romans: then, valiant Titus, 
take 
Convenient numbers to make good the city ; 
Whilst I, with those that have the spirit, will 
haste 
To help Cominius. 
Lart. Worthy sir, thou bleed’st 5 
Thy exercise hath been too violent for 
A second course of fight. 
‘ar. Sir, praise me not ; 
My dt ig yet not warm’d me; fare you 


The blood I drop is rather physical 
Than dangerous to me : to Aufidius thus 20 
{ will appear, and fight. 
Lart. Now the fair goddess, Fortune, 
Fall deep in love with thee ; and her great 
charms 
Misguide thy opposers’ swords ! Bold gentle- 
man, 
Prosperity be thy page ! 
fan of Ree Thy friend no less 
Than those she placeth highest ! So, farewell, 
Lart, Thou worthiest Marcius ! 
[Eocit Marcius. 
Go, sound thy trumpet in the market-place ; 
Call thither all the officers 0’ the town, 
Where they shall know our mind: away ! 
(Ezeunt. 
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_ Enter Comrntus, as it were in retire, with sol- 
dier's. 
Com. Breathe you, my friends : well fought; 
we are come off 
Like Romans, neither foolish 'in our stands, 
Nor cowardly in retire ; believe me, sirs, 
We shall be chaneed again. Whiles we have 
struck, 
By interims and conveying gusts we have heard 
The charges of our friends. Ye Roman gods! 
Lead their successes as we wish our own, 
- That both our powers, with smiling fronts en- 
countering, 
May give you thankful sacrifice. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Thy news ? 9 
_. Mess. The citizens of Corioli have issued, 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle : 
I saw our party to their trenches driven, 
And then I came away. 
Com. Though thou speak’st truth, 
Methinks thou speak’st not well, How long 
is’t since ? 
Mess. Above an hour, my lord. 
Com. ’Tis nota mile; briefly we heard their 
drums : 
How couldst thou in a mile confound an hour, 
And bring thy news so late ? 

Mess. Spies of the Volsces 
Held me in chase, that 1 was forced to wheel 
Three or four miles about, else had I, sir, 20 
Half an hour since brought my report. 

Com. Who’s yonder: 
That does appear as he were flay’d ? O gods! 
He has the stamp of Marcius ; andI have 
Before-time seen him thus. 

Mar. [Within 

Com. The shepherd 

from a tabor 
More than I know the sound of Marcius tongue 
From every meaner man. 


Enter Maxctvs. 
Mar, Come I too late ? 
Ay, if you come not in the blood of 
others, 
But mantled in your own. 

Mar. « O, let me clip ye 
In arms as sound as when I woo’d, in heart 30 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burn’d to bedward ! 

Com. Flower of warriors, 
How is it with Titus Lartius ? 

Mar. As with a man busied abont decrees : 
Condemning some to death, and some to exile ; 
Ransoming him, or pitying, threatening the 

other ; 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash, 
To let him slip at will 

Com. Where is that slave 
Which told me they had beat you to your 

trenches ? 40 


Near the camp of Cominius. 


Come I too late? 
nows not thunder 


Where is he ? call him hither. 
ar. Let him alone ; 
He did inform the truth : but for our gentle- 


men, 
The common, file—a plague! tribunes for 
them !— [budge 
The mouse ne’er shunn’d the catas they did 
From rascals worse than they. 
Com. But how prevail’d you? 
Mar. Will the time serve to tell ? I do not 
think, . 
Where is the enemy ? are you lords o’ the field? 
If not, why cease you till you are so ? 


Com, Marcius, » 


We have at disadvantage fought and did 
Retire to win our purpose. 
Mar, How lies their battle ? know you on 
which side 
They have placed their men of trust ? 

Com. : AsI guess, Marcius, 
Their bands i’ the ‘award are the Antiates, 
OF their best trust , o’er them Aufidius, 

Their very heart of hope. : 

Mar. I do beseech you, 

By all the battles wherein we have fought, 
By the blood we have shed together, by the 


vows 

We have made to endure friends, that you 
directly 

Set me against Aufidins and his Antiates ; 

And that you not delay the present, but, 60 

Filling. the air with swords advanced and 
darts, 

We prove this very hour. 

Com. Though I could wish 
You were conducted toa gentle bath 
And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your asking : take your choice of those 
That best can aid your action. 

Mar. Those are they 
That most are willing. If any such be here— 
As it were sin to doubt—that love this painting 
Wherein you see me smear’d ; If any fear 
Lesser his person than an ill report ; 70 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life 
And that his country’s dearer than bimself ; 
Let him alone, or so many so minded, 

Wave thus, to express his disposition, 
And follow Marcius. 

[They all shout and wave their swords, take 
him up in their arms, and cast up their 
caps. 

O, me alone! make you a sword of me ? 

If these shows be not outward, which of you 

But is four Volsces? none of you but is 

Able to bear  gainst the great Aufidius 

A shield as hard as his. A cervain number, 80 

Though thanks to all, must I select from all ; 
the rest 

Shall bear the business in some other fight, 

As cause will be obey’d. Please you to 


march ; 
tAnd four shall quickly draw out my com- 


mand, 
Which men are best inclined. 
Com, 


> March on, my fellows : a 


: Scene 1x] 


Make good this ostentation, and you shall 
Divide in all with us. [Exeunt. 


. Scene VII. The gates of Corioli, 


Titus LARTIvS, having set a guard upon Cori- 
oli, going with drum and trumpet toward 
Cominivus und Carus MARcivs, enters with a 
Lieutenant, other Soldiers, and a Scout. 


Lart. So, let the ports be guarded ; keep 
__ your duties, 
As [have set them down. If Ido send, dis- 
patch 
Those centuriesto our aid ; the rest will serve 
For a short holding : if we lose the field, 
We cannot keep the town. 

Lieu Fear not our care, sir. 
Lart. Hence, and shut your gates upon’s. 
Our guider,:come ; to the Roman camp con- 

duct us. [Exeunt. 


Scene VIII. A field of battle. 


Alarum as in battle. Enter, from opposite 
sides, Marcius and AUFIDIvs. 


Mar. 11 fight with none but thee ; forI do 


hate thee 
Worse than a promise-breaker. 
Auf. We hate alike : 


Not Afric owns a serpent I abhor — 
More than thy fame and envy. Fix thy foot. 
Mar. Letthe first budger die the other’s 


slave, 
And the gods doom him after! 
uf. IfI fly, Marcius, 
Holloa me like a hare. 
Mar. Within these three hours, Tullus, 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, 
And made what work I pleased : ’tis not my 
blood 
Wherein thou seest me mask’d ; for thy revenge 


_ Wrench up thy power to the highest 


Auf. Wert thou the Hector 11 
That was the whip of your bragg’d progeny, 
Thou shouldst not scape me here. 

[They fight, and certatn Volsces come to the 
ai LA Aufidius. Marcius fights till they 
be driven in breathless. 

Officious, and not valiant, you have shamed me 
In your condemned seconds. [Exeunt. 


Scene IX. The Roman camp. 
Flourish. Alarum. A retreat is sounded, 
Flourish. Enter, from one side, Comenius 
with the Romans ; from the other side, MAR- 
clus, with his arm ina scarf. 
Com. If I should tell thee o’er this thy day’s 


y work, 

Thow’ldst not believe thy deeds : but I’ll re- 
: port it " 

Where senators shall mingle tears with smiles, 
Where great patricians shall attend and shrug, 
YT the end admire, where ladies shall be fright- 


ed, 
Api Beale “duaked, hear more; where the 
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That, with the fusty plebeians, hate thine hon- 


ors, [gods 
Shall say against their hearts ‘We thank the 
Our Rome hath such a soldier.’ 
Yet camest thou to a morsel of this feast, 10 
Having fully dined before, 


Enier Tirus LARtivs, with his power, from 
the pursuit. 


Lart. O general, 
Here is the steed, we the caparison : 
Hadst thou beheld— 

Mar. Pray now, no more: my mother, 
Who hasa charter to extol her blood, 
When she does praise me grieves me. 

done 

As you have done ; that’s what I can ; induced 
As you have been ; that’s for my country : 
He that has but effected his good will 
Hath overta’en mine act. 


Lhave 


Com. You shall not be 
The grave of your deserving; Rome must 
know 20 


The value of her own: ’twere a concealment 

Worse than a theft, no less than a traduce- 
ment, 

To hide your doings ; and to silence that, 

Which, to the spire and top of praises youch’d, 

Would seem but modest : therefore, 1 beseech 
you 

In sign of what you are, not to reward 

What you have done—before our army hear 
me. 

Mar. have some wounds upon me, and 

they smart 

To hear themselves remember’d. 

‘om. Should they not, 
Well might they fester ’gainst ingratitude, 30 
And tent themselves with death. Of all the 

horses, 
ere ve haye ta’en good and good store, 
of a 
The treasure in this field achieved and city, 
We render you the tenth, to be ta’en forth, 
Before the common distribution, at 
Your only choice. 
Mar. I thank you, general ; 
But cannot make my heart consent to take 
A bribe to pay my sword : I do refuse it ; 
And stand upon my common part with those 
That have beheld the doing. 40 
[A long flourish. They all cry ‘Marcius! 
Marcius !’ cast up their caps and lances: 
Cominius and Lartius stand bare. 
Mar, May these same instruments, which 
you profane, 
Never sound more! when drums and trum- 
pets shall i 
IY’ the field prove flatterers, let courts and 
cities be 
Made all of false-faced soothing ! 
When steel grows soft as the parasite’s silk, 
Let him be made a coverture for the wars ! 
No more, I say! For that I have not wash’d 
My nose that bled, or foil’d some debile ~ 
wretch,— 
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eyiich, without note, here’s many else haye 
one,— 

You shout me forth 50 
Tn acclamations hyperbolical ; 

As if I loved my little should be dieted 

In praises sauced with lies. 

Com. Too modest are you ; 
More cruel to your good report than grateful 
To usthat give youtruly : by your patience, 
If ’gainst yourself you be incensed, we'll put 

you, [acles, 
Like one that means his proper harm, in man- 
Then reason safely with you. Therefore, be 
it known, 
As to us, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 
Wears this war’s garland: in token of the 
which, — 60 
My noble steed, known to the camp, I give 


him, 
With all his trim belonging ; and from this 


time, 

For what he did before Corioli, call him, 

With all the applause and clamor of the host, 

Carus Marcius CorroLanus ! Bear 

The addition nobly ever ! 

(Flourish. Trumpets sound, and drums, 
All. Caius Marcius Coriolanus 
Cor, I will go wash ; 

And when my face is fair, you shall perceive 

Whether I blush or no : howbeit, [thank you. 

I mean to stride your steed, and at all times 

To undercrest your good addition 

To the fairness of my power. 

Com. So, to our tent ; 

Where, ere we do repose us, we will write 

To Rome of our success. You, Titus Lartius, 

Must to Corioli back : send us to Rome 

The best, with whom we may articulate, 

For their own good and ours. 
Lart, I shall, my lord. 
Cor. The gods begin to mock me. I, that 

now 

Refused most princely gifts, am bound to beg 

Of my lord general. f 81 
Com. Take’t ;.’tis yours, What is’t ? 
Cor. I sometime lay here in Corioli 

At a poor man’s house ; he used me kindly : 

He cried to me ; I saw him prisoner ; 

But then Aufidius was within my view, 

And wrath o’erwhelm’d my pity : I request 


you 
To give my poor host freedom. 
om. ; O, well begg’d ! 
Were he the butcher of my son, he should 
_ Be free as is the wind. Deliver him, Titus. 


Lart. Marcius, his name ? 

Cor. By Jupiter ! forgot. 
Tam weary ; yea, my memory is tired. 91 
Haye we no wine here ? 

Com. Go we to our tent . 


The blood upon your visage dries ; ’tis time 
It should be look’d to : come. [Exeunt. 


Scene X. The camp of the Volsces. 


A flourish. Cornets. Enter Tutuus Auri- 
Divs, bloody, with two or three Soldiers. 


Auf. The town is ta’en ! 
First Sol. ’Twill be deliver’d back on good 
condition. 
Auf. Condition ! 
I would I were aRoman ; forI cannot, 
Being a Volsce, bethatIam. Condition! _ 
What good condition can a treaty find 
I’ the part that is at mercy ? Five times, Mar- 


cius 
I have fought with thee: so often hast thou 


beat me, 

And wouldst do so, I think, should we en- 
counter 

As often as we eat. By the elements, 10 


If e’er again I meet him beard to beard, 
He’s mine, or] am his: mine emulation 
Hath not that honor in’t it had ; for where 
I thought to crush him in an equal force, 
True sword to sword, I’ll potch at him some 
way 
Or Wath On craft may get him. 
First Sol. He’s the devil. 
Auf. Bolder, though not so subtle, My 
valor’s poison’d 
With only suffering stain by him ; for him 
Shall fly out of itself : nor sleep nor sanctuary, 
Being naked, sick, nor fane nor Capitol, 36 
The prayers of priests nor times of sacrifice, 
Embarquements all of fury, shall lift up 
Their rotten privilege and custom ’gainst 
My hate to Marcius : where I find him, were it 


At home, upon my brother’s guard, even there, ~ 


Against-the hospitable canon, would I 
Wash my fierce hand in’s heart. Go you to 


the city ; - 
Learn how ‘tis held ; and what they are that 
must 
Be hostages for Rome. 
First Sol. Will not you go ? 
Auf, Iam attended atthe cypress grove: I 
pray you— 30 
‘Tis south the city mills—bring me word 
thither 


How the world goes, that to the pace of it 


I may spnr on my journey. 
First Sol. t shall, sir. 


. [Exeunt.- 


ACT Il. 


Scene I. Rome, A public place. 


Enter MENENIUS with the two Tribunes of the 
people, Stcrntus and Brurus, 


Men, The augurer tells me we shall have 
news to-night 

Bru. Good o. bad ? 

Men. Not according to the prayer of the 
people, for they love not Marcius. 

Sic. Nature teaches beasts to know their 
friends. ; 

Men. Pray you, who does the wolf love ? 

Sic. The lamb. 

Men, Ay, to devour him ; as the hi 
plebeians would the noble Marcius, 
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Bru. He’s a lamb indeed, that baes like a 


Dear. 

Men. He's a bear indeed, that lives like a 
lamb, You two are old men: tell me one thing 
that I shall ask you. 

Both. Well, sir. 

Men. In what enormity is Marcius poor in, 
that you two have not in abundance ? 

Bru. He’s poor in no one fault, but stored 
with all. ; 21 

Sic. Especially in pride. 

Bru. And topping all others in boasting. 

Men. This is strange now: do you two 
know how you are censured here in the city, 
I mean of us o’ the right-hand file? do you? 

Both. Why, how are we censured ? 

Men. Because you talk of pride now,—will 
~ you not be angry ? 

Both, Well, well, sir, well. 30 

Men. Why, ’tis no great matter ; for a very 
little thief of occasion will rob you of a great 
deal of patience: give your dispositions the 
reins, and be angry at your pleasures ; at the 
least, if you take it as a pleasure to you in 
being so. You blame Marcius for being 
proud ?- 

Bru. We do it not alone, sir. 

Men. I know you can do very little alone ; 
for your helps are many, or else your actions 
would grow wondrous single : your abilities 
are too infant-like for doing much alone. You 
talk of pride: O that you could turn your 
eyes toward the napes of your necks, and 
make but an interior survey of your good 
selves! O that you could ! 

Bru. What then, sir ? 

Men. Why, then you should discover a 
brace of unmeriting, proud, violent, testy 
magistrates, alias fools, as any in Rome. 

Sic. Menenius, you are known well enepeh 


Men. 1am known to be a humorous patri- 
cian, and one that loves a cup of hot wine 
with not a drop of allaying Tiber in’t ; said to 
be something imperfect in favoring the first 
complaint.; hasty and tinder-like upon too 
‘trivial motion ; one that converses more with 
the buttock of the night than with the fore- 
head of the morning : what F think I utter, 
and spend my malice in my breath. Meeting 
two such wealsmen as you are—I cannot call 
"pe Lycurguses—if the drink you give me 

uch my palate adversely, I make a crooked 
face at it. Ican't say your worships have de- 
livered the matter well, when I find the ass in 
compound with the major part of your syl- 
lables: and though I must be content to bear 
with those that say you are reverend grave 
men, yet they lie deadly that tell you yon 
have good faces. If you see this in the map 
of my microcosm, follows it that lam known 
well enough too ? what harm can your bisson 
couspectuities glean out of this character, if I 

- be known well enough tno ? 
Bru. Come, sir, come, we know you well 


i 


Men. You know neither me, yourselves 
nor any thing. You are ambitious for poor 
knaves’ caps and legs : you wear out a gocd 
wholesome forenoon in hearing a cause be- 
tween an orange wife and a fosset-seller ; and 
then rejourn the controversy of three pence to 
a second day of audience. When you are 
hearing a matter between party and party, if 
you chance to be pinched with the colic, you 
make faces like mummers ; set up the bloody. 
flag against all patience ; and, in roaring for 
achamber-pot, dismiss the controversy bleed- 
ing, the more entangled by your hearing: all 
the peace you make in their cause is, calling 
both the parties knayes. You are a pair of 
strange ones. 89 

Bru. Come, come, you are well understood 
to be a perfecter giber for the table than 
necessary bencher in the Capitol. : 

Men. Our very priests must become mock- 
ers, if they shall encounter such ridiculous 
subjects as you are. When you speak best 
unto the purpose, it is not worth the wagging 
of your beards ; and your beards deserve not 
so honorable a grave as to stuff a botchei’s 
cushion, or to be entombed in an ass’s ,ack- 
saddle. Yet you must be saying, Marcius is 
proud ; who, ina cheap estimation, is worth 
all your predecessors since Deucalion, though 

eradventure some of the best of ’em were 
ereditary hangmen. God-den to your wor- 
ships: more of your conversation would 
infect my brain, being the herdsmen of the 
beastly plebeians : I will be bold to take my 

leave of you. 
[Brutus and Sicinius go aside. 


Enter VoLUMNIA, VIRGILIA, and VALERIA, 


How now, my as fair as noble Jadies,—and the 
moon, were she earthly, no nobler,—whither 
do you follow your eyes so fast 2? 109 
Vol. Honorable Menenius, my boy Marcius 
approaches ; for the love of Juno, let’s go. 
en. Ha! Marcius coming home ! 
Vol. Ay, worthy Menenius ; and with most 
prosperous approbation. 
en. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank 


thee. Hoo ! Marcius coming home ! 
Vol. Vir. Nay, ’tis true. 
Vol. Look; here’s a letter from him : the 


state hath another, his wife another ; and, I 
think, there’s one at home for you. 120 
Men. Iwill make my very house reel to- 
night : a letter for me ! 
ir. Yes, certain, there’s a letter for you ; 
I saw’t. 

Men. A letter for me! it gives me an estate 
of seven years’ health ; in which time I will 
make a lip at the physician : the most sover- 
eign prescription in Galen is but empiricutic, 
and, to this preservative, of no better report 
than a horse-drench, Is he not wounded ? he 
was wont to come home wounded. 131 


Vir. O, no, no, no, 
: es QO, he is wounded ; I thank the gods 
‘or’ 


59 


. Settee 
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Men. So dol too, if it be not too much : 
brings a’ victory in his pocket ? the wounds 
become him. 


- Vol. On’s brows: Menenius, he comes the. 


third time home with the oaken garland. 
Men. Has he disciplined Aufidius soundly? 
* Vol. Titus Lartius writes, they fought to- 
gether, but Aufidius got off. 141 
Men. And ’twas time for him too, Pll war- 


rant him that: an he had stayed by hima, I~ 


would not have been so fidiused for all the 
chests in Corioli, and the gold that’s in them. 
Is the senate possessed of this ? 

Vol. Good ladies, let’s go. Yes, yes, yes ; 
the senate has letters from the general, where- 
in he gives my son the whole name of the war: 
he hath in this action outdone his former deeds 
doubly. 151 

Val. In troth, there’s wondrous things 
spoke of him. 

Men. Wondrous! ay, I warrant you, and 
not without his true purchasing. 

Vir. The gods grant them true ! 

Vol. True! pow, wow. 

Men. True! I'll be sworn they are true. 
Where is he wounded? [To the Tribunes] God 


save your good worships ! Marcius is coming. 


home : he has more cause to be proud. Where 
is he wounded ? 

Vol. V the shoulder and i’ the left arm : 
there will be large cicatrices to show the peo- 
ple, when he shall stand for his place. He re- 
ceived in the repulse of Tarquin seven hurts 
i’ the body. 

Men. One? the neck, and two i’ the thigh, 
—there’s nine that I know. 

Vol. He had, before this last expedition, 
twenty-five wounds upon-him. 170 

Men. Now it’s twenty-seven: every gash 
was an enemy’s grave. | A shout and flowrish. | 
Hark ! the trumpets. 

. Vol. These are the ushers of Marcius : be- 
fore him he carries noise, and behind him he 
leaves tears : 

Death, that dark spirit, in’s nervy arm doth 


ie 
Which, being advanced, declines, and then 
men die. : 


A sennet. Trumpets sound. Enter Comtnius 
the general, and Tirus Larrius ; between 
them, CoRIOLANUS, crowned with an oaken 

_ garland; with Captains and Soldiers, anda 
Herald. 


Her, Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius 
did fight 
Within Corioli gates : where he hath won, 180. 
With fame, a name to Caius Marcius ; these 
Tn honor follows Coriolanus. 
Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus ! 
[Flourish. 
All, pewere to Rome, renowned Coriola- 
nus 
Cor. No more of this ; it does offend my 
heart : 
Pray now, no more. 


Com. Look, sir, your mother! 


‘or. 
You have, I know, petition’d all the gods 
For my prosperity ! Kneeis. 
Vol. Nay, my good soldier, up ; 
My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, and ; 
By deed-achieving honor newly named,— 190 
What is it ?—Coriolanus must I call thee ?— 
But, O, thy wife ! 
Cor. My gracious silence, hail ! 
Wouldst thou have laugh’d had I come coffin’d 


home, 
That weep’st to see me triumph? Ay, my 


ear, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 
And mothers that Jack sons. 
Men. Now, the gods crown thee ! 
Cor. And live you yet ? [To Valeria] O my 
sweet lady, pardon. ‘ 
Vol. I know not where to turn: O, wel- 
come home : 
And welcome, general: and ye’re welcome all. 
Men, A hundred thousand welcomes. I 
could weep 
And I could laugh, I am light and heavy. Wel- 
come, 
A curse begin at very root on’s heart, 
That is not glad to see thee! You are three 
That Rome should dote on : yet, by the faith 


of men, 
We have some old crab-trees here at home 
that will not 
Be grafted to your relish, Yet welcome, war- 
riors : 
We call a nettle but a nettle and 
The faults of fools but folly. 
Com. ‘ Ever right, 
Cor. Menenius ever, ever. 
Herald. Give way there, and go on! 
Cor. [To Volumnia and Virgilia] Your 
hand, and yours : 210 
Ere in our own house I do shade my head, 
The good patricians must be visited ; 
From whom I have received not only greet- 
ings 
But with them change of honors. 
Vol, Ihave lived . 
To see inherited my very wishes 
And the buildings of my fancy : only 
FEaSE one thing wanting, which I doubt not 
t 


yu 
Our Rome will cast upon thee. 
or, Know, good mother, 
[had rather be their servant in my way, 
Than sway with them in theirs. 
Com. On, to the Capitol ! 220 
[Flourish. Oornets. Exeunt in state, as 
pede Brutus and Sicinius come for- 
ward. 
Bru, All tongues speak of him, and the 
bleared sights 
Are spectacled to see him: your prattling 
nurse 3 
Into a rapture lets her baby ery 
While she chats him : the kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram ’bout her reechy neck. 
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| Scene 11} 981 
Clambering the walls to eye him : stalls, bulks, | For sinking under them. 

windows, ‘ Sic. This, as you say, suggested 

Are smother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges | At some time when his soaring insolence 270 

horsed Shall touch’ the people—which time shall not 


With variable complexions, all agreeing 

In earnestness to see him : seld-shown fla- 
mens 

Do press among the popular throngs and puff 

To win a vulgar station : or veil’d dames 231 

Comimnié the war of white and damask in 

Their nicely-gawded cheeks to the wanton 


spoil. 
Of Phebus’ burning kisses : such a pother 
As if that whatsoever god who leads him 
Were slily crept into his homan powers 
And gave him graceful posture. 
wc. On the sudden, 
I warrant him consul. 
Bru. Then our office may, 
During his power, go sleep. 
Sic. He cannot temperately transport his 
honors 240 
From where he should begin and end, but will 
Lose those he hath won. 
Bru. In that there’s comfort. 
Sic. Doubt not 
The commoners, for whom we stand, but they 
Upon their ancient malice will forget 
With the least cause these his new honors, 
which 
That he will give them make I as little ques- 


tion 

As he is proud to do’t. 

Bru. ~ I heard him swear, 
Were he to stand for consul, never would he 
Appear i’ the market-place nor on him put 
The napless vesture of humility ; 250 
Nor, showing, as the manner is, his wounds 
To the people, beg their stinking breaths. 

Sie. ’Tis right. 

Bru. It was his word : O, he would miss it 


rather 
Than carry it but by the suit of the gentry to 
him 
And the desire of the nobles, 
Sic I wish no better 


Sic... | 
Than haye him hold that purpose and to put 
it 
In execution. 
Bru. Tis most like he will.: 
Sic. a shall be to him then as our good 
wills, 
A sure destruction. 
Wo Ret, So it must fall out 
‘To him or our authorities. Foranend, 260 
We must' suggest the people in what hatred 
He still hath held them; that to’s power he 
would 
Have made them mules, silenced their plead- 
ers and 
Dispropertied their freedoms, holding them, 
In human action and capacity, 
Of no more soul nor fitness for the world 
Than camels in the war, who have their pro- 


van 
‘Only for bearing burdens, and sore blows 


want, 
If he be put upon ’t ; and that’s as easy 
As to set dogs on sheep—will be his fire 
To kindle their dry stubble ; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Bru. : What's the matter ? 
Mess. You are sent for to the Capitol. ’Tis 
thought 4 

That Marcius shall be consul : 
[have seen the dumb men throng to see him 


and 
The blind to hear him speak: matrons flung 


oves, 
Ladies and maids their scarfs and handker- 
chers, 0 
Upon him as he pass’d : the nobles bended, 
As to Jove’s statue, and the commons made 
A shower and thunder with their caps and 
¢ shouts : 
I never saw the like. 
ru. Let’s to the Capitol ; 

And carry with us ears and eyes for the time, - 
But hearts for the event. : 

Sic. Have with you. [Exeunt. 


Scrnze Il. The same. The Capitol. 
Enter two Officers, to lay cushions. 


First Off. Come, come, they are almost 
here. How many stand for consulships ? 

Sec. Off. Three, they say: but ’tis thought 
of every one Coriolanus will carry it. 

First Of. That’s a brave fellow ; but he’s 
vengeance proud, and loves not the common 
people. 

Sec. Of. Faith, there had been many great 
men that have flattered the people, who ne’er 
loyed them ; and there be many that they have 
loved, they know not wherefore ; so that, if 
they love they know not why, they hate upon 
no better a ground : therefore, for Coriolanus 
neither to care whether they love or hate him’ 
manifests the true knowledge he has in their 
disposition ; and out of his noble carelessness 
lets them plainly see’t. 

First Off. If he did not care whether he had 
their love or no, he waved indifferently ‘twixt 
doing them neither good nor harm: but he 
seeks their hate with greater devotion than 
they can render it him ; and leaves nothing 
undone that may fully discover him their op- 
posite. Now, to seem to affect the malice and 
displeasure of the people is as bad as that 
noel he dislikes, to flatter them for their 
ove, f 

Sec. Of. He hath deserved worthily of his 
country : and his ascent is not by such eas 
degrees as those who, haying been supple an 
courteous to the people, bonneted, without any 
further deed to have them at all into their eg- 
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timation and report: but he hath so planted his 
honors in their eyes, and his actions in their 


hearts, that for their tongues to be silent, and 
not confess so much, were a kind of ingrate- 


ful injury ; to report otherwise, were a ma- 


lice, that, giving itself the lie, would ae 
reproof and rebuke from every ear that heard 
i 


‘First Of. No more of him ; he is a wor- 
thy man : make way, they are coming. 40 


A sennet. Enter, with Lictors before them, 
Cominius the consul, MENENIUS, CORIOLA- 

* nus, Senators, Stcinius and Brutus. The 
Senators take their places; the Tribunes 
take their places by themselves. Conrio- 
LANUS stands. 


Men. pene: determined of the Volsces 

an 

To send for Titus Lartius, it remains, . 

As the main point of this our after-meeting, 

To gratify his noble service that 

Hath thus stood for his country: therefore, 
please you, 

Most reverend and grave elders, to desire 

The present consul, and last general 

In our well-found successes, to report = 

A little of that worthy work perform’d 

By Caius Marcius Coriolanus, whom 50 

We met here both to thank and to remember 

With honors like himself. 

First Sen. Speak, good Cominius : 

Leave nothing out for length, and make us 
think 

Rather our state’s defective for requital 

Than we to stretch it out. [Zo the Tribunes.] 
Masters o’ the people, 

We do request your kindest ears, and after, 

Your loving motion toward the common 


jody, 
To yield what passes here 
Sie. We are convented 
Upon a pleasing treaty, and have hearts 


- Inelinable to honor and advance 60 


The theme of our assembly. 

TU. Which the rather 
We shall be blest to do, if he remember 
A kinder value of the people than 
He hath hereto prized them at. 

en. That’s off, that’s off ; 
I would you rather had been silent. Please 


you 
To hear Cominius speak ? 

Bru, Most willingly ; 
But yet my caution was more pertinent 
Than the rebuke you give it. 

Men. He loves your people 
Bat tie him not to be their bedfellow. 
Worthy Cominius, speak. [Coriolanus offers 

to go away. Nay, keep your place. 70 

First Sen. Sit, Coriolanus ; never shame 


hear 
’ What you have nobly done. 


‘or’, Your honor’s pardon : 
Thad rather have my wounds to heal again 
Than hear say how I got them. 


Bru. Sir, I hope. 
My words disbench’d you not. 
for. No, sir: yet oft, 
When blows have made me stay, I fled from 
words. 
You soothed not, therefore hurt not : but your 


people, 

T love them as they weigh. 
Men. Pray now, sit down. 
Cor. I had rather have one scratch my 

head?’ the sun 

When the alarum were struck than idly sit 80 

To hear my nothings monster’d. [Exit. 
Men. Masters of the people, 

Your multiplying spawn how can he flatter— 

That’s thousand to one good one—when you 

now see 

He had rather venture all his limbs for honor 

Than one on’s ears to hear it? Proceed, 

Cominius. : 
Com. Ishall lack voice : the deeds of Cor- 
iolanus 

Should not be utter’d feebly. It is held 

That valoris the chiefest virtue, and 

Most dignifies the haver: if it be, 

The man I speak of cannotin the world 90 

Be singly counterpoised. Atsixteen years, 

When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he 

fought 

Beyond the mark of others : our then dictator, 

apne i all praise I point at, saw him 

ght, 

When with his Amazonian chin he drove 

The bristled lips before him ; he bestrid 

An o’er-press’'d Roman and i’ the consul’s 

view 

Slew three opposers : Tarquin’s self he met, 

And struck him on his knee: in that day’s 


feats, 
When he might act the woman in the scene, 
He proved best man i’.the field, and, for his 
meed 701 
Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil age 
Man-enter’d thus, he waxed like a sea, 
And in the brunt of seventeen battles since 
He lurch’d all swords of the garland. For 
this last, 
Before and in Corioli, let me say, 
us rae speak him home: he stopp’d the 
iers ; 
And by his rare example made the coward 
Turn terror into sport : as weeds before 
A vessel under sail, somen obey’d 110 
And fell below his stem: his sword, death's 
stamp, 
Where it. did mark, it tool: ; from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, whose every mo- 
tion 
Was timed with dying cries : alone he enter’d 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With shunless destiny ; aidless came off, 
And with a sudden re-inforcement struck 
Corioli like a planet : now all's his : 
When, by and by, the din of war gan pierce 
His ready sense ; then straight his bee 


spirit 


> Ther. 


Scns mi] 


rae what in flesh was maa 
And to the battle came he; where he did 
Run reeking o’er the lives of men, as if 
*Twere a date pes spoil : and till we call’d 
Both field and city ours, he never stood 


To ease his breast with panting. 


Men. Worthy man { 
First Sen. He cannot but with measure fit 
the honors 


Which we devise him. 

‘om. Our spoils he kick’d at, 
And look’d upon things precious as they were 
The common muck of the world: he covets 

less 130 
Than misery itself would give ; rewards 
His déeds with doing them, and is content 
To spend the time to end it. : 
’ He’s right noble: 


en. 
Let him be call’d for. 
First Sen. Call Coriolanus. 
He doth appear. 


Re-enter CORIOLANUS. 


Men. The senate, Coriolanus are ° well 
leased 

To make thee consul. 

Cor. I do owe them still 
My life and services. 

en. It then remains 
That you do speak to the people. 
Cor. I do beseech you, 
Let me o’erleap that custom, for I cannot 140 
Put a a gown, stand naked and entreat 
em, 
For my wounds’ sake, to give their suffrage : 
please you 
That I may pass this doing. 
_ Sic. Sir, the people 

Must have their voices ; neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony. 

Men. Put them not to’t : 
Pray you, go fit you to the custom-and 
Take to you, as your predecessors have, 
Your honor with your form. 

Cor, It is apart 
That I shall blush in acting, and might well 
Be taken from the people. 

Bru.! | Mark youthat ? 150 

a brag unto them, thus I did, and 

thus ; sod 
Show them ‘the unaching scars which I should 


hide, . 
As if I had received them for the hire 
Of their breath only ! 
Men, Do not stand upon’t. 
- We recommend to you, tribunes of the people, | 
Our putpose to them: and to our noble con- 


| 

| 

| 

su | 

Wish we all joy and honor. 

Senators. To Coriolanus come all joy and | 

honor! [Flourish of cornets. Exewnt all | 

but Sicinius and Brutus. | 

Bru. Yow see how he intends to use the | 

people. 

Sic. May they perceive’s intent! He will 
require them, 160 
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| greater part carries it. 
) cline to the people, there was nevera worthier 
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As if he did contemn what he requested 
Should be in them to give. 
Bru. Come, we'll inform them 
Of our proceedings hére; on the market- 
place, 
I know, they do attend us. [Eeeunt, 


Scene HI. The same. The Forum. 
Enter seven or eight Citizens, 


First Cit. Once, if he do require our voices, 
we ought not to deny him. : 

See. Cit. We may, sir, if we will. 

Third Cit. We have power in ourselves to 
do it, but it is a power that we have no power 
to do; for if he show us his wounds and tell 
us his deeds, we are to put our tongues into ~ 
those wounds and speak for them ; so, if he 
tell us his noble deeds, we must also tell him 
our noble acceptance of them. Ingratitude is 
monstrous, and for the multitude to be in- 
grateful, were to make a monster of the mul- 
titude : of the which we being members, 
ous bring ourselves to be monstrous mem- 

ers. 

First Cit. And to make us no _ better 
thought of, a little help will. serve ; for once 
we stood up about the corn, he himself stuck 
not to call us the many-headed multitude. 

Third Cit. We have been called so of many; 
not that our heads are some brown, some 
black, some auburn, some bald, but that our 
wits are so diversely colored: and truly I 
think if all our wits were to issue out of one 
skull, they would fly east, west, north, south, 
and their consent of one direct way should be 
at once to all the points o’ the compass. 

See. Cit. Think you so ? Which way do 
you judge my wit would fly ? 

Third Cit. Nay, your wit will not so soon out 
as another man’s will ; ’tis strongly wedged 
up in a block-head, Dut if it were at liberty, 
*twould, sure, southward. 

Sec. Cit. Why that way ? 

Third Cit. To lose itself in a fog, where 
being three parts melted away with rotten 
dews, the fourth would return for conscience 
sake, to help to get thee a wife. Brat: 

Sec. Cit. You arenever without your tricks : 
you may, you may. 39 

Third Cit. Are you all resolved to give 
your voices ? But that’s no matter, the 
I say, if he would in. 


man. 
Enter Cornroranus in a gown of humility, 
with MRNENIUS. : 
Here he comes, and in the gown of humility : 
mark his behavior. We are not to stay all 
together, but to come by him where he stands, 
by ones, by twos, and by threes, He’s to make 
his requests by particulars ; wherein every 


one of ts hasa single honor, in giving him 


our own voices with our own tongues : there- 
fore follow me, and T’ll direct you how you 
shall go by him, 


ary. 
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All. Content, content.  [Exeunt Citizens. 
Men. O sir, you are not right : have you 
not known 
The worthiest men have done’t? 
Cor. What must I say ? 
{ pray, sir’—Plague upon’t ! I cannot bring 
_ My tongue to such a pace :—‘ Look, sir, my 
wounds ! 
Tgot them in my country’s service, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar’d and ran 
From the noise of our own drums.’ 60 
Men. O me, the gods ! 
You must not speak of that; you must de- 
sire them 
To think upon you. 
‘or. Think upon me ! hang ’em ! 
T would they would forget me, like the virtues 
Which our divines lose by ’em. 

Men, You'll mar all : 

I'll leave you: pray you, speak to ’em, I pray 
you, 
In wholesome manner. [Euit. 

Cor. Bid them wash their faces 
And keep their teeth clean. [Re-enter two of 

the Citizens.] So, here comes a brace, 
[Re-enter a third Citizen.] 
You know the cause, sir, of my standing here, 

Third Cit. We do, sir; tell us what hath 
brought you to’t. 70 

Cor. Mine own desert. 

Sec. Cit, Your own desert. ~ 

Cor. Ay, but not mine own desire, 

Third Cit. Wow not your own desire ? 

Cor. No, sir, ’twas never my desire yet to 
trouble the poor with begging. 

Third Cit. You must think, if we give you 
any thing, we hope to gain by you. 

Cor, Wellthen,I pray, your price o’ the 
counsulship ? 60 

First Cit. The price is to ask it kindly. 

Cor. Kindly! Sir, I pray, let me ha’t: I 
have wounds to show you, which shall be 
yours in aloes Your good voice, sir ; what 
say you ? 

Sec. Cit. You shall ha? it, worthy sir. 

Cor. A match, sir. There’s in all two 
worthy voices begged. I have your alms: 
adieu. - 

Third Cit. But this is something odd, 

Sec. Cit. An ’twere to give again,—but 
tis no matter. [Hxeunt the three Citizens. 90 


Re-enter two other Citizens. 


Oor. Pray you now, if it may stand with 
the tune of your voices that I may be consul, 
I have here the customary gown. 

Fourth Cit. You have deserved nobly of 
your country, and you have not deserved 


nobly. 
Cor. Your enigma? 
Fourth Cit. You have been a scourge to 


her enemies, you haye been a rod to her 
friends; you have not indeed loved the eom- 
_mon people. 99 
_ Cor, You should account me the more vir- 
tuous that I have not been cor.mon in my 
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love. I will, sir, flatter my sworn brother, 
the people, to earn a dearer estimation o 
them ; ‘tis a condition they account gentle; 
and since the wisdom of their choice is rather 
to have my hat than my heart, I will practise 
the insinuating nod and be off to them most 
counterfeitly ; that is, sir, I will counterfeit 
the bewitchment of some popular man and 
give it bountiful to the desirers. Therefore, 
beseech you, I may be consul. 

Fifth Cit. We hope to find you our friend; 
and therefore give you our voices heartily. 

Fourth Cit. You have received many wounds 
for your country. 


‘or. Iwill not seal your knowledge with — 


showing them. I will make much of your 
voices, and’so trouble you no further. 

Both Cit. The gods give you joy, sir, heart- 
ily! [Exeunt. 

Cor. Most sweet voices ! 
Better it is to die, better to starve, 120 
Than craye the hire which first we do deserve. 
Why in this woolvish toge should I stand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 
Their needless vouches ? Custom calls me to’t: 
What custom wills, in all things should we 


0 ’t, 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heapt 
For truth to o’er-peer. Rather than fool it 


80, 
Let the high office and the honor go ‘ 
To one that would do thus. Iam half through: 
The one part suffer’d, the other will I do. 131 


Re-enter three Citizens more. 
Here come moe voices. 
Your voices: for your voices I have fought; 
eet for your voices; for your voices 
ear 
Of wounds two dozen odd; battles thrice six 
I have seen and heard of; for your voices 
have 
Done many things, some less, some more: 
our voices: 
Indeed, I would be consul. > 

Sixth Cit. He has done nobly, and cannot 
go without any honest man’s voice. 

Seventh Cit. Therefore let him be consul: 
the gods give him joy and make him good 
friend to the people 

All Cit. Amen, amen. God save thee, 

noble consul | [£exeunt. 
Cor. Worthy voices! 


Re-enter MENENTUS, with Brutus and 
SICINIvS. 


Men. You have stood your limitation ; and 
the tribunes : 
Endue you with the people’s voice ; remains 
That, in the official marks invested, you 
Anon do meet the senate. 
or, Is this done ? 
Sic, 
charged : 
The people do admit you, and are summon’d 


The custom of request you have re - 


Pre oa 


: 
4 
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To meet anon, upon your approbation. 
Cor. Where? at the senate-house ? 


Sic. There, Coriolanus. 

Cor, May I change these garments ? 

Sic. You may, sir. 

Cor. That 1’ll straight do ; and, knowing 
mnyself again, 


Repair to the senate-house. 
Ree Til ae you company. Will you 


alo’ 
Bru, Wer stay here for the people. 
Sic. Fare you well. 
[Exeunt Coriolanus and Menenius. 
He has it now, and by his looks methink 
*Tis warm at ’s heart. 160 
Bru. With a proud heart he wore his 
humble weeds. 
Will you dismiss the people ? 


Re-enter Citizens. 


‘Sic. How now, my masters! have you 
chose this man ? 
First Cit. He has our voices, sir. 
Bru. We pray the gods he may deserve 
your loves. 
Sec, Cit. Amen, sir : to my poor unworthy 
notice: 
He mock’d us when he begg’d our voices. 
Third Cit. _ + Certainly 
He flouted us downright. 
First Cit. No, ’tis his kind of speech : he 
did not mock us. 
Sec. Cit. Not one amongst us, save your- 
self, but says 170 
He used us scornfully: he should have show’d 


us 
His marks of merit, wounds received for’s 


untry. 
Sic. TWwhy, so he did, Iam sure. 
Citizens. No, no ; no man saw ’em. 
He said. he had wounds, which 

he could show in private ; 

And with his hat, thus waving | it in scorn, 
£T would be consul,’ says he : ‘aged custom, 
But by your voices, will not so permit me ; 
Your voices therefore.’ When we gtanted 


that, 
Here was ‘I thank you for your voices : thank 


ou: 

Your ees sweet voices : now you have left 

your voices, 180 

Ihave no further with you.’ Was not this 
mockery ? 

Sic. Why either were you ignorant to 


see ns 
Or, seeing it, of such childish friendliness 
To. yield your voices ? 

Bru. Could you not have told him 
As you were lesson’d, ered he had no power, 
But was a petty servant to the state, 

He was your enemy, ever spake against 
_ Your liberties and the charters that you bear 
re the body of the weal ; and now, arriving 
lace of gaany and sway o’ the state, 190 
it e should still malignantly remain 
Fast foe to the plebeii, your Voices might 


Be curses to yourselves? You should havesaid 
That as his worthy deeds did claim no less 
Than what he stood for, so his gracious nature 
Would think upon you for your voices and 
Translate his malice towards you into love, 
Standing your friendly lord. 
Sic, Thus to have said, 
As ae Aas fore-advised, had touch’d his 
199 


And tried his inclination ; from him pluck’d 
Either his gracious promise, which you might, 

As cause had call’d you up, have held him to; 
Or else it would have gall’d his surly nature, 

Which easily endures not article 

Tying him to aught ; so putting him to rage, 


| You should have ta’en the advantage of his 


choler 
And pass’d him unelected. 
Bru. Did you perceive 
He did solicit you in free contempt 
When ne did need your loves, and do you 


ink 
That his eae shall not be bendetage be 


When ee hath power to crush? Why, had 
your bodies 
No Bp ee you? or had you tongues to 


Aeaiuat tie rectorship of judgment ? 
Sic Have you 
Ere now denied the asker ? and now again 
Of him that did not ask, but mock, bestow. 
Your sued-for tongues 2 
Third Cit, He’s uot confirm’d ; we may 
deny him yet. 
Sec. Cit, And will deny him: 
Pll have five hundred voices of that sound. ° 
First Cit. 1 twice five hundred. and their 
tienda to piece ’em. 220 
Bru. Get you hence instantly, and tell 
those friends, 
They ae chose a consul that will from them 
ake 
Their liberties ; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs that are as often beat for barking 
‘As therefore kept to do so. 
Sic. Let them assemble, 
And on a safer judgment all revoke 
Your ignorant election ; enforce his pride, 
And his oie hate unto you ; besides, forget 


With what contempt he wore the humble 
wee 
How in his suit he scorn’d you; but your 
loves, 230 
Thinking upon his services, took from you 
The apprehension of his present portance, 
Which most gibingly, ungravely, he did 
fashion 
atte the inveterate hate he bears you. 
TU. 
A fault on us, your tribunes ; that we labor d, 
No impediment between, but that you must 
Cast your election on him. 
Sic, Say, you chose him 
More after our deibuinadaeat than as guided 


ieee CORIOLANUS. 


By your own true affections, and that your | That we shall hardly in our ages see 


minds, 

Pre-oecupied with what you rather must do 

Than what you should, made you against Bn 
grain 

To voice him consul ;: lay the fault on us. 

Bru. Ay, spare us not. Say we read lec- 

fares to you. 

How youngly be began to serve his country, | 

How Jong continued, and what stock he 
springs of, 

The noble house o’ the Marcians, from whence 
came 

That Ancus Marcius, Numa’s daughter's son, 

Whio, after great Hostilius, here was king ; 

Of the same house Publius and Quintus were, 


That our best water brought by conduits 
250 | 


hither 
And fGansvortarts; | nobly named so, 
Tivice being [by the people chosen} censor, 
Was his great ancestor. 
ic. One thus descended, 
That hath beside well in his person wrought 
To be set high in place, we did commend 


To your remembrances : but youhave found, | 


Scaling his present bearing with his past, 
That he’s your fixed enemy, and reyoke 
meee sudden approbation. 


ru. 

Tl irp on that still—but by our putting on ; 260 
And presently, when you have drawn your 
number, 
Repair to the Capitol. 

ee We will so : almost all 
Renent in their election. [Exeunt Citizens. 
Bru. Let them go on ; 
This mutiny were better put in hazard, 
Than stay, past doubt, for greater: 
Tf, as his nature is, he fall in rage 
With their refnsal, both observe and answer 
The vantage of his anger. 
To the Capitol, come; 


We will there before the stream o’ the | 
269 | 


peop! 
And this shall seem, as partly tis, their own. 
_ Which we have goaded onward.’ — [Exeunt. 


ACT MIL. 


Scene I. Rome. A street. 


Cornets. Enter CoRioLANus, MENENIUS, all 
the Gentry, COMINIUS, Trrus Lartius, and 
other Senators. 

Cor. : Hg Aufidius then had made néw 
hoa 

Dart. Ho had, my lord ; and that it was 
which caused 

Our swifter composition. 

Cor. So then the Volsces stand but as at 


‘ first, 
Ready, » whien time shall prompt them, to make 


Vpon’s again. 


Com, They are worn, lord consul, 80, | 


The tongues o’ the common mouth < 


Their banners wave again. 
Cor. Saw you Aufidius ? 
Lark On safe-guard he came to me ; and 

. did curse 

Against the Volsces, for they had so vilely 10 

Yielded the town: he is retired to Antium. 
Cor. Spoke he of me? 
Lait. He did, my lord. 

Cor. How? what ? 

ae How often he had met you, sword to 


word 5 
| That of ‘all things upon the earth he hated 
Your person most, that he would pawn his 


fortunes 
To hopeless restitution, so he might 


Be call’d your posi 4d 
At Antium lives he ? 


Cor 

Lart. At Antium, 

eae te Sih I had & cause to seek ay 
To isis > his hatred fully. Welcome home. 


Enter Stcinrvus and Brutus. 
Behold, these are the tribunes of the parle: 


spise them ; 


| For they do prank them in authority, 
Say, you ne’er had done’t— | 


irae all noble sufferance. 
Pass no further. 

Gn. Ha ! what is that? 

Bru.. Jt will be dangerous to go on: no 
further. 

Cor. What makes this change ? 

Men. The matter ? : 

Com. Hath he not pass’d the noble and the 
common ? 

Bru. Cominius, no, 

Cor. Have | had children’s voices? 30 

First Sen. Tribunes, give way ; he shall to 
the market-place. 

Bru. The people are incensed against him. 


Sic. 
Or all will fall in broil. 

Cor, Are these your herd ? 
Must enese have Voices, that can yield them 


And straight disclaim their tongues? What 
are your offices ? 
You being their mouths, why rule you not 
their teeth ? 
Have you not set them on? 
Men. Be calm, be calm. 
Cor. ve is a purposed thing, and grows by 


To ae the will of the nobility < 
Suffer’t, and live with such as cannot rule 40 
Nor ever will be ruled, 

Bru. Call’t not a plot + 
The people ery you mock’d them, and of Jate, 
When rood was given them gratis, you re= 


Seanad on suppliants for the people, call’d 

them 

Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. 
Cor, Why, this was known before. 
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Bru, Not to them all. 

Cor. Have you inform’d them sithence ? 

Bru, . How ! I inform them ! 

Cor. Yow are like todo such business. 

Bru. Not unlike, 
Each way, to better yout 

Cor, Why then should I be consul? By 

yond clouds, 50 

Let me deserve so ill as you, and make me 
Your fellow tribune. ; 

Sic. You show too much of that 
For which the people stir : if you will pass 
To where you are bound, you must inquire 

your way, 
Which you are out of, with a gentler spirit, 
Or never be so noble as a consul, 
Nor yoke with him for tribune. 
Men. Let's be calm. 
Com. The people are abused ; set on. This 
paltering 
Becomes not Rome, nor has Coriolanus 
eserved this so dishonor’d rub, laid falsely 
P the plain way of his merit. 61 

Cor. Tell me of corn ! 
This was my speech, and I will speak’t again— 

Men. Not now, not now. 

First Sen. Not in this heat, sir, now. 

Cor. Now, as I live, I will. My nobler 

friends, 
I crave their pardons : 
For the Pete. rank-scented many, let them 
Regard me as I do notflatter, and 
Therein behold themselves : I say again, 
In soothing them, we nourish’ gainst our senate 
The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition, 70 
Which we ourselves have plough’d for, sow’d, 
and scatter’d, 
By mingling them with us, the honor’d num- 
ber, 
Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which they have given to beggars. 

Men. Well, no more. 

First Sen. Nomore words, we beseech you. 

Cor. How ! no more! 
As for my country I have shed my blood, 

Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 
Coin words till their decay against those mea- 


sles, 
Which we disdain should tetter us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them. 
Bru. You speak o’ the people, 80 
As if you were a god to punish, not 
A man of their infirmity. 


Sic. *Twere well 
We let the people know’t. 
- Men. What, what? his choler ? 


Cor. Choler ! 
Were [ as patient as the midnight sleep, 
By Jove, ’twould be my mind ! 

_ Sic. Tt is a mind 
That shall remain a poison where it is, 
Not poison any further. 
or. Shall remain ! 
Hear you this Triton of the minnows? mark 


. you % 
Bis absolute ‘shall’ ? 


Com. *Twas from the canon, 

Cor. ‘Shall’ ! 90 

O good but most unwise patricians ! why, 

You grave but reckless senators, have you thus 

Given Hydra here to choose an officer, 

That with his peremptory ‘ shall,’ being but 

The horn and noise o’ the monster’s, wants 
not spirit 

To say he’ll turn your current in a ditch, 

And make your channel his ? If he have power 

Then vail your ignorance ; if none, awake 

Your dangerous lenity. If you are learn’d, 

Be not as common fools ; if you are not, 100 

Let them have cushions by-you. You are ple- 
beians, 

If they be senators : and they are no less, “ 

When, both your voices blended, the great’st 
taste 

Most palates theirs. They choose their mag- 
istrate, 

And such a one as he, who puts his ‘ shall,’ 

His popular ‘shall,’ against a graver bench 

Than ever frown’d in Greece. By Jove him- 
self ! 

It makes the consuls base : and my soul aches 

To know, when two authorities are up, 

Neither supreme, how soon confusion 110 

May enter ’twixt the gap of both and take 

The one by the other. 

Com. Well, on to the market-place. 
Cor. hs gave that counsel, to give 

fort. ‘ 


The corn o’ the storehouse gratis, as "twas used 
Sometime in Greece,— 
Men. Well, well, no more of that, 
Cor. Though there the people had more 
absolute power, 
I say, they nourish’d disobedience, fed 
The ruin of the state. 
Bru. “Why, shall the people give 
One that speaks thus their voice ? 
Cor, Vil give my reasons, 
More worthier than their voices. ey know 
_the corn 120 
Was not our recompense, resting well assured 
That ne’er did service for’t : being press’d. to 
the war, 
Even when the navel of the state was touch’d 
They would not -thread the gates. This kind 
of service 
Did not deserve corn gratis. Being i’ the war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they 
show’d . 
Most valor, spoke not for them : the accusa- 
ti 


ion . 

Which they have often made against the sen- 
ate, 

All cause unborn, could never be the motive’ 

Of our sofrank donation Well, what then? 

How shall this bisson multitude digest 

The senate’s courtesy ? Let deeds express 

What's like to be their words : ‘ We did re- 
quest it ; 

We are the greatér poll, and in trne fear 

They gave us our demands.’ Thus we debase 

The nature of our seats and make the rabble 


; 
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Call our cares fears ; which will in time 
Break ope the locks 0’ the senate and bring in 
The crows to peck the eagles. 


Men Come, enough. 
Bru. Enough, with over-measure. 
Cor. No, take more : 140 


What may be sworn by, both divine and 
human, 

Seal what I end withal ! This double worship, 

Where one part does disdain with cause, the 
other [wisdom, 

Insult without all reason, where gentry, title, 

Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 

Of general ignorance, —it nust omit 

Real necessities, and give way the while 

To unstable slightness : purpose so barr’d, it 
follows, 

Nothing is done to purpose. 
seech y you, 

You that will be Jess fearful than discreet, 150 

That love the fundamental part of state 

More than you doubt the change on’t, that 


Therefore, )e- 


prefer 
A noble life before a long, and wish 
t+To jump a body with a dangerous physic 
That's sure of death without it, at once pluck 
out 
The multitudinous tongue ; let them not lick 
The sweet which is their poison : your dis- 
honor 
Mangles true judgment and bereaves the state 
Of that integrity which should become'’t, 
Not having the power to do the good it would, 
For the ill which doth control’ t. 
Bru. Has said enough. 161 
Sic. Has spoken like a traitor, and shall 
answer 
As traitors do. 
Cor. Thou wretch, despite o’erwhelm thee ! 
What should the people do with these bald 
tribunes ? 
On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To the greater bench : in a rebellion, 
When what’s not meet, but what must be, was 


law, 
Then were they chosen : in a better hour, 
Let what is meet be said it must be meet, 170 
And throw their power i’ the dust, 
Bru. Manifest treason ! 
Sic. This a consul ? no. 
Bru, The zediles, ho ! 


Enter an A&dile. 


Let him be apprehended. 
Go, call the people : [Hxit #dile] in 
whose name myself 
Attach thee as a traitorous innovator, 
A foe to the public weal : obey, I charge thee, 
And follow to thine answer. 
Cor, Hence, old gout ! 
Senators, dc. We'll surety him. 
Com. Aged sir, hands off. 
Cor. iNawe rotten, thing! or I shall shake 
thy bones 
Out of thy garments. 
Sic, Help, ye citizens ! 


Sic. 


180 


Enter a rabble of Citizens (Plebeians), with 
the Aidiles. 


On both sides more respect. 
Here’s he that would take from you 
all your pores : 
Bru: Seize him, zdiles ! 
Citizens. Down with him ! down with him! 
Senator's, &c. Weapons, weapons, weapons ! 
[They all bustle about Coriolanus, crying 
‘ Tribunes !’ ‘Patricians!’ ‘Citizens !’ 
‘ What, ho !’ 
‘Sicinius !’ ‘Brutus!’ ‘ Coriolanus !’ ‘ Citi- 
zens !” 
‘Peace, peace, peace !’ ‘ Stay, hold, peace ! *» 


Men. 
Sic. 


Men. Whatis about to be? Iam out of 

breath ; 
Confusion’s near ; I cannot speak. You, trib- 
nnes 190 


To the people’! Coriolanus, patience ! 
Speak, good Sicinius. 
Sic. Hear me, people ;’ 

Citizens. Let’s hear our tribune : 

Speak, speak, speak. 

Sic. You are at point to lose your liberties; 
Marecius would have all from you ; Marcius, 
Whom late you have named for consul. 

Men. Fie, fie, fie ! 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench. 

First Sen. To unbuild the city and to lay 

all flat. 

Sie. What is the.city but the people ? 

Citizens. True, 
The people are the city. 

ere, By the consent of all, we were estab- 

ish 
The people’s magistrates. 

Citizens, 

Men. . And so are like to do, 

Com. That is the way to lay the city flat. ; 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 

And bury all, which yet distinctly ranges, 
Tn heaps and. piles of ruin. 

Sic. This deserves death. 

Bru. Or let us stand to our authority, 

Or let us lose it. We do here pronounce, 209 
Upon the part o’ the people, in whose power 
We were elected theirs, Marcius is worthy 

Of Lpeesane death. 


peace ! 
peace ! 


You so remain. 


Therefore lay hold of him ; 
ne him to the rock Tarpeian, and from 
thence 
Into destruction cast him. 
Bru. AEdiles, seize him ! 
Citizens, Yield, Marcius, yield ! 
Men. Hear me one word ; 
Beseech you, tribunes, hear me but a word. 
Md. Peace, peace ! 
Men. [To Brutus] Be that you seem, truly 
your country’s friend, 
And temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redress. 
TM. Sir, those cold ways, 220 
That seem like prudent helps, are very poi- 
sonous 
Where the disease is’ violent. Lay hands 
npon him, : 


my, 


c 
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” And bear him to the rock. 


Cor. No, I’ll die here. 
[Drawing his sword. 
There’s Cina among you have beheld me 
ting : 
_ Come, try upon yourselves what you have 
seen me. 
Men. Down with that sword! Tribunes, 
withdraw awhile. 
Ba Lay hands upon him. . 
Help Marcius, help, 
oe ‘iat be noble 5 help him, young and 


Citizens. Down with him, down with him ! 
{Un this mutiny, the Tr ibunes, the Ediles, 
and the People, are beat in. 

Men. Go; get you to your house ; be gone, 
0 


away ! 
All will be naught else. 
Sec. Sen. Get you gone. 
Com. Stand fast ; 


We have as many friends as enemies. 
Men. Shall it be put to that ? 
First Sen. “The gods forbid ! 
I prithee, noble friend, home to thy house ; 
Leave us to cure this cause. 
Men. For ’tis a sore upon us, 
You cannot tent yourself: be gone, beseech 
you. 
Com. Come, sir, along with us. 
Oor. IE would they were barbarians—-as. 
they are, 
Though in Rome litter’d-—-not Ronmahs—4s 
they are not, 
Though calved i’ the porch o’ the Capitol— 
Men. Be gone ; 240 


_ Put not your worthy rage into your tongue s 


} 


One time will owe another. 
Cor. On fair ground 
I could beat forty of them. 
* Com. I could myself 
Take up a brace o’ the best of them ; yea, the 
two tribunes : 
But now ’tis odds beyond arithmetic ; 
And manhood is call’d foolery, when it stands 
Against a falling fabric. Will you hence, 
Before the tag return ? whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters and o’erbear 
What they are used to bear. 
Men. Pray you, be gone ; 250 
Vi try whether my old-wit be in request 
With oe that have but little ; this must be 


pate 
With cloth of any color. 

Com. Nay, come away, 
-[Exeunt Coriolanus, Conan and others. 
Patrician. This man has marr’d his for- 

tune. 

Men. His nature is too noble for the world : 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 


Or Jove for’s power to thunder. His heart's 
his mouth : 

What his breast forges, that his tongue must 
vent ; 


eo being ‘angry, does forget thateyer 259 
heard the name of death, [A noise within. 


Here’s goodly work ! 
Sec. Put. I would they were a-bed ! 1 
Men. 1 would they were in Tiber ! What 
the vengeance ! 
Could he not speak ’em fair ? 


Re-enter Brutus and Sicrniws, with the 
rabble. 


Sic. Where is this viper 
That would depopulate the city and 


‘Be Beal man himself ? 


You worthy tribunes,— 

Sic. “He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian 

rock 
With rigorous hands : he hath resisted law, 
‘And therefore law shall scorn him further 
trial 
Than the severity of the public power 
Which he so sets at nought. 

Furst Cit. He shall well know 270 
The noble tribunes are the people’s mouths, 
And we their hands. 

Citizens. He shall, sure on’t. 

Men. © Sir, sir,— 

Sic. Peace ! 

Men. Do not cry havoc, where you should 

but hunt 

Sea modest warrant, 

Sir, how comes’t that you 
Have new to make this rescue? « 

Hear me speak : 

AsI on know the consul’s worthiness, 
So can I name his faults, — . 
Consul ! what consul ? 


Sic. 
Men. The consul Coriolanus. 
Bru, He consul ! 280 


Citizens. No, no, no, no, no. 
Men. Uf, by. the tribunes’ leave, and yours, 
good people, 
I may be heard, I would crave a word or two; 
The which shall turn you to no further harm 
Than so much loss of time. 
Sic. Speak priety then 5 
For we are peremptory to dispatch 
This viperous traitor: to eject him hence 
Were but one danger, and to keep him here 
Our certain death : therefore it is decreed 
He dies to-night. : 
Men. Now the good gods forbid 290 
That our renowned Rome, whose gratitude 
Towards her deserved children is enroll’d 
In Jove’s own book, like an unnatural dam 
Should now eat up her own! 
Sic. He's a disease that must be cut away. 
Men. O, he’s alimb that has but a dis- 
ease 3 
Mortal, to cut it off ; to cure it, easy. 
What has he done to Rome that's 
death ? 
Killing our enemies, the blood he hath lost— 
Which, I dare youch, is more than that he 


worthy 


hath, 300 
By many an ounce—he dropp’d it for his 
country ; 


And what is left, to lose it by his country, 
Were to us all, that do’t and suffer it, 


re ry 
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A brand to the end o’ the world. 
ic. This is clean kam, 
Bru. Merely awry : when he did love his 
country, 
It honor’d him. 
Men. The service of the foot 
Being once gangrened, is not then respected 
For what before it was. 
Bru We'll hear no more. 
oR him to his house, and pluck him 
thence ; 
Lest his infection, being of catching nature, 
Spread further. 311 
Men. One word more, one word, 
This tiger-footed rage, when it shall find 
The harm of unscann’d swiftness, will too late 
Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Proceed by pro- 
cess ; 
Lest parties, as he is beloved, break out, 
And sack great Rome with Romans. 
Bru. If it were so,— 
Sic. What do ye talk ? 
Have we not had a taste of his obedience ? 
Our zediles smote ? ourselves resisted ? Come, 
Men. Consider this: he has been bred i’ 
the wars 320 
Since he could draw a sword, and is ill 
school’d 
Tn bolted language ; meal and bran together 
fle throws without distinction. Give me 
leave, 
I'll go to him, and undertake to bring him 
Where he shall answer, by a lawful form, 
In peace, to his utmost peril. 
First Sen. Noble tribunes, 
It is the humane way : the other course 
Will prove too bloody, and the end of it 
ee to the beginning. 
Néble Menenins, 
Be oe then as the people’s officer. 330 
oe lay down your weapons, 
Go not home. 
Bio” Meet on the market-place. We'll at- 
tend you there : [ceed 
Where, if you bring not Marcius, we’ll pro- 
In our first way. 
Men, I'll bring him to you. 
{To the Sige oe Let me desire your com- 
pany : he must come, 
Or what is worst will follow. 
First Sen. Pray you, let’s to him. 
[Baeunt. 


ScEenz II. A room in Coriolanus’s house. 
Enter Corntouanus with Patricians. 


Cor. Let them pull all about mine ears, 
present me 
Death on the wheel or at wild horses’ heels, 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down stretch 
elow the beam of sight, yet will I still 
6 thus to them. 
A Patrician. You do the nobler, 
Cor. I muse my mother 
Does not approve me further, who was wont 


To call them woollen vassals, things created ; ae 

To buy and sell with groats, to show bare 
eads 10 

In congregations, to yawn, be still and won. 


der. 
When one but of my ordinance stood up 
To speak of peace or war. 


Enter VOLUMNIA. 


I talk of you: = 
Why did you wish me milder? would you 4 
have me . 
False to my nature ? Rather say I play 
aon man I am. 

O, sir, ‘sir, sir, 

I wait have had you put your power wellon, — 
Before you had worn it out. 


Cor. Let go. 
Vol. You might have been enough the man 


youare, . 
With striving less to be so; lesser had been 
The thwartings of your dispositions, if 21 


You ee not show’d them how ye were dis- . 


sed 
Ere they ‘ack’ d power to cross you, 
Cor. Let them hang, 
A Patrician. Ay, and burn too. 


Enter MENENIUs and Senators. ~ 


Men. Come, come, you have been too 
rough, something too rough ; 

You must return and mend it. ; 

First Sen. There’s no remedy ; 
Unless, by not so doing, our good city ote: 
Cleave in the midst, and perish, ae 

Vol. ray, be counsell’d : ea 
tI have a heart as little apt as yours, nf 
But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 30 
To oe vantage. 

Well said, noble woman ? 

Bator ek should thus stoop to the herd, but - 


tha 
The violent fit o” the time craves it as physic 
For ber whole state, I would put mine armor ‘ 


Which ' T can scarcely bear. fit 
Cor. What must I do ? > 
Men. Return to the tribunes. 9. 
Cor. Well, what then ? what then? : 


Men, Repent what you have spoke. 
Cor. For them ! I cannot do it to the gods; 
Must I then do't to them ? 
Vol. You are too absolute ; 
Though therein you can never be too noble, x 
But a eo speak, I have heard 


ouoy e and policy, like unsever'd friends, ri 
I’ the i o grow together: grant that, and — 
tell me, 
In peace what each of them by the other lose, _ 
That they combine not there. 
oe oe beset 
en. A good de 
Vol. If it be honor in your wars to seem eK 
The ety you are not, which, for your ae oe 
ends, 


CORIOLANUS. 


$41 


You adopt your policy, how is it less or worse, 
That it shall hold companionship in peace 
With honor, as in war, since that to both 50 
It stands in like request ? 
Cor. 
Fol. 


speak 
To the people ; not by your own instruction, 
Nor by. the matter which your heart prompts 


Why force you this ? 
Because that now it lies you on to 


you, 

But with such words that are but rooted in 

Your tongue, though but bastards and syl- 
lables 

Of no allowance to your bosom’s truth. 

Now, this no more dishonors you at all 

Than to take in a town with gentle words, 

Which else would put you to your fortune and 

The hazard of much blood. 61 

I would dissemble with my nature where 

My fortunes and my friends at stake required 

I should do so in honor: I am in this, 

Your wife, your son, these senators, the 
nobles ; 

And you will rather show our general louts 

How you can frown than spend a fawn upon 


em. 
For the inheritance of their loves and safe- 


guar 

Of what that want might ruin. 
Men, . Noble lady ! 

Come, go with us ; speak fair : you may salve 

80, 
Not what is dangerous present, but the loss 71 
Of what is past. 
Vol. I prithee now, my son, 
Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand ; 
And thus far having stretch’dit—here be with 


them— 

Thy knee bussing the stones—for in such 
business 

Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the 
ignorant 


More learned than the ears—waving thy head, 

Which often, thus, correcting thy stout heart, 

Now humble as the Hbest mulberry 

That will not hold the handling: or say to 
them,’ F 80 

Thon art their soldier, and being bred in broils 

Hast not the softway which, thou dost con- 


@S8, “ 
Were fit for thee to use as they to claim, - 
In asking their good loves, but thon wilt 
frame 
Thyself, forsooth, hereafter theirs, so far 
As.thou hast power and person. 
Men. This but done, 
Even as she speaks, why, their hearts were 


yours ; 

For they have pardons, being ask’d, as free 

As words to little purpose. 

Vol. Prithee now, 

Go, and be ruled : although I know thou hadst 
rather 90 

Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf 

_ Than ne him in a bower. Here is Comin- 


Enter Comintos. 
Com. Thave beeni’ the market-place ; and, 
sir, ’tis fit 
You make strong party, or defend yourself 
By calmness or by absence : all’s in anger. 
Men. Only fair speech. 
Com. I think ‘twill serve, if he 
Can thereto frame his spirit. 
Vol. He must, and will. 
Prithee now, say you will, and go about it. 
Cor. Must I go show them my unbarbed 
sconce ? 99 
Must I with base tongue give my noble heart 
A lie that it must bear ? Well, I will do’t: 
Yet, were there but this single plot to lose, 
This tong of Marcius, they to dust should 
rind it 
And throw’t against the wind. To the mar- 
ket-place ! {never 
You have put me now to such a part which 
I shall discharge to the life. 
Com. Come, come, we’ll prompt yon. 
Vol. I prithee now, sweet son, as thou hast 


sail 
My praises made thee first a soldier, so, 
To have my praise for this, perform a part 
Thou hast not done before. 

Cor. Well, I must do’t: 
Away, my disposition, and possess me 111 
Some harlot’s spirit! my throat of war be 


turn’d, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 
That babies lulls asleep ! the smiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and schoolboys’ tears take 


up 
The glasses of my sight ! a beggar’s tongue 
Make motion through my lips, and my arm’d 
knees, 
Who bow’d but in my stirrup, bend like his 
That hath received an alms ! I will not do’t, 
Lest I surcease to honor mine own truth 121 
And by my body’s action teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness. 
Vol. At thy choice, then : 
To beg of thee, it is my more dishonor 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin ; let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride than fear 
Thy dangerous: stoutness, for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thon list. 
Thy valiantness was mine, thou suck’dst it 


rom me, 
But owe thy pride thyself. 
Cor. Pray, be content : 130 
Mother, I am going to the market-place ; 
Chide me no more. [ll mountebank their 


loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home 
beloved 
Of all the trades in Rome, Look, lam going: 
Commend me to my wife. [ll return consul ; 
Or never trust to what my tongue can do 
IT’ the way of flattery further. 
Vol. Do your will. [Hzit. 
| Com. Away! the tribunes do attend you: 
arm yourself 


CORTOLANUS. 


To answer mildly ; for they are prepared 
With accusations, asI hear, more strong 140 
Than are upon you yet. 

Cor. The word is ‘ mildly.’ Pray you, let 

us g0: 

Let them accuse me by invention, I 
Will answer in mine honor. y 
but mildly. 


en. Ay, 
Cor. Well, mildly beitthen. Mildly! 
[Exeunt. 
Scene III. The same. The Forum. 


Enter Stcrnius and Brutus. 


Bru. Inthis point charge him home, that 
he affects 
Tyrannical power : if he evade us there, 
Enforce him with his envy to the people, 
And that the spoil got on the Antiates 
Was ne’er distributed. 
Enter an Aidile. 
What, will he come? 
Ed. He’s coming. 
Bru. How accompanied ? 
Gd. With old Menenius, and those sena- 


tors 
That always favor’d him. 

Sic. Have you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procured 
Set down by the poll ? 

ABed. [have ;’tisready. 10 
Have you collected them by tribes ? 

4 T have. 
_ Sic. Assemble presently the people hither; 
And when they hear me say ‘It shall be so 
lV’ the right and strength o’ the commons,’ be 
it either : 
For sa for fine, or banishment, then let 
them 
If I say fine, cry ‘ Fine ;’ if death, cry ‘ Death.’ 
Insisting on the old prerogative 
And power i’ the truth o’ the cause. 
LG 1. T shall inform them: 
Bru, And when such time they have begun 
to cry, 
Let them not cease, but with a din confused 20 
Enforce the present execution 
Of what we chance to sentence, 
Ad. Very well. 
Sic. Make them be strong and ready for 
this hint, 
When we shall hap to give ’t them. 

Bru. Go about it. (Exit dtdile. 
Put him to choler straight : he hath been used 
tEyer to conquer, and to haye his worth 
Of contradiction ; being once chafed, he can- 

not 
Be rein’d again to temperance ; then hespeaks 
What's in his heart ; and that is there which 


looks 
With us to break his neck 
Sic. Well, here he comes, 30 


Enter Cortovanus, MENENIUS, and ComiN- 
ius, with Senators and Patricians, 


Men. Calmly, I do beseech you, 


Sic. 
Aid. 


Cor. Ay, as an ostler, that for the poo vest ae 


piece 

Will bear the knave by the volume, The 
honor’d gods y 

Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice 

Supplied with worthy men! plant love 
among ’s ! , 

Throng our large temples with the shows of 


peace, 
And not our streets with war ! 
First Sen. Amen, amen. 
Men, A noble wish. 


Re-enter Edile, with Citizens. 7 


Sic. Draw near, ye people. 
id. List to your tribunes, 
peace, I say ! 
Cor. First, hear me speak. 
Both Tri. Well, say.- Peace, ho! 
Shall I be charged no further than 
this present ? : 
Must all determine here ? 
Sie. I do demand, 
If you submit you to the people’s voices, 
Allow their officers and are content 
To suffer lawful censure for such faults 
As shall be proved upon you ? 
or. Tam content, 
Men. Lo, citizens, he says he is content: 
The warlike service he has done, consider ; 
think 
Upon the wounds his body bears, which show 
Like graves i’ the holy churchyard. 51 


Audience ! 
- 40 


Cor. Scratches with briers, 
Scars to move laughter only. 
Men. Consider further, 


That when he speaks not like a citizen, 

You find him like a soldier : do not take 

His rougher accents for malicious sounds, 

But, as I say, such as become a soldier, 

Rather than envy you. : 
‘om. Well, well, no more. 

Cor, What is the matter 

That being pass’d for consul with full voice, 

Tam so dishonor’d that the very hour 

You take it off again ? : 


Sie. Answer to us, 
“Cor. Say, then : ’tis true, I ought so. 
Sie. We charge you, that you have con- 


trived to take 
From Rome all season’d office and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical ; 
For which you are a traitor to the people. 


Cor. How ! traitor ! 
Men. Nay, temperately ; your promise, 


Cor, The fires i’ the lowest hell fold-in the 
people ! ‘ 

Call me their traitor ! Thou injurious tribune! 

Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand death, 

In thy hand clutch’d as many millions, in _ T. 

Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would say 

‘Thon liest’ unto thee with a voice as free 


As I do pray the gods. an 
Sie. Mark you this, people? 
Citizens, To the rock, tothe rock with hin! _ 
Sic. Peace ! 


“y 


7 


. Seas «| 


« ot ; ; 
_ We need not put new matter to his charge : 


 _€ORIOLANUS. 


What you have seen him do and heard him 


speal 
Beating your officers, cursing yourselves, 
Opposing laws with strokes and here defying 
Those whose great power must try him ; even 
i ry 80) 


F is. 
So criminal and in such capital kind, 
Deserves the extremest death. 


Bru. But since he hath 
Served well for Rome,— 
Cor. What do you prate of service ? 


Bru. (talk of that, that know it. 

Cor. You? 

Men. Is this the promise that you made 

your mother ? 

Com. Know, I pray you,— 

Cor. I know no further : 
Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But witha graina day, [would not buy 90 
Their mercy at tle price of one fair word ; 
Nor check my courage for what they can give, 
To haye’t with saying ‘ Good morrow.’ 

Sic. f For that he has, 
As much as in him lies, from time to time 
Envied against the people, seeking means 
To pluck away their power, as now at last 
Given hostile strokes, and that not in the pres- 

ence 
Of dreaded justice, but on the ministers 
That do distribute it; in the name o’ the 
: people 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we, 100 
Even from this instant, banish him our city, 
Tn peril of precipitation 
From off the rock Tarpeian never more 
To enter our Rome gates: i’ the people’sname, 


> Tsay it shall be so. 


itizens. It shall be so, it shall be so ° let 
him away: 
He’s banish’d, and it shall be so. 
Com. Hear me, my masters, and my com- 
mon friends,— . 
Sic. He's sentenced ; no more hearing. 
Com. \ Let me speak ; 
I have been consul, and can show for Rome 
Her enemies’ marks upon me. Idoloye 111 
My country’s good with a respect more ten- 


? 
More holy and profound, than mine own life, 
My dear wife’s estimate, her womb’s increase, 
And treasure of my loins ; then if I would 
Speak that,— 
Sic. We know your drift ; speak what ? 
Biu. There’s no more to be said, but he is 
A oe le and h 
s enemy to the people and his country: 
It shall be so. P 
Citizens. It shall be so, it shall be so. 
Cor. You common cry of curs! whose 
breath I hate 120 
As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men 
' That do corrupt my air, I banish you ; 
here remain with your uncertainty ! 


> 


Let every feeble rumor shake your hearts ! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into despair! Have the power still 
To banish your détenders ; till at length 
Your ignorance, which finds not till it feels, 
Making not reservation of yourselves, 130 
Still your own foes, deliver you as most 
Abated captives to some nation 
That won you without blows! Despising, 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back : 
There is a world elsewhere. 
[Exeunt Coriolanus, Cominius, Mene- 
nius, Senators, and Patricians. 
4id. The people’s enemy is gone, is gone! 
Citizens. Our enemy is ‘banish’d! he is 
gone! Hoo! hoo! 
[Shouting, and throwing up their caps. 
Sic. Go, see him.out at gates, and follow 


him, 
As he hath followed you, with all despite ; 
Give him deserved vexation. Let a guard 140. 
Attend us through the city. 
Citizens. Come, come ; let’s see him out at 
gates ; come. 
The gods preserve our noble tribunes !|_ Come. 
[Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 
Before a gate of the city. 


Enter CoRIOLANUS, VOLUMNIA, VIRGILIA, ME- 
NENIUS, COMINIUS, with the young Nobility of 
Rome. 


Cor. Come, leave your tears : a brief fare- 
well: the beast ; 


Scene I, Rome. 


With many heads butts me away. Nay, 
mother, 

Where is your ancient courage? you were 
used 


To say extremity was the trier of spirits ; 
That common chances common men could 


bear 3 
That when the sea was calm all boats alike 


Show’d mastership in floating; fortune’s 
blows, 

When most struck home, being gentle wound- 
ed, craves 


A noble cunning : you wére used to load me 
With precepts that would make invincible 10 
The heart that conn’d them. 
Vir. O heavens! 0 heavens ! 
. Cor, Nay, I prithee, woman,— 
Vol. Now the red pestilence strike all trades 
in Rome, ° 
And occupations perish ! 
01. What, what, what! 
I shall be loved when [ am lack’d. Nay, 
mother. 
Resume that spirit, when you were wont to 


say. 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 

Six of his labors you’ld have done, and saved 
Your husband so much sweat. Cominius, 


oud CORIOLANUS, 


Droop not ; 
mother 
T'll do well yet. Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are salter than a younger man’s, 
And venomous to thine eyes. My sometime 


adieu. Farewell, my wife, es 


reneral, 
I have seen thee stern, and thou hast oft be- 
held 
Heart-hardening spectacles ; tell these sad 
women 


*Tis fond to wail inevitable strokes, 
As tis to laugh at’em. My mother, you wot 
well 


My hazards still have been your solace : and 

Bélieve’t not lightly—though I go alone, 

Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 

Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than seen— 
your son 

Will or exceed the common or be caught 

With cautelous baits and practice. 

Vol. My first son. 
Whither wilt thou go? Take good Cominius 
With thee awhile : determine on some course, 
More than a wild exposture to each chance 
abe ears 7 the way before thee. 

O the gods ! 

Conn. Ray follow thee a month, devise with 


Where hoa shalt rest, that thou mayst hear 
of us 

And we of thee : so if the time thrust forth 40 
A cause for thy repeal, we shall not send 
O’er the vast world to seek a single man, 
And lose advantage, which doth ever cool 
I’ the absence of the needer, 

Cor. Fare ye well : 
Thou pest years upon thee ; and thou art too 


u 
Of the wars’ surfeits, to go rove with one 
That’s me unbruised ; bring me but out at 


gat 
Come, my tick wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch, when I am forth, 
Bid me farewell, and smile. I pray you, come. 
While I remain above the ground, you shall 
Hear from me still, and never of me aught 
But what is like me formerly. 

Men. That’s worthily 
As any ear can hear. Come, let’s not wee). 
If I could shake off but one seven years 
From these old arms and legs, by the good 


gods, 
I’'ld with thee every foot. 


Cor. Give me thy hand ; 
Come. Exeunt. 
*Scene II. The same. A street neur the gate. 


Enter Sicryrus, Brurvus, and an Adile. 


Sic. Bid them all home; he’s gone, and 
we'll no further. 
The nobility are vex’d, whom we see have 
sided 
In his behalf. 
Bru. Now we have shown our power, 
Let us seem humbler after it is done 


Than when it was a-doing. 
Sic. Bid them home : 
Say their great enemy is gone, aud they 
Stand in their ancient strength, 
Bru. Dismiss them home, [Exit Zdile. 
Here comes his mother. 
Sic. Let’s not meet her. 
Bru. Why? 
Sic. They say she’s mad, 
Bru. They have ta’en note of us : keep on 
your way. 10 


Enter VoLUMNIA, VirGILIA, and MENENIUS. 


Vol. O, ye’re well met: the hoarded plague — 


o the gods 
Requite your love ! 
en. Peace, peace ; be not so loud. 
Vol. If one I could for weeping, you should 


hear. 
Nay, and you shall hearsome. [Zo Brutus] 
Will you be gone ? 
Vir, [To Sicinius] You shall stay too: I 
would I had the power 
To say so to my husband. 
Sic. Are you mankind ? 
Vol. Ay, fool; is thata shame? Note but 
this fool, 
Was not a man my father? Hadst thou fox- 


ship 
To banish him that struck more blows for 
Rome 
Than thou hast spoken words ? 
Sic. O blessed heayens ! 
Vol. More noble blows than ever thou wise 
words 21 
And ue Rome’s good. I'll tell thee what ; 
Nay, but eae shalt stay: too : I would my son 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 
His good sword in his hand. 
Sie. What then ? 
Vir. What then } 
He’ld make an end of thy posterity. 
Vol. Bastards and all, 
Good man, the wounds that he does bear for 
Rome ! 
Men. Come, come, peace. 
Sic. I would he had continued to his coun- 
try 30 
As he began, and not unknit himself 
he noble knot he made. 
rUs I would he had. 
Fou ‘T would he had’! ’Twas you in- 
censed the rabble : 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth 
As I can of those mysteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 
Bru, Pray, let us go. 
Vol. Now, pray, sir, get you gone : 
You haye done a brave deed. Ere you go, 
hear this :— 39 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meanest honse in Rome, so far my son— 
This lady’s husband here, this, do you see— 
Whom Lon haye banish'd, does exceed you 


Bru. Well, well, we'll leave you. 
Sic. ; Whiy stay we to be baited 
With one that wants her wits ? 
Vol. Take my prayers with you. 
Exeunt Tribunes. 
I would the gods had nothing else to do 
But to confirm my curses! Could I meet ’em 
But once a-day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to ’t. 7 
en. You have told them home ; 
And, by my troth, you have cause, You'll sup 
: ~ poe me ? 
ol. 


Anger’s my meat; I sup upon i 5 
se 
And so shall starve with feeding. Come, let’s 
go: 
Leave this faint puling and lament as I do, 


In anger, Juno-like. Come, come, come. 
Men. Fie, fie, fie ! [Exeunt. 


Scene Ill. A highway between Rome and 
: Antium. 
Enter a Roman and a Volsce, meeting. 


Rom. I know you well, sir, and you know 
me: your name, I think, is Adrian. 

Vols. Itis so, sir: traly, I have forgot you. 

Rom. Iam a Roman ; and my services are, 
as you are, against’em: know you me yet ? 

Vols. Nicanor ? no. 

Rom, The same, sir. 

Vols. You had more beard when I last saw 
you ; but your favor is well approved by your 
tongue. What's the news in Rome? I have 
a note from the Volscian state, to find you out 
there : you have well saved me a day’s jour- 
ney 
fiom. There hath been in Rome strange in- 
surrections ; the people against the senators, 
patricians, and nobles. 

Vols. Hath been ! is it ended, then ? Our 
state thinks not so: they are in a most warlike 
preparation, and hope to come upon them in 
the heat of their division. 19 

Rom. The main blaze of it is past, buta 
small thing would make it flame again: for 
the nobles receive so to heart the banishment 
of that worthy Coriolanus, that they are ina 
ripe aptness to take all power from the people 
and to pluck from them their tribunes for ever. 
- This lies glowing, I can tell you, and is almost 

mature for the violent breaking out. 

Vols. Coriolanus based t 

Rom, Banished, sir. 29 

Vols. You will be welcome with this intel- 
ligence, Nicanor. 7 

_Rom. The day serves well for them now. 
T have heard it said, the fittest time to.corrupt 
a man’s wife is when she’s fallen out with her 
husband. Your noble Tullus Aufidins will 
appear well in these wars, his great opposer, 


riolanus, being now in no request of his: 


country. - 

Vols, He cannot choose. I am most fortu- 
nate, thus accidentally to encounter you : you 
have ended my _bnsiness, and I will merrily 
accompany you home, 


CORTOLANUS. 


Rom. Ishall, between this and supper, tell 
you most strange things from Rome ; all tend- 
ing to the good of their adversaries. Have you 
an army ready, say you ? 

Vols. A most royal one; the centurions 
and their charges, distinctly billeted, already 
in the entertainment, and to be on foot at an 
hour’s warning. 50 

Rom. Lam joyful to hear of their readiness, 
and am the man, I think, that shall set them 
in present action. So, sir, heartily well met, 
and most glad of your company. 

Vols. You take my part from me, sir; I 
have the most cause to be glad of yours. 

Rom. Well, let us go together. [Hxeunt. 


Scene IV. Antium. Before Aw/fidius’s house. 
Enter CORIOLANUS in mean apparel, disguised 
and muffled. 

Cor, A goodly city is this Antium. City, 
Tis I that made thy widows : many an heir 
Of these fair edifices ’fore my wars , 
Have I heard groan and drop: then know me 


not, 
Lest that thy wives with spits and boys with 
stones 
In puny battle slay me. 
Enter a Citizen. 
Save you, sir. 
And you. 
‘or’. Direct me, if it be your will, 
Where great Aufidius lies : is he in Antium ? 
Cit. He is, and feasts the nobles of the 
state 
At his house this night. 
Cor. Which is his house, beseech you ? 10 
Cit. This, here before you. 
Cor. Thank you, sir : farewell. 
[Exit Citizen. 
O world, thy slippery turns! Friends now 
fast sworn, 
Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart, 
Whose house, whose bed, whose meal, and 
exercise, 
Are still together, who twin, as ’twere, in love 
Unseparable, shall within this hour, 
On a dissension of a doit, break out 
To bitterest enmity : so, fellest foes, 
Whose passions and whose plots haye broke 
their sleep, 
To take the one the other, by some chance, 20 
Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear 
friends 
And interjoin their issues, So with me : 
My birth-place hate I. and my love’s upon 
This enemy town. I'll enter: if he slay me, 
He does fair justice; if he give me way, 
I'll do his country service. [ Exit. 


ScenE V, Thesame. A hall in Aufidius’s 
house. 
Music within. _ Enter a Servingman. 


First Serv. Wine, wine, wine! What ser- 
vice is here | I think our fellows are acle 
; ) [Heit, 


60 


; Enter a second Servingman. 
Sec. Serv. Where's Cotus ? my master calls 
i {Evit. 


for him. Cotus ! 


Enter CoRIoLANUS. 
Cor, A goodly house : the feast smells well; 
but | 


u 
_ Appear not like a guest. 


Re-enter the first Servingman. 


First Serv. What would you have, friend ? 
whence are you ? Here’s no place for you: 


pray, go to the door. [ Exit. 

Cor. I have deserved no better entertain- 
ment, 

In being Coriolanus. 11 


Re-enter second Servingman. 


Sec. Serv. Whence are you, sir? Has the 
porter his eyes in his head, that he gives en- 
trance to such companions ? Pray, get you 
out. 

Cor, Away! 

Sec. Serv. Away! get you away. 

Cor. Now thou’rt troublesome, 

Sec. Serv. Are you so braye ? I'll have you 
talked with anon. 


Enter a third Servingman. 
him. 

Third Serv. What fellow’s this? 20 

First Serv. A strange one as ever I looked 

on : Icannot get him out of the house : pri- 

thee, call my master to him. [ Retires. 

Third Serv. What have you to do here, 


The first meets 


fellow? Pray you, avoid the house. 


Cor. Let me but stand; I will not hurt 


your hearth. 
Third Serv. What are you? 
Cor. A gentleman. - 
Third Serv. A marvellous poorone. 80 


Cor. True, so I am. 

Third Serv. Pray you, poor gentleman, 
take up some other station ; here’s no place 
for you ; pray you, avoid : come. 

Cor, Follow your function, go, and batten 
on cold bits. [Pushes him away. 

Third Serv. What, you will not ? Prithee, 
ca my master what a strange guest he has 

ere, 

Sec. Serv. And I shall. tExit. 

Third Serv. Where dwellest thou ? 40 

Cor. Under the canopy. 

Third Serv. Under the canopy ! 

Cor. Ay. 

Third Serv. Where's that ? 

Cor. I’ thecity of kites and crows. 

Third Serv, I the city of kites and crows ! 
What an assitis ! Then thou dwellest with 
daws too 

Cor. No, I serve not thy master. 

Third Serv. How, sir ! do you meddle with 
my master ? 51 

Cor. Ay; ’tis an honester service than to 
tieddie with thy mistress, 
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Thou pratest, and pratest ; serve with thy 
trencher, hence ! Fi 
[Beats him away. Exit third Servingman. 


Enter Avriprus with the second Servingman. 


Auf. Where is this fellow ? 
Sec. Serv. Here, sir: I'd have beaten him 
like a dog, but for disturbing the lords within. 
[ Retires. 
Auf. Whence comest thou ? what wouldst 
thou ? thy name ? 
Why speak’st not ? speak, man: what’s thy © 
name? 
Cor. If, Tullus, [Unmuffling. 60 | 
Not yet thou knowest me, and, seeing me, 
dost not 
Think me for the man I am, necessity 
Commands me name myself. 
Auf. What is thy name ? 
Cor, A name unmusical to the Volscians’ 


ears 
And harsh in sound to thine. 
Auf. Say, what’s thy name? 


Thou hasta grim appearance, and thy face _ 
Bears acommand in’t ; though thy tackle’s 
torn, {name ? 
Thou show’st a noble vessel: what’s thy 
Cor. Prepare thy brow to frown : know’st 
thou me yet ? 
Auf. Lknow thee not : thy name ? 70 
ae My name is Caius Marcius, who hath 
one 
To thee particularly and to all the Volsces 
Great hurt and mischief; thereto witness 
may j 
My surname, Coriolanus : the painful service, 
The extreme’ dangers and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country are requited 
But with that surname ; a good memory, 
And witness of the malice and displeasure 
Which thou shouldst bear me: only thatname 
remains ; ; 
The cruelty and envy of the people, 80 
Permitted by our dastard nobles, who i 
Have all forsook me, hath devour’d the rest; 
And suffer’d me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop’d out of Rome, Now this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth ; not out of 
hope— 
Mistake me not—to save my life, for if 
I had fear’d Geath, of all the men i’ the world 
I would have ’voided thee, but in mere spite, 
To be full quit of those my banishers, 
Stand I before thee here. Then ifthou hast 90 
A heart of wreak in thee, that wilt revenge 
Thine own particular wrongs and stop those 
maims ; ; 
Of shame seen through thy country, speed — 
thee straight, . 
And make my misery serve thy turn : so use it 
That my revengeful services may prove ‘ 
As benefits to thee, for I will fight 
Against my canker’d country with the spleen 
Of all the under fiends. But if so be ‘aa 
Thou darest not this and that to prove more 
fortunes _ , 3; 
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Thou'rt tired, then, in a word, lalsoam 100 
Longer to live most weary, and present 
My throat to thee and to thy ancient malice ; 
Which not to cut would show thee but a fool, 
Since [ have ever follow’d thee with hate, 
Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country’s 
breast, 
And cannot live but to thy shame, unless 
It be to do thee service. 
Auf. O Marcius, Marcius'! 
Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from 
my heart 
A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 
Should from yond cloud speak divine things, 
And say ‘’Tis true,’ Tl’ 1d not believe them 
more lil 
Than thee, all uoble Marcius. Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke 
And iy the moon with splinters: here I 
¢ 
The anvil of my sword, and do contest 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love 
As ever in ambitious strength I did : 
Contend against thy valor. Know thou first, 
T loved the maidI married ; neverman 120 
Sigh’d truer breath ; but that I see thee here, 
Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt heart 
Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold. Why, thou Mars! I 
tell thee, 
We have a power on foot ; and I had purpose 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or lose mine arm for’t: thou hast beat me out 
Twelve several times, and I have nightly 
since 
Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyself and me ; 
We have been down together in my sleep, 130 
Unbuckling helms, fisting each other’s throat, 
And waked half dead with nothing. Worthy 
Marcius, 
Had we no quarrel else to Rome, but that 
‘Thou art thence banish’d, we would muster all 
From twelve to seventy, and pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 
Like a bold flood o’er-bear. O, come, go in, 
And take our friendly senators by the hands ; 
Who now are here, taking their leaves of me, 
Who am prepared against your territories, 
Though not for Rome itself. 
Cor. You bless me, gods ! 
Auf. Therefore, most absolute sir, if thou 
wilt have 
The leading of thine own revenges, take 
The one half of my commission ; and set 
down— 
As best thou art experienced, since thou 
know’st 
Thy country’s strength and weakness,—thine 
own ways ; 
Whether to knock against the gates of Rome, 
Orrudely visit them in parts remote, 
To fright them, ere destroy. But come in : 
Let me commend thee first to those that shall 
Say yea to thy desires. A thousand wel- 
comes | ‘ 151 
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And more a friend than e’er an enemy ; 
Yet, Marcius,*that was much, Your hand : 
most welcome ! 
[E£xeunt Corivlanus and Aujfidius. The 
two Servingmen come forward. 

First Serv. Here’s a strange alteration ! 

Sec. Serv. By my hand, I had thought to 
have strucken him with a cudgel ; and yet my 
mind gave me his clothes made a false report 
of him. 

First Serv. What an arm he has! he 
turned me about with his finger and his 
thumb, as one would set up a top. 161 

Sec. Serv. Nay, I knew by his face that 
there was something in him : he had, sir, a 
kind of face, methought,—I cannot tell how to 
term it. 

First Serv. He had so; looking as it 
were—would I were hanged, but I thought 
there was more in him than I could think. 

Sec. Serv. So did I, I'll be sworn: he is 
simply the rarest man i’ the world. 

irst Serv. I think he is: but a greater sol- 
dier than he you wot on. WL 

Sec. Serv. Who, my master ? 

First Serv. Nay, it’s no matter for that. 

See. Serv. Worth six on him. 

First Serv, Nay, not so neither: but Itake | 
him to be the greater soldier. : 
Sec. Serv. Faith, look you, one cannot tell 
how to say that ; for the defence of a town, 

our general is excellent. 

First Serv. Ay, and for an assault too. 180 


Re-enter third Servingman. 


Third Serv, O slaves, I can tell you news,— 
news, you rascals ! : 

First and Sec. Serv. 
let's partake, 

Third Serv. YT would not bé a Roman, of all 
nations ; I had as lieve be a condemned man. 

First and See. Serv. Wherefore? where- 
fore ? 

Third Serv. Why, here’s he that was wont 
to thwack our general, Caius Marcius. 

First Serv. Why do you say ‘thwack our 
general’? 191 
* Third Serv. Ido not say ‘thwack our gen- 
me ;’ but he was always good enough for 

im, 

Sec. Serv. Come, weare fellows and friends: 
he was ever too hard for him ; [ have heard 
him say so himself. 

First Serv. He was too hard for him di- 
rectly, to say the troth on’t ; before Corioli he 
scotched him and notched him like a carbon- 
ado. 

See. Serv. An hehad been cannibally given, 
he might have broiled and eaten him too. 201 

First Serv. But, more of thy news ? 

Third Serv. Why, he is so made on here 
within, as if he were son and heir to Mars 5 
set at upper end o’ the table ; no question 
asked him by any of the senators, but they 
stand bald before him: our general himself 
makes a mistress of him ; sanctifies himself, 


What, what, what? 


~ table. 
' of Rome gates by the ears ; he will mow all 
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_. with’s hand and turns up the white o’ the eye | About their functions friendly. 


to his discourse. But the bottom of the news 


‘is, our general is cut i’ the middle and but one 
half of what he was yesterday ; for the other 


has half, by the entreaty and grant of the whole 
He'll go, he says, and sowl the porter 


down before him, and leave his passage 
polled. 

Sec. Serv. And he’s as like to do’t as any 
man I can imagine. 

Third Serv. Do’t! he will do’t; for, look 
you, sir, he has as many friends as enemies ; 
which friends, sir, as it were, durst not, look 
you, sir, show themselves, as we term it, his 
friends whilst he’s in directitude. 

First Serv. Directitude ! what's that ? 

Third Serv. But when they shall see, sir, 
his crest up again, aud the man in blood, they 


» will out of their burrows, like conies after rain, 


and revel all with him. 

First Serv. But when goes this forward ? 

Third Serv. To-morrow; to-day; presently; 
you shall Have the drum struck up this after- 
noon : ‘tis, as-itevere, a parcel of their feast, 
and to be executed ere they wipe their lips. 

Sec. Serv. Why, then we shall haye a stir- 
ring world again. This peace is nothing, but 
to rust iron, increase tailors, and breed ballad- 
makers. . : 

First Serv. Let me have war, say I ; it ex- 
ceeds peace as far as day does night ; it’s 
spritely, waking, audible, and full of vent. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy ; mulled, 
deaf, sleepy, insensible; a getter of more 
bastard children than war’s a destroyer of 
men. 241 

Sec. Serv. ’Tis so: and as war, in some 
sort, may be said to be a ravisher, so it cannot 
ae denied but peace is a great maker of cuck- 
olds. 

First Serv. 
another. 

Third Serv. Reason ; because they then less 
need one another. The wars for my money, 
Thope to see Romans as cheap as Volscians. 
They are rising, they are rising. 250 

All. In, in, in, in! [EZxeunt 


Ay, and it makes men hate one 


Scene VI. Rome. A public place. 
Enier Storntus and Brutus. 


Sic. We hear not of him, neither need we 
fear him ; 
His remedies are tame i’ the present peace 
And quietness of the people, which before 
Were in wild hurry. Here do we make his 
friends 
Blush that the world goes well, who rather 


had 

Mbough they themselves did suffer by’t, be- 
10 

Dissentious numbers pestering streets than 


see 
Qur tradesmen singing in their shops and 


Had loved you as we did. 


Bru. Westood to’t in good time, [Enter 
Menenius.| Is this Menenius ? 10 
Sic. ’Tis he, *tis he: O, he is grown most 
kind of late. : 
Both Tri® Hail, sir! 
Men. Hail to you both ! 
Sie. Your Coriolanus 
Is not much miss’d, but with his friends : 
The commonwealth doth stand, and so would 


do, 
Were he more angry at it. 
Men; All’s well; and might haye been 
much ‘béetter, if : . 
He could have temporized. 
Sic. : Where is he, hear you? 
Men. Nay, I hear nothing : his mother and 
his wife 
Hear nothing from him. 


Enter three or four Citizens. 


Citizens. The gods preserve you both ! 
Sic, God-den, our neighbors. 20 
Bru. God-den to you all, god-den to you 


- all. 
First Cit. Ourselves, our wives, and chil- 
dren, on our knees, 
Are bound to pray for you both. 
SiG Live, and thrive! 
Bru. Farewell, kind neighbors: we wish’d 
Coriolanus 


Now the gods keep you ! 
Farewell, farewell. r 
[Exeunt Citizens. 
Sic. This is a happier and more comely 
time ; ‘ 
Than when these fellows ran about the streets, 
Crying confusion. 
ru. Caius Marcius was : 
A worthy officer i’ the war ; but insolent, 30 
Es with pride, ambitious past all think- 
ng; 
Self-loving,— 
Sie. And affecting one sole throne, 
Without assistance. . 
Men. I think not so. ‘ 
Sic. We should by this, to all our lamen-— 


Citizens. 
Both Tri. 


ion, 
Ifhe had gone forth consul, found it so. 
Bru. The gods have well prevented it, and 


Rome 
Sits safe and still without him. 


Enter an Maile. 

Aid. Worthy tribunes, 
There is a slave, whom we have putin prison, — 
Reports, the Voisces with two several powers — 
Are enter’d in the Roman territories, 40 
And with the deepest malice of the war 
Destroy what hes before ’em, ‘ 

Men. ’Tis Aufidius, 
Who, hearing of our Marcius’ banishmen 
Thrusts forth his horns again into the world ; 
Which Bas inshell’d when Marcius stood for 

me, <a 


a And durst not once peep out. 


Sic. Come, what talk you 
Of Marcius ? i 
Bru. Go see this rumorer whipp’d. It 


cannot be 
The Volsces dare break with us. 
Men. Cannot be ! 
We have record that very well it can, 
And three examples of the like have been 50 
Within my age. But reason witl: the fellow, 
Before you punish him, where he heard this, 
Lest you shall chance to whip your infor- 
mation 
And beat the messenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded. 


Sie. Tell not me : 
I know this cannot be. 
Bru. Not possible, 
Enier a Messenger. 
Mess. The nobles in great earnestness are 


going 
All to the senate-house : some news is come _ 
That turns their countenances, 


pSic: ’Tis this slave :— 
Go whip him, ’fore the people’s eyes :—his 
raising ; 60 
Nothing but his report. 
Mess. » Yes, worthy sir, 


The slave’s report is seconded ; and more, 
More fearful, is deliver’d. 
ste. What more fearful ? 
It is spoke freely out of many 
mouths— 
How probable I do not know—that Marcius, 
Join’d with Aufidius, leads a power ’gainst 
Rome, 
And vows revenge as spacious as between 
The young’ st and oldest thing. 
Sie. This is most likely ! 
- Bru, Raised only, that the weaker sort 
may wish 
Good Marcius home again. 
Sic. The very trick on’t. 70 
Men. This is unlikely : 
He and Aufidius can no more atone 
Than violentest contrariety. 
Enter a second Messenger. 

. Sec. Mess. You are sent for to the senate : 
A fearful army, led by Caius Marcius 
Associated with Aufidius, rages 
Upon our territories ; and have already 
O’erborne their way, consumed with fire, and 

to 


ok 
What lay before them. 
Enter Comintus. 
Com. O, you have made good work ! 
Men. What news ? what news? 80 
Com. You have holp to ravish your own 
daughters and 
To melt the city leads upon vonr pates, 
To see your wives dishonor’d to your noses,— 
Men. What's the news ? what’s the news? 
; eT our temples hurned in their cement, 
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Your franchises, whereon you stood, confined 
Into an auger’s bore. 
Men. Pray now, your news ? 
You have made fair work, I fear me.—Pray, 
your news ?— 
If Mareius should be join’d with Volscians,— 
Com. Tf! 
He is their god ; he leads them like a thing 91 
Made by some other deity than nature, 
That shapes man better ; and they follow him, 
Against us brats, with no less cunfi‘lence 
Than boys pursuing summer buttertlies, 
Or butchers killing flies. 
Men. You have made good work, 


| You and your apron-men ; you that stood so 


much 
Upon the voice of occupation and 
The breath of garlic-eaters ! 


Com. He will shake 
Your Rome about your ears. 
Men. As Hercules 


Did shake down mellow fruit. You have made 
fair work ! 100 
Bru. But is this true, sir? 
Com. Ay ; and you'll look pale 
Before you find it other. ATl the regions 
Do smilingly revolt ; and who resist 
Are mock’d for valiant ignorance, 
And perish constant fools. Who is't can blame 
him ? 
Your enemies and his find something in him 
Men, Weare all undone, unless 
The noble man have mercy. 
Com. Who shall ask it ? 
The tribunes cannot do’t for shame ; the peo- 


ple : 
Deserve such pity of him as the wolf 110 
Does of the shepherds: for his best friends, if 
they [him even 
Should say ‘ Be good to Rome,’ they charged. 
As those should do that had deserved his hate, 
And therein show’d like enemies, 
Men, 2 Tis-teyer 
If he were putting to my house the brand 
That should consume it, I have not the face 
To say ‘ Beseech you, cease.’ You have made 
fair hands, 
You and your crafts ! you have crafted fair ! 
Com. : You have brought 
A trembling upon Rome, such as was neyer 
So incapable of help. 
Both Triz Say not we brought it, 120 
Men. How! Was it we? we loved him ; 
but, like beasts : 
And cowardly nobles, gave way unto your 


clusters, 
Who did hoot him out o’ the city. 
Com. But I fear 


They’ll roar him in again. Tullus Aufidius, 
The second name of men, obeys his points 
As if he were his officer : desperation 

Is all the policy, strength and defence, 

That Rome can make against them. 


Enter a troop of Citizens. 
Men,, 


Here come the clusters, 


’ Coriolanus’ exile. 


And is Aufidius with him? You are they 


That made the air unwholesome, when you 
cast 130 
Your stinking greasy caps in hooting at 
Now he’s coming ; 
And not a hair upon a soldier’s head 
Which will not prove a whip : as many cox- 
» combs 
As you threw caps up will he tumble down, 
And pay you for your voices. *Tis no matter; 
Tf he could burn us all into one coal, 
We have deserved it. 
Citizens. Faith, we hear fearful news. 
First Cit. For mine own part, 
When I said, banish him, I said ‘twas pity. 
Sec. Cit, And so did I. 141 
Third Cit. And so did I; and, to say the 
truth, so did very many of us: that we did, 
we did for the best ; and though we willingly 
consented to his banishment, yet it was against 
our will. 
Com. Ye’re goodly things, you voices ! 
Men. You haye made 
Good work, you and your cry! Shall’s to the 
Capitol ? 
Com. O, ay, what else ? 
[Exeunt Cominius and Menenius. 
Sic. Go, masters, get you home; be not 
dismay’d ; 150. 
These are a side that would be glad to have 
This true which they so seem to fear, Go 
home, 
And show no sign of fear. 
First Cit. The gods be good to us! Come, 
masters, let’s home. I ever said we werei’ the 
wrong when we banished him. 


Sec. Cit. So did we all. But, come, let’s 
home. [Exeunt Citizens. 
Bru, 1 donot like this news. 


_ Sie. Nor I. 
Bru. Let’s to the Capitol. Would half my 
wealth 160 


Would buy this for a lie! 
Sic. Pray, let us go. 
T Btibaiit 
Screnz VII. A camp, at a small distance 
from Rome. 
Enter Avrrpis and his Lieutenant. 
Auf. Do they still fly to the Roman ? 


Dieu. do not know what witchceraft’s in 
him, but 


_ Your soldiers use him as the grace ’fore meat, 


Their talk at table, and their thanks at end ; 
And you are darken’d in this action, sir, 
Even by your own. 

Auf. I cannot help it now, 


- Unless, by using means, I lame the foot 


our design. He bears himself more 
proudilier, 

Even to my person, than I thought he would 
When first I did embrace him : yet his nature 
In that’s no changeling ; and I must excuse 
What cannot be amended. 

jeu. _ _ Yet I wish, sir,— 
1 mean for your particuiar,—you had not 
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Join’d in commission with him ; but either’ 
Had borne the action of yourself, or else 
To him had left it solely. 

Auf. Yunderstand thee well; and be thon 


sure, 

When he shall come to his account, he knows 
not 

What I can urge against him. Although it 
seems, 

And so he thinks, and is no less apparent 20 

To the vulgar eye, that he bears all things 


uinly. 
And shows good husbandry for the Volscian 
state, 4 
Fights dragon-like, and does achieve as soon 
As draw his sword ; yet he hath left undone 
That which shall break his neck or hazard 
mine ; ; 
Whene’er we come to our account. 
Liew. Sir, I beseech you, think you he’ll 
carry Rome ? 
Auf All places yield to him ere he sits | 


Own 3 

And the nobility of Rome are bis : 

The senators and patricians love him too: 30 } 

The tribunes are no soldiers ; andtheirpeople = 

Will be as rash in the repeal, as hasty ~ 

To expel him thence. I think he’ll be to Rome 

Asis the osprey to the fish, who takes it 

By sovereignty of nature. First he was 

A noble servant to them ; but he could not 

Curry his, honors even : whether ’twas pride, 

Which out of daily fortune ever taints 

The happy man ; whether defect of judgment, 

To fail in the disposing of those chances 40 

Which he vas lord of ; or whether nature, 

Not to be other than one thing, not moving 

From the casque to the cushion, but command- 
ing peace 

Even with the same austerity and garb 

As he controll’d the war ; but one of these— 

As he hath spices of them all, not all, 

For I dare so far free him—made him fear’d, * 

So hated, and so banish’d: but he has amerit, 

To choke it in the ntterance. So our virtues 

Lie in the interpretation of the time : 

And power, unto itself most commendable, 

tHath not a tomb so evident as a chair 

To extol what it hath done. 

One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one ~ 


nail ; 
Rights by rights falter, strengths by strengths _ 


do fail. 
Come, ne away. When, Caius, Rome is 
thine, 
Thou art poo:’st of all ; then shortly art thon 
mine, . [Bxeunt. 
ACT Y. 
Scene I. Rome. A public place. 


Enter Menentus, Comintus, Stcrnivs, Brr- 
rus, and others. 


Men. No, Tl not go: you hear what he 
hath said, 
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Which i sometime his general ; who loved 
Hy) = 

In a most dear particular. He call’d me father: 

But what o’ that ? Go, you that banish’d him; 

A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 

The way into his mercy : nay, if he coy’d 

To hear Cominius speak, I’ll keep at home. 

Com. He would not seem to know me. 

Men. Do you hear ? 

Com. Yet one time he did call me by my 

~ namie: 
1 urged our old acquaintance, and the drops 10 
That we have bled together. Coriolanus 
He would not answer to : forbad all names ; 
He was a kind of nothing, titleless, 
Till he had forged himself a name o’ the fire 
+ Of burning Romie. 

Men. Why, so : you have made good work! 
A pair of te minies that have rack’d for Rome, 
To make coals cheap,—a noble memory ! 

ass I minded him how royal wae to par- 

on 
When it was less expected : he replied, 

It wasa bare petition of a state 
To one whom they had punish’d. 
Men. Very well : 

Could he say less ? 

Com. I offer’d to awaken his regard 
For’s private friends : his answer to me was, 
He could not stay to pick them in a pile 
Of noisome musty chaff : he said ’twas folly, 
For one poor grain or two, to leave unburnt, 
And still to nose the offence. 

Men. For one poor grain or two ! 
Tam ed ofthose; his mother, wife, os 


ild, 
And thi brave fellow too, we are the grains : 
You are the musty chaff ; and you are smelt 
Above the moon: we must be burnt for you. 
Sic. Nay, pray, be patient: if you refuse 
your ai 
In this so never-needed help, yet do not 
Upbraid’s with our distress. But, sure, if you 
Won be your country’s pleader, your good 
tongue, 
More than the instant army we can make, 
Might stop our countryman. 
Men No, I’ll not meddle. 


Sic. Pray you, go to him. 
Men. What should I do? 
Bru. Only make trial what your love can 


() 40 
For Rome, towards Marcius. 
Men. Well, and say that Marcius 
Return me, as Cominius is return’d, 
Unheard ; what then ? 
But as a discontented friend, grief-shot 
With his unkindness ? say t be so? 
Sic. Yet your good will 
Must eave bed thanks from Rome, after the 
meas 
As you tnietided well. 


I'll undertake ’t : 
I think he’ll hear me. Yet. to bite his lin 


hum at good Cominius, much unhearts 


He was not taken well ; he had not dined: 50 
The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold, and then 
We pont upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we haye stuff’d. 
These pipes and these conveyances of our 
blood 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 
Than in our priest-like fasts: therefore Pll 
watch him 
Till he be dieted to my request, 
And then Pll set upon him. 
Bru. You know the very road into bis 
kindness, 
And cannot lose your way. 
Men. Good faith, Tl prove him, 60 
Speed en it will. -I shall ere long have knowl- 
edge 
Of my success. [Eeit. 
Com. He’ll never hear him. 
Sie. Not? 
Com. I tell you, he does sit in gold, his eye 
Red as *twould burn Rome ; and fis injury 
The gaoler to his pity. I kneel’ d before him ; 
*Twas very faintly he said ‘Rise ;’ dismiss’ d 
me 
Thus, with his speechless hand: what he 
would do. 
He sent in writing after me ; what he would 


not, 

Bound with an oath to yield to his conditions: 

So that all hope is vain, 70 

Unless his noble mother, and his wife ; 

Who, as I hear, mean to solicit him 

For mercy to his country. Therefore, let’s 

hence, 

And with our fair entreaties haste them on, 

[Exeunt. 


Scene II. Entrance of the Volscian camp 
before ome. Two Sentinels on guard. 


Enter to them, MENEN1US. 


First Sen. Stay : whence are you ? 

Sec, Sen. Stand, and go back, 

Men. You guard like men ; tis well : but, 

by your leave, 
Iam an officer of state, and come 
To speak with Coriolanus. 

First Sen. From whence ? 

Men. . From Rome. ~ 

First Sen. You may not pass, you must re= 

turn : our general 
Will no more hear from thence. 
Sec. Sen. You'll see your Rome embraced 
with fire before 
You'll speak with Coriolanus. 

Men. Good my friends, 
Ifyou have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks, 
My name hath touch’d your ears : it is Me- 

nenius. SES 

First Sen. Be it so; go back: the virtue 

of your name 

Is ead here passable. 
« [tell thee, fellow, 
‘The ‘general is my loyer : Lhave been. 


7 
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The book at his good acts, whence men have 
rea 

His name unparallel’d, haply amplified ; 

For I have ever f verified iny friends, 

Of whom he’s chief, with all the size that 


verity ; 

Would without lapsing suffer: nay, some- 
times, 

Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, 20 

IT have tumbled past the throw; and in his 
praise 

Have almost stamp’d the leasing : therefore, 
fellow, 


I must have leave to pass. 
First Sen. Faith, sir, if you had told as 
_many lies in his behalf as you have uttered 
words in your own, you should not pass here; 
no, though it were as virtuous to lie as to live 
chastely. Therefore, go back. 

Men. Prithee, fellow, remember my name 
is Menenius,always factionary on the party of 
your general. 31 

Sec, Sen. Howsoever you have been his liar, 
as you say you have, I am one that, telling 
true under him, must say, you cannot pass, 
Therefore, go back. 

2n. Has he dined, canst thou tell? for I 
would not speak with hiw till after dinner. 

First Sen... You are # Roman, are you? 

Mn. Lam, as thy general is. 

First Sen. Then you should hate Rome, as 
he does. Can you, when you have pushed 
out your gates the very defender of them, and, 
in a violent popular ignorance, given your 
enemy your shield, thin to front his revenges 
with the easy groans of old women, the vir- 
ginal palms of your daughters, or with the 
ee intercession of such a decayed dotant 
as you seem to be? Can you think to blow 
out the intended fire your city is ready to 
flame in, wita such weak breath as this ? No, 
you are deceived ; therefore, back to Rome, 
and prepare for your execution : you are con- 
demned, our general has sworn you out of re- 
prieve and pardon. 

Men. Sirrah, if thy captain knew I were 
here, he woald use me with estimation. 

Sec. Sen. Come, my captain knows you not. 

Men. mean, thy general. 

First Sen. My general cares not for you. 
Back, I say, go ; lest I let forth your half-pint 
of blood ; back,—that’s the utmost of your 
having: back. 

Men. Nay, but, fellow, fellow,— 


Enter Corniovanus and Auriprus. 


-Cor. What's the matter ? 

Men. Now, you companion, I'll say an 
errand for you : you shall know now that Iam 
in estimation ; you shall perceive that a Jack 

uardant. cannot office me from my son Corio- 
anus : guess, but by my entertainment with 
him, if thou standest not i’ the state of hanging, 
or of some death more long in spectatorship, 
and crueller in suffering ; behold now pres- 
gutly, and swoon, for what's ta come upon 


thee, [Zo Cor.] The glorious gods sit in 
hourly synod about thy particular prosperity, 
and love thee no worse than thy old father 
Menenius does! O my son, my son! thou art 
preparing fire for us ; look thee, here’s water 
to quench it. Iwas hardly moved to come to 
thee ; but being assured none but myself could 
move thee, Ihave been blown out of your 
gates with sighs ; and conjure thee to pardon 
Rome, and thy petitionary countrymen,. The 
good gods assuage thy wrath, and turn the 
dregs of it upon this yarlet here,—this, who, 
like a block, hath denied my access to thee. 


Cor, Away! 
Men. How! away! 
Cor. Wife, mother, child, I know not. My 


affairs F 
Are servanted to others: though I owe 
My revenge properly, my remission lies 90 
In Volscian breasts. That we have been famil- 


jar, 
Ingrate forgetfulness shall poison, rather 
Than pity note how much. Therefore, be gone. 
Mine ears against your suits are stronger than 
Your gates against my force. Yet, for I loved 


thee, 
Take this along ; [ writ it for thy sake, 
[Gives a letter. 
And would have sent it Another word, 
Menenius, 
I will not hear thee speak. This man, Aufidius 
Was my beloved in Rome : yet thou behold’st i 
Auf. You keep a constant temper, 100 
[Exeunt Coriolanus and Aufidius, 
Oe Se Now, sir, is your name Mene- 
nius 


Sec. Sen. ’Tis a spell, you see, of much 
power: you know the way home again. 

First Sen. Do you hear how we are shent 
for keeping your greatness back ? 

Sec. Sen. What cause, do you think, I have 
to swoon ? ; 

Men. I neither care for the world nor your 
general ; for such things as you, I can scarce 
think there’s any, ye’re so slight. He that 
hath a will to die by himself fears it not from 
another: let your general do his worst. For 
you, be that you are, long ; and your misery 
increase with your age ! I say to you, as I was 
said to, Away ! 7 [ Bxit. 

First Sen. A noble fellow, I warrant him. 

Sec, Sen. The worthy fellow is our general: 
he’s the rock, the oak not to be wind-shaken. 

[Exeunt. 


Scrnx III. The tent of Coriolanus 
Enter Cortouanus, Auriprus, and others. 


Cor. We will before the walls of Rome to« 
morrow 
Set down our host. My partnerin this action, 
You must report to 
plainly 
I have borne this business, 
A Only their ends 


\ hoon respected ; stopp’d your ears against, 


e Volscian lords, how — 


4 
4 


Scene 11] — 


The general suit of Rome ; never admitted 
A private whisper, no, not with such friends 
That thought them sure of you. 

Cor. This last old man, 
Whom with a crack’d heart I have sent to Rome, 
Loved me above the measure of a father ; 10 
Nay, godded me, indeed. Their latest refuge 
Was to send him ; for whose old love I have, 
ehoveh I show’d sourly to him, once more 

offer’d 


The first conditions, which they did refuse 

And cannot now accept ; to grace him only 

That thought he could do more, a very little 

I have yielded to : fresh embassies and suits, 

Nor from the state nor private friends, here- 
after 

Will L lend ear to. Ha! what shout is this? 

[Shout within. 
Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 20 
In the same time ’tis made ? I will not 


Enter in mourning habits, Virciu1a, Vo- 
LuMnIA, leading young MARCIUS, VALERIA, 
and Attendants, ‘ 


My wife comes foremost ; then the honor’d 
mould 
Wherein this trunk was framed, and in her 


han 

The grandchild to her blood. But, out, affec- 
tion ! 

All bond and privilege of nature, break ! 

Let it be virtuous to be obstinate. 

What is that curt’sy worth ? or those doves’ 


eyes, 
Which can inake gods forsworn ? I melt, and 


am not 
Of Bironger earth than others. My mother 
OWS ; 
As if Olympus to a molehill should 30 
In supplication nod : and my young boy 
Hath an aspect of intercession, which 
Great nature cries ‘ Deny not.’ Let the Volsces 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy ; I'll never 
Be such a gosling to obey instinct, but stand, 
As if a man were author of himself 
And knew \no other kin. 
PAG } My lord and husband ! 
Cor. These eyes are not the same I wore 
in Rome, 

Vir. The sorrow that delivers us thus 
changed 
Makes you think so 

Cor. Like a dullactor now, 40 
{ have forgot my part, and I am out, 
Even to a full disgrace. Best of my flesh, 


Forgive my tyranny ; but do not say 


For that ‘Forgive our Romans,’ O, a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 
Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that 


SS 
I carried from thee, dear ; and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er since. You gods! I prate, 
And the most noble mother of the world 
Leave unsaluted : sink, my knee, i’ the earth; 
Kneels, 


J . Qf thy deep duty more impression show 51 
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Than that of common sons. 

ol. O, stand up blest ! 
Whilst, with no softer cushion than the flint, 
I kneel before thee ; and unproperly 
Show duty, as mistaken all this while 
Between the child and parent. [Kneels. 

Cor. What is this ? 
Your knees fo me? to your corrected son? 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars ; then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’against the fiery sun}; 
Murdering impossibility, to make 61 
What cannot be, slight work. 

Vol. Thou art my warrior ; 
I holp to frame thee. Do you know this lady? 

Cor. The noble sister of Publicola, 

The moon of Rome, chaste as the icicle 
That’s curdied by the frost from purest snow 
And hangs on Dian’s temple : dear Valeria ! 

Vol. This is a poor epitome of yours, 
Which by the interpretation of full time 
May show like all yourself. 

Cor. The god of soldiers, 70 
With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness ; that thou mayst 


rove 
To Bhane unvulnerable, and stick i’ the wars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw, 
And saying those that eye thee! 

Vol. Your knee, sirrah. 


Cor, That’s my brave boy! 
Vol. Even he, your wife, this lady, and 
myself, 
Are suitors to you. 
Cor. I beseech you, peace : 


Or, if you’ld ask, remember this before : 

The thing I have forsworn to grant may never 

Be held by youdenials. Donot bidme’ 81 

Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate 

Again with Rome’s mechanics : tell me not 

Wherein I seem unnatural: desire not 

Toally my rages and revenges with 

Your colder reasons. 
Vol. O, no more, no more ! 

You have said you will not grant us any thing; 

For we have nothing else to ask, but that 

Which you deny already : yet we will ask ; 

That, if you fail in our request, the blame 90 

May hang upon your hardness; therefore hear 


Cor. Aufidins, and you Volsces, mark ; for 
we'l 
Hear nought from Rome in private. Your 


request ? 
Vol. Should we be silent and not speak, our 


raiment 
And state of bodies would bewray what life 
We have led since thy exile. Think with thy- 
self 


How more unfortunate than all living women 

Are we come hither: since that thy sight, 
which should 

Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance 
with comforts, 

Constrains them weep and shake with fear and 
SQETOW j 100 


‘ 


— 64 


Making the mother, wife and child to see 
The son, the husband and the father tearing 
His country’s bowels out. And to poor we 

_ Thine enmity’s most capital: thou barr’st us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
That all but we enjoy ; for how can we, 
Alas, how can we for our country pray, 
Whereto we are bound, together with thy 

victory, 
Whereto we are bound ? alack, or we must lose 
The country, our dear nurse, or else thy per- 
11 


; = 60n; 
Our comfort in the country. We must find 
An evident calamity, though we had 
Our wish, which side should win: for either 

thou 

Must, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles thorough our streets, or else 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin, 
And bear the palm for having bravely shed 
Thy.wife and children’s blood, For myself, 


son, 
I purpose not to wait on fortune till 
These wars determine: if 1 cannot persuade 

thee 120 
Rather to show a noble grace to both parts 
Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy country than to tread— 
Trust to’t; thou shalt not—on thy mother’s 


womb, 
That brought thee to this world. 


Vir. Ay, and mine, 
That brought you forth this boy, to keep your 
name 
Living to time. 


Young Mar, A’ shall not tread on me ; 
Pilrunaway till lam bigger, but then P’ll fight. 
‘Cor. Not of a woman’s tenderness to be, 

Requires nor child nor woman’s face to see. 

I have sat too long. [ Rising. 181 

Vol. Nay, go not from us thus. 

If it were so that our request did tend 

To save tie Romans, thereby to destroy 

The Volsces whom you serve, you might con- 
demn us, 

As poisonous of your honor : no ; our suit 

Is, that you reconcile them: while the Volsces 

May say ‘This mercy we have show’d ;’ the 
Romans, 

‘This we received ;’ and each in either side 

Give the all-hail to thee, and ery ‘ Be blest 

For making up this peace!’ Thou know’st, 
great son, 140 

The end of war’s uncertain, but this certain, 

That, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 

Which thou shalt thereby reap is such a name, 

Whose mepelition will be dogg’d with curses ; 

Whose chronicle thus writ: ‘The man was 


noble, 
But with his last attempt he wiped it out ; 
Destroy’d his country, and his name remains 
To the ensuing age abhorr’d.’ Speak to me, 


son : 
Thou hast affected the fine strains of honor, 


‘To imitate the graces of the gods ; 150 
‘To tear with thunder the wide checks o’ the air, 
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And yet to charge thy sulphur with a bolt ” 

That should but rive an oak. Why dost not — 
speak ? 

Think’st thou it honorable for a noble man 

Still to remember wrongs? Daughter, speak — 
you: 

He vere not for your weeping. Speak thon, 


oy: 
Perhaps thy childishness will move him more 
Than can our reasons. There’s no man in the 

world 
More bound to ’s mother ; yet here he lets me 


prate 
Like onei’ the stocks. Thou hast neverin thy 
i 160 


ife 
Show’d thy dear mother any courtesy, 
When she, poor hen, fond of no second brood, 
Has cluck’d thee to the wars and safely home, 
Loaden with honor. Say my request’s unjust, 
And spurn me back = but if it be not so, 
Thou at not honest ; and the gods will plague 
thee, 
That thou restrain’st from me the duty which 
To a mother’s part belongs. He.turns away: 
Down, ladies; let us shame him with our 
knees. 169 
To his surname Coriolanus ‘longs more pride 
Than pity to our prayers. Down : an end ; 
This is the last : so we will home to Rome, 
And die among our neighbors. Nay, be- 
hold ’s : 
This boy; that cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneels and holds up hands for fellowship, 
Does reason our petition with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny ’t. Come, let us go ; 
This fellow had a Volscian to his mother ; 
His wife is in Corioli and his child 
Like him by chance. Yet give us our dis- 
teh : 180 
Iam hush’d until our city be a-fire, 
And then I'll speak a little. : 
[He holds her by the hand, silent. 
Cor. O mother, mother ! 
What oe you done? Behold, the heavens 
0 ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O my mother, mother! Q! 
You have won a happy victory to Rome ; 
But, for your son,—believe it, O, believe it, 
Most donperoualy you have with him pre- 
vail'd, 
If not most mortal to him. But, let it come, 
Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 190 
Yl gery convenient peace. Now, good Au- 
ius, 
Were you in my stead, would you have heard 
A mother less ? or granted less, Aufidius ? 
Auf. Iwas moved withal. 
Cor. I dare be sworn you were: 
And, sir, it is no little thing to make 
Mine eyes to sweat compassion, . But, good 


sir, 
What peace you’ll make, advise me: for my 


part, Z 
Tl not to Rome, Pll back with you ; and pray 
you, <- 


Scrnz v1.] 
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Stand to me in this cause. O mother! wife ! 
Auf. [Aside.] Lam glad thou hast set thy 
mercy and thy honor 200 
At difference in thee : out of that I'll work 
Myself a former fortune. 
[The Ladies make signs to Coriolanus. 
Cor. Ay, by and by ; 
[To Volumnia, Virgilia, &e. 
But i will drink together ; and you shall 
ear 
A better witness back than words, which we, 
On like conditions, will have counter-seal’d. 
Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deserve 
To havea temple built you : all the swords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 


Could not have made this peace. [Hxeunt. 209 | 


Scene IV. Rome. A public place. 
Enter MENENIUs and Srcrntus. 
Men. See you yond coign o’ the Capitol, 
yond corner-stone ? 
Sic. Why, what of that? 
Men. If it be possible for you to displace it 
with your little tinger, there is some hope the 


. ladies of Rome, especially his mother, may 


revail with him. But I say there is no hope 
in’t : our throats are sentenced and stay upon 
execution. 

Sie. Is’t possible that so short a time can 
alter the condition of a man ! 10 

Men. There is differency between a grub 
and a butterfly ; yet_your butterfly was a grub. 
This Marcius is grown from man to dragon : 
rad has wings; he’s more than a creeping 
thing, 

Sic He loved his mother dearly. 

Men. Sodid heme: and he no more re- 
members his mother now than an eight-year- 
old horse. The tartness of his face sours ripe 
grapes: when he walks, he moves like an en- 
gine, and the ground shrinks before his tread- 
ing: he is able to pierce a corslet with his 
eye ; talks like a knell, and his hum is a bat- 
tery. He sits in his state, as a thing made for 
Alexander. What he bids be done is finished 
with his bidding. 
but eternity and a heaven to throne in. 

Sic. Yes, mercy, if you report him truly. 

Men. J paint him in the character. Mark 
what mercy his mother shall bring from him : 
there is no more mercy in him than there is 
milk in a male tiger ; that shall our poor city 
find : and all this is long of you. 

Sic. The gods be good unto us ! 

Men. No, in sucha case the gods will not 
be good unto us. When we banished him, we 
respected not them ; and, he returning to break 
our necks, they respect not us. 

Enter a Messenger, 
Mess. Sir, if you’ld save your life, fly to 
your house : 
The phen haye got your fellow-tribune 
And hale him up and down, all swearing, if 40 
The Roman ladies bring not comfort home, 
They'll give him death by inches, 


He wants nothing of a god- 


Enter a second Messenger. 


Sic. What’s the news ? 

Sec. Mess. Good news, good news ; the la- 
dies have prevail’d, 

The Volscians are dislodged, and Marcius 


gone : 
A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 
Be not the expulsion of the Tarquins. 


‘ic. Friend, 

Art thou certain this is true? is it most cer- 
tain ? 

Sec. ee As certain as I know the sun is 


Te: 

Where as you lurk’d, that you make doubt 
of it ? 

Ne’er through an arch so hurried the blown 
i 50 


tide, 
As the recomforted through the gates. Why, 
hark you! [Trumpets ; hautboys ; drums 
‘ beat ; all together. 
The trumpets, sackbnts, psalteries and fifes, 
Tabors and cymbals and the shouting Romans, 
Make the sun dance. Hark you ! 
[4 shout within. 
Men. This is good news ; 
I will go meet the ladies. This Volumnia 
Is worth of consuls, senators, patricians, 
A city full ; of tribunes, such as you, 
A sea ane land full. You have pray’d well 
to-day : 
This morning for ten thousand of your throats 
Td not have given a doit. Hark, how they 


joy ! [Music still, with shouts. 60 
Sic. YVirst, the gods bless you for your tid- 
ings ; next, 
Accept my thankfulness. 
Sec. Mess. Sir, we have all. 


Great cause to give great thanks. 
eC. They are near the city ? 
Sec. Mess. Almost at point to enter. 
Sic. We will meet them, 
And help the joy, [Bxeunt. 


Scmne V, The same. A street near the gate. 


Enter two Senators with VoLUMNIA, VIRGILIA, 
VALERIA, &¢. passing over the stage, fol- 
lowed by Patricians and others. 


First Sen. Behold our patroness, the life of 
Rome ! 
Call all your tribes together, praise the gods, 
And make triumphant fires ; strew flowers be- 
fore them : 
Unshont the noise that banish’d Marcius, 
Repeal him with the welcome of his mother ; 
Cry ‘ Welcome, ladies, welcome !’ 
Welcome, ladies, 
[4 flourish with drums and trum 
pets, Eweunt. 


Scene VI. <Antium. A public place. 
Enter Tutus Aurivivs, with Attendants, 


Auf. Go tell the lords 0’ the city I am here : 
Deliver them this paper : ‘having read it, 
Bid them repair to the market-place ; where I, 


1. 
Welcome ! 
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Even in theirs and in the commons’ ears, - 
‘Will vouch the truth of it. Him I accuse 
The city ports by this hath enter’d and 
Intends to appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himself with words : dispatch. 

i [EHxeunt Altendants. 


Enter three or four Conspirators of AUFIDIUs’ 
Jaction. 


Most welcome ! 
First Con. How is it with our general ? 
5 uf. Even so 10 
As with a man by his own alms empoison’d, 
And with his charity slain. 
Sec. Con. Most noble sir, 
-If you do hold the same intent wherein 
You wish’d us parties, we’ll deliver you 
Of your great danger. 


uf. 
We must proceed as we do find the people 
Third Con. The people will remain uncer- 
tain whilst 
’Twixt you there’s difference ; but the fall of 
either 
Makes the survivor heir of all. 

Auf. I know it ; 
And my pretext to strike at him admits 20 
A good construction. I raised him, and I 

awn’ d 
Mine honor for his truth: who being so 
heighten’d, [tery, 
He water’d his new plants with dews of flat- 
Seducing so my friends ; and, to this end, 
He bow’d his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unswayable and free. 

Thard Con. Sir, his stoutness 
When he did stand for consul, which he lost 
By lack of stooping,— 

Auf. That I would have spoke of : 29 
Being banish’d for’t, he came unto my hearth; 
Presented to my knife his throat : I took him; 

. Made him joint-seryant with me; gave him 


Sir, I cannot tell : 


way 
In all his own desires ; nay, let him choose 
Out of my files, his projects to accomplish. 
My best and freshest men ; served his design- 

ments 
In mine own person ; holp to reap the fame 
Which he did end all his ; and took some pride 
To do myself this wrong : till, at the last, 
I seem’d his follower, not partner, and 
He waged me with his countenance, asif 40 
' Thad been mercenary. 
_ First Con. So he did, my lord : 
The army marvell’d at it, and, in the last, 
When he had carried Rome and that we look’d 
For no less spoil than glory,— 

uf. There was it: 

For ‘rca my sinews shall be stretch’d upon 


im. 
Ata few drops of women’s rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies, he sold the blood and labor 
Of our great action : therefore shall he die, 
And I’ll renew me in his fall. But, hark ! 
[Drums and trumpets sound, with great 
; shouts of the People. 


, He has betray’d your business, and given up,” 


First Con. Your native town you enter’d 
like a post, 
And had no welcomes home : but he returns, 
Splitting the air with noise. a 

Sec. Con. And patient fools, 

Whose children he hath slain, their base 
throats tear ; 
With giving him glory. : 

Third Con. Therefore, at your vantage, 
Ere he express himself, or move the people 
With a would say, let him feel your 

swor 
Which we will second. When he lies along, 
After your way his tale pronounced shall bury _ 
His reasons with his body. 
uf. Say no more : 
Here come the lords. 


Enter the Lords of the city. 


All the Lords. You-are most welcome home. 

Auf. I have not deserved it, 
But, worthy lords, have you with heed perused 
What [ have written to you ? 

Lords. We have. 

First Lord. And grieve to hear’t. 
What faults he made before the last, I think 
Might have found easy fines : but there to end 
Where he was to begin and give away 
The benefit of our levies, answering us 
With our own charge, making a treaty where 
There was a yielding,—this admits no excuse. 

Auf. He approaches : you shall hear him. 70 


Enter CoRIOLANUS, marching with drum and 
colors ; commoners being with him. 


Cor. Hail, lords! I am return’d your sol- 


ier, 

No more infected with my country’s love 

Than when I parted hence, but still subsisting 

Under your great command, You are to know 

That prosperously I have attempted and 

With bloody passage led your wars even to 

The Bree of Rome. Our spoils we have brought 
ome 

Do more than counterpoise a full third part 

The charges of the action. We have made 


peace 

With no Jess honor to the Antiates 80 

Than hae to the Romans ; and we here de- 
iver, 


Subscribed by the consuls and patricians, 
Together with the seal o’ the senate, what 
‘We have compounded on. 

Auf. Read it not, noble lords ; 
But tell the traitor, in the high’st degree - 


He hath abused your powers. 
Cor. Traitor | how now ! 
Auf. Ay, traitor, Marcius! 
C Marcius! 


or. 
Auf. Ay, Marcius, Caius Marcius: dost thou 


think 
I'll grace thee with that robbery, thy stol’n 


name 4 
Coriolanus in Corioli ? 90 
You lords and heads o’ the state, perfidiously 
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For certain drops of salt, your city Rome, 
I say * your city,’ to his wife and mother ; 
Breaking his oath and resolution like 
A twist of rotten silk, never admitting 
Counsel o’ the war, but at his nurse’s tears 
He whined and roar’d away your victory, 
That pages blush’d at him and men of heart 
Look’d wondering each at other. 
Cor. Hear’st thou, Mars ? 100 
Auf. Name not the god, thou boy of tears! 
Cor. Ha! 
Auf. No more. 
Cor. Measureless liar, thou hast made my 
heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy ! O slave! 
Pardon me, lords, ’tis the first time that ever 
i was forced to scold. Your judgments, my 


grave lords, 

Must give this cur the lie: and his own no- 
tion— 

Who ‘hcoml my stripes impress’d upon him ; 
that : 


Must bear my beating to his grave—shall join 

To thrust the lie unto him. 110 

First Lord. Peace, both, and hear me 
speak, 

Cor. Cut me to pieces, Volsces ; men and 


‘ lads, 
Stain all your edges on me. Boy! false 
hound ! 

If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there, 
That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Flutter’d your Volscians in Corioli : 
Alone I did it. Boy ! 

Auf. Why, noble lords, 
Will gow be put in mind of his blind fortune, 
Whic wae your shame, by this unholy brag- 
ga > 
*Fore your own eyes and ears ? 

All Consp. Let him die for’t. 120 

All the people. ‘Tear him to pieces.’ ‘Do 
it presently.’ ‘He killed my son.’ ‘My 
daughter.’ ‘He killed my cousin Marcus,’ 
‘He killed my father,’ 

Sec. Lord. Peace, ho! no outrage : peace! 
The man is noble and his fame folds-in 

} 


This orb o’ the earth. His last offences to us 
Shall have judicious hearing. Stand, Aufid- 


ius, 
And trouble not the peace. 

Cor. O that I had him, 
With six Aufidiuses, or more, his tribe, 130 
To use my lawful sword ! 

a Insolent villain ! 

All Consp. Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him ! 

[The Conspirators draw, and kill Corie= 
lanus : Aujidius stands on his body. 

Lords. Hold, hold, hold, hold f 

Auf. My noble masters, hear me speak. 

First Lord. O Tullus,— 

Sec. Lord. Thou hast done a deed whereat 

valor will weep. 

Third Lord. Tread not upon him. Masters 

all, be quiet ; 
Put up your swords. 
Auf. My lords, when you shall know—as 
in this rage, 
Provoked by him, you cannot—the great dan- 


ger 
Which this man’s life did owe you, you'll re- 


joice 
That he is thus-cut off. Please it your honors 
To call me to your senate, I’ll deliver 141 


Myself your loyal servant, or endure 
Your heaviest censure. 

Furst Lord. Bear from hence his body ; 
And mourn you for him : let him be regarded 
As the most noble corse that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn. 

Sec. Lord. His own impatience 
Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame, 
Let's make the best of it. 

Auf. My rage is gone ; 
And Tam struck with sorrow. Take him up, 
Help, three o’ the chiefest soldiers ; I'll be one, 
Beat thou the drum, that it speak mournfully: 
Trail your steel pikes. Though in this city he 
Hath widow’d and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury, 

Yet he shall have a noble memory. 
Assist.  [Hxeunt, bearing the body of Corio- 
lanus, A dead march sounded. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This play is, beyond reasonable doubt, only in part the work of Shakespeare. Whether. Shake- 
gpeare worked upon materials furnished by an older play, or whether he left his play a f-agment to 
be completed by another hand, is uncertain ; the former supposition is perhaps the correct one, and 
the older writer may possibly have been George Wilkins. ‘There is a substantial agreement among 
the best critics as to what portions of the play are Shakespeare’s and what are not. ‘The following 
-may be distinguished, with some confidence, as the nou-Shakespearian parts: ActI., Se. L, L, 189— 
240, 258-~-273 (or? from entrance of Apemantus to end of scene), I. (certainly) ; Act II., Se. 1, L. 
45—124 ; all Act IIL., except.Se.vi., L .98—115; Act IV., Se. u., L. 30—50, (?) 111., L. 292—362, 399— 
413, 454543; Act V. (2) Se. 1., L. i.—59, U., 1, There is no external evidence which helps to deter- 
_ mine the date at which Shakespeare wrote his part of the play, but it was probably later than Macbeth — 
- andearlierthan Pericles. The year 1607 isa date which cannot be very far astray, The sources of 

the play were Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure, a passage in Plutarch’s Life of Mark Antony, and in 
-particular, a dialogue of Lucian. But if Shakespeare worked upon an older play, it may have been _ 
through it that he obtained the materials which appear to come through Lucian. Although only a — 
fragment, Shakespeare’s part of Timon is written witb the highest dramatic energy. Nothing ismore 
intense than the conception and rendering of Timon’s feelings when he turns in hatred: from the evil 
world, The rich Lord Timon has lived in a rose-colored mist of pleasant delusions. The confe 
of favors has been with him a mode of kindly self-indulgence, and he has assumed that every one 
is as liberal-hearted and of as bee te Sara ea hd as himself. Out of his pleasant dream he wakes to find 
_ the baseness, the selfishness, the ingratitude of the world ; and he passes violently over from his 
~ former lax philanthropy to a fierce hatred of mankind. The practical Alcibiades sets at once about 
righting the wrongs which he has suffered ; but 'Timon can only rage and then die. His rage implies 
the elements of a possible noblenessin hiin ; he cannot acclimatize himself, as Alcibiades can, to 
the harsh and polluted air of the world; yet the rage also proceeds from a weakness of nature. eo 
dog-like Apemantus accepts, well-contented, the evil which Alcibiades would punish, and from 
_ which Timon flies: he barks and snarls, but does not really suffer, The play is a painful one, un- 
relieved by the presence of beauty or human worth, 
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ACT T. 
Scene I. Athens. A hull in Timon’s house. 


Enter Poet, Painter, Jeweller, Merchant, and 
others, at several doors. 


Poet. Good day, sir. 


Pain. lam glad you’re well. 
Poet. I have not seen you long: how goes 
the world ? 


Pain. It wears, sir, as it grows. 

Poet. Ay, that’s well known: 
But what particular rarity ? what strange, 
Which manifold record not matches ? See, 
Magicof bounty ! all these spirits thy power 
Hath conjured to attend. I know the mer- 


chant. 
Pain. J know them both ; th’ other’s a 


jeweller. 
Mer. O, ’tis a worthy lord. 
Jew. Nay, that’s most fix’d. 
Mer. A mostincomparable man, breathed, 
as it were, 10 
To an untirable and continuate goodness : 
He passes, 


Jew. If he will touch the estimate: but, 
for that— 
Poet, [Feciting to himself] ‘When we for 
recompense have praised the vile, 
It stains the glory in that happy verse 
Which aptly sings the good. 
Mer. Tis a good form. 
[Looking at the jewel. 
Jew. And rich : here is a water, look ye. 
Pain. You are rapt, sir, in some work, 
some dedication = 
To the great lord. 
Poet. A thing slipp’d idly from me. 20 
Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes 
-From whence ’tis nourish’d; the fire i’ the 


Shows not till it be struck ; our gentle flame 
Provokes itself and like the current flies 
Each bound it chafes. What have you there ? 
Pain, A picture, sir. When comes your 
book forth ? 
Poet. Upon the heels of my presentment, 


sir. 
Let’s see your piece. 
Pain. ’Tis a good piece. 
Poet. So’tis : this comes off well and ex- 
cellent. 
Pain. Indifferent. 
Poet. Admirable : how this grace 30 


Speaks his own standing! what a mental 


power 
This eye shoots forth ! how big imagination 
Moves in this lip! to the dumbness of the ges- 


ture 
One might interpret. 
Pain. tis a pretty mocking of the life. 
Here is a touch ; is’t good? 
I will say of it, 


It tutors nature ; artificial strife 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life. 


Enter certain Senators, and pass over. 


Pain. How this lord is follow’d ! 
Poet. Thesenators of Athens: happy man! 
Pain. Look, more ! 41 
Poet. You see this confluence, this great 
flood of visitors. 
Lhaye, in this rough work, shaped out a man, 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and 


hug 

With amplest entertainment : my free drift 

Halts not particularly, but moves itself 

In a wide sea of wax : no levell’d malice 

Infects one comma in the course I hold ; 

But flies an eagle flight, bold and forth on, 

Leaving no tract behind. 50 
Pain. How shall I understand you ? F 
Poet. I will unbolt to you 

You see how all conditions, how all minds, 

As well of glib and slippery creatures as 

Of grave and austere quality, tender down 

Their services to Lord Timon : his large for- 

tune 
Upon his good and gracious nature hanging 
Subdues and properties to his love and tend- 


ance 
All sorts of hearts ; yea, from the glass-faced 
flatterer 
To Apemantus, that few things loves better 
Than to abhor himself ; even he drops down 
The knee before him and returns in peace 61 
Most rich in Timon’s nod. 
Pain. I saw them speak together. 
Pee pe I have upon a high and pleasant 
i 


Feign’d Fortune to be throned : the base o’ 
the mount 
Is rank’d with all deserts, all kind of natures, 
That labor on the bosom of this sphere 
To propagate their states : amongst them all, 
Whose eyes are on this sovereign lady fix’d, 
One do J personate of Lord Timon’s frame, 
Whom Fortune with her ivory hand wafts to 
er ; 70 
Whose present grace to present slaves and 
servants 
Translates his rivals. 
‘ain. - Tis conceived to scope. 
This throne; this Fortune, and this hill, me- 
thinks, 
With one man beckon’d from the rest below, 
Bowing his head against the steepy mount 
To climb his happiness would be well ex- 
press’d 
In our condition. 
Poet. Nay, sir, but hear me on. 
All those which were his fellows but of late, 
Some better than his value, on the moment 


Follow his strides, his lobbies. fill with ber 


ance 
Rain sacrificial Sepa in his ear, 
Make sacred even his stirrup, and through 


him 
Drink the free air. 


Pain. Ay, marry, what of these ? 
Poet. When Fortune in her shift and 
change of mood 
Spurns dow her late beloved, all his depend- 
ants 


Which labor’d after him to the mountain’s top 

Even on their knees and hands, let him slip 
down, 

Not one accompanying his declining foot. 

Pain. °Tis common: 

A thousand moral paintings I can show 90 

That shall demonstrate these quick blows of 
Fortune’s 

_ More Beeney than words. Yet you do 

we 
Toshow Lord Timon that mean eyes have seen 
The foot above the head. 


Trumpets sound, Enter Lorp Timon, address- 
ing himself courteously to every suitor; a 
Messenger from VENTIDIUS talking with 
hin; Lucius and other servants following. 


Tim. Imprison’d is he, say you ? 
Mess. Ay, my good lord: five talents is 
his debt, 
His means’ most short, his creditors most 
strait : 
Your honorable letter he desires 
To those have shut him up ; which failing, 
ag his comfort. 
Noble Ventidius ! pret oo 
T ate not of that feather to shake off 
My pend when he must need me. I do Laer 
him 
A gentleman that well deservesa bony : 
Which he shall have: [ll pay the debt, and 
free him 
Mess. Your lordship ever binds him. 
Tim. poeaena me to him : I will send his 
ranso 
And being eattantiined: bid him come to me. 
’Tis not enough to help ‘the feeble up, 
But to support him after. Fare you well. 
Mess. All happiness to your honor! [Exit. 


Enter an old Athenian. 


Old Ath. Lord Timon, hear me speak. 
Tim. Freely, good father. 110 
Old Ath. Thou hasta servant named Lu- 
cilius. 
Tim. Lhave so : what of him ? 
Old Ath. Most noble Timon, call the man 
before thee. 
Tim. Attends he here, or no? Lucilius! 
Luc. Here, at your lordship’s service. 
Old Ath. This fellow here, Lord Timon, 
this thy creature, 
By night frequents my house. I am aman 
t ae my first have been inclined to 


And es femtate deserves an heir more raised 
ae one which holds a trencher. 
Well; what further ? 120 
Pia eAih. One® duly aanghtes have lire 
J kin else, 
‘On whom I may confer what I have got : 
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The maid is fair, o° the younzest for « bride, 
And [have bred her at my dearest cust 
In qualities of the best, This maui of thine 
Attempts her love : [ prithee, noble lord, 
Join with me to forbid him her resort ; 
Myself have spoke i in vain. 

The man is honest, 


Tim: 
Old Ath. Therefore he will be, Timon : 
His honesty rewards him in itself ; 130 
It must not bear my daughter. 
Tim. Does she love him ? 
Old Ath, She is young and apt: 
Our own precedent passions do instruct us 
What levity’s in youth. 


Tim. [To Lucilius] Love you the maid ? 
Etta _ Ay, my good lord, and she accepts of 


Old Ath. If in her marriage my consent be 
missing, 
I call the gods to witness, I will choose 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 
aue pishonsee her all. 
How shall she be endow’d, * 
If he ‘be mated with an equal husband ? 140 
Old Ath. Three talents on the present ; in 
future, all. 
Tim. one gentleman of mine hath served 
me long : 
To build his fortune I will strain a little, 
For ’tis a bond in men. Give him thy daugh- 
ter: 
What you bestow, in himT’ll counterpoise, 
And make him weigh with her. 
Old Ath. Most noble lord, 
Pawn me to this your honor, she is his. 
Tim. My hand to thee ; mine honor on 
my promise. 
Tue. Humbly I thank your lordship: 
never may 
The state or fortune fall into my keeping, 150 
Which is not owed to you! 
[Exeunt Lucilius and Old Athenian. 
Poet. Vouchsafe my labor, and long live 
your lordship ! 


Tim. Lean you’; 3 you shall hear from — 
me ai 
Go not eae “What have you there, my 
friend ? 
Pain, <A piece of painting, which I do be- 
seech 
Your lordship to accept. 
Tim. Painting is welcome, 


The painting is almost the natural man ; 

For since dishonor traffics with man’s nature, 
He is but outside : these pencill’d figures are 
Even such as they give out. I like your work; 
And zat pha find I like it: wait attend-— 


Till eat these further from me. 4 
Poin. The gods preserve ye! 
Tim. Wellfare you, gentleman : give me 

your hand ; 

We mitst needs dine together, Sir, your jewel 

Hath suffer’d under praise. > 
Jew at, my lord ! dispraise? 
Tim. A mere satiety of commendations, ‘ 


—- 
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If [ should pay you for't as ’tis extoll’d, 
Tt would unclew me quite. 
* Jer: My lord, ’tis rated 
As those which sell would give: but-you well 
know, 
Things of like value differing in the owners 
Are prized by their masters ; believe’t, dear 
lord, 171 
You mend the jewel by the wearing it. 
Tim. Well mock’d. 
Mer. No, my good lord ; he speaks the com- 
mon tongue, 
Which all men speak with him. 
ea who comes here : will you be 
chi : 


Enter APEMANTUS. 
Jew. We'll bear, with your lordship. 


Mer. He’ll spare none. 
Tim. Good morrow to thee, gentle Ape- 
mantus ! 


Apem. Till I be gentle, stay thou for thy 
good morrow ; 
When thou art Timon’s dog, and these knaves 
honest. 180 
Tim. Why dost thou call them knaves? 
7 BODE now et eeaye ae - 
pe. e they not Athenians 
im. Yes 


Apem. Then I repent not. 

Jew. You know me, Apemartus ? 

Apem. Thou know’st I do : [eall’d thee by 
thy name. 

Tim. Thou art proud, Apemantus. 

Apem. Of nothing so much as that lam 
not like Timon. 190 

Tim. Whither art going? 

Apem. To knock out an honest Athenian’s 
brains. 199 

Tim. That's a deed thou’lt die for. 

Apem. Right, if doing nothing be death by 
the law. 
Tim. How likest thou this picture, ApenET 


‘tus ? 

A The best, for the innocence. 

m. Wrought he not well that painted it? 

Apem. He wrought better tnat made the 
painter ; and yet he’s but a filthy piece of 
work. 

Pain. You're a dog. 

Apem. Thy mother’s of my generation : 
what’s she, if I be a dog ? 

Tim. Wilt dine with me, Apemantus ? 

Apem. No ; I eat not lords. 

tm. An thou shouldst, thou ’ldst anger 

ladies. 
" Apem. O, they eat lords ; so they come by 
great bellies. 210 

Tim. That's a lascivious apprehension. 

Apem. Sothou apprehendest it : take it for 
thy labor. 

Tim. How dost thou like this jewel, Ape- 
mantus ? 

Apem:. Not so well as plain-dealing, which 
will not cost a man a doit. 

Tim, What dost thou think ’tis worth ? 


Apem. Not worth my thinking. How now, 
poet ! 220 
Poet. How now, philosopher ! 

Apem. Thou liest. 

Poet. Art not one? 

Apem. Yes, 

Poet. Then I lie not. 

Apem. Art nota poet ? 

Poet. Yes. 

Apem. Then thou liest.: look in thy last 
work, where thou hast feigned him a worthy 
fellow. 

Poet. That’s not feigned ; he is so. 230 

Apem. Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to 
pay thee for thy labor : he that loves to be 
flattered is worthy o’ the flatterer, Heavens, 
that I were a lord ! 

Tim. What wouldst do then, Apemantus ? 

Apem. E’en as Apemantus does now ; hate 
a lord with my heart. 


Tim. What, thyself? 

Apem, Ay. 

Tim. - Wherefore ? 240 

bie ° {That I had no angry wit to be a 
ord. 


Art not thou a merchant ? 

Mer. Ay, Apemantus. 

Apem. ‘Traffic confound thee, if the gods 
will not ! 

Mer, If traffic do it, the gods do it. 

Ajpem. Traffic’s thy god ; and thy god con- 
found thee ! 


Trumpet sounds. Enter a Messenger. 


Tim. What trumpet’s that? 
Mess. *Tis Alcibiades, and some twenty 
horse, 260 
All of companionship, 
Tum. Pray, entertain them; give them guide 
to us. [Exeunt some Attendants. 
You must needs dine with me: go not you 
hence ‘ 
Till I have thank’d you : when dinner’s done, 
Show me this piece. I am joyful of your 
sights, 


Enter ALcrBraADEs, with the rest. 
Most welcome, sir! 
Apem. So, so, there ! 
Aches contract and starve your supple joints ! 
That there should be small love ’mongst these 
sweet knaves, [bred ont 
And all this courtesy! The strain of man’s 
Into baboon and monkey. 260 
glee. Sir, you have saved my longing, and 
feed 


Most hungerly on your sight. 

Tim. Right welcome, sir ! 
Ere we depart, we’ll share a bounteous time 
In different pleasures. Pray you, let us in. 

[Exeunt all except Apemantus. 


Enter two Lords, 
First Lord. What time o’ day is’t, Apeman- 


tus 
‘Apem. Time to be honest. 
d al 


First Lord. That time serves still. 
Apem. The more accursed thou, that still 
omitt’ st it. 
Sec. Lord. Thou art going to Lord Timon’s 
feast ? 270 
Apem, Ay, tosee meat fill knaves and wine 
heat fools. 
Sec. Lord. Fare thee well; fare thee well. 
Apem. Thou art afoolto bid me farewell 
twice, 
Sec. Lord. Why, Apemantus ? 
Apem. Shouldst have kept one to thyself, 
for [ mean to give tlice none. 
First Lord. Wang thyself ! 
Apem. No, I will do nothing at thy bidding: 
make thy requests to thy friend. 
Sec. Lord. Away, unpeaceable dog, or I’ll 
spurn thee hence ! 281 
Apem, Iwill fly, like a dog, the heels 0’ the 
ass. [ Exit. 
First Lord. He's opposite to humanity. 
Come, shall we in, 
And taste Lord Timon’s bounty ? he outgoes 
The very heart of kindness. 
Sec. Lord. He pours it out; Plutus, the god 
.of gold, 
Ts but his steward: no meed, but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself ; no gift to him, 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding 290 
All use of quittance. 
First Lord. The noblest mind he carries 
That ever govern’d man. 
See. Lord. Long may he live in fortunes ! 
Shall we in ? 
First Lord, Vl keep vou company. 
[2xeunt. 


Scmnz Il. A Mls bea pe in Timon’ s 
LOUSC. 

Tuutboys playing loud music. .A great ban- 
quet served in; FrAvius and others attend- 
ing ; then enter Lorp Timon, ALCIBIADES, 

Lords, Senators, and Venvipius. Then 
comes, dropping, after all, APEMANTUS, dis- 
contentedly, like himself. 

Ven, Most honor’d Timon, 

It hath pleased the gods to remember my 

father’s age, 

And call him to long peace. 

He is gone happy, and has left me rich : 

Then, as in grateful virtue I am bound 

To your free heart, I do return those talents, 

Doubled with thanks and service, from whose 


help 
I derived liberty. 
Tim. O, by no means, 
Honest Ventidius ; you mistake my love: 
1 gave it freely ever ; and there’s none 10 
Can truly say he gives, if he receives : 
If our betters play at that game, we must not 


dare 
To imitate them ; faults that are rich are fair. 
Ven. A noble spirit! 
im. Nay, my lords, 
[They all stand ceremoniously looking 
on Timon. 


Ceremony was but devised at first 


To set a gloss on faint deeds, hollow we — 


comes, 
Recanting goodness, sorry ere ’tis shown ; 
But where there is true friendship, there needs 
none. 
Pray, sit ; more welcome are ye to my for- 
tunes : : : 
Than my fortunes to me. [They sit. 20 
First Lord, My lord, we always have con- 
fess’d it. 
Apem. Ho; ho, confess’d it ! hang’d it, have 
you not? if 
Tim. O, Apemantus, you are welcome, 


Apem. No; * 


You shall not make me welcome : 
I come to have thee thrust me out of doors, 
Tim. Fie, thou’rt a churl; ye’ve got a 
humor there 
Does not become a man ; ’tis much to blame, 
They say, my lords, ‘ ira furor brevis est;’ but 
yond man is ever angry. Go, lef him haye a 
table by himself, for he does neither affect 
company, nor is he fit for’t, indeed. 31 
Apem. Let me stay at thine apperil, Timon : 
I come to observe ; I give thee warning on’t. 
Tim. I take no heed of thee ; thou’rt an 
Athenian, therefore welcome : I myself would 
have no power ; prithee, let ‘my meat make 
thee silent. 
Apem. 1 scorn thy meat ; ’twould choke me, 
for I should ne’er flatter thee. O you gods, 


' what a tiumber of men eat Timon, and he sees 


7emnot! It grieves me to see so many dip 
their meat in one man’s blood ; and all the 
madnass is, he cheers them up too. 

{ wonder men dare trust themselves with men: 
Methinks they should invite them without 

knives ; 

Good for their meat, and safer for their lives. 
There’s much example for’t ; the fellow that 


sits next him now, parts bread with him, ~ 


pledges the breath of him in a divided draught, 

is the readiest man vo kill him: ’t has been 

proved, 

to drink at meals ; 

Lest they should spy my windpipe’s danger- 
ous notes : 


Great men should drink with harness on their 


* throats. 
Tim. My lord, in heart ; and let the health 
go round. [lord. 


Sec. Lord. Let it flow this way, my good 

Apem. Flow this way ! A brave fellow ! 
he hence his tides well. Those healths will 
make thee and thy state look ill, Timon. 
Here’s that which is too weak to be a sinner, 
honest water, which ne’er left mani’ the 
mire : . 60 
This and my food are equals ; there’s no odds: 
Feasts ie too proud to give thanks to the 

gods, 


Apemantus’ grace. 


Immortal gods, I crave no pelf ; 
I pray for no man but myself : 


If were a huge man, I should teas , 


~ 
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Grant I may never proye so fond, 

To trust man on his oath or bond ; 

Or a harlot, for her weeping ; 

Or a dog, that seems a-sleeping : 

Ora keeper with my freedom ; 

Or my friends, if I should need ’em. 70 

Amen, So fall to’t : 

Rich men sin, and I eat root. 

[Eats and drinks. 

Much good {dich thy good heart, Apemantus! 

Tim. Captain Alcibiades, your heart’s in 
the field now. [lord. 

Alcib, My heart is ever at your service, my 

Tim. You had rather be at a breakfast of 
enemies than a dinner of friends. 79 

Alcib. Sothey were bleeding-new, my lord, 
there’s no meat like’em: I could wish my 
best friend at such a feast. 

Apem. Would all those flatterers were 
thine enemies then, that then thou mightst 
kill ’em and bid me to ’em ! 

First Lord. Might we but have that happi- 
ness, my lord, that you would once use our 
hearts, whereby we might express some part 
of our zeals, we should think ourselves for 
ever perfect. e 90 

Tim. ©, no doubt, my good friends, but 
the gods themselves have provided that I shall 
have much help from you : how had you been 
my friends else? why have you that chari-. 
table title from thousands, did not you chiefly 
belong to my heart? I have told more of you 
to myself than you can with modesty speak in 
your own behalf ; and thus far I confirm you. 
O you gods, think I, what need we have any 
friends, if we should ne’er have need of ’em ? 
they were the most needless creatures living. 
should we ne’er have use for ’em, and would 
most resemble sweet instruments hung up in 
eases that keep their sounds to themselves. 
Why, I have often wished myself poorer, that 

I might come nearer to you. We are born to 
do benefits ; and what better or properer can 
we call our own than~the riches of our 
friends? 0, what a precious comfort ’tis, to 
have so many, like brothers, commanding one 
another’s fortunes! O joy, e’en made away 
ere ’t can be born ! Mine eyes cannot hold out 
water, methinks: to forget their faults, I 
drink to you. 

Apem. Thou weepest to make them drink, 


; 'imon. 

= See Lord. Joy had the like conception in 

5) our eyes 

And at that instant like a babe Sesune Up: 

Apem. Ho,ho! I laugh to think that babe 

a bastard 

z Third Lord. 1 promise you, my lord, you 

= moyed me much, 

14 Apem. Much ! [Tucket, within, 


Tim, What means that trump ? 
Enter a Servant, 


Bs How now? 120 
_ . Serv. Please you, my lord, there are cer- 
___ tain ladies most desirous of admittance, 
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Tim. Ladies ! what are their wills ? 

Serv. There comes with them a forerunner, 
my lord, which bears that office, to signify 
their pleasures. 

Tim, I pray, let them be admitted. 


Enter Curr. 


Cup. Hailtothee, worthy Timon, and to all 
That of his bounties taste! The five best 
senses 
Acknowledge thee their patron; and come 
freely 130 
To gratulate thy plenteous bosom : th’ ear, 
Taste, touch and smell, pleased from thy 
table rise ; 
They only now come but to feast thine eyes. 
Tim. They’re welcome all; let ’°em have 
kind admittance : 
Music, make their welcome ! [Exit Cupid. 
First Lord. You see, my lord, how ample 
you're beloved. 


Music. Re-enter Cupmp with a mask of 
Ladies as Amazons, with lutes in their 
hands, dancing and playing. 


Apem, Hoy-day, what a sweep of vanity 
comes this way ! 

They dance! they are mad women. 
Like madness is the glory of this life, 
As this pomp shows to a little oil and root, 140 
We make ourselves fools, to disport ourselves; 
And spend our flatteries, to drink those men 
Upon whose age we void it up again, 

ith poisonous spite and envy. 
Who lives that’s not deonvaven or depraves ? 
Who dies, that bears not one spurn to their 


graves 

Of their friends’ gift ? 

I should fear those that dance before me now 
Would one day stamp upon me: ’thas been 


one 
_Men shut their doors againsta setting sun. 150 


The Lords rise from table, with much adorin 
of Timon ; and to show their loves, eac 
singles out an Amazon, and all dance, men 
with women, a lofty strain or two to the haut- 
boys, and cease. 


Tim. You have done our pleasures much 
grace, fair ladies, 
Set a fair fashion on our entertainment, 
Which was not half so beautiful and kind ;. 
You have added worth unto ’t and lustre, 
And entertain’d me with mine own device ; 
Iam to thank you for ’t. 
First Lady My lord, you take us even at 
the best. 
Apem. ’Faith, for the worst is filthy ; and 
would not hold taking, I doubt me, 
Tim. Ladies, there is an idle banquet at- 
tends you : 160 
Please you to dispose yourselves, 
All Ladies, Most thankfully, my lord. 
[Exeunt Cupid and Ladies, 
Tim. Flavius. 
Flav, My lord? 


Tim. The little casket bring me hither. 
Flav. Yes, mylord. More jewels yet ! 


There is no crossing him in ’s humor ; 
eae 
Else I should tell him,—well, i’ faith, I should, 
When all’s spent, he’ld be cross’d then, an 
he could. 
*Tis pity bounty had not eyes behind, 
That man might ne’er be wretched for his 
mind. [Evit. 
First Lord. Where be our men ? Wi 
* Serv. Here, my lord, in readiness. 
Sec, Lord. Our horses ! 


Re-enter PLAvius, with the casket, 


Tim. O my friends, 
I have one word to say to you: look you, my 
good lord, 


I must entreat you, honor me so much 


As to advance this jewel ; accept it and wear it, 
Kind my lord. 
First pod. I am so far already in your 
gifts,— 
All. So are we all. 
Enter a Servant. 


Serv. My lord, there are certain nobles of 
the senate 180 
Newly alighted, and come to visit you, 
Tim. They are fairly welcome. 
Flav. I beseech your honor, 
Vouchsafe me a word ; it does concern you 
near, [hear thee : 
Tim. Near! why then, another time (ll 
I prithee, let’s be provided to show them 
entertaiment. 
Flav. [Aside] 1 scarce know how. 


Enter a second Servant. 
Sec. Serv. May it please your honor, Lord 


Lucius, 
Out of his free love, hath presented to you 
Four milk-white horses, trapp’d in silver. 
Tim. I shall aecept them fairly ; let the 
presents 
Be worthily entertain’d. 


Enter a third Servant. 


How now ! what news? 191 
Third Serv. Please you, my lord, that 
honorable gentleman, Lord Lucullus, entreats 
your company to-morrow to hunt with him, 
and has sent your honor two brace of grey- 
hounds. 
Tim. Yll hunt with him ; and let them be 
received, 
Not without fair reward. 
Flav. Aside] What will this come to ? 
He. «mands us to provide, and give great 


fits, 

And all out of an empty coffer: 

Nor will he know his purse, or yield me this, 

To show him what a beggar his heart is, 201 
Being of no power to make his wishes good : 
His promises fly so beyond his state 

That what he speaks is-all in debt ; he owes 

For every word ; he is so kind that he now 
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Pays interest for ’t; his land’s put to their 


books, 
Well, would I were gently put ont of office 
Before I were forced out ! 
Happier is he that has no friend to feed 
Than such that do e’en enemies exceed. 210 
I bleed inwardly for my lord. [Exit 
Tim. You do yourselyes 
Much wrong, you bate too much of your own 
merits ; 
Here, my lord, a trifle of our love, 
See. Lord. With more than common thanks 
I will receive it, 
Third Lord. O, he’s the very soul of 
bounty ! = [gave 
Tim. And now I remember, my lord, you 
Good words the other day of a bay courser 
I rode on : it is yours, because you liked it. 
Sec. Lord. O, I beseech you, pardon me, 
my lord, in that. - 
Tim. You may take my word, my lord ; I 
know, no man 220 
Can justly praise but what he does affect ; 
I weigh my friend’s affection with mine own ; 
Tl tell you true. I'll call to you. 
All Lords. O, none so welcome, 
Tim. take all and your several visita- 
tions ‘ 
So kind to heart, ’tis not enough to give ; 
Methinks, I could deal kingdoms to my 
friends, 
And ne’er be weary. Alcibiades, 
Thou art a soldier, therefore seldom rich ; 
It comes in charity to thee : for all thy living 
Is ’mongst the dead, and all the lands thou 


hast 
Lie in a pitch’d field. 


Alcib. Ay, defiled land, my lord. 231 

First Lord. Weare so yirtuously bound— 

Tim. And so 
Am I to you. é 

Sec Lord. So infinitely endear’d— 


Tim. Allto you. Lights, more lights ! 
First Lord. The best of happiness. 
Honor and fortunes, keep with you, Lor 
Timon ! : ; 
Tim. Ready for his friends. : 
[Exeunt all but Apemantus and Timon. 
Apem. What a coil’s here | 
Serving of becks and jutting-out of bums ! 
I doubt whether their legs be worth the sums 
That are given for’em. Friendship’s full of 


regs : 

Methinks, false hearts should never have 
sound legs, 

Thus honest fools lay out their wealth on 
court’ sies. : 

Tim. Now, Apemantus, if thon wert not 
sullen, I would be good to thee. 

Apem. No, Vll nothing : for ifI should be 
bribed too, there would be none left to rail 
upon thee, and then thou wouldst sin the 
faster. Thou givest so long, Timon, I fear me 
thou wilt give away thyself in paper shortly : 
what need these feasts, pomps and pe Se 
glories ? 249 - 


Tim. Nay, an you begin to rail on society 
once, lam sworn not to give regard to you. 
Farewell ; and come with better music. [Hvxit. 

Apem. So: 

Thou sie not hear me now ; thou shalt not 
: nen ; 

I'll lock thy heayen from thee. 

©, that men’s ears should be 


To counsel deaf, but not to flattery!  [Hxit. 


ACT IE. 
Scene I. A Senator’s house. 
Enter Senator, with papers in his hand. 


Sen, And late, five thousand: to Varro 
and to Isidore 
He owes nine thousand ; besides my former 


J sum, 
Which makes it five and twenty. Still in 
motion 
Of raging waste ? It cannot hold ; it will not. 
If I want gold, steal but a beggar’s dog, 
And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold. 
If I would sell my horse, and buy twenty more 
Better than he, why, give my horse to Timon, 
Ask nothing, give it him, it foals me, straight, 
And able horses. No porter at his gate, 10 
But rather one that smiles and still invites 
All that pass by. It cannot hold : no reason 
Can found his state in safety. Caphis, ho! 
Caphis, I say ! : 
Enter CApuis. 
Caph. Here, sir ; what is your pleasure ? 
Sen. Get on your cloak, and haste you to 
Lord Timon ; 
Importune him for my moneys ; be not ceased 
With slight denial, nor then silenced when— 
*Commend me to your master’—and the cap 
Plays in the right hand, thus: but tell him, 
My uses cry to me, I must servemy turn 20 
Outof mine own ; his days and times are past 
And my reliances on his fracted dates 
Have smit my credit ; I love and honor him, 
But must not break my back to heal his 
finger ; 
Immediate are my needs, and my relief 
Must not be toss’d and turn’d to me in words, 
But find supply immediate. Get you gone : 
Put on a most importunate aspect, 
A visage of demand ; for, I ¢o fear, 
When every feather sticks in his own wing, 


Lord Timon will be left a naked gull, 31 
Which. flashes now a pheenix. Get you gone. 
Caph. I go, sir. 


Sen. ‘Igo, sir!’—Take the bonds along 
with you, 
And haye the dates in compt. 


Caph. I will, sir. 
Sen. Go. [Hxewnt. 
Scunz I. The same. A hall in Timon’s 


Saf house. 
Enter Fuayius, with many bills inhis hand. 


ct al ah aa a We 


ro ca ive, 
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Flavius. No care, no stop ! so senseless of 


expense, oe 
That he will neither know how to maintain 


it 

Nor cease his flow of riot : takes no account 

How things go from him, nor resumes no 
care 

Of what is to continue: never mind 

Was to be so unwise, to be so kind. 

What shall be done ? he will not hear, till 
feel: 


I must be round with him, now he comes 


from hunting. 
Fie, fie, fie, fie ! 


Enter Capuis, and the Servants of IstoRE 
and VARRO. 


Caph. Good even, Varro : what, 
You come for money ? 

Var. Serv. 
It is: and yours too, Isidore ? 
Isid. Serv. It is so, 
Caph.. Would we were all discharged ! 
Var, Serv. I fear it. 
Caph, Here comes the lord. 


Enter Timon, Aucrerapzs, and Lords, &¢. 
Tim. So soon as dinner’s done, we'll forth 


again, 2 
My Alcibiades. With me? what is your will ? 
Caph. My lord, here is a note of certain 
dues. 
Tim. Dues! Whence are you ? 
Caph. Of Athens here, my lord. 
Tim. Goto my steward. 
Caph. Please it your lordship, he hath put 
me off : 
To the succession of new days this month : 20 
My master is awaked by great occasion 
To call upon his own, and humbly prays you 
That with your other noble parts you’ll suit 
In giving him his right. 
Tim. Mine honest friend, 
I prithee, but repair to me next morniug. 
Caph. Nay, good my lord,— 
Tim. Contain thyself, good friend. 


Var. Serv. One Varre’s servant, my good: 


lord,— 
Isid. Sery. From Isidore ; 
He humbly prays your spsedy payment. 
Caph. 
ter’s wants— 
Var. Serv, *Twas due on forfeiture, my 
lord, six weeks 30 
And past. [lord ; 
Isid. Serv. Your steward puts me off, my 
And Iam sent expressly to your lordship. 
Tim. Give me breath. 
I do beseech you, good my lords, keep on 5 
I'll wait upon you instantly. 
[Hxeunt Alcibiades and Lords. 
[To Flav.] Come hither ; pray you, 
How goes ee world, that I am thus encoun- 
ter’ 
With clamorous demands of date-broke 
ponds, 


Is’t not your business too 7 10 


If you did know, my lord, my mas-= 


ee ee ee 


i Se 
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And the detention of long-since-due debts, 
paaist my honor ? 

lav. Please you, gentlemen, 40 
The time is unagreeable to this business : 
Your importunacy cease till after dinner, 


‘That I may make his lordship understand 


Wherefore you are not paid. 
Tim. Do so, my friends. See them well 
entertain’d. Exit. 
Flav. Pray, draw near. Exit. 


Enter APEMANTUS and Fool. 


Caph. Stay, stay, here comes the fool with 
Apemantus : let’s ha’ some sport with ’em. 

Var. Serv. Hang him, he’ll abuse us, 

Tsid. Serv. A plague upon him, dog! 50 

Var. Serv, How dost, fool? 

Apem. Dost dialogue with thy shadow ? 

Var. Serv. I speak not to thee, 

“Mpem. No, ’tis to thyself. [To the Fool] 
Come away. 

Tsid. Serv. There’s the fool hangs on your 
back already. 

Apem. No, thou stand’st single, thou’rt not 

~ on him. yet. 

Caph. Where’s the fool now ? 

Apem. He last asked the question. Poor 
rogues, and usurers’ men! bawds between 
gold and want ! 

All Serv. What are we, Apemantus ? 

Apem. Asses. 

All Serv. Why ? 

Apem. That you ask me what you are, and 
do not know yourselves, Speak to ’em, fool. 

Fool. How do you, gentlemen? 

All Serv. Gramercies, good fool : how does 
your mistress ? 70 
_ Fool. She’s e’en setting on water to scald 
such chickens as you are. Would we could 
see you at Corinth! 

Apem. Good! gramercy. 

Enter Page. 
Fool. Look you, here comes my mistress’ 


ge. 
S Page: [To the Fool] Why, how now, cap- 
tain! what do you in this wise company ? 
‘How dost thou, Apemantus ? 

Apem, Would I had a rod in my mouth, 
that I might answer thee profitably. 80 

Page. Prithee, Apemantus, read me the 
superscription of these letters: 1 know not 
which is which. 

Apem. Canst not read ? 

Page. No. 

Apem. There will little learning die then. 
that day thou art hanged. This is to Lor 
Timon ; this to Alcibiades, Go; thou wast 


. born a bastard, and thou’t die a bawd. 89 


Page. Thou wast whelped a dog, and thou 
ot cuush a dog’s death. Answer not; I 
am gone. [Huit. 

Apem. Yen so thou ontrnunnest grace, 


‘Fool, I will go with you to Lord Timon’s, 


Fool, Will you leave me there ? 
Apem. If Timon stay at home, 
perye three usurers ? 


You three 


All Serv. Ay ; would they served us ! 

Apem. So would I,—as good a trick as 
ever hangman served thief. 100 

Fool. Are you three usurers’ men ? 

All Serv. Ay, fool. $ 

Fool. { think no usurer but has a fool to 
his servant : my mistress is. one, aud I am 
her fool. When men come to borrow of your 
masters, they approach sadly, and go away 
merry ; but they enter my mistress’ house 
nee and go away sadly: the reason of 
this : 

Var. Serv. I could render one. 109 

Apem, Do it then, that we may account 
thee a whoremaster and a knave; which 
notwithstanding, thou shalt be no less es- 


“‘teemed. 


Var. Serv, What is a whoremaster, fool ? 

Fool. A fool in good clothes, and something 
like thee. °Tis a spirit: sometime’t appears 
like a lord ; sometime like a lawyer ; some- 
time like a philosopher, with two stones moe 
than’s artificial one : he is very often like a 
knight ; and, generally, in all shapes that 
man goes up and down in from fourscore to 
thirteen, this spirit walks in. 121 

Var. Serv, Thou art not altogether a 
fool, : 

Fool, Nor thou altogether a wise man : as 
much foolery as I have, so much wit thou 
lackest, 

Apem,. That answer might have become 
Apemantus, 

All Serv. Aside, aside; here comes Lord 
Timon. 


Re-enter Timon und Fuavtius. 


he Come with me, fool, come. 

‘ool, I do not always follow lover, elder 
brother and woman ; sometime the philoso- 
pher. [Exeunt Apemantus and Fool. 181 

Flav. Pray you, walk near : I'll speak with 

you anon. [Exeunt Servants, 

Tim. You make me marvel : wherefore ere 

this time 
Had you not fully laid my state beforé me, 
That I might so have rated my expense, 
As [had leave of means ? 
WW. You would not hear me, 
At many leisures I proposed. 

Tim. ‘ ‘ Go to : 
Perchance some single vantages you took, 
When my indisposition put you back ; 

And that unaptness made your minister, 140 
Thus to excuse yourself. 

Flav, O my good lord, 

At many times I broughtin my accounts, 

Laid them before you; you would throw 
them off, 

And say, you found them in mine honesty. 

When, for some trifling present, you have bid 


me 
Return so much, [have shook my head and 


wept ; 
Yea, ’gainst the authority of manners, pray'’d 
you 


» 


ary 


"Scune 11] 


To hold your hand more close : I did endure 
Not seldom, nor no slight checks, when I have 
Prompted you in the ebb of yourestate 150 
And your great flow of debts. My loved lord, 
+Though you hear now, too late—yet now’s a 
time— ' 
The greatest of your having lacks a half 
To pay your present debts. 
‘im, Let.all my land be sold. 
Flav. ’Tis all engaged, some forfeited and 
gone ; 
And what remains will hardly stop the mouth 
Of present dues : the future comes apace : 
What shall defend the interim ? andatlength 
How goes our reckoning ? 
Tim. To Lacedzemon did my land extend. 
Flav. O my good lord, the world is but a 
word : 161 
Were it all yours to give it in a breath, 
How quickly were it gone ! 
Tim. You tell me true, 
a yon suspect my husbandry or false- 


oO 
Call me before the exactest auditors 
And set me onthe proof. So the gods bless 


me. 
When all our offices have been oppress’d 
With riotous feeders, when our vaults have 


wept 
With drunken spilth of wine, when every 


room 
Hath blazed with lights and bray’d with min- 
strelsy, 170 
I have retired me to a wasteful cock, 
And set mine eyes at flow. 
Tim. Prithee, no more. 
Flav. Heavens, have I said, the bounty of 
this lord ! [ants 
How many prodigal bits have slaves and peas- 
This night englutted ! Who is not Timon’s? 
What heart, head, sword, force, means, but 
is Lord Timon’s ? 
Great Timon, noble, worthy, royal Timon ! 
Ah, when the means are gone that buy this 


praise, . 
The breath! is gone whereof this praise is 


made: 
Feast-won, fast-lost ; one cloud of winter 
showers, ~ 
These flies are couch’d. 
Tim. Come, sermon me no further : 
No villanous bounty yet hath pass’d my 


heart ; 

‘Unwisely, not ignobly, have I given. 

Why dost thou weep ? Canst thou the con- 
science lack, 

To think I shall lack friends ? Secure thy 


eart 5 
If I would broach the vessels of my love, 
And try the argument of hearts by borrow- 
ing, 

Men and men’s fortunes could I frankly use 
As I can bid thee speak, 

Flav. Assurance bless your thoughts ! 
_ Tim. And, in some sort, these wants of 
mine are crown’d, 190 
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That I account them blessings ; for by these 
Shall I try friends ; you shall perceive how 


you 
Mistake my fortunes; I am wealthy in my 
friends. 
Within there! Flaminius! Servilins ! 


Enter Fiamuntos, Servinrus, and other 
Seryants. 


Servants. My lord ? my lord ? 

Tim. I will dispatch you severally ; you to 
Lord Lucius ; to Lord Lucullus you: I hunt- 
ed with his honor to-day: you, to Sempro- 
nius: commend me to their loves, and, lam 
proud, say, that my occasions have found | 
time to use *em toward a supply of money ;- 
let the request be fifty talents. 

Flam. As you have said, my lord. 

es [Aside] Lord Lucius and Lucullus ? 

um ! 

Tim. Go you, sir, to the senators— 

Of bee even to the state’s best health, I 
ave 
Deserved this hearing—bid ’em send o’ the 
instant 

A thousand talents to me, 

lav. Ihave been bold— 
For that I knew it the most general way— 
To them to use your signet and your name ; 
But they do shake their heads, and I am here 


No richer in return. 
i Is’t true? can’t be ? 


im. 
Flav. They answer, in a joint and corpor- 
ate voice, 
That now they are at fall, want treasure, cans 
it 


no 
Do what they would ; are sorry—you arehon- 
ej— 


ora 
But yet they could have wish’d—they know 


not— 
Something hath been amiss—a noble nature 
May catch a wrench—would all were well— 
*tis pity ;— 
And so, intending other serious matters, 220 
After distasteful looks and these hard frac- 


tions, 
With certain half-caps and cold-moving nods 
They froze me.into silence. 

Tim. You gods, reward them! 
Prithee, man, look cheerly, These old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary : 
Their blood is caked, ’tis cold, it seldom flows 5 
Tis lack of kindly warmth they are not kind; 
And nature, as it grows again toward earth, 
Is fashion’d for the journey, dull and heavy. 
[To a Serv.] Go to Ventidius. [To Flav.] Pri- 

thee, be not sad, 229 
Thou arttrne and honest ; ingeniously I speak, 
No blame belongs to thee. [Zo Serv.] Ventid- 
ius lately 
Buried his father ; by whose death he’s stepp’d 
Into a great estate : when he was poor, 
Imprison’d and in scarcity of friends, 
I clear’d him with five talents : greet him 
from me ; 


Bid him suppose some good necessity 


ons 
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Touches his friend, which craves to be remem- 
er’d 


With those five talents [Hxit Ser.] [To Flav.] 
That had, give’t these fellows ~ 
To whom ’tis instant due. Ne’er speak, or 


think, 
That Timon’s fortunes ’mong his friends ean 
sink, 24 


I would [could not think it : that 
thovght is bounty’s foe ; 

Being free itself, it thinks all others so. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT Iii. 
SceneI. A room in Lucullus’ house. 
FLAMINIUs waiting. Enter a Servant to him. 


Serv. I have told my lord of you; he is 
coming down to you. 
Flam. I thank you, sir. 


Enter Lucunwus. 


Serv. Here’s my lord. 

Lucul. [Aside] One of Lord Timon’s men? 
a gift, I_warrant. Why, this hits right ; I 
dreamt of asilver basin and ewer to-night. 
Flaminius, honest Flaminius ; you are very 
respectively welcome, sir. Fill me some wine. 
[Exit Servant,] And how does that honorable, 
complete, free-hearted gentleman of Athen;:, 
thy very bountiful good Jord and master ? 11 

filam. His health is well sir. 

a Lucul. I am right glad that his health is 

: well, sir: and what hast thou there under thy 
nati cloak, pretty Flaminius ? ' 

k Flam. ‘Faith, nothing but an empty box, 

_ sir; which, in my lord’s behalf, I come to 
entreat your honor to supply ; who, having 
great and instant occasion to use fifty talents, 
hath sent to your lordship to furnish him, 
nothing doubting your present assistance 

therein. 21 

Lneul. La, Ja, la, la! ‘nothing doubting,’ 
says he ? Alas. good lord ! a noble gentleman 
’ *tis, if he would not keep so good a house, 

Many atime and often I ha’ dined with him, 
vo and told him on’t, and come ag:in to supper to 
or him, of purpose to haye him spend less, and 
a yet he would embrace no counsel, take no 
4 warning by my coming, Every man has his 
7 fault, and honesty is his: I ha’ told him on’t, 
a but [ could ne-er get him from’t. 31 


Re-enter Servant, with wine. 


Serv. Please your lordship, here is the wine. 

Zucul. Fiaminias, [ have noted thee always 
wise. Here’s to thee. 

Flam. Your lordship speaks your pleasure. 

Lucul, Lhave observed thee always for a 
towardly prompt spirit—give thee thy due— 
and one knows what belongs to reason ; 
and canst use the time well, if the time use 
thee well : good parts in thee. [To Serv.] Get 
you gone, gicxah [4xit Serpy.J, Draw nearer, 
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honest Flaminius. Thy lord’sa bountiful gen- — 
tleman : but thou art wise ; and thou knowest 
well enough, although thou comest to me, 
that this is no time to lend money, especially 
upon bare friendship, without security. Here’s 
three solidares for thee : good boy, wink at 
es say thou sawest me not. Fare thee 
well. 

Flam. Is’t possible the world should so 

much differ, 

And we alive that lived ? Fly, damned base-~ 


ness, 
To him that worships thee ! 5a" 
Throwing the money back, 

Lucul. Ha! now [ see thou art a fool, and 

fit for thy master, [ Exit. 
Flam. May these add to the number that 

may scald thee ! 

Let molten coin be thy damnation, 

Thou disease of a friend, and not himself ! 

Has friendship such a faint and milky heart, 

It turns in less than two nights ? O you gods, 

I feel my master’s passion ! this slaye, 

Unto his honor, has my lord’s meat in him : 

Why should it thrive and turn to nutriment, 

When he is turn’d to poison ? 

O, may diseases only work upon’t ! . 

And, when he’s sick to death, let not that part 

of nature 
Which my lord paid for, be of any power _ 
To expel sickness, but prolong his hour ! [Exef. 


Scene II. A publie place. 
Enter Lucius, with three Strangers, 


Luc. Who, the Lord Timon-? heis my very 
good friend, and an honorable gentleman. 

First Stran. We know him for no less 
though we are but strangers tohim. But t 
can tell you one thing, my lord, and which I 
hear from common rumors : now Lord Timon’s 
happy hours are done and past, and his estate 
shrinks from him. 

Tuc. Fie, no, do not believe it ; he cannot 
want for money, 10 

Sec. Stran. But believe you this, my — 
lord, that, not long ago, one of his men was 
with the Lord Lueullus to borrow so man 
talents, nay, urged extremely for’tand show: 
2k necessity belonged to’t, and yet was de~ 
nied, 

Luc, How! 

Sec. Stran. I tell you, denied, my lord. 

Luc. What a strange case was that! now, 
before the gods, [am ashamed on’t. Denied 
that honorable man! there was very little hon- 
or showed in’t, For my own part, | mustneeds — 
confess, [have received some small kindnesses 
from him, as money, plate, jewels and. such- 
like trifles, nothing comparing to his ; yet, had 
he mistook him and sent to me, I should ne’er 
have denied his occasian so many talents, 


Enter SeRyiuts, ae, 
Ser. See, by good hap, yonder’s my lord; 
Thave sweat to see his honor, My hono a : 


OLd,— 


Scene 111.] 
“Tue. Servilius ! you are kindly met, sir, 
Fare thee well: commend me to thy honor- 
able virtuous lord, my very exquisite friend. 

Ser. May it please your honor, my lord hath 
sent— 

Iuc. Ha! what has hesent ? lamso much 
endeared to that lord ; he’s ever sending : how 
shall [ thank him, thinkest thou? And what 
has he sent now ? 

Se;. Has only sent his present occasionnow, 
my lord ; requesting your lordship to supply 
his instant use with so many talents. 41 
Luc. 1 know his lordship is but merry with 


me; 
- He cannot want fifty five hundred talents. 


Ser. Butin the mean time he wants less, 
my lord. 
If his occasion were not virtuous, 
I should not urge it half so faithfully. 

Ine. Dost thou speak seriously, Servilius? 

Ser. Upon my soul, ’tis true. sir. 

True. hata wicked beast was I to disfurn- 
ish myself against such a good time, when I 
might ha’ shown myself honorable ! how un- 
luckily it happened, that I should purchase 
the day before for a little part, and undo a 
great deal of honor! Servilius, now, before 
the gods, [am not able to do,—the more beast, 
I say :—I wassending to use Lord Timon my- 
self, these gentlemen can witness ! butI would 
not, for the wealth of Athens, I had done’t 
now. Commend me bountifully to his good 
lordship ; and I hope his honor will conceive 
the fairest of me, because I have no power to 
be kind: and tell him this from me, I count 


_ it one of my greatest afflictions, say, that I 


cannot pleasure such an honorable gentleman. 
Good Servilius, will you befriend me so far, 
as to use mine own words to him ? 
Ser. Yes, sir, I shall. 
Tue. Vil look you out a good turn, Servil- 
ius. [Exit Servilwus- 
True, as you said, Timon is shrunk indeed ; 
And he that’s once denied will hardly sites 
} wit. 
First oe Do you observe this, Hostil- 
ius 
Sec. Stran, Ay, too well. 70 
First Stran. Why, this is the world’s soul; 
and just of the same piece . 
Is every flatterer’s spirit. Who can call him 
His friend that dips in the same dish ? for, in 
My knowing, Timon has been this lord’s father, 


- And kept his credit with his purse, 


Supported his estate ; nay, Timon’s money 
Has paid his men their wages: he ne’er 
drinks, 
But Timon’s silver treads upon his lip ; 
And ycet—O, see the monstrousness of man 
When he looks ont in an ungrateful shape !— 
He doesdeny him, in respect of his, 81 
What charitable men afford to beggars.  ~ 
Third Stran. Religion groans at it, 
First Stran. For mine own part, 
T never tasted Timon in my life, 
Nor came any of his bounties over me, 


qe ee ma} re! 
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| To mark me for his friend ; yet, I protest, 


For his right noble mind, illustrious virtue 
And honorable carriage, : 

Had his necessity made use of me, 

I would have put my wealth into donation, 90 
And the best half should have return’d to him, 
So much IJ love his heart : but, I perceive, 
Men must learn now with pity to dispense ; 
For policy sits above conscience, [Exeunt. 


Screnz II. A room in Sempronius’ house. 
Enter Semprontivus, and a Servant of TIMON’s. 


Sem. Must he needs trouble me in ’t.— 
hum !—’bove all others ? 
He might have tried Lord Lucius or Lucullus ; 
And now Ventidius is wealthy too, 
Whom he redeem’d from prison : all these 
Owe their estates unto him. 
lord, 


Serv. My 

They have all been touch’d and found base 
metal, for 
They have all denied him. 
Sem. How ! have they denied him ? 
Has Ventidius and Lucullus denied hini? 
And does he send tome? Three? hum! 9 
It shows but little love or judgment in him ; 
Must I be his last refuge! His friends, like 
physicians, 

+Thrive, give him over: must I take the cure 
upon me? 

Has much disgraced me in’t ; I’m angry at 


im, 
That might have known my place: I see no 
sense for’t, 
But his occasion might have woo’d me first ; 
For, in my conscience, I was the first man 
That e’er received gift from him : 
And does he think so backwardly of me now, 
That Pll requite its last? No: 
So it may prove an argument of laughter 20 
To the rest, and ’mongst lords I be thought a 
ool. 
T’ld rather than the worth of thrice the sum, 
Had sent to me first, but for my mind’s sake 5 
I'd such a courage todo him good. But now 
return, 
And with their faint reply this answer join ; 
Who bates mine honor shall not know _ my 
coin, [ Exit. 
Serv. -Excellent ! Your lordship’s a goodly 
villain. The devil knew not what he did 
when he made man politic; he crossed him- 
self by ’&: and I cannot think but, in the end, 
the villanies of man will set him clear. How 
fairly this lord strives to appear foul! takes 
virtuous copies to be wicked, like those that 
eae hot ardent zeal would set whole realms 
on fire ; 
Of such a nature is his politic love. 
This was my lord’s best hope ; now all are 


e 7 
Save only the gods : now his friends are dead, 
Doors, that were ne’er acquainted with their 
wards 
Many 4 bounteous year must be employ’d 


~ Now to guard sure their master. 
And this is all a liberal course allows ; 
Who cannot keep his wealth must keep his 
house. [Exit. 
Scene IV. The same. <A hall in Timon’s 
house. 


Enier two Servants of VARRO, dnd the Servant 
of Lucius, meeting Tirus, HORTENSIUS, wil 
other Servants of Trmon’s creditor's, waiting 
his coming out. 


First Var. Serv. Well met ; good morrow, 
Titus and Hortensius. 

Tit. The like to you kind Varro. 

For. 


Lucius ! 
What, do we meet together ? 
Lue. Serv. Ay, and I think 
One business does command us all ; for mine 
Is money. 


Tit. So is theirs and ours. 


Enter Puorvus. 


Due. Serv. And Sir Philotus too ! 

Phi, Good day at once, 

Lue. Serv, Welcome, good brother, 
What do you think the hour ? 

Phi. Laboring for nine, 

Lue. Serv. So much ? 


Phi. Is not my lord seen yet ? 
Tue. Serv. Not yet. 
Phi, I-wonder on’t ; he was wont to shine 

at seven. 10 


Lue. Serv. 
shorter with him : 
You must consider that a prodigal course 
Ts like the sun’s ; but not, like his, recover- 


able. 
I fear ’tis deepest winter in Lord Timon’s 
purse ; 
" That is, one may reach deep enough, and yet 
_ Find little. 
i. Iam of your fear for that. 
Tl show you how to observe a strange 
event. 
Your lord sends now for money. 
Or Most true, he does. 
Tit. And he wears jewels now of Timon’s 
For oer I wait for money. 20 


Hor. Vt is against my heart. 

Luc. Serv, Mark, how strange it shows, 
Timon in this should pay more than he owes : 

d e’en as if your lord should weer rich 
jewels, 
And send for money for ’em., 

Hor.- ’m weary of this charge, the gods 
=, can witness : 

I know my lord hath spent of Timon’s wealth, 
_ And now ingratitude makes it worse than 
4 stealth, 

First Var. Serv. Yes, mine’s three thousand 
erowns ; what's yours ? 

Tue. ood Five thousand mine. 

| First Var. Serv ’Tis much deep: and it 

should seem by the sun, 80 
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40 | Your master’ s confidence was above mine ; 


Ay, but the days are wax’d | 


Else, surely, his had equall’d, 


Enter FLAmrntus. Be 

Tit. One of Lord Timon’s men. we 
Luc. Serv. Flaminius! Sir,a word : pray, — ; 
is my lord ready to come forth ? : : 


Flam. No, indeed, he is not. 
Tit. We attend his lordship ; pray, signify 


so much, 
I need not tell him that ; he knows 


Flam. 
you are too diligent, [ Exit, 40 


Enter Fuayius in « clouk, muffled. ss 


‘ 
Lue. Serv. Ha! is not that his steward 4 
mufiled so? a 
He goes away in a cloud : call him, call him. iu 
Tit. Do you hear, sir ? Ay 
Sec. Var. Serv. By your leave, sir,— 
Flav. What do ye ask of me, my friend > 
Tit. We wait for certain money here, sir. — 
Flav. Ay, : 
If noney were as certain as your waiting, 
*Twere sure enough. 
Why then preferr’ d you not your sums and 
pills, ‘ 
When your false masters eat of my lord’s 
meat ? 50° 
Then NG could smile and fawn upon his 


And take nl the interest into their glutton- et 
ous maws. at 

You do yourselves but wrong to stir me up ; nie 

Let me pass quietly ; 

Believe ’t, my lord and I haye made an end ; 


| [have no more to reckon, he to spend. 


Bes 


Flav. ats twill not serve, ’tis not so base as 
you ; , 

For you serve knaves. *» [atte 
First Var. Serv. How! whatdoeshiscash- 
iered worship mutter ? 61 
Sec. Var. Serv. No matter what; he’spoor, 
and that’s revenge enough. Who can spealc 
broader than he that hag no house to put his 
head in ? such may rail against great build- 
ings. ; oa 
Enter Servivivs. 


Tit. O, here’s Servilius; now we shall know A 
some answer. s 

Ser, IfI might beseeeh you, gentlemen, to 
repair some other hour, I should derive much 
from’t ; for, take’t of my soul, my lord leans 
wondrously to discontent: his comfortable 
temper has forsook him ; he’s much out of 
health, and keeps his chamber, 

Lue. Serv. Many do keep their chambers 

: are not sick : 

And, if it be so far beyond his health, 
Metliinks he should the sooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the gods. 

Sor. Good gods ! 

Tit. We cannot take this for answer, sir, 

Flam. Le Seryilius, help! My yee 


matt v. Ay, but this answer will not — 


my lord 
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Enter Tron, in arage; Fuamrmmtvs following. 
Tim, What, are my doors opposed against 
5 my passage ? 80 
Have I been ever free, and must my house 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol ? 
The place which I have feasted, does it now, 
Like all mankind, show me an iron heart ? 
Lue, Serv. Putin now, Titus. 
Tit. My lord, here is my bill. 
Lue, Serv. Here’s mine. 
Hor, And mine, my lord. 
Both Var. Serv. And ours, my lord. 
Phi: All our bills. 
Tim. Knock me down with ’em: cleave me 
to the girdle. 
Lue. Serv. Alas, my lord,— 
Tim. Cut my heart in sums. 
Tit. Mine, fifty talents. 
Tim. Tell out my blood. 
Lue, Serv. Five thousand crowns, my lord. 
Tim. Five thousand drops pays that. What 
yours ?—and yours ? 
First Var. Serv. My lord,-— 
Sec. Var, Serv. My lord,— 
Tim. Tear me, take me, and the gods fall 
upon you! [Exit. 100 
Hor. ’¥aith, I perceive our masters may 
throw their caps at their money ; these debts 
may well be called desperate ones, for a mad- 
man owes ’em. [Exeunt. 


Re-enter Timon and Fuayivs. 


Tim. They have e’en put my breath from 
ame, the slaves. 


Creditors? devils ! 


Flav. My dear lord,— 

Tim. What if it should be so ? 
Flav. My lord,— 

Tim. Vllhave itso. My steward ! 


Here, my lord. 110 

So fitly? Go, bid all my friends 
again, 

Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius : 

All, sirrah, all : 

Tl once more feast the rascals. 

Flav. } 

You only speak from your distracted soul ; 
There is not so much left, to furnish out 
A moderate table, 

Tim. Be’t not in thy care ; go, 
icharge thee, invite them all : let in the tide 
Of knayes onee more ; my cook and I'll pro- 

vide. [Zxeunt. 


ScenNEV. Thesame. The senate-house. 


The Senate sitting. 
First Sen. My lord, you have my voice to 
it; the fault’s 
Bloody ; ’tis necessary he should die : 
Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy. 
Sec. nee Most true ; the law shall bruise 
‘im, 
Enter AvcretapEs, with Attendants. 
Alcib. Honor, health, and compassion to 
the senate | 


O my lord, | 


First Sen. Now, captain ? 
Alcib, I am an humble suitor to your 
virtues ; 

For pity is the virtue of the law, 
And none but tyrants use it cruelly. 
It pleases time and fortune to lie heavy 10 
Upon a friend of mine, who, in hot blood, 
Hath stepp’d into the law, which is past depth 
To those that, without heed, do plunge into ’t. 
He is a man, setting his fate aside, 
Of comely virtues: 
Nor did he soil the fact with cowardice— 


*An honor in him which buys out his fault— 


But with a noble fury and fair spirit, 
Seeing his reputation touch’d to death, 
He did oppose his foe : 
And with such sober and unnoted passion 
He did behave his anger, ere twas spent, 
As if he had but proved an argument. 
Eee Sen. You undergo too stricta para: 
Ox, 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair : 
Your words have took such pains as if they 
labor’d 
To bring manslaughter into form and set quar- 
telling 
Upon the head of valor ; which indeed 
Ts valor misbegot and came into the world 
When sects and factions were newly born ; 30 
He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe, and make 
his wrongs 
His outsides, to wear them like his raiment, 
carelessly, 
And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart, 
To bring it into danger. 
If wrongs be evils and enforce us kill, 
What folly ’tis to hazard life for ill ! 
Alcib. My lord,— 
First Sen. You cannot make gross sins 
look clear : 
To revenge is no valor, but to bear. 
Alcib. My lords, then, under favor, pardon 
40 


me, 
If I speak like a captain, 
Why do fond men expose themselves to battle, 
And not endure all threats ? sleep upon’t, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 
Without repugnancy ? If there be 
Such valor in the bearing, what make we 
Abroad? why then, women are more valiant 
That stay at home, if bearing carry it, 
And ie es more captain than the lion, the 
elon ; 

Loaden with irons wiser than the judge, 50 
If wisdom be in suffering, O my oat 
As you are great, be pitifully good : 
Who cannot condemn rashness in cold blood? 
To kill, I grant, is sin’s extremest gust ; 
But, in defence, by mercy, ’tis most just, 
To be in anger is impiety ; 
But who is man that is not angry? 
Weigh but the crime with this. 

Sec. Sen. You breathe in vain, 

Aleib. In yain ! his service done 
At Lacedgmon and Byzantinm 
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Were a sufficient briber for his life. 
First Sen. What's that ? 
Alcib. I say, my lords, he has done fair 
service, 
And slain in fight many of your enemies ; 
How full of valor did he bear himself 
In the last conflict, and made plenteous 
wounds ! 
| Sec. Sen, He has made too much plenty 
with ’em ; 
He’s a sworn rioter : he has a sin that often 
Drowns him, and takes his valor prisoner : 
If there were no foes, that were enough 70 
To oyercome him : in that beastly fury 
He has been known to commit outrages, 
And cherish factions : ’tis inferr’d to us, 
His days are foul and his drink dangerous. 
First Sen, He dies. 
Aleib. Hard fate! he might have died in 


war. 
My lords, if not for any parts in him— 
Though his right arm might porchase his own 
time 
And be in debt to none—yet, more to move 


you, 

Take my deserts to his, and join ’em both : 

And, forI know your reverend ages love 80 

Security, I'll pawn my victories, all 

My honors to you, upon his good returns, 

If by this crime he owes the law his life, 

Why, let the war receive ’t in valiant gore ; 

For law is strict, and war is nothing more. 

First Sen. Weare for law : he dies ; urge 

it no more, 

On height of our displeasure : 
brother, 

He forfeits his own blood that spills another. 


friend or 


Alcib. Mustit be so? ifmust not be. My 
lords, 
I do beseech you, know me. 90 


Sec. Sen., How ! 

Alcib. Call me to your remembrances. 
Third Sen. What ! 
Alcib, I cannot think but your age has for- 


got me ; 
Tt could not else be, I should prove so base, 
To sue, and be denied such common grace : 
My wounds ache at you. 
rst Sen. Do you dare our anger ? 
*Tis in few words, but spacious in effect ; 
We banish thee for ever. 
Alecib. Banish me ! 
+ Banish your dotage ; banish usury, 
That makes the senate ugly, 100 
First Sen, If, after two days’ shine, Athens 
contain thee, 
Attend our weightier judgment. And, not to 
; swell our spirit, 
He shall be executed presently. 
[Hxeunt Senators. 
Alcib. Now the gods keep you old enough; 
that you may live 
Only in bone, that none may look on you ! 
I’m worse than mad: Ihave kept back their 


} foes 
While they have told their money and let out 


Their coin upon large interest, I myself ) 

Rich only in large hurts, All those for this? 

Is this the balsam that the usuring senate 110 — 

Pours into captains’ wounds ? Banishiment! — 

It comes not ill ; [hate not to be banish’d; 

It is a cause worthy my spleen and fury, 

That I may strike at Athens. Ill cheer up 

My discontented troops, and lay for hearts. 

Tis honor with most lands to be at odds 5 

Soldiers should brook as little wrongs a) ; 
rt 


Scene VI. The same. A banqueting-room iy 
Timon’s house. 


Music. Tables set out: Servants attending. 
Enter divers Lords, Senators and others, at 
several doors. 


First Lord, The good time of day to you, 


si. 
See. Lord. Lalso wish it to you. I think 
this honorable lord did but try us this other 


day. 

First Lord. Upon that were my thoughts 
tiring, when we encountered : I hope it is not 
so low with him as he made it seem in the 
trial of his several friends. 

Sec. Lord. It should not be, by the persua- 
sion of his new feasting. 

First Lord. I should think so; he hath sent 
me anearnest inviting, which many my near — 
occasions did urge ine to put off ; but he hath 
conjured me beyond them, and I must needs 
appear. 

Sec, Lord. n like manner was [in debt to 
my importunate business, but. he would not 
hear my excuse. Iam sorry, when he sent to” 
borrow of me, that my provision was out. 


First Lord. Lam sick of that grief too, as [ 
understand how all things go. 20 
Sec. Lord. Every man here’s ‘so. What’ 


would he have borrowed of you ? 
First Lord, A thousand pieces. 
Sec, Lord. A thousand pieces ! ; 
First Lord. Whatof you? . 
Sec. Lord, He sent to me, sir,—Here he 
comes. 


Enter Timon and Attendants. 


Tim. With all my heart, gentlemen both ; 
and how fare you ? 

First Lord. Ever at the best, hearing well 
of your lordship. 30> 
Sec. Lord.. The swallow follows not sum- 

mer more willing than we your lordship, 

Tim. [Aside] Nor more willingly leaves — 
winter ; such summer-birds are men. Gentle- 
men, our dinner will not recompense this long 
stay : feast your ears with the music awhile, 
if they will fare so harshly o’ the trumpet’s 
sound ; we shall to’t presently. 

First Lord. Uhope it remains not unki ; 
with your lordship that I returned you an 
empty messenger. 41 

Tim. O, sir, let it not trouble you. 

Sec. Lord. My noble lord,— 


; Tim, Ah, my good friend, what cheer ? 

: Sec. Lord. My most honorable lord, I am 
e’en sick of shame, that, when your lordship 
this other day sent to me, I was so unfortunate 
a beggar. 

Tim. Think not on ’t, sir. 

Sec. Lord. Tf you had sent but two hours 
before,— 51 

Tim. . Let it not eumber your better remem- 
brance.~ [The banquet brought in.] Come, 
bring in all together. 

Sec. Lord. All covered dishes ! 

First Lord. Royal cheer, I warrant you. 

Third Lord. Doubt not that, if money and 
the season can yield it. 

First Lord. How do you? What’s the 

' news ? 
Third Lord. Alcibiades is banished ; hear 
you of it ? 61 
* First and Sec. Lord. Alcibiades banished ! 
Third Lord. ’Tis so, be sure of it. 
First Lord. How ! how! 
Sec. Lord. J pray you, unon what ? 

Tim. My worthy friends, will you draw 

near ? 

Third Lord. Vlltell you moreanon. Here’s 
a noble feast toward. : 

Sec. Lord. This is the old man still. 

Third Lord. Will’t hold ? will’t hold ? 70 

Sec. Lord, It does : but time will—and so— 

Third Lord. {do conceive. 

Tim. Each man to his stool, with that spur 
as he would to the lip of his mistress : your 
diet shall be in all places alike. Make nota 

. city feast of it, to let the meat cool ere we can 
agree upon the first place : sit, sit. The gods 
require our thanks. 


You great benefactors, sprinkle our society 
with thankfulness. For your own gifts, make 
spade praised : but reserve still to give, 
est'your deities be despised. Lend to each 
Man enough, that one need not lend to an- 
other ; for, were your godheads to borrow of 
men, men would forsake the gods. Make the 
meat be beloved more than the man that gives 
it. Letno assembly of twenty be without a 
score of villains ; if there sit twelve women 
at the table, let a. dozen of them be—as they 
are. + The rest of your fees, O gods—the 
senators of Athens, together with the common 
lag of people—what is amiss in them, you 
gods, make suitable for destruction, For these 
my present friends, as they are tome nothing, 
so in nothing bless them, and to nothing are 
they welcome. 


Uncover, dogs, and lap. 
[The dishes are uncovered and seen to be full 
of warm water. 
Some speak. What does his lordship mean ? 
Some other. I know not. 
Tim. May you a better feast never behold, 
You knot of mouth-friends ! smoke and luke- 
warm water 
_ Js your perfection. This is Timon’s last; 100 
Who, stuck and spangled with your flatteries, 
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Washes it off, and sprinkles in your faces 
Your reeking villany. 
[Throwing the water in their faces. 
Live loathed and long, 
Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites, 
Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek 
ears, flies, 
You fools of fortune, trencher-friends, time’s 
Cap and knee slaves, yapors, and minute- 
jacks ! 
Of man and beast the infinite malady 
Crust you quite o’er! What, dost thou go? 
Soft! take thy physic first—thon too—and 
ou ;— 110 
Stay, I will lend thee money, borrow none. 
[Throws the dishes at them, and drives 
them out. 
What, all.in motion? Henceforth be no 
feast, 
Whereat a villain ’s not a welcome guest. 
Burn, powae ! sink, Athens ! henceforth hated 
e 


Of Timon man and all humanity ! [Exit. 


Re-enter the Lords, Senators, &c. 


First Lord. How now, my lords! 

Sec. Lord. Know you the quality of Lod 
Timon’s fury ? 

Third Lord. Push ! did you see my cay ? 

Fourth Lord. Ihave lost my gown. 1£0 

First Lord. He’s but a mad Jord, and 
nought but humor sways him. He gave mea 
jewel th’ other day, and now he has_beat it 
out of my hat: did you see my jewel ? 

Third Lord, Did you see my cap ? 

Sec. Lord. Here ’tis.” 

Fourth Lord. Here liés my gown. 

First Lord. _Let’s make no stay. 

Sec. Lord. Word Timon ’s mad. 

Third Lord. I feel ’t upon my bones. 180 

Fourth Lord. One day he gives us diamonds, 

next day stones. Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 
Without the walls of Athens. 
‘Enter Timon, 
Tim. Let me look back upon thee. O thou 


Scene I. 


wall, ’ 

That girdlest in those wolves, dive in the earth, 

And fence not Athens ! Matrons, turn incon- 
tinent ! 

Obedience fail in children ! slaves and fools, 

Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the 
bench, 

And minister in their steads ! to general filths 

Convert o” the instant, green virginity, 

Do ’t in your parents’ eyes ! bankrupts, hold 
fast ; 

Rather than render back, out with your knives, 

And cut your trusters’ throats ! bound ser- 
yants, steal ! 10 


Large-handed robbers your grave masters are, 


: ah milan Noa Bete bck 
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And pill by law. Maid, to thy master’s bed ; Third Serv. Yetdo our hearts wear Timor’s 


Thy mistress is o’ the brothel! Son of six- 


ieen, 
Pluck the lined crutch from thy old limping 


sire, 
With it beat out his brains! Piety, and fear, 
Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truth, 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighborhood, 
Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades, 
Degrees, observances, customs, and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contraries, 20 
And let confusion live! Plagues, incident to 

men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke! Thou cold sciatica, 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners. Lust and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youth, 
That ’gainst the stream of virtue they may 

strive, 
And drown themselves inriot! Itches, blains, 
Sow all the Athenian bosoms ; and their crop 
Be general leprosy! Breath infect breath, 30 
That their society, as their friendship, may 
Be merely poison! Nothing I'll bear from 


But nakedness, thou detestable town ! 

Take thou that too, with multiplying bans ! 

Timon will to the woods ; where he shall find 

The unkindest beast more kinder than man- 
kind. 

The gods confound—hear me, you good gods 
all— 

The Athenians both within and ont that wall! 

And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may 


grow 
To the whole race of mankind, high and low ! 
Amen. [Bxit. 41 


Scene Il. Athens. A 100m in. Timon’s house. 
Enter Fuavius, with two or three Servants. 


First Serv. Wear you, master steward, 
where’s our master ? 
Are we undone ? cast off ? nothing remainin? 

Flav, Alack, my fellows, what should I say 

; to you? 
Let me be recorded by the righteous gods, 
lam as poor as you. 

First Serv. Such a house broke ! 

So noble a master fall’n! All gone! and not 
One friend to take his fortune by the arm, 
And go along with him ! " 

Sec, Serv. As we do turn our backs 
From our companion thrown into his graye, 
So his familiars to his buried fortunes 10 
Slink all away, leave their false vows with him, 
Like empty purses pick’d ; and his poor self, 
A dedicated beggar to the air, 

With his disease of all-shunn’d poverty, 
Walks, like contempt, alone, More of our 
fellows. 


Enter other Servants. 


Flav. All broken implements of a ruin’d 
house, 


6 very s : 
That see I by our faces ; we are fellows still, 
Serving alike in sorrow: leak’d is our bark, 
And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck, 
Hearing the surges threat : we must ines 
Into this sea of air. 

lav. Good fellows all, 

The latest of my wealth I'll share amongst 


you. 

Wherever we shall meet, for Timon’s sake, 

Let's yet be fellows ; let’s shake our heads, 
and say, 

As ’twere a knell unto our master’s fortunes, 

“We have seen better days.’ Let each take — 


some ; 
Nay, put out all your hands. Not one word 
more : 
Thus part we rich in sorrow, parting poor. 
i [Servants embrace, and part several ways. 
O, the fierce wretchedness that glory brings 
30 


us | 

Who would not wish to be from wealth ex- 
empt, 

Since riches point to misery and contempt ? 

Who would be so mock’d with glory ? or to 
live \ 

But in a dream of friendship? 

To haye his pomp and all what state com- 
pounds 

But only painted, like his varnish’d friends ? 

Poor honest lord, brought low by his own 
heart, 

Undone by goodness! Strange, unusual blood, 

When Bea | worst sin is, he does too much 
go 

Who, then, dares to be half so kind again ? 40 

For bounty, that makes gods, does still mar 


men. 
My dearest lord, bless’d, to be most accursed, 
Rich, only to be wretched, thy great fortunes 
Are made , hy chief afflictions, Alas, kind 
lord ! 
He’s flung in rage from poe eas seat 
Of monstrous friends, nor has he with him to 
Supply his life, or that which can command it, 
Tl follow and inquire him out : 
I’ll ever serve his mind with my best will ; 
Whilst I have gold, I'll be his steward otine 
it, 


Woods and cave, near the sea~ 
shore. 


Enier Tron, from the cave. 


Tim. © Dlessed breeding sun, draw from 

the earth 

Rotten humidity ; below thy sister’s orb 

Infect the air ! Twinn’d brothers of one womb, 

Whose procreation, residence, and birth, 

Scarce is dividant, touch them with several 
fortunes ; 

The greater scorns the lesser: not nature, 

To whom all sores lay siege, can bear great 
fortune, 

But by contempt of nature. 
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Raise me this beggar, and deny ’t that lord ; 


The senator-shall bear contempt hereditary,10 

The beggar native honor. b 

it is the pasture lards the rother’s sides, 

fae want that makes him lean, Who dares, 
who dares, 

in purity of manhood stand upright, 

And say ‘This man’s a flatterer ?’ if one be, 

So are they all ; for every grise of fortune 

{s smooth’d by that below : the learned pate 

Ducks to the golden fool : all is oblique ; 

There’s nothing level in our cursed natures, 

But direct villany. Therefore, be abhorr’d 20 

All feasts, societies, and throngs of men ! 

His semblable, yea, himself, Timon disdains : 

Destruction fang mankind! Earth, yield me 
roots ! [Digging. 

Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate 

With thy most operant poison ! What is here? 

Gold ? yellow, glittering, precious gold ? No, 


gods, 
Tam no idle votarist : roots, you clear heay- 
ens ! [fair, 
Thus much of this will make black white, foul 
Wrong right, base noble, old young, coward 


valiant. 
Ha, you gods! why this? what this, you 
gods? Why, this 30 


Will lug your priests and servants from your 


sides, 
Pluck stout men’s pillows from below their 
heads: 
This yellow slave 
Will knit and break religions, bless the ac- 
cursed, 
Make the hoar leprosy adored, place thieves 
And give them title, knee and approbation 
With senators on the bench : this is it 
That makes the wappen’d widow wed again ; 
She, whom the spital-house and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and 
Byes 40 
To the April day again. Come, damned earth, 
Thou mel whore of mankind, that put’st 
odds 
Among the route of nations, I will make thee 
Do thy right nature. [March afar of.] Ha! 
a drum ? Thou’rt quick, 
But yet Pl bury thee : thow’lt go, strong thief, 
When gouty keepers of thee cannot stand. 
Nay, stay thou out for earnest. 
[Keeping some gold. 


Enter AucrBiapes, with drum and fife, in 
warlike manner ; PHRYNIA and TIMANDRA, 


Alcib. What art thou there ? speak. 
- Tim. A beast, as thou art. The canker 
gnaw thy heart, 
For showing me again the eyesof man! 50 
Aicib, What is thy name? Is man so hate- 
ful to thee, 
That art thyself a man ? 
Tim. I am Misanthropos, and hate mankind. 
For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog, 
That I might iove thee something. 
Alcib, I know thee well ; 


- TIMON OF ATHENS. — 


But in thy fortunes am unlearn’d and strange, 

Tim. 1 know thee too ; and more than that 

I know thee, 
I not desire to know. Follow thy drum ; 
With nate blood paint the ground, gules, 
gules : 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel ; 60 
Then what should war be? This fell whore 
of thine 
Hath in her more destruction than thy sword, 
For all her cherubin look, 
Phry. Thy lips rot off ! 
Tim. I will not kiss thee ; then the_rot 
returns 
To thine own lips again. 

Alcib, How came the noble Timon to this 

change ? 

Tim. As the moon does, by wanting light 

to give: 
But then renew I could not, like the moon ; 
There were no suns to borrow of. 

Alcib. Noble Timon, 
What friendship may I do thee ? 

Tim. None, but to. 70 
Maintain my opinion. ~ 

Alvib-. What is it, Timon? 

Tim. Promise me friendship, but perform 
none: if thou wilt not promise, the gods 
plague thee, for thou art a man ! if thou dost 
perform, confound thee, for thou art a man ! 

Alcib. Ihave heard in some sort of thy 

miseries. . 

Tim. Thou saw’st them, when I had pros- 
perity. 

Aleib, Isee them now ; then was a blessed 

time. 

Tim. As thine is now, held with a brace of 

harlots. \ 

Timan. Is this the Athenian minion, whom 

the world 80 
Voiced so regardfully ? 

Tim. Art thou Timandra ? 

Timan. Yes. b 

Tim. Bea whore still ; they love thee not 

that use thee ; 
Give Den diseases, leaving with thee their 
ust. 
Make use of thy salt hours :; season the slaves 
For tubs and baths ; bring down rose-cheeked 


youth. 
To the tub-fast and the diet. 
Timan. Hang thee, monster ! 


Alcib. Pardon him, sweet Timandra ; for 

his wits 

Are drown'd and lost in his calamities. 

I have but little gold of late, brave Timon, 90 

The want whereof doth daily make revolt 

In my penurious band: I have heard, and 
grieved, 

Tow cursed Athens, mindless of thy womh, 

Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbor 
stat 


states, 
But ie thy sword and fortune, trod upon 
them,— 
Tim. TI prithee, beat thy drum, and get 
thee gone. 


8 
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Alcib. Iam thy friend, and pity thee, dear 
Timon. 
Tim. How dost thou pity him whom thou 
te dost trouble ? 
Thad rather be alone. 
Alcib. Why, fare thee well : 
Ei is some gold for thee. 
Keep it, I cannot eat it. 100 
Alc. : When [have laid proud Athens on 
a heap, 
Ti ited Wanr’s ’st thou ’gainst Athens ? 
Alvib. Ay, Timon, and haye cause. 
Tim The gods confound them all in thy 
conquest ; 
And thee after, when thou hast conguer’d ! 
Alcib. Why me, Timon? 
Tim. That, by killing of villains, 
Thou wast born to conquer my country. 
Put up thy gold : go on,—here’s gold,—go on; 
Beas a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er some high-viced city hang his poison 
In the sick air : let not thy sword skip one : 
Pity not honor’d age for his white beard ; 111 
He is an usurer : strike me the counterfeit 
matron ; 
It is her habit only that is honest, 
Herself’s a bawd : let not the virgin’s cheek 
Make eee aes trenchant sword ; for those 
m 
That throug athe window-bars bore at men’s 


eyes, 
' Are not within the leaf of pity writ, 
But set them down horrible traitors: spare 
not the babe, 
Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhaust their 


mercy ; 
Think it a bastard, whom the oracle 150 
Hath doubtfully pronounced thy throat shail 


cut, 
And mince it sans remorse: swear against ob- 


jects ; 
Put itor on thine ears and on thine eyes ; 
Whose Breet nor yells of mothers, maids, nor 
abes, 
Nor sight of priestsin holy vestments bleeding, 
Shall pierce a jot. There’s gold to pay thy 
soldiers : 
Make large confusion ; and, thy fury spent, 
Confounded be thyself ! ! Speak not, be gone. 
Aleib. Hast thou gold yet? 1 ll take the 
old thou givest me, 
nies zl thy counsel. 130 
ost thou, or dost thou not, heaven’s 
oriins up n thee ! 
Phr. and Timan. Give us some gold, good 
Timon : hast thou more ? 
Tim. Enough to make a whore forswear 
her trade, 
tAnd A make whores, a bawd. Hold up, you 
sluts, 
Your aprons mountant : you are not oathable, 
Although, I know, you ‘ll swear, terribly 
swear 
Into strong shudders and to heavenly agues 
The immortal gods that hear you,—spare your 


* as 


I'll trust to your conditions : be whores still ; 


And he whose pious breath seeks to convert 


you, 149 
Be strong in whore, allure him, burn him up; 
Let your close fire predominate ‘his smoke, 

And be no turncoats: yet may your pains, six 


months, 

Be quite contrary : and thatch your poor thin 
roofs 

With burthens of the dead ;—some that were 
hang’d 


, 
No matter :—wear them, betray with them : 
whore still ; 
Paint till a horse may mire upon your face, 
A pox of wrinkles ! 
hr. and Timan. 
then ? 
Believe’t, that we’ll do any thing for gold. 150 
Tim, Consumptions sow 
In hollow bones of man ; strike their sharp 
shins, 
And mar men’s spurring. Crack the lawyer's 
voice, 
That he may never more false title plead, 
Nor sound his quillets shrilly: hoar the flamen, 
That scolds against the quality of flesh, 
‘And not believes himself : down with the nose, 
Down with it flat ; take the bridge quite away 
Of him that, his particular to foresee, 
Smells from the general weal : make curl’d- 
pate ruffians bald ; 160 
And let the unscarr’d braggarts of the war 
Derive sonte pain from you : plague all 5 
That your activity may defeat and quell” 
The source of all erection. There’s more gold = 
Do you damn others, and let this damn you, 
And ditches grave you all! 
Phr. and Timan. More counsel with more 
money, bounteous Timon, 
Tim. More whore, more mischief first ; I 
have given you earnest. 
Alcib. Strike wp the drum towards Athens! 
Farewell, Timon : 
If I Le Bree I'll visit thee again. 170 
Tim. lf I hope well, Pll never see thee 


Well, more gold: what 


oe 
Alcib. I never did thee harm. 

Tim. Yes, thou spokest well of me. 

Aleib. Call’st thou that harm ? 
Tim. es daily find it. Get thee away, and 


Thy beagles with thee. 
Alcib. We but offend him. Strike ! 
[Drum beats. Exeunt Alcibiades, 
Phrynia, and Timandra. 
Tim. That nature, being sick of man’s un- 


kindness, ‘ 
Should yet be hungry! Common mother, 
thou, (Digging. 
Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite 
breast, 


Teems, and feeds all ; whose self-same mettle, 
Whereof a proud “child, arrogant man, an 


uff’ 
Bngentlers the black toad and adder blue, 
he gilded newt and eyeless venom’d worm, 
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With all the abhorred births below crisp heaven 

pysereon Hyperion’s quickening fire doth 
shine ; 

Yield him, who all thy human sons doth hate, 

From forth thy plenteous bosom, une poor root! 

Ensear thy fertile and conceptious womb, 

Let it no more bring out ingrateful man ! 

Go great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and 
bears ; [face 

Teem with new monsters, whom thy upward 

Hath to the marbled mansion all above 191 

Never presented !—O, a root,—dear thanks !— 

Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough-torn 


eas ; 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liquorish 
draughts 
And morsels unctuous, greases his pare mind, 
That from it all consideration slips ! 


Enter APEMANTUS. 


More man ? plague, plague ! 
Apem. I was directed hither : men report 
Thou dost affect my manners, and dost use 


them. 
Tim. ’Tis, then, because thou dost not keep 
a dog, 200 
Whom | would imitate : consumption catch 


thee ! 
Apem. This is in thee a nature but infected; 


-A poor unmanly melancholy sprung 


From change of fortune. 
this place ? 

This slave-like habit ? and these looks of care? 

Thy ose a yet wear silk, drink wine, lie 
soft ; 

Hug their diseased perfumes, and have forgot 

That ever Timon was. Shame not these woods, 

By putting on the cunning of a carper. 

Be thou a flatterer now, and seek to thrive 210 

By that which has undone thee: hinge thy 


Why this spade ? 


knee, 
And let his very breath, whom thou’lt observe, 
Blow off thy cap; praise his most vicious strain, 
And call it excellent : thou wast told thus ; 
Thou gavest thine ears like tapsters that bid 
welcome 
To knaves q d all approachers :’tis most just 
That thou turn’ rascal ; hadst thou wealth 


again, 
Rascals should -have’t. Do not assume my 
likeness. 

Tim. Were I like thee, ld throw away 
A mth hi thyself, bei 

ipem. ou hast cast away self, being 

like thyself ; 4 : 220 

A madman so long, now a fool. What, think’st 


_ That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamber- 


lain, 
Will put thy shirt on warm? will these moss’d 
t 


7 
That have outlived the eagle, page thy heels, 
And ay where thou point’st out ? will the 
cold brook, 
Candied with ice, candle thy morning taste, 
To cure thy o’er-night’s surfeit ? Call the crea- 
tures 


Whose naked natures live in all the spite 
Of wreakful heaven, whose bare unhoused 
trunks, 
To the conflicting elements exposed, 230 
Answer mere nature ; bid them flatter thee ; 
O, thou shalt find— 
Tim. A fool of thee : depart. 
Apem. I love thee better now than e’erI did, 
Tim. J hate thee worse. 
Apem. Why ? 


To vex thee. 
Tim. Always a villain’s office or a fool’s, 
Dost please thyself in’t ? 


Apem Ay. 
Tim. What ! a knave too? 
Apem. If thou didst 


habit on 
To castigate thy pride, ’twere well: but thou 
Dost it enforcedly ; thou’ldst courtier be again, 
Wert thou not beggar. Willing misery 
Outlives incertain pomp, is crown’d before : 
The one is filling still, never complete ; 
The other, at high wish: best state, content- 


put this sour-cold 
239 


less, 24! 

Hath a distracted and most wretched being, 

Worse than the worst, content. ° 

Thou shouidst desire to die, being miserable. 

Tim. : Not by his breath that is more misera- 

ble. 

Thou art aslave, whom Fortune’s tender arm 

With favor never clasp’d ; but bred a dog. 

Hadst thou, like us from our first swath, pro- 
ceeded 

The sweet degrees that this brief world affords 

To such as may the passive drugs of it 

Freely command, thou wouldst have plunged 
thyself 

In general riot ; melted down thy youth 

In different beds of lust ; and neyer learn’d 

The icy precepts of respect, but follow’d 

The sugar’d game before thee. But myself, 

Who had the world as my confectionary, 260 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes and hearts 
of men 

At duty, more-than I could frame employment, 

That numberless: upon me stuck as leaves 

Do on the oak, have with one winter’s brush 

Fell from their boughs and left me open, bare 

For every storm that blows : I, to bear this, 

That never knew but better, is some burden : 

Thy nature did commence in sufferance, time 

Hath made thee hard in’t. Why shouldst 
thou hate men ? 

They never flatter’d thee: what hast thou 
given ? 270 

If thou wilt curse, thy father, that poor rag, 

Must be thv subject, who in spite put stuff 

To some she beggar and compounded thee 

Poor rogne hereditary. Hence, be gone ! 

If thou hadst not been born the worst of men, 

Thon hadst been a knave and flatterer. 

Apem. ey Art thou proud yet ? 
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Tim. Ay, that Iam not thee. 

Apem. , I, that I was 
No prodigal. 7. 

Tin. I, that Iam one now: 


Were all the wealth I have shut up in thee, 
Yld give thee leave to hang it. Get thee gone. 
That the whole life of Athens were in this ! 281 
Thus would I eat it. [Zating a root. 
Apem. Here ; I will mend thy feast. 
[Offering him a root. 
Tim. First mend my company, take away 
thyself. 
Apem. Solshall mend mine own, by the 
lack of thine. 
Tim. *Tis not well mended so, it is but 
boteh’d ; 
Ifnot, I would it were. 
Apem. What wouldst thou have to Athens? 
Tim. Thee thither ina whirlwind. If thou 


wilt, 
Tell them there [have gold ; look, so I have, 

Apem. Here isno use for gold. 

im. The best and truest ; 290 
For here it sleeps, and does no hired harm. 

Apem. Where liest 0’ nights, Timon ? 

Tim. Under that’s above me. 
Where feed’st thou 0’ days, Apemantus ? 

Apem. Where my stomach finds meat ; or, 
rather, where I eat it. 

Tim. Would poison were obedient and 
knew my mind! 

Apem, Where wouldst thou send it? 

Tim. To sauce thy dishes. 299 

Apem. The middle of humanity thou never 
knewest, but the extremity of both ends: when 
thou wast in thy gilt and thy perfume, they 
mocked thee for too much curiosity ; in thy 
rags thou knowest none, but art despised for 
the contrary. There’s a medlar for thee, eat it. 

Tim. On what I hate I feed not. 

me Dost hate a medlar ? 

im. Ay, though it look like thee. 

Apem. An thou hadst hated meddlers 
sooner, thou shouldst have loved thyself better 
now. What man didst thou ever know un- 
thrift that was beloved after his means ? 

Tim. 0, without those means thou tall- 
est of, didst thou ever know beloved ? 

Apem. Myself. 

Tim, understand thee ; thou hadst some 
means to keep a dog, 

Apem. What things in the world canst thou 
nearest compare to thy flatterers ? 319 

Tim. Women nearest ; but men, men are 
the things themselyes. What wouldst thou do 
with the world, Apemantus, if it lay in thy 
power ? 

Apem. Give it the beasts, to be rid of the 
men, 

Tim. Wouldst thou haye thyself fall in the 
pasion of men, and remain a beast with the 

sts 

aes Ay, Timon. 

im. A beastly ambition, which the gods 
nt thee t’ attain to! I[fthou wert the lion, 
e fox would beguile thee ; if thou wert the | 


lamb, the fox would eat thee: if thou wertthe — os 


fox, the lion would suspect thee, when perad- 
venture thou wert accused by the ass : if thou 
wert the ass, thy dulness would torment thee, 
and still thou livedst but as a breakfast to the 
wolf: if thou wert the wolf, thy ediness 
would afflict thee, and oft thou shouldst hazard _ 
thy life for thy dinner: wert thou the unicorn, 
pride and wrath would confound: thee and — 
make thine own self the conquest of thy fury: 
wert thou a bear, thou wouldst be killed by 
the horse: wert thou a horse, thou wouldst be 
seized by the leopard : wert thou a leopard, 
thou wert german to the lion and the spots of 
thy kindred were jurors on thy life: all thy 
safety were remotion and thy defence absence. 
What beast couldst thou be, that were not 
subject to a beast ? and what a beast art thou 
already, that seest not thy loss in transforma- 
tion ! : 349 

Apem. If thou couldst please me with speak- 
ing to me, thou mightst have hit upon it here : 
the commonwealth of Athensis become a forest 
of beasts. 

Tim. How has the ass broke the wall, that 
thou art out of the city ? 

Apem. Yonder comes a poet anda painter ; 
the plague of company light upon thee ! I will 
fear to catch it and give way: when I know 
not what else to do, Pll see thee again. 359 

Tim. When there is nothing living but thee, 
thou shalt be welcome. I had rather be a 
beggar’s dog then Apemantus. ; 

Apem, Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 

Tim. Would thou wert clean enough to spit 

upon ! 

Apem. A plague on thee ! thou art too bad 

to curse, 

Tim. All villains that do stand by thee are 


pure, ; 
Apem. There igs no leprosy but what thov’ 
speak’ st. : 
Tim. IfT name thee. 
Tl beat thee, but I should infect my hands. 
Apem. I would my tongue could rot them 
off ! 370 
Tim. Away, thou issue of a mangy dog! 
Choler does kill me that thou art alive ° 
Iswound to see thee. 
os Would thou wouldst burst ! 
im. Away, 
Thou tedious rogue ! [am sorry I shall lose 
Astone by thee. [Throws a stone at him. 


Apem. Beast ! 
Tim. Slave ! 
Anem. He Toad! A 
im. gue, rogue, rogue 
1 am sick of this false world, aid ill em 
nought 


But even the mere necessities upon ’t. 

Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave ; 

Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 

Thy grayve-stone daily : make thine epitaph- 

That death in me at others’ lives may laugh. 

[To the gold} O thou sweet king-killer, and — 
dear divorce 


ee Se ee ee 


} 
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* 


*Twixt natural son and sire! thou bright de- 
er 


Of Hymen’s purest bed! thou valiant Mars ! 
Thou ever young, fresh, loved and delicate 


wooer, 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian’s lap ! thou visible god, 
That solder’st close impossibilities, 
And makest them kiss! that speak’st with 
every tongue, 
To every purpose ! O thou touch of hearts ! 
Think, thy slave man rebels, and by thy vir- 
tue 391 
Set them into confounding odds, that beasts 
May have the world in empire! 
ipem. Would ’twere so ! 
But not till] am dead. T’ll say thou’st gold : 
Thou wilt be throng’d to shortly. 


Tim. Throng’d to ! 
Apem. Ay. 
Tim. Thy back, I prithee. 
Apem. Live, and love thy misery. 
Tim. Long live so, and so die. [Exit Ape- 
mantus.] Lam quit. 
Moe eenes likemen! Eat, Timon, andabhor 
em, 


Enter Banditti. 


First Ban. Where should he have this gold? 
It is some poor fragment, some slender ort of 
his remainder : the mere want of gold, and the 
falling-from of his friends, drove him into this 
melancholy. 

Sec. Ban. It is noised he hath ‘a mass of 
treasure. : 

Third Ban. Let us make the assay upon 
him: if he care not for’t, he will supply us 
easily; if he covetously reserve it, how shall’s 

t it 
Bec, Ban. True; for he bears it not about 

him, ’tis hid 


First Ban. Is not this he? 410 
Banditti. Where? 
Sec, Ban. ’Tis his description. 


Third Ban. He ; 1 know him. 

Banditti., Save thee, Timon. 

Tim. Now, thieves ? 

Banditti. Soldiers, not thieves. 

Tim. Both too ; and women’s sons. 

Banditti. Weare not thieves, but men that 
much do want. 

Tim. Your greatest want is, you want much 


of meat. 
Why should you want? Behold, the earth 
_ hath roots ; 420 
Within this mile break forth a hundred 
springs 


; 5 
The oaks bear mast, the briers scarlet hips ; 
The bounteous housewife, nature, on each 
ush [want ? 
Lays her full mess before you. Want! why 
irst Ban. We cannot live on grass, on ber- 
ries, water, 
As beasts and birds and fishes. 
Tim. Nor on the beasts themselves, the 
birds, and fishes ; 
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You must eat men, Yet thanks I must you 
con 

That you are thieves profess’d, that you work 
not 429 


In holier shapes: for thete is boundless theft 
In. limited professions. Rascal thieves, 
Here’s gold. Go, suck the subtle blood o’ the 


grape, 

Till the high fever seethe your blood to froth, 

And so ’scape hanging : trust not the physi- 
cian ; 

His antidotes are poison, and he slays ‘ 

Moe than you rob : take wealth and lives to- 
gether ; , 

Do villany, do, since you protest to do’t, 

Like workmen. I'll example you with thiev- 


ery; 
The cont a thief, and with his great attrac- 
tion 439 
Robs the vast sea: the moon’s an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun: 
The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears : the earth’s a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrement : each thing’s a thief: 
The laws, your curb and whip, in their rough 


: power 
Haye uncheck’d theft. Love not yourselves: 


away, 
Rob one another. 
throats : j 
All that you meet are thieves : to Athens go, 
Break open shops ; nothing can you steal, 450 
But thieves do lose it: steal no less for this 
I give you ; and gold confound you howsoe’er! 
Amen. 

Third Ban. Has almost charmed me from 
my profession, by persuading me to it. 

First Ban. ’Tis inthe malice of mankind 
that he thus advises us ; not to have us thrive 
in our mystery. 

Sec. Ban, ll believe him as an enemy, and 
give over my trade. - 460 

First Ban, Let us first see peace in Athens: 
there is no time so miserable but a man may 
be true. [Exeunt Banditti. 


Enter Fuavivs. 


Flav. O you gods ! 
Is yond despised and ruinous man my lord ? 
Full of decay and failing ? O monument 
And wonder of good deeds evilly bestow’d ! 
What an alteration of honor 
Has desperate want made ! 469 
What viler thing upon the earth than friends 
Who can bring noblest minds to basest ends ! 
How rarely does it meet with this time’s guise, 
When man was wish’d to love his enemies! 
Grant I may ever love, and rather woo 
Those ee would mischief me than those that 
io! 
Has caught me in his eye : I will present 
My honest grief unto him ; and, as my lord, 
Still serve him with my life. My dearest mas- 
ter 
Tim, Away! what art thou ? 


There’s more gold, Cut 


980 


Flav. Have you ioe me, sir ? 
Tim. Why dost ask that? Ihave forgot 
all men ; 480 
' Then, if thou grant’st thou’rt a man, I have 
forgot thee. 
Flav. An honest poor servant of yours. 
Tim. Then I know thee not : 
I never had honest man about me, I ; all 
I kept were knaves, to serve in meat to vil- 
lains. 
The gods are wituess, 
Ne’er did poor steward wear a truer grief 
For his undone lord than mine eyes for you. 
Tim. What, dost thou weep? Come nearer. 
, Then [I love thee, 
Because thou art 1 woman, and disclaim’st 490 
Flinty mankind ; whose eyes do never give 
But thorough lust and laughter. - Pity’s sleep- 


ing: 
Strange times, that weep with laughing, not 
with weeping ! 
Aah wibes of you to know me, good my 
or 
To pret my grief and whilst this poor wealth 
x lasts 


To entertain me as your steward still. 
Tim. Had La steward 
So true, so just, and now so comfortable ? 
It almost turns my dangerous nature mild. 
Let me behold thy face. Surely, this man 500 
Was born of woman. 
Forgive my general and exceptless rashness, 
You Peecct sabes gods ! I do proclaim 
One honest man—mistake me not—but one ; 
No more, I pray,—and he’s a steward. 
How fain would I have hated all mankind ! 
And Bot redeem’st thyself: but all, save 
hee, 
I fell with curses. 
Methinks thou art more honest now than wise; 
’ For, by oppressing und betraying me, 510 
Thou mights{ have sooner got another service: 
For many so arrive at second masters, 
Upon their first lord’s neck. But tell me 
true— 
For I must ever doubt, though ne’er so sure— 
Is not thy kindness subtle, covetous, 
If not a usuring kindness, and, as rich men 
deal gifts 
Ex pouue in return twenty for one ? 
av. 
whose breast 
Doubt and suspect, alas, are placed too late : 
You should have fear’d false times when you 
did feast: 520 
Suspect still comes where an estate is least. 
That Hot I show, heaven knows, is merely 
ove, 
Duty and zeal to your unmatched mind, 
Care of your food and living ; and, believe it, 
My most honor’d lord, 
For any benefit that points to me, 
Either in hope or present, I’ld exchange 
For this one wish, that you had power and 
wealth 
To requite me, by making rich yourself. 


No, my most worthy master; in 


2 
Tim. Look thee, ’tisso! Thousingly hon- 
est man, : 530) 
Here, take : the gods out of my misery ae 
Have sent thee treasure. Go, live rich and 


happy 3 
But thus condition’d : thou shalt build from 
mel ; : 
Hate all, curse all, show charity to none, 
But let the famish’d flesh slide from the bone, 
Ere thou relieve the beggar ; give to dogs 
What thou deny’st to men ; let prisons swal- 
low ’em, 
Debts wither ’em to nothing ; be men like 
blasted woods, 
And may diseases lick up their false bloods! 
And so farewell and thrive. 

Flav, O, let me stay, 540 
And comfort you, my master. 

Tim. If thou hatest curses, 
Stay not ; fly, whilst thou art blest and free: 
Ne’er see thou man, and let me ne’er see thee, 

[Evit Flavius. Timon retires to his cave, 


. £ 


ACT V. 


. 7 
Scrnz I. The woods. Before Timon’s cave. 


® 
¥ 
” 
4 
| 
a 
Enter Poet and Painter ; Timon watchin, 1 

them from his cave. : ny 

Pain, As 1 took note of the place, it cannot : 
be far where he abides. 

Poet. What's to be thought of him ? does 
the rumor hold for true, that he’s so full of 
gold ? " as t 

Pain. Certain : Alcibiades reports it ; Phry- 
nia and Timandra had gold of him : he like- 
wise enriched poor straggling soldiers with 
great Gaaneey tis said he gave unto his 
steward a mighty sum, : 

Poet. Then this breaking of his has been 
but a try for his friends. 

Puin. Nothing else: you shall see him a 

alm in Athens again, and flourish with the 
Righest. Therefore ’*tis not amiss we tender 
our loves to him, in this supposed distress of 
his : it will show honestly in us ; and is very 
likely to load our purposes with what they — 


travail for, if it be a just and true report that 
goes of his haying. 


¥ 


Poet. What have vou now to present unto 
him ? 

Pain. Nothing at this time but my yisita- 
tion: only I will promise him an excellent 
piece, 21 

Poet. I must serve him so too, tell him of 


an intent that’s coming toward him. 4 

Pain. Good as the best. Promisingis the 
very air o’ the time : it opens the eyes of ex 
»ectation : performance is ever the duller for 
ris act ; and, butin the plainer and simpler 
kind of people, the deed of saying is quite outof 
use. To promise is most courtly and fashion- 


able ; performance is a kind of will or testa= 
“anal 
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Scrnz 1.] 


ment which argues a great sickness in his 
judgment that makes it. 
Timon comes from his cave, behind. 
Tim. |Aside] Excellent workman! thou 
canst not paint a man so bad as is thyself. 
Poet. Lam thinking whatI shall say Ihave 
rovided for him: it must be a personating of 
limself ; a satire against the softness of pros- 
erity, with a discovery of the infinite flatter- 
ies that follow youth and opulency. 
Tim. (Aside] Must thou needs stand for 
a villain in thine own work ? wilt thou whip 
thine own faults in other men? Doso, I have 
gold for thee. 
Poet. Nay, let’s seek him: 
Then do we sin against our own estate, 
When we may profit meet, and come too late. 
_ Pain. True; 
When the day serves, before black-corner’d 
night, 
Find what thou want’st by free and offer’d 


light. 
Come. - 
Tim. [Aside] Vl meet you at the turn. 
s at a god’s gold, 50 
That he is worshipp’d in a baser temple 
. Than where swine feed ! 
Tis thou that rigg’st the bark and plough’st 
the foam, 
Settlest admired reverence in a slave : 
To thee be worship ! and thy saints for aye 
Be crown’d with plagues that thee alone obey ! 
Fit I meet them. [Coming forward. 
Poet. Hail, worthy Timon ! 


Pain. Our late noble master ! 

Tim, Have I once lived to see two honest 
men ? 

Poet. Sir, 60 


Having often of your open bounty tasted, 
Hearing you were retired, your friends fall’n 


or, 
Whose thankless natures--O abhorred spirits !— 
Not all the whips of heaven are large enough: 
What ! to you, 
Whose star-like nobleness gave life and influ- 


ence | 
To their whole being! Iam rapt and cannot 
cover 
The monstrous bulk of this ingratitude 
With any size of words. 
Tim. Let it go naked, men may see’t the 
better : 70 
You that are honest, by being what you are, 
Make them best seen and known. 
Pain. He and myself 
Haye trayail’d in the great shower of your 


gifts . 
And sweetly felt it. 
Tim. Ay, you are honest men. 
Pain. Weare hither come to offer you our 
service. = : 
Tim. Most honest men! Why, sow’shall I 
requite you ? 
Can you eat roots, and drink cold water ? no. 
W1 at we can do, we'll do, ta do you 


SERKICR, 


bike ae Z 


Tim. Ye're honest men: ye’ve heard that 
I have gold ; 
Tam sure you have : speak truth ; ye’re hon- 


est men. 80 
Pain, So it is said, my noble lord ; but 
therefore 


Came not iny friend nor I. 
Tim. Good honest men! 
counterfeit 
Best in all Athens : thou’rt, indeed, the best ; 
Thou counterfeit’st most lively. 
Pain. So, so, my lord. 
Tim. ¥’en so, sir, as I say. And, for thy 
fiction, 
Why, thy verse swells with stuff so fine and 
smooth 
That thou art even natural in thine art. 
But, for all this, my honest-natured friends, 
I must needs say you have a little fault: 90 
Marry, ‘tis not monstrous in you, neither 
wish I 
You take much pains to mend, 
Both. Beseech your honor 
To make it known to us, 
Tim. You'll take it ill. 
Both. Most thankfully, my lord. 
Tim. Will you, indeed ? 
Both. Doubt it not, worthy lord. 
Tim, There’s never a one of you but trusts 
a knave, 
That mightily deceives you. 
Both. Do we, my lord ? 
Tim, Ay, and you hear him cog, see him 
dissemble, : 
Know his gross patchery, love him, feed him, 
Keep in your bosom : yet remain assured 100 
‘That he’s a made-up villain. 
Pain. I know none such, my lord. 
Poet, Nor I.” 
Tim. Look you, I love you well ; [ll give 
you gold, 
Rid me these villains from your companies : 
Hang them or stab them, drown them ina 
draught, 
Confound them by some course, and come to 


Thou draw’st a 


me, 
I'll give you gold enough. 
Both. Name them, my lord, let’s know 
them. 
Tim. You that way and you this, but two 
in company ; 5 
Each man apart, all single and alone, 110 
Yet an arch-villain keeps him company, 
If where thou art two villains shall not be, 
Come Bet near him. If thou wouldst not re- 
side 
But where one villain is, then him abandon. 
Hence, pack! there’s gold; you came for 
gold, ye slaves : 
[To Painter] You have work’d for me; there’s 
payment for you : hence! 
[To Poet] You are an alchemist ; make gold 


of that. 
Out, rascal dogs! [Beats them out, and then 
retires to Rig cane, 
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Enter FLAvius and two Senators. 


Flav. Yt is in vain that you would speak 
with Timon ; 
For he is set so only to himself 120 


That nothing but himself which looks like man 
Is friendly with him. 
First Sen. Bring us to his cave : 
It is our part and promise to the Athenians 
To speak with Timon. 
Sec. Sen. 
Men are not still the same : 


At all times alike 

*twas time and 
griefs 

That framed him thus; time, with his fairer 


han 
Offering the fortunes of his former days, 
The former man may make him. Bring us to 


ira, 
And chance it as it may. 
Flav. Here is his cave. 
Peace and content be here! Lord Timon! 
Timon ! 130 
Look out, and speak to friends : the Athenians, 
By two of their most reverend senate, greet 


thee : 
Speak to them, noble Timon. 
Tron comes from his cave. 
Tim. Thou sun, that comfort’st, burn ! 
Speak, and be hang’d 
For each true word, a blister ! and each false 
Be as cauterizing to the root o’ the tongue, 
Consuming it with speaking! 


First Sen. Worthy Timon,— 
Tim, Ofnone but such as you, and you of 
Timon, 


First Sen. The senators of Athens greet 

thee, Timon. 

Tim. thank them ; and would send them 

back the plague, 140 
Could I but catch it for them. 

First Sen. O, forget 
What we are sorry fo? ourselves in thee. 

The senators with one consent of loye 

Entreat thee back to Athens; who have 
thought 

On special “‘dignities, which vacant lie 

For t ey best use and wearing. 

See. Si They confess ' 
Toward ihioe forgetfulness too general, gross : 
Which now the public body, which doth seldom 
Play the recanter, feeling ‘in itself 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath sense withal 150 
Of its own fail, restraining aid to Timon ; 
And send forth us, to make their sorrow’d 

render, 
Together with a recompense more fruitful 
Than their offence can weigh down by the 


m ; 
Ay, even such heaps and sums of love and 


wealt 
As shall to thee blot out what wrongs were 
theirs 
And write in thee the figures of their love, 
nd he to read them thine. 
You witch me in it; 
ee me to the very brink of tears ; 


Lend me a fool’s heart and a woman’s eyes, 

And I'll beweep these comforts, worthy sena- 
tors. 161 

First Sen. Therefore, so please thee to re- 

turn with us 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 

The captainship, thou shalt be met with thanks, 

Allow'd with absolute power and thy good 
name 

Live with authority: so soon we shall drive 


bac 
Of Alcibiades the approaches wild, 
Who, like a boar too sayage, doth root up 
His country’s peace. 
Sec. Sen. And shakes his threatening sword 
Against the walls of Athens. 
First Sen. Therefore, Timon,— 170 
Tim. ; Well, sir, I will ; therefore, I will, sir; 
thus : 
If Alcibiades kill my ‘countrymen, 
Let Alcibiades know this of Timon, 
That Timon cares not. But if he sack fair 
Athens, 
And take our goodly. aged men by the beards, 
Giving our holy virgins to the stain 
Of econtumelious, beastly, mad-brain’d war, 
Then let him know, and tell him Timon speaks 


it, 
In pity of our aged and our youth, 
I cannot choose but tell him, that I care not, 
And let.him take’t at worst 3 for their knives 
care not, 181 
While you have throats to answer: for myself, 
There’s not a whittle in the unruly camp 
But I do prize it at my love before 
The ise st throat in Athens, SoT leave 


To ine nate Baie of the prosperous gods, 
As thieves to keepers. 
Flav. Stay not, all’s in vain. 
Tim. Why, I was writing of my epitaph ; 
It will be née to-morrow: my long sickness 
Of health and living now begins to mend, 190 
And none brings me all things. Go, live 
stil 
Be Alcibiades your plague, you his, 
And last so long enoug! 
First Sen. We speak in vain, 
Tim. But yet I love my country, and am 
t 


no 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
As common bruit doth put it. 


First Sen. That’s well spoke. 

Tim. Commend me to my loving country- 
men,— 

First Sen. These words become your lips 


as they pass thorough them. 
Sec. Sen. And enter in our ears like great 
Sn beer deg os 
n their applaudin; 3. 
Tim. as EComatedd me to them, 200 
And tell them that, to ease them of their griefs, 
Their sms of hostile strokes, their aches, 


Their pang: meat love, with other incident throea 
That nature’s fragile vessel doth s 
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In life’s uncertain voyage, I will some kind- 
ness do them : 
Til teach them to prevent wild Alcibiades’ 
wrath [again, 
First Sen. like this well ; he will return 
Tim. I have a tree, which grows here in 
my close, i 
That mine own use invites me to cut down, 
And:-shortly must I fell it: tell my friends, 210 
Tell Athens, in the sequence of degree 
From high to low throughout, that whoso 
please 
To stop affliction, let him take his haste, 
Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 


And hang himself. I pray you, do my greet-" 


ing. 
Flav. “Trouble him no further ; thus you 
still shall find him. 
Tim. Come not to me again: but say to 
Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 
ho once a day with his embossed froth 220 
The turbulent surge shall cover: thither come, 
And let my grave-stone be your oracle. 
le let sour words go by and language end : 
What is amiss plague and infection mend ! 
Graves only be men’s works and death their 


gain ! 
Sun, hide thy beams! Timon hath done his 
Teign. [Retires to his cave. 
First Sen. His discontents are unremoye- 


ably 
Coupled to nature. 
Sec. Sen. Our hope in him is dead : let us 


return, 
And strain what other means is left unto us 
i 3 


Tn our dear peril. 
First Sen. Tt requires swift foot. 


Scenz Il. Before the walls of Athens. 
Enter two Senators and a Messenger. 


First Sen. Thou hast painfully discover’d : 
are his files 
As full as thy report ? 
Mess. | I have spoke the least : 
Besides, his expedition promises 
Present approach. 
Sec. Sen. We stand much hazard, if they 
bring not Timon. 
Mess. 1 met a courier; one mine ancient 


[Bxeunt. 


end ; 
Whom, thongh in general part we were op- 


‘ pose 
+Yet our old love made a particular force, 
And made us speak like friends: this man was 

ridin, 
From Alcibiades to Timon’s cave, 10 
With letters of entreaty, which imported 
His fellowship i’ the cause against your city, 
In part for his sake moved. 
inst Sen. Here come our brothers. 
Enter the Senators from Timon. 


Third Sen. No talk of Timon, nothing of 
him expect. 


The enemies’ drum is heard, and fearful scour- 


ing 

Doth choke the air with dust: in, and prepare: 
Ours is the fall, I fear ; our foes the snare, 

[Exeunt, 


Scent II. The woods. Timon’s cave, and a 
rude tomb seen, 


Enter a Soldier, seeking Toon. 


aes By all description this should be the 
ace. 
Who's here ? speak, ho! No answer! What 
is this ? 
Timon is dead,who hath outstretch’d his span: 
Some beast rear’d this ; there does not live a 
man, 
Dead, sure ; and this his grave. What’s on 
this tomb 
I cannot read; the character I'll take with wax: 
Our captain hath in every figure skill, 
An aged interpreter, though young in days: 
Before proud Athens he’s set down by this, 
Whose fall the mark of his ambition is. [ Exit. 


Scene IY. Before the walls of Athens. 


Trumpets sound, Enter ALCIBIADES with his 
powers. 


Alcib. Sound to this coward and lascivious 
town 


Our terrible approach. [4 parley sounded. 


Enter Senators on the walls. 


Till now you have gone on and fill’d the time 
With all licentious measure, making your 
wills [such 
The scope of justice ; till now myself and 
As slept within the shadow of your power 
Have wander’d with our traversed arms and 
breathed 
Our sufferance vainly : now the time is flush, 
When crouching marrow in the bearer strong 
Cries of itself ‘No more:’ now breathless 
wrong 10 
Shall sit and pant‘in your great chairs of ease, 
And pursy insolence shall break his wind 
With fear and horrid flight. 

First Sen: Noble and young, 

When thy first griefs were but a mere con- 
ceit, 

Ere thou hadst power or we had cause of fear, 

We sent to thee, to give thy rages balm, 

To wipe out our ingratitude with loves 

Above their quantity. : 

Sec. Sen, So did we woo 
Transformed Timon to our city’s love 
By humble message and by promised means : 
We were not all unkind, nor all deserve 21 
The common stroke of war, 

First Sen. These walls of ours 
Were not erected by their hands from whom 
You rd thie your griefs ; nor are they 

such 


That ‘these great towers, trophies and schaaglg 


sho 
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For private faults in them. 
Sec. Sen. Nor are they living 
Who were the motives that you first went 


out ; 
Shame that they wanted cunning, in excess 
Hath broke their hearts. March, noble lord, 
Into our city with thy banners spread: 
By decimation, and a tithed death— 
Tf thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loathes—take thou the des- 
tined tenth, 
And by the hazard of the spotted die 
Let die the spotted. 
Fist Sen. ~ All have not offended ; 
For those that were, it is not square to take 
On those that are, revenges: crimes, like 
lands, 
Are not inherited. Then, dear countryman, 
‘Bring in thy ranks, but leave without thy 
rage : 
Spare thy Athenian cradleand those kin 40 
Which in the bluster of thy wrath must fall 
With those that have offended: like a 
shepherd, 
Approach the fold and cull the infected forth, 
But kill not all together. 
See. Sen. 5 What thou wilt, 
Thou rather shalt enforce it with thy smile 
Than hew to*t with thy sword. 
First Sen. Set but thy foot 
Against our rampired gates, and they shall 


ope ; 

So thou wilt send thy gentle heart before, 
To say thou’ lt enter friendly. 

Sec. Sen. Throw thy glove, 
Or any token of thine honor.else, 50 
That thou wilt use the wars as thy redress 
And not as our confusion, all thy powers 
Shall make their harbor in our town, till we 
Have seal’d thy full desire. 

Alcib. Then there’s my glove; 
Descend, and open your uncharged ports ; 
Those enemies of Timon’s and mine own 


Whom yOu, yourselves shall set out for re- 
proo 
Fall and no more : and, to atone your fears 
With my more noble meaning, nota man 
Shall pass his quarter, or offend the stream 
Of regular justice in your city’s bounds, 61 
But shall be render’d to your public laws 
At heaviest answer. 
Both. ’Tis most nobly spoken. 
Alcib. Descend, and keep your words, 
[Lhe Senators descend, and open the gates, 


Enter Soldier. 


Sold. My noble general, Timon is dead ; 
Entomb’d upon the very hem o’ the sea ; 
And on his grave-stone thisinsculpture, which 
With wax I brought away, whose soft im- 
pression 
Iuterprets for my poor ignorance. 69 
Alcih. [Reads the epitaph] ‘Here lies a 
wretched corse, of wretched soul bereft : 
Seek not my name: a plague consume you 
wicked cuitiffs left ! 
Here lie I, Timon ; who, alive, all living men 
did hate ; 
Pass by and curse thy fill, but pass and stay 
not here thy gait.” 
These well express in thee thy latter spirits : 
Though thou abhorr’dst in us our haman 


griefs, 
Scorn’dst our brain’s flow and those our drop- 
lets-which 
From niggard nature fall, yet rich conceit 
Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for 


aye 
On thy low grave, on faults forgiven, Dead 
Is noble Timon ; of whose memory 80 


Hereafter more. Bring me into your city, 

And [ will use the olive with my sword, 

Make war breed peace, make peace stint war, 
make each : 

Prescribe to other as each other’s leech. 

Let our drums strike, 


aight 
eaten 
be 7 


PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE 


“ (WRITTEN ABOUT 1608.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


Shakespeare’s portion of this play has something of the slightness of a preliminary sketch. The 
first two Acts are evidently by another writer than Shakespeare, and probably the scenes in Act1V. 
ae 1L., V., and VI.), so revolting 10 o.r moral sense, are also to be assigned away from him. 

hat remains (Acts II{., 1V., V., omitting the scenes just mentioned) is the pure and charming 
romance of Marina, the sea-born child of Pericles, her loss, and the recovery of both child and mother 
tae afflicted Prince. Whether Shakespeare worked upon the foundation of an earlier play, or 
whether the non-Shakespearean parts of Pericles were additions made to what he had written, cannot 
be determined with certainty. 41. is supposed by some critics that three hands can be distinguished : 
that of a Fee cae reviser wh wrote the first two acts and Gower’s choruses—possibly the dramatist, 
George Wilxins ; that of a second writer who contributed the offensive scenes of Act 1V.; an 
thirdly the hand of Shakespeare. Pericles was entered in the Stationers’ register in 1608 by the 
book-seller Blount, and was published with avery ill Sa te text the next year (1609) by another 
book-seller who had, it is believed, surreptitiously obtained his copy. It was not incluied among 
the plays pres in the Lirst or second folios, but appeared, with six added plays, in the third folio 
(1663). The story upon which Pericles was founded is that given in Lawrence Twine’s Paiterne of 
Painfull Adventures (1607), itself a reprint of an early printed version from the French; given also 
in Gower’s Confessio Amantis, and originally written about the fifth or sixth century of our era, in 
Greek. Both Twine and Gower appear to haye been made use of by the writers of /ericles, and the 
debt to Gower is acknowledged by his introduction as the “ presenter” of the play. The drama as 
& whole is singularly undramatic. It entirely lacks unity of action, and the prominent figures of 
the opening scenes quickly drop out of the Pay: Most of the story is briefly told in rhymed verse 
by the presenter, Gower, or is set forth indumb show. But Shakespeare’s portion is one and in- 

visible. It opens on ship board with a tempest, and in Shakespeare’s later play of storm and 
wreck he has not attempted to rival the earlier treatment of the subject, ‘No poetry of ship- 
wreck and the sea,” a living poet writes, ‘has ever equalled the great scene of Pericles ; no such 
note of music was cver struck out of the clash and contention of tempestuous elements.” Cerimon, 
who is master of the secrets of nature, and who is liberal in his ‘‘learned charity,” is like a firs 
study of Prospero. ‘n the fifth act Marina, sonamed from her birth at sea, has grown to the age 
of fourteen years, and is, as it were, a sister of Miranda and Perdita (notein each case the significant 
name), She, like Perdita, is a. child lost by her parents, and, like Perdita, we see her flower-like 
with her flowers—only these flowers of Marina are not for a merrymaking, but a grave. The melan- 
choly of Pericles is a clear-obscure of sadness, not a gloom of cloudy remorse like that of Leontes, 
His meeeng with his lost Marina is like an anticipation of the scene in which Cymbeline recovers 


his sons and daughter ; but the scene in Pericles is filled with a rarer, keener passion of joy. 
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PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 


ACT L 
Enter’ GowER. 
Before the palace of Antioch. 


» To sing a song that old was sung, 
From ashes ancient Gower is come ; 
Assuming man’s infirmities, 
To glad your ear, and please your eyes. 
It hath been sung at festivals, 
On ember-eves and holy-ales ; 
And lords and ladies in their lives 
Have read it for restoratives : 
The purchase is to make men glorious ; 
Et bonum quo antiquius, eo melius. 
If you, born in these latter times, 
When wit’s more ripe, accept my rhymes. 
And that to hear an old man sing 
May to your wishes pleasure bring, 
I life would wish, and that I might 
Waste it for you, like taper-light. 
This Antioch, then, Antiochus the Great 
Built up, this city, for his chiefest seat : 
The fairest in all Syria, 
I tell you what mine authors say : 20 
This king unto him took a fere, 
Who died and left a female heir, 
So buxom, blithe, and full of face, 
As heaven had lent her all his grace ; 
With whom the father liking took, 
And her to incest did provoke : 
Bad child ; worse father! to entice his own 
To eyil should be done by none ; 
But custom what they did begin 
Was with long use account no sin. 30 
The beauty of this sinful dame 
Made many princes thither frame, 
To seek her as a bed-fellow, 
In marriage-pleasures play-fellow : 
Which to prevent he made a law, 
To keep her still, and men in awe, 
That whoso ask’d her for his wife, 
His riddle told not, lost his life : 
So for her many a wight did die, 
As yon grim looks do testify. 40 
What now ensues, to the judgment of your 
eye 
I give my cause who best can justify. 
[2xit. 


Scenk I. Antioch, A room in the palace. 


Enter AnTIOCHUS, PRINCE PERICLES, and 
followers. 


Ant. Young prince of Tyre, you have at 
large receiv 
The danger of the task you undertake. 

Per. Whave, Antiochus, and, with a soul 
Embolden’d with the glory of her praise, 
Think death no hazard in this enterprise. 

Ant. Bring in our daughter, clothed like a 

bride, 
~ For the embracements even of Jove himself ; 
At whose conception, till Lucina reign’d, 
Nature this dowry gave, to glad her presence, 
The senate-house of planets all did sit, 
To knit in her their best perfections. 


Music. Enter the Daughter of Antiochus, 
Per. See where she comes, apparell’d like 
the spring, 
ers her subjects, and her thoughts the 
king 
Of every virtue gives renown to men ! 
Her face the book of praises, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleasures, as from thence 
Sorrow were eyer razed, and testy wrath 
Could never be her mild companion. 
You gods that made me man, and sway in 


love, 
That have inflamed desire in my breast 20 
To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree, 
Or die in the adyenture, be my helps, 
As Iam gon and seryant to your will, 
To compass such a boundless happiness ! 
Ant. Prince Pericles,— 
Per. That would be son to great Antiochus. 
Ant. Before thee stands this fair Hesper- 


ides, 

With golden fruit, but dangerous to be 
touch’d ; 

For ree Eph dragons here affmght thee 
hard : : 

Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view 30 

Her countless glory, which desert must gain ; 

And which, without desert. because thine eye 

Toa to reach, all thy whole heap must 

ie. 

Yon sometimes famous princes, like thyself, 

Drawn by report, adventurous by desire, 

Tell thee, with speechless tongues and sem- 
blance pale, 

That without covering, save yon field of stars, 

Here they stand martyrs, slain in Cupid’s 
wars } 

And with dead cheeks advise thee to desist 

For going on death’s net, whom none resist. 


Per. Antiochus, I thank thee, who hath _ 
41 


taught ; 
My frail mortality to know itself, 
And by those fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what I must ; 
For death remempber’d should be like a mir- 


ror, ; 
Who tells us life’s but breath, to trust it error, 
Vl make my will then, and, as sick men do 
Who know the world, see heaven, but, feeling 
woe, ? 
Gripe not at earthly joys as erst they did ; 
So [ bequeath a happy peace to you 
And all good men, as every prince should do ; 
My riches to the earth from whence they 


came ; ‘ 
But my unspotted fire of love to you. : 
[To the dauyhter of Antiochus. 
Thus ready for the way of life or death, 
I wait the sharpest blow, Antiochus. 
Ant. Scorning advice, read the conclusion 
t 


en: 
Which read and not expounded, ’tis decreed, 
As these before thee thou thyself shalt bleed. 
Daugh. Of all say’d yet, mayst thou prove 
prosperous ! 


p ; 
Of all say’d yet, I wish thee happiness | 62 


Scene 1.] 
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Per. Likea bold champion, I assume the 
lists, : 
Nor ask advice of any other thought 
But faithfulness and courage. 
He reads the riddle. 
Iam no viper, yet I feed 
On mother’s flesh which did me breed. 
I sought a husband, in which labor 
TI found that kindness in a father : 
. He’s father, son, and husband mild ; 
I mother, wife, and yet his child. 
How they may be, and yet in two, 70. 
As you will live, resolve it you. 
Sharp physic is the last: but, O you powers 
That give heaven countless eyes to view men’s 


acts, 
Why cloud they not their sights perpetually, 
If this be true, which makes me pale to read 


it 
Fair glass of light, I loved you, and could 


still, 
[Takes hold of the hand of the Princess. 
Were not this glorious casket stored -with ill : 
But I must tell you, now my thoughts revolt ; 
For he’s no man on whom perfections wait 79 
That, knowing sin within, will touch the gate. 
You are a fair viol, and your sense the strings; 
Who, finger’d to make man his lawful music, 
Would draw heaven down, and all the gods, 
to hearken ; ; 
But being play’d upon before your time, 
Hell only danceth at so harsh a chime. 
Good sooth, I care not for you. 
Ant. ee Pericles, touch not, upon thy 
life, 
For that’s an article within our law, 
As dangerous as the rest. Your time’s ex- 


pired : 
Either expound now, or receive your sen- 
tence. 90 
Per. Great king, 
Few love to hear the sins they love to act ; 
?Twould braid yourself too near for me to tell 


it. 
Who has a book of all that monarchs do, 


He’s more secure to keep it shut than shown : + 


For vice repeated is like the wandering wind, 
Blows dust in others’ eyes, to spread itself ; 
And yet the.end of all is bought thus dear, 
The breath is gone, and the sore eyes see clear: 
- To stop the air would hurt them. The blind 
mole casts 100 
Covp’d hills towards heaven, to tell the earth 
is throng’d 
’ By man’s oppression; and the poor worm doth 
die for’t. 
Kings are earth’s gods ; in vice their law’s 
their will ; 
And o ihe stray, who dares say Jove doth 
i 


* Itis enough you know ; and it is fit, 

What being more known grows worse, to 
smother it. 

All love the womb that their first being bred, 

Then uae my tongue like leave to love my 


Ant. [Aside] Heaven, that I had thy head! 


he has found the meaning : 
But I will gloze with him.—Young prince of 
110 


yre, 
Though by the tenor of our strict edict, 
Your exposition misinterpreting, 
We might proceed to cancel of your days; - 
Yet hope, succeeding from so fair a tree 
As your fair self, doth tune us otherwise : 
Forty days longer we do respite you ; 
If by which time our secret be undone, 
This mercy shows we'll joy in such a son ; 
And until then your entertain shall be 
As doth befit our honor and your worth. 120 
[Exeunt all but Pericles. 
Per. How courtesy would seem to cover 


sin, 
When what is done is like an hypocrite, 
The which is good in nothing but in sight ! 
If it be true that I interpret false, 
Then were it certain you were not so. bad 
As with foul incest to abuse your soul ; 
Where now you're both a father and a son, 
By your untimely claspings with your child, 
Which pleasure fits an husband, not a father ; 


And she an eater of her mother’s flesh, 130 


By the defiling of her parent’s bed ; 

And poe he serpents are, who though they 
‘ee 

On sweetest flowers, yet they poison breed. 

Antioch, farewell! for wisdom sees, those men 

Blush not in actions blacker than the night, 

Will ia no course to keep them from the 
ight. : 

One sin, I know, another doth provoke ; 

Murder’s as near to lust as flame to smoke : 

Poison and treason are the hands of sin, 

Ay, and the targets, to put off. the shame : 140 

Then, lest my life be cropp’d to keep you 


clear, 
By-flight Pll shun the danger which I fear. 
[Zxit. 


Re-enter ANTIOCHUS. 


Ant. He hath found the meaning, for which 
we mean 

To have his head. 
He must not live to trumpet forth my infamy, 
Nor tell the world Antiochus doth sin 
Tn such a loathed manner ; 
And therefore instantly this prince must die ; 
For by his fall my honor must keep high. 
Who attends us there ? 


Enter THALIARD. 


Thal. Doth your highness call ? 150 
Ant. Thaliard, 
You are of our chamber, and our mind par- 
takes 


Her private actions to your secrecy ; 
And for your faithfulness we will adyance 


you. 
Thaliard, behold, here’s poison, and here’s 


gold ; 
We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou must 
Jal him, 


iy, ‘ 
ee a, ay 


Pt 
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[Aer i. 


It fits thee not to ask the reason why, 
Because we bid it. Say, is it done ? 


Thal. My lord, 
Tis done. ° 
Ant. Enough. 160 


Enter a Messenger. 


Let your breath cool yourself, telling your | 


haste. 

Mess. My lord, prince Pericles is fled. [Hxit. 

Ant. As thou 
Wilt live, fl y after : and like an arrow shot 
From a well-experienced archer hits the mark 
His eye doth level at, so thou ne’er return 
Unless thou say ‘ Prince Pericles is dead’ 

Thal. My lord, 
If I can get him within my pistol’s length, 
Pll make him sure enough: so, farewell to 
your highness. 

Ant. Thaliard, adieu! [Zxit Thal.] Till 
Pericles be dead, 170 
My heart can lend no succor to my head. 

[ Exit. 


ScenE II. Tyre. A room in the palace. 


Enter PERICLES. 


Per. [To Lords ae Let none dis- 
turb us.—Why should this change of 
thoughts, 

The sad companion, dull-eyed melancholy, 

Be my so used a guest as not an hour, 

In the day’s glorious walk, or peaceful night, 

The tomb where grief should sleep, can breed 
me quiet ? 

Here pleasures court mine eyes, and mine 
eyes shun them, 

And danger, which I fear’d, is at Antioch, 

Whose aim seems far too short to hit me here: 

. Yet neither pleasure’s art can joy my spirits, 

Nor yet 1 the other’s distance comfort me. 10 

Then it is thus: the passions of the mind, 

That have their first conception by mis-dread, 

Have after-nourishment and life by care ; 

And et was first but fear what might be 


Grows elder now and cares it be not done, 

And so with me: the great Antiochus, 

’Gainst whom I am too little to contend 

Since he's so great can make his will his act, 

Will think me speaking, though I swear to 
silence ; 

Nor boots it me to payed honor him. 20 

Tf he suspect I may dishonor him: 

And what Ee UAY make him blush in being 


kno 
He'll stop the course by which it might be 


With hostile fomaes he’ll o’erspread the land, 

And with the ostent of war will look so huge, 

Amazement shall drive courage from the state; 

Our men be vanquish’d ere they do resist, 

And subjects punish’d that ne’er thought 
offence : 

Which care of them, not, pies of Tes 


Who am no more but, as the tops of 


Which fence the roots they grow by and 
defend them, 30 
Makes both my body pine and soul to lan- 


guish, : 
And punish that before that he would punish. 


Enter HELICANUS, with other Lords. 


First Lord. ‘Joy and all comfort in your 
sacred breast ! 
See. Lord. And keep your mind, till you 
return to us, 
Peaceful and comfortable ! 
Hel. Peace, peace, and give experience 


tongue. 
They do abuse the king that flatter him: 
For flattery is the bellows blows up sin ; 
The thing the which is flatter’d, but a spark, 
To which that blast gives heat and stronger 
glowing 41 
Whereas Feprk obedient and in order, 
Fits kings, as they are men, for they may err, 
When eae Sooth here does proclaim a 


pea 
He falters 5 you, makes war upon your life. 
Prince, pardon me, or strike me, if you please; 
I cannot be much lower than my knees. 
Per. Allleave us else ; but let your pares 
o’erlook 
What shipping and what lading’s in our 
haven, 
And then. return to us. [Exeunt ak, 
Helicanus, thou 
Hast moved us: what seest thou in our looks? 
Hel. An angry brow, dread lord. 
Per, If there be such a dart in princes’ 
frowns, 
How durst thy tongue move anger to our 


face ? 
vTel. rae dare the plants look up to 
heaven, from-whence 
They have their nourishment ? ; 
Per. Thou know’st I have power 
To take thy life from thee. 
Hel. Bests y-] I haye ground the axe 
m 
Do you pat strike the blow. 
Per. Rise, prithee, rise. 
Sit down: thou art no flatterer : 
T thank thee for it ; and heaven forbid 
That kings should let their ears hear their 
faults hid ! 
Fit counsellor and servant for a prince, 
Who Ry oy wisdom makest a prince thy ser- 


What wouttst thou have me do? 
Hel. To bear with patience 
Such Rclels as you yourself do lay upon your- 
se 
Per. Thou speak’st like a physician, Heli- 
canus, 
That minister’st a potion unto me 
That thou wouldst tremble to receive pe 
Attend me, then : I went to Antioch, 
xe Leis thou know’st, against the face of 


ri see ae purchase of a glorions beanty, 


. 
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From whence an issue I might propagate, 

jAre arms to princes, and bring joys to sub- 
jects. 

Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder ; 

The rest—hark in thine ear—as black as 
incest : [father 

Which by my knowledge found, the sinful 
Seem’d not to strike, but smooth: but thow 

know’st this, 

*Tis time to fear when tyrants seem to kiss, 
Which fear so grew in me, I hither fled, 80 
Under the covering of a careful night, 

Who seem’d my good protector ; and, being 


ere, 

Bethought me what was past, what might 
succeed. 

Iknew him tyrannous ; and tyrants’ fears 

Decrease not, but grow faster than the years: 

And should he doubt it, as no doubt he doth, 

That I should open to the listening air 

How many worthy princes’ ploods were shed, 

To keep his bed of blackness unlaid ope, 

To lop ee doubt, he’ll fill this land with 


arm 90 
And make pretence of wrong that I have done 


When ail, for mine, if I may call offence, 


Must feel war’ ‘8 blow, who spares not in- | 


nocence 
Which Tove to all, of which thyself art one, 
Who now reprovest me for it,— 
Hel. Alas, sir ! 
Per. Drew sleep out of mine eyes, blood 
from my cheeks, 
Musings into my mind, with thousand doubts 
How I might stop this tempest ere it came ; 
And finding little comfort to relieve them, 
I thought it princely charity to grieve them. 100 
Hel. Well, my lord, since you haye given 
me leave to speak, 
Freely will I speak. Antiochus you fear, 
And justly too, I think, you fear the tyrant, 
Who either by public war or private treason 
Will take away your life. 
Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, 
Til that) his rage and anger be forgot, 
Or till the Destinies do cut his thread of life, 
Your rule direct to any ; if to me. 109 
Day serves not light more faithful than I’ll be. 
er, Ido not doubt thy faith ; 
But should he wrong my liberties in my ab- 
sence ? 
Hel. We'll mingle our bloods together in 
the earth, 
From whence we had our being and our birth. 
Per. Tyre, [now look from thee then, and 
to Tarsus 
Intend my travel, where [ll hear from thee ; ; 
And by whose letters Pll dispose myself. 
The care I had and have of subjects’ good 
On eter I Jay, whose wisdom’s strength can 
ear i 
Ill take nt word for faith, not ask thie 
oat 


he: 
Who aie not to break one will sure crack 
both : 


But in our orbs we'll live so round and safe, 

That pune sof both this truth shall ne’er con- 
yin 

Thou ee dst a subject’s shine; I a true 
prince, [Exeunt. 


An ante-chamber in the’ 
palace. 


Enter THALIARD. 


Thal. So, this is Tyre, and this the court. 
Here must I kill King Pericles ; and if I do it 
not, [ am sure to be hanged at home: ’tis dan- 
gerous. Well, I perceive he was a wise fellow, 
and had good discretion,. that, being bid to 
ask what he would of the king, desired he 
might know none of his secrets: now do I see 
he had some reagon for ’t ; for if a king bida 
man be a villain, he’s pound by the indenture 
of his oath to be one! Hush ! here come the 
lords of Tyre. 


Enter HELICANUS and ESCANES, with other 
Lords of Tyre. 


You shall not need, my fellow peers 
of Tyre. 
Further to question me of your king’s depart- 
ure : 
His seal’d commission, left in trust with me, 
Doth speak sufficiently he’s gone to travel. 
Thal. [Aside] How! the king gone! 
Hel. If further yet you will be satisfied, 
Why, as it were unlicensed of your loves, 
He would depart, I’ll give some light unto 


Scene ILL Tyre. 


Hel. 


you. 
Being at Antioch—— 


Thal. [Aside] What from Antioch ? 
Hel, Royal Antiochus—on what cause I 
know not— 
Took some displeasure at him ; at least he 
judged so : 


And doubting lest that he had err’d or sinn’d, 

To show his sorrow, he’ld correct himself ; 

So puts himself unto the shipman’s toil, 

With whom each minute threatens life or 
death. 

Thal. [Aside] Well, I perceive 

I shall not be hang’d now, although I would ; 

But since he’s gone,t the king’s seas must 
please : 

He ’scaped the land, to perish at the sea. 

Vu eo, myself. Peace to the lords un 


se 
Hel. Tava Thaliard from Antiochus is wel- 
come. 
Thal. From him I come 
With message unto princely Pericles ; 
But since my landing I have understood 
Your lord has betook himself to unknown 
travels; 
My message must return from wheace it came, 
Hel. We have no reason to desire it, 
Commended to our master, not to us: 
Yet, ere you shall depart, this we desire, 


As friends to Antioch, we may feast in Tyre. 


[Zzeunt. 40 
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SconnE IV. Tarsus. A voom in the Govern- 
ons house. 


Enter Cunon, the governor of Tarsus, with 
DionyZa, and others. ‘ 


Cle. My Dionyza, shall we rest us here, 
And by relating tales of others’ griefs, 
See if ’twill teach us to forget our own? 
Dio. That were to blow at fire in hope to 
‘quench it ; 
For who digs hills because they do aspire 
Throws down one mountain to cast up a 
higher. 
O my distressed lord, even such our griefs 


are ; 
Here they’re but felt, and seen with mischief’s 
eyes, 
But like to groves, being topp’d, they higher 
rise. 
Cle. 


O Dionyza, 10 
Who wanteth food, and will not say he wants 


it 
Or can conceal his hunger till he famish ? 
Our tongues and sorrows do sound deep 
Our woes into the air ; our eyes do weep, 
Till tongues fetch breath that may proclaim 
them louder ; : 
That, if heaven slumber while their creatures 
want, 
They may awake their helps to comfort them. 
I'll then discourse our woes, felt several years, 
And ranting breath to speak help me with 
ears. 
Dio. IYll do my best, sir. 20 
Cle. This Tarsus, o’er which I have the 
government, 
A city on whom plenty held full hand, 
For riches strew’d herself even in the streets ; 
Whose towers bore heads so high they kiss’d 
the clouds, 
And strangers ne’er beheld but wonder’d at 5 
Whose men and dames so jetted and adorn’d, 
Like one another’s glass to trim them by : 
Their eee were stored full, to glad the 
sight, 
And not so much to feed on as delight ;. 
All poverty was scorn’d, and pride so great, 
The name of help grew odious to repeat. 31 


Dio. O,’tis too true. 
Cle. But see what heaven can do! By this 
our change, 
These mouths, who but of late, earth, sea, 
and air 


- Were all too little to content and please, 
Although they gave their creatures in abund- 


ance, 
As-houses are defiled for want of use, 
They are now starved for want of exercise: 
Those palates who, not yet two summers 
younger, 
Must have inventions to delight the taste, 40 
Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it: 
Those mothers who, to nousle up their babes, 
Thought nought too cnrious, are ready now 
To eat those little darlings whom they loved. 


So sharp are hunger’s teeth, that man and 
wife 

Draw lots who first shall die to lengthen life : 

Here stands a lord, and there a lady weep- 


ing ; 
Here many sink, yet those which see them 
fi 


a. 
Have scarce strength left to give them burial. 
Is not this true ? 50 


Dio. 
ness it. 
Cle. , let those cities that of plenty’s cup 
And her prosperities so largely taste, 
With their superfluous riots, hear these tears! 
The misery of Tarsus may be theirs. 


Enter a Lord, 


Lord. Where’s the lord governor ? 
Cle. Here. 
Speak ees thy sorrows which thou bring’st in 
aste, — 
For comfort is too far for us to expect. 
Lord. We have descried, upon our neigh- 
boring shore, 
A portly sail of ships make hitherward. 
Cle. I thought as much, 
One sorrow never comes but brings an heir, 
That may succeed as his inheritor ; 
And so in ours : some neighboring nation, 
Taking advantage of our misery, 
Hath stuff’d these hollow vessels with their 


Our cheeks and hollow eyes do wit- 


power, 

To beat us down, the which are down al- 
ready ; 

And make a conquest of unhappy me, 

Whereas no glory’s got to overcome. 70 

Lord. That’s the least fear ; for, by the 

semblance 

Of their white flags display’d, they bring us 
peace, 


And come to us as favorers, not as foes. 
Cle. Thou speak’st like him’s untutor’d to 
repeat : 
Who makes the fairest show means most de- 


ceit. 
But bring they what they will and what they 


can, 
What need we fear ? 
The ground’s the lowest, and we are half 
way there. 
Go tell their general we attend him here, 
To know for what he comes, and whence he 
comes, 80 
And what he craves. . 
Lord. Igo, my lord. (Exit. 
Cle. Welcome is peace, if he on peace con- 


sist ; 
If wars, we are unable to resist. 
Enter Pericies with Attendants. 
Per. Lord governor, for so we hear you 
are 
Let not our ships and number of our men 
Be like a beacon fired to amaze your eyes. 


We have heard your miseries as far as Tyre, 
And seen the desolation of your streetg * 


— 


= 


Nor come we to add sorrow to your tears, 90 
But to relieve them of their heavy load ; 

And these our ships, you happily may think 
Are like the Trojan horse was stuff’ d within 
With bloody veins, expecting overthrow, 

Are stored with corn to make your needy 


bread, 
And give them life whom hunger starved 
half dead. 


All, The gods of Greece protect you ! 

And we'll pray for you. 

Per. Arise, I pray you, rise : 
We do not look for reverence, but for love, 

And harborage for ourself, our ships, ae 
1 


men. 

Cle. The which when any shall not gratify, 
Or pay you with unthankfulness in thought, 
Be it our wives, our children, or ourselves, 
The saat ot heayen and men succeed their 

. evils ! 
Till when,—the which I hope shall ne’er be 
seen,— 
Your grace is welcome to our town and us. 
Per. Which welcome we'll accept ; feast 
here awhile, 
Until our stars that frown lend us a smile. 
[Exeunt. 


ACT I. 
Enter GowER. 


Gow. Here have you seen a mighty king 
His child, I wis, to incest bring ; 
A better prince and benign lord, 
That will prove awful both in deéd an 

word. : 
Be quiet then as men should be, 
Till he hath pass’ d- necessity. 
Ti show you those in troubles reign, 
Losing a. mite, a mountain guin. 
The good in conversation, 


To whom I give my benison, 10 


Is still at Tarsus, where each man 

Thinks all is writ he speken can ; 

And, to remember what he does, 

Build his statue to make him glorious: 
But tidings to the contrary 

Are brought youreyes ; what need speak I? 


Dums SHow. 


Enter at one door Prericirs talking with 
CLEON ; all the train with them. Enter at 
another door a Gentleman, with a letter to 
PERICLES ; PERICLES shows the letter to 
CLEON ; gives the Messenger a reward, and 
knights him. Exit PERICLES at one door, 
and CLEON at another. 


Good Helicane, that stay’d at home, 

Not to eat honey like a drone 

From others’ labors ; for though he strive 
To killen bad, keep good alive ; 20 
And to fulfil his prince’ desire, 
‘Sends word of all that haps in Tyre : 

How Thaliard came full bent with sin 
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And had intent to murder him ; 

And that in Tarsus was not best 

Longer for him to make. his rest. 

He, doing so, put forth to seas, 

Where when men been, there’s seldom ease; 

For now the wind begins to blow ; 

Thunder above and deeps below 30 

Make such unquiet, that the ship 

Snould house him safe is wreck’d and split; 

And he, good prince, having all lost, 

By waves from coast to coast is tost > 

All perishen of man, of pelf, 

Ne aught escapen but himself ; 

Till fortune, tired with doing bad, 

Threw him ashore, to give him glad: 

And here he comes. What shall be next, - 

Pardon old Gower,—this longs the text. 40 

[Exit. 
ScenEI. Pentapolis. An open pluce by the 
sea-side. 


Enter PERICLES, wet. 


Per. Yet cease your ire, you angry stars of 
heaven ! , 

Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly 
man 

Is but a substance that must yield to you ; 

And I, as fits my nature, do obey you: 

Alas, the sea*hath cast me on the rocks, 

Wash’d me from shore to shore, and left me 
breath 

Nothing to think on but ensuing death : 


~Let it suffice the greatness of your powers 


To have bereft a prince of all his fortunes ; 
And haying thrown him from your watery 


grave, 
Here to have death in peace is all he’ll crave. 
Enter three Fishermen 


First Fish. What, ho, Pilch ! : 

Sec. Jesh. Ha, come and bring away the 

nets ! 

First Fish. What, Patch-breech, I say ! 

Third Fish. What say you, master ? 

First Fish. Look how thou stirrest now ! 
come away, or I’ll fetch thee with a wanion. 

Third Fish. ’Faith, master, I am thinking 
of the poor men that were cast away before. 
ls even now. 20 

First Fish. Alas, poor souls, it grieved my 
heart to hear what pitiful cries they made to 
us to help them, when, well-a-day, we could 
scarce help ourselves, 

Third Fish. Nay, master, said not I as 
much when I saw the porpus how he bounced 
and tumbled ? they say they’re half fish, half - 
flesh : a plague on them, they ne’er come but 
Tlook to be washed. Master, I marvel how 
the fishes live in the sea. 30 

First Fish. Why, as men do a-land ; the 
great ones eat up the little ones: I can com+ 
pare our rich misers to nothing so fitly as to a 
whale; a’ plays and tumbles, driving the 
poor fry before him, and at last devours them 
all at a mouthful: such whales haye I heard 
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{ 
on o’ the land, who never leave ia 
they’ve swallowed the whole parish, church, 
steeple, bells, and all. 

Per, (Aside) A pretty moral. 39 

Third Fish. But, master, if I had been the 
sexton, I would have been that day in the 
belfry. 

Sec, Fish. Why, man ? 

Third.Fish. Because he should have swal- 
lowed me too: and whenI had been in his 
belly, I would have kept such a jangling of 
the bells, that he should never have left, till 
he cast bells, steeple, church, and parish, up 


ping till 


again. Butif the good King Simonides were 
of my mind,— 
Per. [Aside] Simonides! 49 


Third Fish. We would purge the land of 
oe drones, that rob the bee of her honey. 
er". 
of the sea 
These fishers tell the infirmities of men ; 
And from their watery empire recollect 
All that may men approve or men detect ! 
Peace be at your labor, honest fishermen. 
Sec. Fish. Honest! good fellow, what’s 
that ? If it be a day fits you, tsearch out of 
the calendar, and nobody look after it. 


Per. May see the sea hath cast upon your 
coast. 60 
Sec. Fish. What a drunken knave was the 


sea to cast thee in our way ! 
Per, A man whom both the waters and the 


wind, 
In that vast tennis-court, have made the ball 
For them to play upon, entreats you pity him; 
* He asks of you, that never used to beg. 
First Fish. No, friend, cannot you beg ? 
Here’s them in our country uf Greece gets 
more with begging than we can do with work- 


ing. 

Sec. Fish. Canst thou catch any fishes, 
then ? 70 

Per, [never practiced it. 

See. Fish. Nay, then thou wilt starve, sure; 
for here’s nothing to be got now-a-days, un- 
less thou canst fish for’t. 

Per. What I have beenI have forgot to 

know ; 
But what I am, want teaches me to think on : 
A man poe a up with cold ; my veins are 
chill, 
And have no more of life than may suffice 
To give my sat deed that heat to ask your help; 
Which if you shall refuse, when I am dead, ¥ 
For that I am a man, pray see me buried. 

First Fish, Die quoth-a? Now gods for- 
bid! [havea gown here ; come, put it on ; 
keep thee warm. Now, afore me, a handsome 
fellow ! Come, thou shalt go home, and we'll 
have flesh for holidays, fish for fasting-days, 
and moreo’er puddings and flap-jacks, and 
thou shalt be welcome, 

Per. {thank you, sir. 

Sec. Fish. Hark you, my friend ; you said 
you could not beg. 

Per, I did but crave. 


[Aside] How from the finny subject: 


a 


Sec. Fish. But crave ! Then V’'ll turn craver 
too, and so I shall ’scape whipping. 

Per. Why, are all your beggars whipped, 

then ? : 

Sec. Fish. O, not all, my friend, not all; 
for if all your beggars were whipped, Iwould 
wish no better office than to be beadle, But, 
master, I’ll go draw up the net. 

[Exit with Third Fisherman, 

Per. [Aside] How well this honest mirth 

becomes their labor! 

First Fish. Hark you, sir, do you know 
where ye are? 101 

Per. Not well. 

First Fish. Why, I'll tell you: this is 
called Pentapolis, and our king the good 
Simonides. 

; Per. The good King Simonides, do you call 
him. 

First Fish. Ay, sir ; and he deserves so to 
be called for his peaceable reign and good gov- 
ernment. 

Per. He is a happy king, since he gains 
from his subjects the name of good by his 
government. How far is his court distant from 
this shore ? ) 111 

First Fish. Marry, sir, half a day’s jout 
ney : and [’ll tell you, he hath a fair dane ter, 
and to-morrow is her birth-day ; and there 
are princes and knights come from all parts of 
the world to just and tourney for her love. 

Per, Were my fortunes equal tomy desires, 
I could wish to make one there. 

First Fish. O, sir, things must be as they 
may ;and what a man cannot get, he may 
lawfully deal for—fhis wife’s soul. 121 


Re-enter Second and Third Fishermen, draw- 
ing up.a net. 


Sec. Fish. Help, master, help! here’s a 
fish hangs in the net, like a poor man’s right 
in the law ; ’twill hardly come out. Ha! bots 
on’t, ’tis come at last, and ’tis turned to a 
rusty armor, 

Per. Anarmor, friends ! I pray you, let me 

see it, 
Thanks, fortune, yet, that, afterall my crosses, 
Thou givest me somewhat to repair myself ; 
And though it was mine own, part of my her- 
i 1 


itage, 
Which my dead father did bequeath to me, 
With this strict charge, even as he left his life, 
‘Keep it, my Pericles ; it hath been a shield 
nee meand death ;’—and pointed to this 
TUE s— 
‘For that it Saved me, keep it ; in like neces- 


sity— 

The which the gods protect thee from !—may 
defend thee.” 

It bie where I kept, I so dearly loved it ; 

Till the rongh seas, that spare not any man, 

Took it in rage, though calm’d have given’t 
again : 

I thank thee for’t : my shipwreck now’s no ill, 

Since I have here my father’s gift in’s will. 

First Fish, What mean yon, sir ? 
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Per, To beg of you, kind friends, this coat 
, of worth, 
For it was sometime target to a king ; 
I know it by this mark. He loved me dearly, 
And for his sake I wish the having of it ; 
And that you’ld guide me to your sovereign’s 

eourt, 
Where with it I may appear a gentleman ; 
And if that ever my low fortune’s better, 
[ll pay your bounties; till then rest your 
~ debtor. 
First Fish. Why, wiltthou tourney for ie 
1 


igs 8 
er. Ill show the virtue I have borne in 


arms. 

First Fish. Why, do’e take it, and the gods 
give thee good on’t ! 

Sec. Fish. Ay, but hark you, my friend ; 
*twas we that made up this garment through 
the rough seams of the waters : there are cer- 
tain condolements, certain vails. I hope, sir, 
if you thrive, you'll remember from whence 
you had it, 

Per. Believe ’t, I will. 

By your furtherance I am clothed in steel ; 160 
And, spite of all the rapture of the sea, 
This jewel holds his building on my arm : 


~ Unto thy value I will mount myself 


Upon a courser, whose delightful steps 
Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread. 
Only, my friend, I yet am unprovided 

Of a pair of bases. 

Sec. Fish. We'll sure provide : thou shalt 
haye my best gown to make thee a pair ; and 
V'll bring thee to the court myself. 170 

Per. Then honor be but a goal to my will, 
This day ll rise, or else add ill to ill. [Hxeunt. 


Scene Il. The same, A public way or plat- 
form leading to the lists. A pavilion by the 


side of it for the reception of the King, Prin- 


cess, Lords, &c. 


Enter SimonipEs, THAISA, Lords, and At- 
tendants, 


Sim. ‘Ave the knights ready to begin the 
triumph ? 
First Lord. They are, my liege ; 
And stay your coming to present themselves. 
Sim. Return them, we are ready ; and our 
_ daughter, 
In honor of whose birth these triumphs are, 
Sits here, like beauty’s child, whom nature gat 
For men to see, and seeing wonder at. 
‘Ts _ [Brit a Lord. 
Thai. It pleaseth you, my royal father, to 
express 
My commendations great, whose merit’s less. 


Sim. It’s fit it should be so ; for princesare 
A model, which heaven makes like to itself : 


_ As jewels lose their glory if neglected, 


§o princes their renowns if not respected. 


~ ?Tis now your honor, daughter, to explain 
_ The labor of each knight in his device. 


Thai, Which, to preserve mine honor, I'll 
perform. 


Enter a Knight ; he passes over, and his Squire 
presents his shield to the Princess. 


Sim. Who is the first that doth prefer him- 


self ? 
Thai. A knight of Sparta, my renowned 
father ; 
And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is a black Ethiope reaching atthe sun; 20 
The word, ‘ Lux tua vita mihi,’ 
Sim. He loves you well that holds his life 
of you. . 
[The Second Knight passes over. 
Who is the second that presents himself ? 
That. A prince of Macedon, my royal 
father ; 
And the device he bears upon his shield 
Ts an arm’d knight that’s conquer’d by a lady.; 
The motto thus, in Spanish, ‘ Piu por dulzura 
que por fuerza.’ 
[The Third Knight passes over. 
Sim, And what's the third ? 
Thai. is The third of Antioch ; 
And his device, a wreath of chivalry ; 
The word, ‘Me pomp provexit apex’ 30 
[The Fourth Knight passes over. 
Sim. What is the fourth ? 
Thai. A burning torch that’s turned upside 
down ; 
The word, ‘ Quod me alit, me extinguit.’ 
Sim. Which shows that beauty hath his 
power and will, 
Which can as well inflame as it can kill. 
[The Fifth Knight passes over. 
Thai. The fifth, an hand environed with 
clouds, 
Holding out gold that’s by the touchstone tried; 
The motto thus, ‘ Sic spectanda fides.’ 
[The Sixth Knight, Pericles, passes over. 
Sim. And what’s 
The sixth and last, the which the knight ne 
A 


self 
With such a graceful courtesy deliver’d ? 
Thai. He seems to be a stranger ; but his 
present is 
A wither’d branch, that’s only green at top 5 
The motto, ‘In hac spe vivo.’ 
Sim: A pretty moral ; : 
From the dejected state wherein he is, 
He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flour- 


ish. 
First Lord, We had need mean better than 
his outward show 
Can any way speak in his just commend ; 
For by his rusty outside he ay:pears 50 
To pe practiced more the whipatoce than the 
ance. : 
Sec. Lard. We well may bea stranger, for 
he comes ¥ 
To an honor’d triumph strangely furnished. 
Third Lord. And on set purpose let his 
armor rust 
Until this day, to scour it in the dust. 
Sim. Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us 


sean 
The outward habit by the inward man, 
63 
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But a ate knights are coming : we will 
withdraw 
- Into the gallery. [Zueunt. 
[Great shouts within and all ery ‘The mean 
ight!’ 
Scene II. The same. <A hall of state: a 
banquet prepared. 


Enter Smmoniwes, THatsa, Lords, Attendants, 
and Knights, from tilting. 


Sim. Knights, 
‘To say you're welcome were superfluous. 
To place upon the volume of your deeds, 
As in a title-page, your worth in arms, 
Were more than you expect, or more than’s 


t, 

» Since every worth in show commends itself. 
Prepare for mirth, for misth becomes a feast : 
You are princes and my guests. 

That. But you, my knight and guest ; 
To whom this wreath of v ictory, I give, 10 

, And crown you king of this day’s happiness. 

Per. a more “by fortune, lady, than by 


Sim. “a it by what you will, the day is 


your 
And here, I hope, is none that envies it. 
In framing an artist, art hath thus decreed, 
To make some good, but others to exceed ; 
And you are her labor’d scholar, Come, queen 
o’ the feast,— 
For, aay so you are,—here take your 
dace : 
* Marshal the rest, as they deserve their grace. 
Knights. We are honor’d much by zoos 
Simonides. 
Sim. fore presence glads our days : a 
‘ we love 
a For who hates honor hates the gods above. 
‘3 Marshal. Sir, yonder is your place. 
a Per. Some other is more fit. 
=e Fir st Knight. Contend not, sir ; for we are 
: gentlemen 
That neither in our hearts nor outward eyes 
Envy the great nor do the low despise. 
Per. You are right courteous knights. 
Sim. Sit, sir, sit. 
Per. By Jove, I wonder, that is king of 
thoughts, 
These cates resist me, she but thought upon, 
Thai. By Juno, the at is queen of marriage, 
All viands that I eat do seem unsavory, 31 
Wishing him my meat, Sure, he’s a gallant 
gentleman. 
Sim. He’s but a country gentleman ; 
Has ce no more than other knights have 
one ; 
Has broken ‘ a staff or so ; so let it pass. 
i. Tome he seems like diamond to glass, 
~ Per, Yon king’s to me like to my father’s 
picture, 
Which tells me in that glory once he was ; 
Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne, 


» 


And he the sun, for them to reverence; 40°| Sim. Now, by the gods, I pity his misfor- 
None that beheld him, but, like lesser lights, tune, 20 
——o 
, * 


Did vail their crowns to his supremacy ; : 
Where now his son’s like a glow-worm in the 
night, 
The which hath fire in darkness, none in light: 
Whereby I see that Time’s the king of men, 
He’s both their parent, and he is their grave, 
And gives them what he will, not what they 
crave. 
Sim, What,are you merry, knights? 
Knights. Who can be other in this royal 
presence ? 
Sim, Were, witha cup that’s stored unto 
the brim,— 50 
As you do loye, fill to your mistress’ lips.— 
We drink this health to you. 
Knights. We thank your grace, 
Sim. Yet pause awhile : 
Yon knight doth sit too melancholy, 
As if the entertainment in our court 
Had not a show might countervail his worth, 
Note it not you, Thaisa ? 
i What is it 


Thai. 
To me, my father ? 
Sim. O, attena, my daughter : 
Princes in this should live like gods above, 
Who freely give to every one that comes 60 
To honor them : 
And princes not doing so are like to gnats, 
Which make a sound, but kill’d are wonder’d 


at, 
Therefore to make his entrance more sweet, 
Here, say we drink this standing-bowl of wine 
to him 
Thai. Alas, my father, it befits not me 
Unto a stranger knight to be so bold : 
He may my proffer take for an offence, 
Since men take women’s gifts for impudence, 
Sim. How ! 70 
Do as I bid you, or yow'll move me else. 
Thai. [Aside] Now, by the gods, he could 
not please me better. ; 
Sim. And furthermore tell him, we desire 
to know of him, 
Of whence he is, his name and parentage 
Thai. The king my father, sir. has drunk 
to you. 
Per, \thank him. [life. 
Thai. Wishing it so much blood unto your 
Per, 1 thiuk both him and you, and pledge 
him freely. 
Thai. And further he desires to know of 
79 


you 

Of whens you are, your name and parentage. | 

my name,” 
. 


Per, A ‘gentleman of Tyre ; 
Pericles ; 
My education been in arts and arms ; 4 
Who, looking for adventures in the world, 
Was by the rough seas reft of ships and men, 
And after shipwrecle driven upon this shore, 
Thai, Ve thanks your grace’ némes himself 
Pericles, 
A gentleman of Tyre, 
Who only by mis ortune of the seas 
Bereft of ships and men, cast on this shore. 


And will awake him from his melancholy. 

Come, gentlemen, we sit too long on trifles, 

And waste the time, which looks for other 
revels. 

‘Even in your armors, as you are address’d, 

Will very well become a soldier’ s dance, 


I will not have excuse, with saying this 


Loud music is too harsh for ladies’ heads, 
Since they love men in arms as well as beds. 
[The Knights dance. 
So, this was well ask’d, ’twas so well per- 
; form’ d. 
Come, sir 100 
Here isa mindy that wants breathing too : 
‘And 1] have heard, you knights of Tyre 
Are excellent in making ladies trip ; 
And that their measures are as excellent. 
Per. in those that practice them they are, 
my lord. 
Sim. Oo, 2 ancl as muchas you would be de- 
nie 
Of your fair courtesy. 
[The Rnights and Ladies dance. 
Unclasp, unclasp : 
Thanks, gentlemen, to all; all have done well, 
[To Per.] But you the best. Pages and lights, 
to conduct 


These knights unto their several lodgings! ae 


Per.) Yours, sir, 
We have given order to be next our own. 

Per. Lam at your grace’s pleasure. 

Sim. Princes, it is too late to talk of love ; 
And that’s the mark I know you level at : 
Therefore each one betake him to his rest ; 
To-morrow all for speeding do their best. 

[E£xeunt. 


Scene IV. Tyre. A room in the Governor's 
house. 


Enter HELIcANus and EscanzEs. 


Hel. No, Escanes, know this of me, 
Antiochus from incest lived not free : 
For Pine the most high gods not minding 
onger 
To withhold the vengeance that they had in 


store, 
Due to this heinous capital offence, 
Even in the height and pride of all his glory. 
When he was seated in a chariot 
Of an inestimable value, and his daughter 
with him. 
A fire from heaven came and shrivell’d up 
Their bodies, even to loathing ; for they so 
stunk, 10 
That all those eyes adored them ere their fall 
Scorn now their hand should give them burial. 
Esca. ’Twas very strange. 
Hel. And yet but justice ; for though 
This Fae were ea his greatness was no 


To bar Picaven's shaft, but sin had his reward. 
Escea, ’Tis very true. 
Enter two or three Lords, 
Férst Lord. See, not a man in private con- 
ference 
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Or council has respect with him but he. 
| See. Lord. It shall no longer grieve without 
reproof. 
Third joe And cursed be he that will not 
second it. ! 20 
First Lord. Follow me, then. Lord Heli- 
cane, a word. : 
Hel. With me? and welcome: happy day, 
my lords, 
First Lord. Know that our griefs are risen 
to the top, 
And now at length they overflow their banks. 
Hel. Your griefs! for what? wrong not 
your prince you love. 
First Lord, Wrong not yourself, then, noble 
Helicane ; 
but if the prince do live, let us salute him, 
Or know what ground’s made happy by his 
breath. 
If in the world he live, we’ll seek him out ; 
If in his grave he rest, we’ll find him there ; ‘ 
And be resolv ed he lives to govern us, 
Or dead, give’s cause to mourn his funeral, 
And leave us to our free election. 
Sec. Lord. Whose death indeed’s the strong- 
est in our censure: 
And knowing this kingdom is without a 


head,— 
Like goodly buildings left without a roof 
Soon fall to ruin,—your noble self, 
That best know how to rule and how to reign, 
We thus submit unto,—our sovereign. 
All, Live, noble Helicane ! 
Hel. For honor’s cause, forbear your suf- 
frages : 
If that you love Prince Pericles, forbear. 
Take I your wish, I leap into the seas, 
Where’s hourly trouble for a minute’s ease, 
A twelvemonth longer, let me entreat you to 
Forbear the absence of your king : 
If in which time expired, he not return, 
Ishall with aged patience bear your yoke, 
But if I cannot win yon to this love, 
Go search like nobles, like noble subjects, 50 
And in your search spend your adventurous 
worth ; 
Whom if you ‘find, and win unto return, 
You shall like diamonds sit about his crown. 
First Lord. To wisdom he’s a fool that will 
not yield ; 
And since ed Helicane enjoineth us, 
We with our travels will endeavor us. 
Hel, Then you love us, we you, and we'll 
- clasp hands : 
When peers thus knit, a kingdom ever stands. 
[Exeunt. 


Scenz VY. Pentapolis. A room in the palace, 


Enter SIMoniwEs, reading a letter, at one doors 
the Knights meet him. 


First Knight. Good morrow to the good Si- 
monides. 
Sim. olen from my daughter bay let 
ou k 
That for this. Syalvemonui she'll not vinden 
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A married life. 
Her reason to herself is only known, 
Which yet from her by no means canT get. 
Sec, Knight. May we not get access to her, 
my lord? 
Sim. ’Faith, by no means; she has so 
strictly tied 


_ Her to her chamber, that ’tis impossible. 


One twelve moons more she’ll wear Diana’s 
livery ; 10 
This by the eye of Cynthia hath she vow’d, 
And on her virgin honor will not break it. 
Third Knight. Loath to bid farewell, we 
take our leaves. [Bxeunt Knights. 
Sim. So, 
They are well dispatch’d ; now to my daugh- 
ter’s letter : 
She tells me here, she'll wed the stranger 
knight, 
Or never more to view nor day nor light. 
Tis well, mistress ; your choice agrees with 


mine ; 
I like that well: nay, how absolute she’s in’t, 
Not minding whether I dislike or no! 20 
Well, I do commend her choice ; 

And will no longer have it be delay’d. 

Soft ! here he comes: I must dissemble it. 


Enter PERICLES. 


Per. All fortune to the good Simonides ! 
Sim. To you as much, sir! [am beholding 
you 


For your sweet music this last night : I do 


Protest my ears were never better fed 
With such delightful pleasing harmony. 
Per. It is your grace’s pleasure to com- 


mend ; : 
Not my desert. 
Sim. Sir, you are music’s master. 30 
as Ae worst of all her scholars, my good 
ord. 


Sim. Let me ask you one thing : 
What do you think of my daughter, sir ? 
Per. most virtuous princess. 
Sim. And she is fair too, is she not ? 
es, rg a fair day in summer, wondrous 
; air. 
Sim. Sir, my daughter thinks very well of 


you ; 
Ay, so well, that you must be her master, 
And she wiil be your scholar : therefore look 
to it. 39 
Per. Lam unworthy for her schoolmaster, 
Sim. She thinks not so ; peruse this writ- 
ing else. 
Per. (Aside) What's here ? 
A letter, that she loves the knight of Tyre!’ 
*Tis the king’s subtilty to have my life. 
O, seek not to entrap me, gracious lord, 
A strangerand distressed gentleman, 
That never aim’d so high to love your daugh- 


» ter, : 
But bent all offices to honor her. 
_ Sim. Thou hast-bewitch’d my daughter, 
and thou art 
A villain. 50 


Lae 


Per. By the gods, Ihave not : 
Never did thought of mine levy offence ; 
Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed inight gain herlove or your dipleasure, 
Sim. Traitor, thou liest. 


Per. Traitor ! 

Sim. Ay, traitor. 

Per. Even in his throat—unless it be the 
king— 


That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 
Sim. [Aside] Now, by the gods, I do ap- 
plaud his courage. 


Per. My actions are as noble as my thoughts, — 
That never relish’d of a base descent. 60 


T came unto your court for honor’s cause, 

And not to be a rebel to her state ; 

And he that otherwise accounts of me, 

This sword shall prove he’s honor’s enemy- 
Sim. No ? : 

Here comes my daughter, she can witness if. 


Enter THAISA. 


Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fair, 
Resolve your angry father, if my tongue 
Did ere solicit, or my hand subscribe 
To any syllable that made love to you. 70 
Thai. Why, sir, say if you had, 
Who takes offence at that would make me 
glad + 
Sim. ae mistress, are you so peremp- 
tory 
[ Aside] ight glad on’t with all my heart.— 
[ll tame you ; I’ll bring you in subjection. 
Will you, not having my consent, 
Bestow your love and your affections 
Upon a stranger? [Aside] who, for aught I 


know, 
May be, nor can [ think the contrary, 
As great in blood as I myself. — 
Therefore hear you, mistress ; either frame 
Your will to mine,—and you, sir, hear you, 
Either be ruled by me, or I will make you— 
Manand wife : 


Nay, come, your hands and lips must seal it — 


00 ? 
And being join’d, ll thus your hopes de- 
ead Soe feel f,—God - 
nd for a further grief,—God give you joy!— 
What, are you both, pleased 2? 
Thai. Yes, if you love me, sir. 
Per, Even as my life, or blood that fosters 


it. 
Sim. What, are you both agreed ? 90 
Both, Yes, if it please your majesty. 
Sim. It pleaseth me so well, that I willsee 


you wed ; 
And then with what haste you can get you to 
d. [Exeunt. 


ACT UL 
Enter GOWER. 


Gow. Now sleep yslaked hath the rout: 
No din but snores the house about, : 
Made louder by the o’er-fed breast 


; 


4 
) 


|. And so to sea, 


Of this most pompous marriage-feast. 
The cat, with eyne of burning coal, 


Now crouches fore the mouse’s hole ; 


And crickets sing at the oven’s mouth, 

P’er the blither for their drouth. 

Hymen hath brought the bride to bed, 
Where, by the loss of maidenhead, 10 
A babe is moulded. Be attent, 

And time that is so briefly spent 

With your fine fancies quaintly eche: 
What's dumb in show I'll plain with speech. 


Dumeg SHow. 


Enter, PERICLES and SmmonrpEs at one door, 


with Attendants ; a Messenger meets them, 
kneels, and gives PERICLES a letter: PERi- 
CLES shows it Smmoniwes ; the Lords kneel 
to him. Then enter THaisA with child, 
with LycHORIDA a muse, The KiNG shows 
her the letter; she rejoices: she and PERI- 
CLES fakes leave of her father, and. depart 
with LycHorma and their Attendants. 
Thenexeunt SIMONIDES and the rest, 


By many a dern and painful perch 

Of Pericles the careful search, 

By the four opposing coigns 

Which the world together joins, 

Is made with all due diligence 

That horse and sailand high expense 20 
Can stead the quest. At last from Tyre, 
Fame answering the most strange inquire, 
To the court of King Simonides 

Are letters brought, the teno1 these : 
Antiochus and his daughter dead ; 

The men of Tyrus on the head 

Of Helicanus would set on 

The crown of Tyre, but he will none : 
The mutiny he there hastes t’ oppress ; 
Says to ’em, if King Pericles 

Come not home in twice six moons, 

He, obedient to their dooms, 

Will take the crown. The sum of this, 
Brought hither to Pentapolis, 

Y-ravished the regions round, 

And every one with claps can sound, 
‘Our heir-apparent is a king ! 

Who dream’d, who thought of such a thing?’ 
Brief, he must hence depart to Tyre : 

His queen with child makes her desire— 40 
Which who shall cross ?—along to go : 
Omit we all their dole and woe : 
Lychorida, her nurse, she takes, 

Their vessel shakes 

On Neptune’s billow ; half the flood 

Hath their keel cut : but fortune’s mood 
Varies again ; the grisly north 

Disgorges such a tempest forth, 

That, as a duck for life that dives, 

So up and down the poor ship drives: 50 
The lady shrieks, and well-a-near 

Does fallin travail with her fear : 

And what ensues in this fell storm 

Shall for itself itself perform. 

I nill relate, action may - 


_ Conyeniently the rest convey ;, 
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Which might not what by me is told. 

In your imagination hol f 

This stage the ship, upon whose deck 59 
The sea-tost Pericles appears to speak, [Eutt. 


Scene I. 
Enter PERICLES, on shipboard. 


Per. Thou god of this great vast, rebuke 

these surges, ; 

Which wash both heayen and hell ; and thou, 
that hast 

Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 

Having call’d them from the deep! 0, still 

Thy deafening, dreadful thunders ; ‘gently 
quench 

Thy nimble, sulphurous flashes! O, how, 
Lychorida, 

How does my queen? Thou stormest yenom- 


ously ; 
Wilt thou spit all thyself? The seaman’s 


whistle 
Is as a whisper in the ears of death, 
Unheard. Lychorida!—Lucina, O 10 


Divinest patroness, and midwife gentle 

To those that ery by night, convey thy deity. 

Aboard our dancing boat ; make swift the 
pangs 

Of my queen’s trayails ! 


Enter LycuHoriwa, with an Infant. 


Now, Lychorida ! 
Lye. eere is a thing too young for such a 
place, 
Who, if it had conceit, would die, as I 
Am like to do: take in your arms this piece 
Of your dead queen. 
Per. How, how, Lychorida ! 
Iye. Patience, good sir ; do not assist the 


storm. 
Here’s all that is left living of your queen, 20 
A little daughter : for the sake of it, ; 
Be manly, and take comfort. 

Per. O you gods ! 
Why do you make us love your goodly gifts, 
And snatch them straight away ? We here 

below 5 
Recall not what we give, and therein may 
Use honor with you. 
ye. Patience, good sir, 
Eyen for this charge. 

Per. Now, mild may be thy life ! 
For a more blustrous birth had never babe : 
Quiet and gentle thy conditions ! for 29 
Thou art the rudeliest welcome to this world 
That ever was prince’s child. Happy what 

follows ! 
Thou hast as chiding a nativity 
As fire, air, water, earth, and heayen can 


make, 
To sia thee from the womb: eyen at the 
rst 
Thy loss is more than can thy portage quit, 
With all thou canst find here.” Now, the good. 


gods 
Throw their best eyes upon’t ! 
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Enter two Sailors. 


First Sail. What courage, sir? God save 
you! 


Per. Courage enough: I do not fear the 
SG 

It hath done to me the worst. Yet, for the 

40 


ove 
Of this poor infant, this fresh-new sea-farer, 
I would it would be quiet. 

First Sail. Slack the bolins there! Thou 
wilt net wilt thou? Blow, and split thy- 

self. 

Sec. Sal. But sea-room, an the brine and 
cloudy billow kiss the moon, I care not. 

First Sail. Sir, your queen must overboard: 
thesea works high, the wind is loud, and will 
not lie till the ship be cleared of the dead. 

Per. That’s your superstition. 

First Sail. Pardon us, sir ; with us at sea 


it hath been still observed : and we are strong - 


incustom. Therefore briefly yield her ; for 
she must overboard straight, 
Per. As you think meet. 
queen ! 
Here she lies, sir. 
A terrible childbed hast thou had, 
my dear ; 
No light, no fire: the unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly : nor have! time 
To give thee hallow’d to thy grave, but 
straight 60 
Must cast thee, scarcely coffin’d, in the ooze ; 
Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 
And e’er-remaining lamps, the belching whale 
And humming water must o’erwhelm thy 
corpse, 
Lying with simple shells. O Lychorida, 
Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink and paper, 
My casket and my jewels ; and bid Nicander 
Bring me the satin coffer : lay the babe 
Upon the pillow: hie thee, whilesI say 69 
A priestly farewell to her : suddenly, woman. 
[Exit Lychorida. 
Sec. Sail. Sir, we have a chest beneath 
the hatches, caulked and bitumed ready. 
Per. 1 thank thee, Mariner, say what 
coast is this ? 
Sec. Sail. We are near Tarsus, 
Per. Thither, gentle mariner. 
Alter thy course for Tyre. When canst thou 
reach it? 
Sec. Sail. By break of day, if the wind 
cease. 
Per. O, make for Tarsus ! 
There will I visit Cleon, for the babe 79 
Cannot hold out to Tyrus: there I’ll leave it 
At careful nursing. Go. thy ways, good 


3 mariner : 
* T'll bring the body presently. [Exeunt. 
Ephesus. A roomin Cerimon’s 

house. 


. Enter Cerimon, with a Servant, and some 
Persons who have been shipwrecked. 


Cer. Philemon, ho ! 


Most wretched 


Lye. 
Per. 


-  Scrne IIL. 


Enter PawEMon. 


Phil. Doth my lord eall ? 
Ce. Get fire and meat for these poor men: 
’T has been « turbulent and stormy night. 
Serv. { have been in many ; but such a 
night as this, 
Till now, I ne’er endured. 
Cer. Your master will be dead ere you re- 
turn ; 
There’s nothing ean be minister’d to nature 
That can recover him. [Zo Philemon] Give 
this to the ’pothecary, 
And.tell me how it works. - . . 
[Exeunt all but Cerimon. 


Enier two Gentlemen. 


First Gent. Good morrow. 10 

Sec. Gent. Good morrow-to your lordship, 
er. ‘ Gentlemen, 

Why do you stir so early ? 3 

First Gent. Sir, 

Our lodgings, standing bleak upon the sea, * 
Shook as the earth did quake ; 
The very principals did seem to rend, 
And all-to topple: pure surprise and fear 
Made me to quit the house. 
Sec. Gent. That is the cause we trouble 
you so.early ; 
’Tis not our husbandry. 
Cer. O, you say well, 2¢ 
First.Gent. But I much marvel that your 
lordship, having 
Rich tire about you, should at these early 
hours 
Shake off the golden slumber of repose. 
’Tis most strange, 
Nature should be so conversant with pain, 
Being thereto not compell’d. 

Cer. I hold it ever,. 
Virtue and cunning were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches: careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 

But immortality attends the former, 

Making a mana god. ’Tis known, I ever 

Have studied physic, through whieh secret art, 

By turning o’er authorities, I have, 

Together with my practice, made familiar 

To me and to my aid the blest infusions 

That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones ; 

And I can speak of the disturbances 

That nature works, and of her cures ; which 
doth give me 

A more content in course of true delight 

Than to be thirsty after tottering honor, 40 

Or tie my treasure up in silken bags, 

To please the fool and death. 

See. Gent. Your honor has through Ephesus 

pour’d forth 

Your charity, and hundreds call themselves 

Your creatures, who by you have been re- 


stored : 
And not your knowledge, your personal pain, 
but even ; 
Your purse, still open, hath built Lord Ceri- 


mon : 
Such strong renown as time shall ne’er decay. 


a 
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Enter two or three Servants with a chest. . 


First Serv. So ; lift there. 

Cer. What is that ? 

Hirst Serv. - Sir, even now 
Did the sea toss upon our shore this chest : 50 
em ee some wreck, 

Set ’t down, let’s look upon’t. 
’Tis like a coffin, sir. 

Whate’er it be, 

Wrench it open 


fee Gent. 


er. 
*Tis wondrous heavy, 
straight : 
If the sea’s stomach be o ’ercharged with gold, 
f’Tis a good constraint of fortune it belches 
upon us. 
Sec. Gent. ’*Tis so, my lord. 
Cer. How close ’tis caulk’d and bitumed ! 
Did the sea cast it up ? 
Fir. eh eee. I never saw so huge a, billow, 


As toss it upon shore. 
Wrench it open ; 
Soft | f “it smells most sweetly inmy sense. 60 


Sec. Gent. A delicate odor. 
Cer. As ever hit my nostril. So, up with 
it. 
QO you most potent gods! what’s here? a 
corse ! 
First Gent. Most strange ! 


Cer. Shrouded in cloth of state ; balm’d 
and entreasured 
With full bags of spices! A passport too ! 
Apollo, perfect me in the characters ! 
[Reads from a scroll. 
¢ Here I give to understand, 
If e’er this coffin drive a-land, 
I, King Pericles, have lost 70 
This queen, worth all our mundane cost. 
Who finds her, give her burying ; 
She was the daughter of a king : 
Besides this treasure for a fee, 
The gods requite his charity ! ee 
Tf thou livest, Pericles, thou hast a heart 
That oe cracks for woe! This chanced to- 


Most likely, sir. 
Nay, certainly to-night ; 
For toute how fresh she looks! They were 
too rough 
That threw -her in the sea, Make a fire 
within ; 80 


ight. 
oe Gent 


Fetch hither all my boxes in my closet. 


(Lxit a Servant. 
Death may usurp on nature many hours, 
And yet the fire of life kindle again 
The errs. d spirits. {I heard of an Egyp- 


That had nine hours lien dead, 
Who was by good appliance recovered. 


Re-enter a Servant, ak boxes, napkins, and 
re. 
Well said, well said ; the fire and cloths. 
The rough and woeful music that we have, 
Cause it to sound, beseech you. 
The viol OSs more: how thou stirr’st, Lae 


The music there !—I pray you, give her air. 
Gentlemen, 
This queen will live: nature awakes; a 
warmth 
Breathes out of her: 
tranced 
Above five hours: see how she gins to blow 
Tnto life’s flower again ! 
First Gent. The heavens, 
Through you, increase our wonder and set up ~ 
Your fame forever. 
Cer. She is alive ; behold, 
Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 
Which Pericles hath lost, 1 
Begin to part their fringes of bright gold ; 
The diamonds of a most praised water 
Do appear, to make the world twice rich. 


she hath not been ens 


ve, 
And make us weep to hear your fate, fair crea- 
ture, 
Rare as you seem to be: 
Thai. O dear Diana, 
Where am I? Where’s my lord ? What world 
is this ? 
See. Gent. 
fae Gent. 


[She moves. . 


Is not this strange ? 
Most rare. 

Hush, my gentle neighbors ! 

Oe me your hands ; to the next chamber 
bear her. 

Get linen : now this matter must be look’d to, 
For her relapse is mortal. Come, come; 110 
And Asculapius guide us ! 
[Exeunt, carrying her away, 


Scene III. Tarsus. A room in Cleon’s house, 


Enter PERICLES, CLEON, Dionyza, and Ly- 
CHORIDA with MARINA in her arms. 


Per, Most honor’d Cleon, I must needs be 
gone ; 
My twelve months are expired, and Tyrus 
stands 
In a litigious peace. You, and your lady, J 
Take om my heart all thankfulness | - The 


go 
Make up “be rest upon you ! 
Cle. Your shafts of fortune, though they 
hurt you mortally, 
Yet glance fill wanderingly on us. 

Dion. O your sweet queen ! 

That the strict fates had pleased you had 
brought her hither, 
To have bless’d mine eyes with her ! 

Per. We cannot but obey 
The powers above us, Could I rage and roar 
As doth the sea she lies in, yet the end 11 
Must be as ’tis. My gentle babe Marina, 


whom, 
For she was born at sea, I have named so, here 
I charge your charity withal, leaving her 
The infant of your care ; beseeching you 
To give her princely training, that she may be 
Manner’d as she is born. 
Cle. Fear not, my lord, but think 
Your grace, that fed my country ‘with your 
COrD, . 


; For which the people’s prayers still fall upon 


~ Must nage your child be thought on. 
tion 
is oe therein make me vile, the common 
: od. 
By you teoveds would force me to my duty : 
Bat if to that my nature need a spur, 
The gods revenge it upon me and mine, 
- To the end of generation ! ! 

Per. I believe you ; 
Your honor and your goodness teach me to’t, 
“Without your vows. Till she be married, 
: madam, 
‘By bright Diana, whom we honor, all 

nscissar’d shall this hair of mine remain, 
Though I show illin’t. So I take my leave. 30 
Good madam, make me blessed in your care 
In poaeaing up my child. 

I have one myself, 

who. stall not be more dear to my respect 
_ Than yours, my lord. 
Per, Madain, my thanks and prayers. 
. We'll bring your grace e’en to the edge 
0’ the sliore, 
“Then give you up to the mask’d Neptune and 
The gentlest winds of heaven. 

Per. I will embrace 
Your offer. Come, dearest madam. O, no 

tears, 
Lychorida, no tears : 
~ Look to your littie mistress, on whose grace 40 
You may depend hereafter. Come, my lord. 
[Exeunt. 


poy IV. Ephesus. A room in Cerimon’s 
house. 


Enter Cer1mon and THAISA 


Cer. Madam, this letter, and some certain 
jewels, 

Lay with you in your coffer ; which are now. 
At your command, Know you the charact 

Thai. tis my lord's. 
That I was shipp’ d at sea, I well remember, 
Even on my eaniny time ; but whether there 
D>liver’d, by the holy gods, 
T cannot tightly say. But since King Pericles; 
My wedded lord, I ne’er shall see again, 
A vestal livery will I take me to, 
_ Anil never more have joy. 
Cer. Madam, if this you purpose as ye 
: speak, 

Diana’s temple is not distant far, 

~ Where you may abide till your date expire. 
_ Moreover, if you please, a niece of mine 
Shall there attend you, , 

Than. My recompense is thanks, that’s all ; 
Yet my good will is great, though the gift 

small. weunt, 


Tf neglec- 
20 


ACT IV. 


. Enter GowER, 
Gow. Imagine Pericles arrived at Tyre, 
Welcomed and settled to his own desire. 


‘A soldier to thy purpose. 


. His weet queen we leave at PEAS 

” Unto Diana there a yotaress. — 

Now to Marina bend your mind, 

Whom our fast-growing scene must find 

At Tarsus, and by Cleon train’d 

In musie, letters ; who hath gain’d — 

Of education all the grace, 

Which’makes her both the heart and place 

Of general wonder. But, alack, oe 

That monster envy, oft the wrack 

Of earned praise, Marina’s life 

Seeks to take off by treason’s knife. 

And in this kind hath our Cleon 

One danghter, and a wench full grown, 

Even ripe for marriage-rite; this maid 

Hight Phiioten : and it is said 

For certain in our story, she 

Would ever with Marina be ; 

Be’t when she weaved the sleided sill 

With fingers long, small, white as milk ; 

Or when she would with sharp needle 
_ woun' , me 

The cambrie, which she made more sound 2 

By hurting it ; or when to the lute 

She sung, ‘and made the night-bird mute, 


That still records with moan ; or when Aa 
She would with rich and constant pen $ 
Vail to her mistress Dian ; still “¢ 
This Philoten contends in skill, OD 


With absolute Marina ; so 

With the dove of Paphos might the crow - 

Vie feathers white. Marina gets 

All praises, which are paid as debts, 

And not as given. This so darks 

In Philoten all graceful marks, 

That Cleon’s wife, with envy rare, 

A present murderer does prepare 

For good Marina, that her daughter 

Might stiind peerless by this slaughter. 40 

The sooner her vile thoughts to stead, 

Lychorida, our nurse, is dead : 

And cursed Dionyza hath 

The pregnant instrament of wrath 

Prest for this blow. The unborn event 

I do commend to your content : 

Only I carry winged time 

Post on the lame feet of my rhyme ; 

Which never could I so convey, : 

Unless your thoughts went on my way. 650 - 

Dionyza does appear, < 
[Exit 


With Leonine, a murderer, 
Tarsus. An open place near the ~ 
sea-shore, 


Enier Dionyza and LEONINE, 


Dion. hy oath remember ; thou hast sworn | 

to do’t : 

’Tis but a blow, which never shall be known. 

Thou canst not doa th ng in the world so soon, — 

To yield thee so much profit. Let not con- i 
science, ; 

Which is but cold, inflaming love i thy bosom, . 

Inflame too nicely ; nor let pity, whic 

Eyen women have cast off, melt thee, put be 


ScrenelL. 


Point |< 
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Leon. will do’t ; but yet she is a goodly 
creature. 9 
Dion. The fitter, then, the gods should have 
her. tHere she comes weeping for her only 
mistress’ death. Thou art resolved ? 
Leon. Lam resolved. 


Enter MARINA, with a basket of flowers. 


Mar. No, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 
To strew thy green with flowers: the yellows, 
. blues 
The purple violets, and marigolds, 
Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave, 
While summer-days do last. Ay me! poor 
maid 
Born in a tempest, when my mother died, 
This world to me is like a lasting storm, 20 
Whirring me from my friends. 
Dion. How now, Marina ! why do you keep 


alone ? 

How chance my daughter is pot with you? 
Do not 

Consume your blood with sorrowing: you 
have 

A nurse of me. Lord, how your favor’s 


changed 
With this unprofitable woe ! 
Come, give me your flowers, ere the sea mar 


it. 
Walk with Leonine ; the air is quick there, 


‘And it pierces and sharpens the stomach, 


ome, 
Leonine, take her by the arm, walk with her. 

Mar. No, I pray you ; 31 
Pll not bereayve you of your servant. 

Dion. Come, come ; 
T love the king your father, and yourself, 
With more than foreign heart. We every day 
Expect him here : when he shall come and find 
Our paragon to all reports thus blasted, 
He will repent the breadth of his. great voy- 

age ; [taken 

Blame both my lord and me, that we have 
No care to your best courses. Go, I pray you, 
Walk, and be cheerful once again ; reserve 40 
Thit excellent complexion, which did steal 
The eyes of young and old. Care not for me ; 
1 can go home alone. 

Mar. Well, I will go ; 
But yet I have no desire to it. 


ion, Come, come, I know ’tis good for you. 


Walk half an hour, Leonine, at the least: 
Remember what I have said. 


Leon. I warrant you, madam. 
Dion. “4 I'll leave you, my sweet lady, for a 
while: 


Pray, walk softly, do not heat your blood: 
What ! I must have a care of you. 
Mar. My thanks, sweet madam. 50 
[Exit Dionyza. 
Ts this wind westerly that blows ? 
eon. South-west. 
Mar. When I was born, the wind was north, 
Leon. Was’t so? 
Mor. My father, as nurse said, did never 
ear, 


But cried ‘ Good seamen |’ to the sailors, gall- 


in, 
His nphighy hands, haling ropes ; 
And, clasping to the mast, endured a sea 
That almost burst the deck. 

Leon. When was this? 

Mar. When I was born : : 
Never was waves nor wind more violent; 60 
And from the ladder-tackle washes off 
A canvas-climber. ‘Ha!’ says one, ‘ wilt 

out ?” 
And with a dropping industry they skip 
From ee to stern : the boatswain whistles, 
an 
The master calls, and trebles their confusion, 

LIvon. Come, say your prayers. 

Mur. - What mean .you ? . 

Leon. If you require a little space for prayer, 
I grant it: pray ; but be not tedious, 

For the gods are quick of ear, and I am sworn 
To do my work with haste. 71 

Mar. Why will you kill me? 

Leon. To satisfy my lady. 

Mar. Why would she have me kill’d ? 
Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 

I never did her hurt in all my life : 
I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn 
To any living creature : believe me, la, 


| I never kill’d a mouse, nor hurt a fly : 


I trod upon a worm against my will, 
But I wept for it. How haye I offended, 80 
Wherein my death might yield her any profit, 
Or my life imply her any danger ? 

Leon. My commission 
Is not to reason of the deed, but do it. 

Har. You will not do’t for all the world, I 


ope. 
You are well favor’d, and your looks foreshow 
You have a gentle heart. I saw you lately, 
When you caught hurt in parting two that 
fought : 
Good sooth, it show’d well in you: do so now: 
Your lady seeks my life ; come you between, 
And save poor me, the weaker. 

Leon, Iam sworn, 
And will dispatch. [He seizes her. 
Enter Pirates. 

Hold, villain ! 
: [Leonine runs away. 

Sec. Pirate. A prize! a prize ! 

Third Pirate. Half-part, mates, half-part. 
Come, let *s have her aboard suddenly. 

[Exeunt Pirates with Marina. 
Re-enter LEONINE. 


Ieon. These roguing: thieves serve the 
great pirate Valdes ; 
And they have seized Marina, 
There’s no hope she will return. 
she’s dead, 
And thrown into the sea. But I’llsee further: 
Perape they will but please themselves upon 
er, 


) 101 

Not carry her aboard. If she remain, 
Whom they have ravish’d must by me be 
slain, [Eat.” 


First Pirate. 


Let her go: 
Ill swear 
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Scene ll. Mytilene. Aroom ina brothel. 
Enter PANDAR, Bawd, and Boutr. 


Pand. Boult ! 

Boult. Sir? 

Pand. Search the market narrowly ; My- 
tilene is full of gallants. We lost too much 
money this mart by being too wenchless. 

Bawd. We were never so much out of 
creatures. We have but poor three, and they 
ean do no more than they can do ; and they 
with continual action are even as good as 
rotten. 2 

Pand. Therefore let’s have fresh ones, 
whate’er we pay forthem. If there be nota 
conscience to be used in every trade, we shall 
never prosper. 

Bawd. Thou sayest true: ’tis not our bring- 
ing up of poor bastards,—as, I think, I have 
brouzht up some eleven— 

Boult. Ay, to eleven ; and. brought them 
down again. But shall I search the market ? 

Bawd, What else, man? The stuff we 
have, a strong wind will blow it to pieces, 
they are so pitifully sodden. 21 

Pand. Thou sayest true ; they’re too un- 
wholesome, 0’ conscience. The poor Tran- 
sylvanian is dead, that lay with the little bag- 


age, 

. Boult. Ay, she quickly pooped him ; she 
made him roast-meat for worms. But 1’ll go 
search the market. (Exit. 

Pand. Three or four thousand cheqnins 
were as pretty a proportion to live quietly, 
and so give over. 30 

Bawd. Why to give over, I pray you? is it 
a shame to get when we are old ? 

Pand. O, our credit comes not in like the 
commodity, nor the commodity wages not 
with the danger: therefore, if in our youths 
we could pick up some pretty estate, twere 
not amiss to keep ourdoor hatched, Besides, 
the sore terms we stand upon with the gods 
will be strong with us for giving over, 39 

Bawd. Come, other sorts offend as well as 
we. 

Pand. _As wellas we! ay, and better too ; 
we offend worse. Neither is our profession 
any trade; it’s no calling, But here comes 
Boult. 


Re-enter Bouur, with the Pirates and MARINA. 


Boult. (To Marina] Come your ways. 
My masters, you say she’s a virgin ? 

First Pirate. O, sir, we doubt it not, 

Boult. Master, I have gone through for 
this piéce, you see : if you like her, so ; if not, 
T have lost my earnest. 

Bawd,. Boult, has she any qualities ? ‘50 

Boult, She has a good face, speaks well, 
and has excellent good clothes: there’s no 
further necessity of qualities can make her be 
refused. 

Bawd. What's her price, Boult ? 

Boult. Icannot be bated one doit of a thou- 
sand pieces. 


Pand. Well, follow me, my masters, you — 


shall have your money presently. Wife, take 
her in; instruct her what she has to do, that 
she may not be raw in her entertainment. 60 

[Exeunt Pandar and Pirates. 

Bawd. Boult, take you the marks of her, 
the color of her hair, complexion, height, age, 
with warrant of her virginity ; and ery ‘He 
that will give most shall have her first.” Sueh 
a maidenhead were no cheap thing, if men 
were as they have been. 
command you. 

Boult. Performance shall follow. [Evié. 

Mar, Alack that Leonine was so slack, so 

slow ! 

He should have struck, not spoke; or that 
these pirates, 

Not enough barbarous, had not o’erboard 
thrown me - 70 

For to seek my mother ! 

Bawd. Why lament you, pretty one ? 

Mar. That [am pretty. 

Bawd. Come, the gods have done their 
part in you. 

Mar. I accuse them not. : 

Bawd. You are light intomy hands, where 
you are like to live. 

Mur. The more my fault 
To seape his hands where I was like to die. 80 

Boawd. Ay, and you shall live in pleasure, 

Mar; No. 

Bawd. Yes, indeed shall you, and taste 
gentlemen of all fashions: you shall fare well; 
you shall have the difference of all com- 
plexions. What! do you stop your ears? 

Mar, Are you a woman ? 

Bawd. What would you have me be, ani 
be not a woman ? 

Mar. An honest woman, ornot a woman. 90 

Bawd. Marry, whip thee, gosling: I think 
shall have something to do with you. Come, 
youre a young foolish sapling, and must be 
bowed as I would haye you. : 

Mar. The gods defend me! 

Bawd. Ifit please the gods to defend you 
by men, then men must comfort you, men 


must feed you, men must stir youup, Boult’s — 


returned, 
Re-enter Bouur, 


Now, sir,*hast thou cried her through the 
market ? 

Boul. Thave eried her almost to the num- 
ber of her hairs; I have drawn her picture 
with my voice, 

Bawd. And 1 prithee tell me, how dost 
thou find the inclination of the people, espe- 
cially of the younger sort ? 

Boult. ’¥aith, they listened to me as they 
would have hearkened to their father’s testa- 
ment, There was a Spaniard’s month so 
watered, that he went to bed to her ve 
description. 109 

Bawa, We shall have him here to-morrow 
with his best ruff on. i 


Get this done asi 


Boult. To-night, to-night, But, mistress, — 
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do you know the French knight that cowers i’ 
the hams ? 

Bawd. Who, Monsieur Veroles ? 

Boult. Ay, he: he offered to cuta caper 
at the proclamation ; but he made a groan at 
it, and swore he would see her to-morrow. 

Bawd. Well, well ; as for him, he brought 
his disease hither : here he does but repair it. 
I know he will come in our shadow, to scatter 
his crowns in the sun. 

Boult, Well, if we had of every nation a 
traveller, we should lodge them with this sign. 

Bawd. [To Mar.] Pray you, come hither 
awhile. You have fortunes coming upon 
you. Mark me: you must seem to do that 
fearfully which you commit willingly, despise 
profit where you have most gain. To weep 
that you live as ye do makes pity in your 
loyers : seldom but that pity begets you a good 
opinion, and that opinion a mere profit. 

Mar. Yunderstand you not. 

Boult. ©, take her home, mistress, take 
her home: these blushes of hers must be 
quenched with some present practice. 

Bawd. Thou sayest true, i’ faith, so they 
must ; for your bride goes to that with shame 
which is her way to go with warrant. 139 

Boult. Faith, some do, and some do not, 
But, mistress, if I have bargained for the 
joint,— ; [spit. 

Bawd. Thou mayst cut a morsel off the 

Boult. may so. 

Bawd. Who should deny it ? Come, young 
one, I like the manner of your garments well. 

Boult. Ay, by my faith, they shall not be 
changed yet. j 

Bawd. Boult, spend thou that in,the town: 
report what a sojourner we have ; you'll lose 
nothing by custom. When nature framed this 
piece, she meant thee a good turn; therefore 
say what a paragon she is, and thou hast the 
harvest out of thine own report. 

Boult. I warrant you, mistress, thunder 
shall not so awake the beds of eels as my giv- 
ing out her beauty stir up the lewdly-inclined. 
I'll bring! home some to-night. 

Bawd. Come your ways ; follow me. 

Mar. ff fires be hot, knives sharp, or waters 


deep, ~° 
Untied I still my virgin knot will keep, 160 
Diana, aid my purpose ! 
Bawd. What have we to do with Diana ? 
Pray you, will you go with us? [Ezeunt. 


Scene III. Tarsus. A room in Cleon’s house. 
Enter CuEoN and Dionyza. 


Dion. Why, are you foolish? Can it be 
undone? 
Cle. O Dionyza, such a piece of slaughter 
The sun and moon ne’er look’d upon ! see 
i thin: 


Dion, 
You'll turn a child again. 
Cle. Werel chief lord of all this spacious 


world, 
Pld give it to undo the deed. 0 lady, 


Much less in blood than virtue, yet.a princess 
To equal any single crown o’ the earth 
l’ the justice of compare ! O villain Leonine ! 
Whom thou hast poison’d too : 
If thou hadst drunk to him, ’t had been a 
kindness 
Becoming well thy fact : what canst thou sa: 
When noble Pericles shall demand his child 
Dion, That she is dead. Nurses are not 
the fates, 
To foster it, nor ever to preserve. 
She died at night; I'll say so. Who can 
cross it ? 
Unless you play the pious innocent, 
And for an honest attribute cry out 
‘She died by foul play.’ 
Cle. O, goto. Well, well, 
Of all the faults beneath the heayens, the 
gods 20 
Do like this worst. 
Dion. Be one of those that think 
The petty wrens of Tarsus will fly hence, 
And open this to Pericles. I do shame 
To think of what a noble strain you are, 
And of how coward a spirit. 
Cle. To such proceeding 
Who ever but his approbation added, 
Though not his prime consent, he did not flow 
From honorable sources. 


Dion. Be it so, then : 
Yet none does know, but you, how she came 
dead, 


Nor none can know, Leonine being gone. 30 

She did distain my child, and stood between 

Her and her fortunes: none would look on her, 

But cast their gazes on Marina’s face ; 

Whilst ours was blurted at and held a malkin 

Not worth the time of day. It pierced me 
thorough ; 

And though you call my course unnatural, 

You not your child well loving, yet I find 

It greets me as an enterprise of kindness 


-Perform’d to your sole daughter. 


Cle. ‘ Heavens forgive it : 
Dion. And as for Pericles, 40 

What should he say? We wept after her 

hearse, 

And yet we_mourn: her monument 

Is almost finish’d, and her epitaphs 

In glittering golden characters express 

A general praise to her, and care in us 

At whose expense ’tis done. 

Cle. Thou art like the harpy, 
Which, to betray, dost, with thine angel’s face, 
Seize with thine eagle’s talons. 

Dion. You are like one that superstitiously 
Doth swear to the gods that winter kills the 


flies : : 
But yet I know you'll do as I advise. [Hxeunt, 


Scene IV, 


Enter Gow=R, before the monument of MARINA 
at Tarsus. 


Gow. Thus time we waste, and longest lea- 
gues make short ; 
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Sail seas in cockles, have an wish but for’t ; 

Making, to take your imagination, 

From bourn to bourn, region to region. 

By you being pardon’d, we commit no crime 

To use one Janguage in each several clime 

Where our scenes seem to live. I do beseech 
you [teach you, 

To learn of me, who stand i’ the gaps to 

The stages of our story. Pericles 

Is now again thwarting the wayward seas, 

Attended on by many a lord and knight, 

To see his daughter, all his life’s delight. 

Old Eseanes, whom Helicanus late 

Advanced in time to great and high estate, 

Isleft to govern. Bear you it in mind, 

Old Heliecanus goes along behind. 

Well-sailing ships and bounteous winds have 
brought 

This king to Tarsus,—think his pilot thought; 

So with his steerage shall your thoughts 
grow on,— 19 

To fetch his daughter home, who first is gone. 

Like motes and shadows see them move 
awhile ; 

Your ears unto your eyes I'll reconcile 

Dumps SHow, 


Enter Puricxirs, at one door, with all his train ; 
CLEON and DionyzZa, at the other. CLEON 
shows PERICLES the tomb ; whercat PERICLES 
makes lumentation, puts on sackcloth, and in 
amighty passion departs. Then exeunt CLEON 
and DionyzaA. 

See how belief may suffer by foul show! 
This borrow’d passion stands for true old woe; 
And Pericles, in sorrow all devour'd, 
With sighs shot through, and biggest tears 
o’ershower’d, 
Leaves Tarsus and again embarks. He swears 
Never to wash his face, nor cut his hairs : 
He puts on sackcloth, and to sea. He bears 
A tempest, which his mortal vessel tears, 30 
And yet he rides it out. Now please you wit. 
The epitaph is for Marina writ 
By wicked Dionyza. 
[Reads the wnseription on Marina's 
monument. 
*The fairest, sweet’st, and best lies here, 
Who wither’d in her spring of year. 
She was of Tyrus the king’s daughter, 
On whom foul death hath made this slaugh- 
ter ; 
Marina was she call’d ; and at her birth, 
Thetis, being proud, swallow’d some part 0’ 
the earth ; 
Therefore the earth, fearing to be o’erflow’d, 
Hath Thetis’ birth-child on the heayens be- 
stow'd : [stint, 
Wherefore she does, and swears she’ll never 
Make raging battery upon shores of flint.’ 
No visor does become black villany 
So well as soft and tender flattery. 
Let Pericles believe his daughter's dead, 
And bear his courses to he ordered 
By yeas Fortune ; while our scene must 
play 


His daughter’s woe and heavy well-a-day 
In her unholy service. Patience, then, 50 
And think you now are allin Mytilene.[ Mitt. 


ScrenE V. Mytilene. A street before the brothel. F 
Enter, from the brothel, two Gentlemen. 


First Gent. Did you ever hear the like ? 

Sec.Gent. No, nor never shall do in sucha 
place as this, she being once gone. 

First Gent. But to have divinity preached 
there! did you ever dream of such a thing? 

Sec. Gent. No, no. Come,I am for no more» 
bawdy-houses : shall’s go hear the vestals sing?_ 

First Gent. Vil do any thing now that is 
virtuous ; but lam out of the road of rutting 
for ever. [E2xeunt. 10 


Scene VI The same. A room inthe brothel: 


Enter Pandar, Bawd, and BouLr. 


Pand. Well, I had rather than twice the 
worth of her’she had ne’er come here. 

Bawd. Vie, fie upon her! she’s able to 
freeze the god Priapus, and undo a whole 
generation. We must either get her ravished, 
or be rid of her. When she should do for clients 
her fitment, and do me the kindness of our 
peciession, she has me her quirks, her reasons, 
1er master reasons, her:prayers, her knees ; 
that she vould make a puritan of the devil, if 
he should cheapen a Ixiss of her. 

Boult. ’Faith, I must ravish her, or she’ll 
disfurnish us of all our cayaliers, and make 
our swearers priests. 


Pand. Now, the pox upon her green-sick- 
ness for me ! 
Bawd. ’Faith, there’s no way to be rid ont 


but by the way to the pox. ° Here comes the 
Lord Lysimachus disguised. : 

Boult. We should have both lord and lown, 
if the peevish baggage would but give way to 
customers, 21 


Enter Lysimacuus. 


Lys. How now! How a dozen of virgini- 
ties? 
Bawd. Now, the gods to-bless your honor ! 


Boult. Tam glad to see your honor in good 
health. 
Lys. You may so; ‘tis the better for you 


that your resorters stand upon sound legs, 
How now! wholesome iniquity have you that 
aman may deal withal, od defy the surgeon? 

Bawd. We have here one, sir, if she would 
—but there never came her like in Mytilene, 

Lys. If she’ld do the deed of darkness, 
thou wouldst say. 

Bawd. Your honor knows what ’tis to sa: 
well enough. 5 

Lys. Well, call forth, call forth. 

Boult. For flesh and blood, sir, white and 
red, you shall see a rose ; and she were a rose 
indeed, if she had but— 

Lis.” What, prithee ? 40 

Boult. _O, sir, Il can be modest. 
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Lys. That dignifies the renown ofa bawd, 

no less than it gives a good report toa number 

~ to be chaste. [Exit Boult. 

‘Bawd. “Were comes that which grows to the 
stalk ; never plucked yet, I can assure you, 


Re-enter BouLT with MARINA. 


Is she not a fair creature ? 

Iys. ’¥aith, she would serve after a long 
voyage at sea, Well, there’s for you : leave 
us.- 

Bad. I beseech your honor, give me leave: 
a word, and I'll have done presently, 51 

ys. I beseech you, do. 

Bawd. [To Marina] First, I would haye 
you note, this is an honorable man. 

Mar. (desire to find him so, that I may 
worthily note him. 

Bawd. Next, he’s the governor of this coun- 
try, and a man whom I am bound to. 

Mar. If he govern the country, you are 
bound to him indeed ; but how honorable he 

— is in that, I know not. 61 

Bawd, Pray you, without any more vir- 
ginal fencing, will you use him kindly ? He 

~ will line your: apron with gold. 

Mar. What he will do graciously, I will 
thankfully receive. 

Lys. Ha’ you done ? 

“Bawd. My lord, she’s not paced yet: you 
must take some pains to work her to your 
manage. Come, we will leave his honor and 
her together. Gothy ways. 

[Exeunt Bawd, Pandar, and Boult. 

Lys. Now, pretty one, how long have you 
been at this trade ? 

Mor. Whattrade, sir ? 

Lys. Why, I cannot name’t but I shall 
offend. 

Maur. cannot be offended with my trade. 
Please you to name it. 

Lys. How long have you been of this pro- 
fession ? 

Mar. E’er since I can remember. 

Lys. Dil you go to’t so young? Were 
you a gamester at five or at seven ? 81 

Mar. Earlier too, sir, if now I be one. 

Lys. Why, the house you dwell in proclaims 
you to be a creature of sale. 

Mar. Do you know this house to be a place 
of such resort, and will come into’t ? [hear 
say you are of honorable parts, and are the 
governor of this place. 

Lys. Why, hath your principal made known 
tito you whol am ? 90 

Mar. Who is my “principal ? 

Lys. Why, your herb-woman ; she that 
sets seeds and roots of shame and iniquity. O, 
you have heard something of my power, and 
so stand aloof for more serious wooing. But I 
protest to thee, pretty one, my authority shall 

“uot see thee, or else look friendly npon thee. 
Come, bring me to some private place : come, 


come. 


Mar, if “you were born to honor, show it 


If put upon you, make the judgment good 
That RHonaNE Vor Worley ore ee eee 
Lys. How’s this ? how’s this ? Some more ; 
+ be sage. 
Mar. For me, 
That am a maid, though most ungentle fortune 
Haye placed me in this sty, where, since I” 
came, 
Diseases have been sold dearer than physic, 
O, that the gods 
Would set me free from this unhallow’d place, 
Though they did change me to the meanest 


“pi rd 
That flies ? the purer air ! 
YSs I did not think 
Thou couldst have spoke so well ; 
dreain’d thou couldst. 
Had I brought hither a corrupted mind, 
Thy speech had alter’d it. Hold, here’s gold 
for thee : 
Persever in that clear way thou goest, 
And the gods strengthen thee ! 
Mar. The good gods preserve you ! 
Lys. For me, be you thonghten 
That I came with no ill intent ; for to me 
The very doors and windows savor vilely. 
Fare thee well. Thou arta piece of virtue, and 
I doubt not but thy training hath been noble, 
Hold, here’s more gold for “thee, 1£0 
A curse upon him, die he like a thief, 
That robs thee of thy goodness! If thou dest 
Hear from me, it shall be for thy good. 


Re-enter Bout. 


Boult. I beseech your honor, one piece for 
me, 
Lys. Avaunt, thou damned door-keeper! 


Your aose, but for this virgin that doth prop 


Would a and overwhelin you. Away ! [Evit. — 
Boult. Wow’s this? We must take another 
course with you. If your peevish chastity, — 
which is not worth a breakfast in the cheapest 
country under the cope, shall undo a whole 
household, let me be gelded like a spaniel. 

Come your ways. 

Mar. Whither would you have me? 

Boult. I must have your maidenhead taken 
off, or the. common hangman shall execute it. 
Come your ways. We'll haveno more gentle- 
men driven away. Come your ways, I say. 


Re-enter Bawd. 

Bawd. How now ! what's 

Boult. Worse and worse, mistress ; she has 
nee spoken holy words to ‘the Lord Lysima- 
chus. 

Bawd. O abominable ! 

Boult, She makes our 
to stink afore the face of the gods. 

Bawd.. Marry, hang her up for ever ! 

Boult. The nobleman would have dealt 
with her like a nobleman, and she sent/him 
away as cold as a snowball ; saying his ahi 
ers foo. 149 

Bawd. Boult, take her away ; use her at 


the matter? 140 


rofessionasitwere 


‘-? 
. 
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thy pleasure : crack the glass of her virginity, 
and make the rest malleable. 

Boult. Anifshe were a thornier piece of 
ground than she is, she shall be ploughed. . 

-Mar. Wark, hark, you gods! 

Bawd. She conjures: away with her! 
Would she had never come within my doors ! 
Marry, hang you! She’s born to undo us. 
Will you not go the way of women-kind ? 
Marry, come up, my dish of chastity with rose- 
mary and bays ! [ Exit. 

Boult. Come, mistress ; come your ways 
with me. 

Mar. Whither wilt thou have me ? : 

To take from you the jewel you 


Boult. 
hold so dear. 
Mar. Prithee, tell me one thing first. 
Boult. Come now, your one thing. 
Mar. What canst thou wish thine enemy 
to be ? 
Boult. Why, 1 could wish him to be my 
master, or rather, my mistress. 170 
Mar. Neither of these are so bad as thou 


art, 
Since they do better thee in their command. 
Thou hold’st a place, for which the pained’st 


fien 

Of hell would not in reputation change : 
Thou art the damned doorkeeper to every 
Coistrel that comes inquiring for his Tib ; 
To the cholerie fisting of every rogue 
Thy ear is liable ; thy food is such 178 
As hath been belch’d on by infected lungs. 

Boult. What would you have me do ? go 
to the wars, would you ? where a man may 
serve seven years for the loss of a leg; and 


‘have not money enough in the end to buy him 


@ wooden one ? 
Mar. Do any thing but this thou doest. 
Empty 
Old receptacles, or common shores, of filth ; 
Serve by indenture to the common hangman: 
Any of these ways are yet better than this ; 
For what thou professest, a baboon, could he 
speak, [gods 
Would own a name too dear. O, that the 
Wonld safely deliver me from this place ! 191 
Tiere, here’s gold for thee. 
Tf that thy master would gain by me, 
Proclaim that I can sing, weave, sew, and 
dance, [boast ; 
With other virtues, which I'll keep from 
And [ will undertake all these to teach. 
T doubt not but this populous city will 
Yield many scholars. 
Boult, But can you teach all this you speak 
of ? {again, 
Mar. Prove that I cannot, take me home 
And prostitute me to the basest groom —.201 
That doth frequent your house. 
. Boult. Well, 1 will see what I can do for 
thee ; if I can place thee, I will. 
Mar. But amongst honest women. 
Boult. Faith, my acquaintance lies little 
amongst them, But since my master and 
mistress haye bought you, there’s no going 
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but by their consent ; therefore I will make 
them acquainted with your purpose, and [ 
doubt not but I shall find them tractable 
enough. Come, I’lldo for thee what I can ; 
come your ways. [Exeunt. 


ACT V. 


Enter GowER. 


Gow. Marina thus the brothel ’scapes, and 

chances 

Into an honest house, our story says. 

She sings like one immortal, and she dances 

As goddess-like to her admired lays ; 

Deep clerks she dumbs ; and with her neeld 
composes [berry, 

Nature’s own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or 

That even her art sisters the natural roses ; 

Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied cherry : 

That pupils lacks she none of noble race, 9 

Who pour their bounty on her ; and her ‘gain 

She gives the cursed bawd. Here we her 


place ; 
And to her father turn our thoughts again, 
Where we left him, on the sea. We there him 


lost ; 

Whence, driven before the winds, he is arrived 

Here where his daughter dwells ; and on this 

coast 

Suppose him now atanchor. The city strived 

God Neptune’s annual feast to keep: from 

whence 

Lysimachus our Tyrian ship espies, 

His banners sable, trimm’d with rich expense; 

And to him in his barge with fervor hies, 

In your supposing once more put your sight 

Of heavy Pericles ; think this his bark: 

Where what is done in action, more, if might, 

Shall be discover’d ; please you, sit and hark, 

[ait 

Scene. On board Pericles’ ship, off Myti- 
lene. A close pavilion on deck, with a curtain 
before it; Pericles within it, reclined on @ 
couch. A barge lyiny beside the Tyrian 
vessel. . 

Enter two Sailors, one belonging to the Tyrian 
vessel, the other to the barge; to them HELI- 
CANUS. 

Tyr Sail. [To the-Sailor of Mytilene] Where 
is lord Helicanus ? he can resolve you. 

O; here he is. 

Sir, there’s a barge put off from Mytilene, 

And in it is Lysimachus the governor, 

Who craves to come aboard, What is your 

will ? [gentlmen. 
Hel. That he have his. Call up some 
Tyr. Sail. Ho, gentlemen ! my lord calls. 
Enter two or three Gentlemen. 


First Gent, Doth your lordship call ¢ 
Hel. Gentlemen, there’s some of worth 
would come aboard ; 
I pray ye, greet them fairly. 10 
[The Gentlemen and the two Sailors descend, 


and go on board the barge, 


+e, 


<7 


_ Enter, from thence, Lysimacnus and Lords ; 
with the Gentlemen and the two Sailors. 
Tyr. Sail. Sir, 

This is the man that can, in aught you would, 
Resolve you. [you ! 
ave Hail, reverend sir ! the gods preserve 
Hl. And you, sir, to outlive the age I am, 
And die as I would do. 
Ys. You wish me well. 
Being on shore, honoring of Neptune’s tri- 
umphs, 
Seeing this goodly vessel ride before us, 
I made to it, to know of whence you are. 


Hel. First; what is your place ? 20 

Lys. Yam the goyernor of this place you 
lie before. 

Hel Sir, 


Our vessel is of Tyre, in it the king ; 
A man who for this three months hath not 
spoken 
To any one, nor taken sustenance 
But to prorogue his grief. [perature ? 
Lys. Upon what ground is his distem- 
Hel. ’Twould be too tedious to repeat ; 
But the main grief springs from the loss 
Of a beloved daughter and a wife. 
Lys. May we not see him ? 
Tiel. You may ; 
But bootless is your sight: he will not speak 
To any. 
Lys. Yet let me obtain my wish. 
Hel. Behold him. {Pericles discovered.] 
This was a goodly person, 
Till the disaster that, one mortal night, 
Drove him to this. 
Lys. ae king, all hail ! the gods preserve 


you ! 
Hail, royal sir ! 40 
Hel. {tis in vain ; he will not speak to you. 
First Lord. Sir, 
- We have a maid in Mytilene, I durst wager, 
Would win some words of him. 
ys. Tis well bethought. 
She questionless with her sweet harmony 
And other chosen attractions, would allure, 
And make ja battery through his deafen’d 
parts,! 
Which now are midway stopp’d : 
She is all happy as the fairest of all, 
And, with her féllow maids, isnowupon 50 
The leafy shelter that abuts against 
The island’s side. 
[Whispers a Lord, who goes off in the 
: barge of Lysimachus. 
Hel. Sure, all’s effectless ; yet nothing 
we'll omit 
That bears recovery’s name. But, since your 
kindness 
’ We have stretch’d thus far, let us beseech you 
_ That for our gold we may provision have, 
Wherein we are not destitute for want, 
_ But weary for the staleness. 


’ us. O, sir, a courtesy 
Which if we should deny, the most just ‘gods 
For every graff would send a caterpillar, 60 
And so afflict our province, Yet once more 


PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE, 


Let me entreat to know at large the cause 
Of your king’s sorrow. 

Hel. Sit, sir, L will recount it to you: 
But, see, I am prevented. 


Re-enter, from the barge, Lord, with MARINA, 
and a young Lady. 


Lys. O, here is 
The lady that I sent for. Welcome, fair one ! 
Is’t not a goodly presence ? 
Hel. She’s a gallant lady. 
Lys. She’s such a one, that, were I well 
assured 
Came of a gentle kind and noble stock, Z 
V’Jd wish no better choice, and think me rarely 
wed. 69 


Fair one, all goodness that consists in bounty 


Expect even here, where is a kingly patient : 
If that thy prosperous and artificial feat 

Can draw him but to answer thee in aught, 
Thy sacred physic shall receive such pay 

As thy desires can wish. 


Mar. Sir, I will use 
My utmost skill in his recovery, 
Provided 


That none but I and my companion maid 
Be suffer’d to come near him. : 
Lys. Come, Ict us leave her ; 
Aud the gods make her prosperous ! 80 
[Marina sings. 
Lys. Mark’d he your music ? 
Mar. No, nor look’d on us, 
Lys. See, she will speak to him. 
Mar. Hail, sir! my lord, lend ear, 
. Per, Hum, ha! 
Mar. lama maid, 
My lord, that ne’er before invited eyes, 
But have been gazed on like a comet ; she 
speaks, 
My lord, that, may be, hath endured a grief 
Might equal yours, if both were justly weigh’d. 
Though wayward fortune did malign my 
state, 90 
My derivation was from ancestors 
Who stood equivalent with mighty kings : 
But time hath rooted out my parentage, 
And to the world and awkward casualties 
Bound me in servitude. [Aside] I will desist; 
But there is something glows upon my cheek, 
And whispers in mine ear ‘ Go not till he 
speak.’ [age— 
Per. My fortunes—parentage—good parent- 
To equal Sate !—was it not thus ? what say 
you ? 
Mar. 1 said, my-4tord, if you did know my 
parentage, 100 
You would not do me violence. : 
Per. Ido think so. Pray you, turn your 
eyes upon me. [woman ? 
You are like something that—What country- 
Here of these shores ? 
‘ar, No, nor of any shores : 
Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. 
Per, Iam great with woe, and shall deliver 
weeping, 


1008 


PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 


_ My dearest wife was like this maid, and such 


a one 
My daughter might haye been: my queen’s 
square brows ; 
Her stature to an inch ; as wand-like straight; 
As silver-voiced ; her eyes as jewellike 111 


And cased as richly ; in pace another. Juno ; 


- Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes 


them hungry, 
The more she gives them speech. Where do 
you live? [deck 
Mar. Where am but a stranger: from the 
You may discern the place. 
Per. Where were you bred? 
And how achieved you these endowments, 
which 
You make more rich to owe? 
Mar, \f1 should tell my history, it would 


seem 
Like lies disdain’d in the reporting. 
Per. Prithee, speak : 120 
Falseness cannot come from thee ; for thou 
look’st 
Modest as Justice, and thou seem’st a palace 
For the crown’d Truth to dwell in : I will be- 
lieve thee, 
And make my senses credit thy relation 


To points that seem impossible ; for thou 
look’st 

Like one I loved indeed. What were thy 
friends ? (back— 


Didst thou not say, when I did push thee 


“Which was when I perceived thee—that thou 


camest 
From good descending ? 
Mar. So indeed I did. 
Per. Report thy parentage. I think ee 
said’st 130 


Thou hadst been toss’d from wrong to injury, 
And that thou thought’st thy griefs might 
equal mine, 

If both were opeu’d. 

Mar. Some such thing 
T said, and said no more but what my thoughts 
Did warrant me was likely. 

Per. Tell thy story; 


If thine consider’d prove the thousandth part 


Of my endurance, thou art a man, and I 
Have suffer'd like a girl : yet thou dost look 
Like Patience gazing on kings’ graves, and 
smiling 
Extremity out of act. What were thy friends? 
How lost thou them ? Thy name, my most 
kind virgin ? 141 
Recount, I do beseech thee : come, sit by me. 
Mar. My name is Marina, 
Per. O, [am mock’d, 
And thou by some incensed rod sent hither 
To make the world to laugh at me. 


Mar. Patience, good sir, 
Or here I’ll cease. 
Ror: Nay, I’ll be patient. 


Thou little know’st how thou dost startle me, 
To call thyself Marina. 

Mar. The name 
Was given me by one that had some power, 


Did seek to murder me : and having woo'd 


My, oe anda ie 7 
owla king’s dau; biter? 

Sa call'a Marina ? yi 

Mar. You said you would believe me; 
But, not to be a troubler of your peace. 
I will end here. 

Per. But are you flesh and blood ? 
Have you a working pulse? and are no fairy? 


Motion! Well ; spealc on. Where were you 
born ? 
And wherefore call’d Marina ? 
Mar. Call’d Marina 
For I was born at sea. i 
Per. At sea! what mother? “* 
Map _My mother was the daughter of a 
ing ; 
Who died the minute I was born, 160 
As my good nurse Lychorida hath oft 
Deliver’d weeping. 
Per. O, stop there a little! 
[Aside This is the rarest dream that e’er dull 
sleep F 


this cannot be : ; 
where were you 


Did mock rhe fools withal : 
My daughter’s buried. Well: 
bred ? 


Y’'ll hear you more, to the bottom of your story, 
And never interrupt you. 
Mar. You scorn : believe me, *twere best I 
did give o’er. 169 
Per. Iwill believe you by the syllable 
Of what you shall deliver. Yet, give me leave: 
How canie you in these parts ? where were you 
bred ? [me ; 
Mar. The king my father did in Tarsus leave 
Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife, 


wr. ee ee Ele eS eee ee Fe ah 


ee eel ee 


A sina to attempt it, who having drawn to 
o’t, 

A crew of pirates came and rescued me ; 

Brought me to Mytilene, But, good sir, 

Whither will you have me? Why do you 
weep ? It may be, 

You think me an impostor : no, good faith ; 

[am the daughter to King Pericles, 180 

If good King | “Pericles be. 

Per. Ho, Helicanus ! 

Tel. Calls my lord ? 

Per, Thouarta grave and noble counsellor, 
Most wise in general: tell me, if thou canst, 
What this maid is, or what is ‘like to be, 

That thus hath made me weep ? 

Tel. if know not ; but 
Here is the regent, sir, of Mytilene 
Speaks nobly of her. 

Lys. She would never tell 
Her parentage ; being demanded that, 190 
She would sit still and weep. 

Pir. O Helicanus, strike me, honor’d sir ; 
Give me a gash, put me to present-pain + 3 
Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me 
O'erbear the shores of my mortality, 

And drown me with their sweetness. O,come — 
hither, : 
Thou that beget’st him that did thee beget ; 
Thou that wast born at sea, buried at Tarsus, — 
And found at sea again! O Helicanus, 


os 


’ 


a x 
ve, S48 |; Flee fees, eee 


Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods as 
~ loud 200 


As thunde: threatens us : this is Marina. 
What was thy mother’s name ? tell me but 
that, 
For truth can never be confirm’d enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep. 
Mar. e First, sir, I pray, 
What is your title ? 
Per. lam Pericles of Tyre: but tell me now 
My drown’d queen’s name, as in the rest you 
id 


sa’ 
Thou hast been godlike perfect, 
+The heir of kingdoms and another like 
To Pericles thy father. 210 
Mar. \sitno more to be your daughter than 
To say my mother’s name was Thaisa ? 
Thaisa was my mother, who did end 
The minute I began. 
Per. Now, blessing on thee! rise; thou 
art my child. [canus ; 
Give me fresh garments. Mine own, Heli- 
She is ae dead at Tarsus, as she should haye 
een, 
By savage Cleon: she shall tell thee all ; 
hen woe shalt kneel, and justify in knowl- 
ge 
She is thy very princess. Whoisthis? 220 
Hifel. Sir, ’tis the governor of Mytilene, 
Who, hearing of your melancholy state, 
Did come to see you. 
oon rer. I embrace you. [ing. 
Give me my robes. Iam wild in my behold- 
O heavens bless my girl! But, hark, what 
music ? 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 
O’er, point by point, for yet he seems to doubt, 
How sure you are my daughter. But, what 
music ? 
Hel. My lord, I hear none, 
Per. None! 230 
The music of the spheres! List, my Marina. 
Zys. %tis not good to cross him ; give him 
way. 
Per. Rarest sounds! Do ye not hear ? 
Ra | My lord, [hear. [Music, 
Per. Most heavenly music ! 
Tt nips me unto listening, and thick slumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes : let me rest. [Sleeps. 
Lys. <A pillow for his head : 
So, leave him all, Well, my companion friends, 
If this but answer to my just belief, 
V’ll well remember you. 240 
[Exeunt all but Pericles. 


DIANA appears to PERICLES as in a vision. 


Dia. My temple stands in Ephesus : hie 
thee thither, 
And. do upon mine altar sacrifice, [gether, 
There, when my maiden priests are met to- 
Before the people all, 
Reveal how thou ut sea didst lose thy wife : 
To mournthy crosses, with thy danghter’s, call 
And give them repetition to the life. 
oe eat my bidding, or thou livest in woe ; 
Do 
“* 


and happy; by my silver bow! 


PERICLES, PRINOB OP TYRE. 


Awake, and tell thy dream. [Disappears. 250 
Per. Celestial Dian, goddess argentine, 
I will obey thee. Heélicanus ! 
fe-enter HEvicaNnus, Lysmmacuus, and 
Marina. 
Fel... Sir ? 
Per. My purpose was for Tarsus, there to 
strike 
The inhospitable Cleon ; but I am 
For other service first : toward Ephesus 
Turn our blown sails ; eftsoons I'll tell thee 


why. 

[To Lysimachus] Shall we refresh us, sir, upon 
your shore, 

And’give you gold for such provision 

As our intents will need ? 


Lys. Sir, 260 
With all my heart; and, when you come 
ashore, ~ 
I have another suit. 
Per. You shall prevail, 


- Were it to woo my daughter ; for it seems 


You have been noble towards her. 
Lys. Sir, lend me your arm. 
Per. Come, my Marina. [Exeunt: 


Scene Il. Enter GowERr, before the temple of . 


DIANA at Ephesus. 
Gow. Now our sands are almost run ; 
More a little, and then dumb. 
This, my last boon, give me, 
For such kindness must relieve me, 
That you aptly will suppose 270 
What pageantry, what feats, what shows, 
What minstrelsy, and pretty din, 
The regent made in Mytilene 
To greet the king. So he thrived, 
That he is promised to be wived 
To fair Marina ; but in no wise 
Till he had done his sacrifice, 
As Dian bade : whereto being bound, 
The interim, pray you, all confound. 
In feather’d briefness sails are fill’d, 280 
And wishes fall out as they’re will’d. 
At Ephesus, the temple see, 
Our king and all his*company. 
_ That he can hither come so soon, 
Is by your fancy’s thankful doom.  [Hvit. 
Scene III. The temple of Diana at Ephesus ; 
THAISA standing near the altar, as high 


priestess ; a number of Virgins on euch side; ~ 


CreRimon and other Inhabitants of Ephesus 
attending. 


Enter PericuEs, with his train ; Lysmmacaus, 

HELICANUS, MARINA, and a Lady. 
Per. Hail, Dian! to perform thy just com- 

mand, 

I here confess myself the king of Tyre ; 

Who, frighted from my country, did wed 

At Pentapolis the fair Thaisa. 

At sea in childbed died she, but bronght forth 

A maid-child call’d Marina ; who, O goddess, 

Wears yet thy silver livery, She at Tarsus 

Was nursed with Cleon ap who at fourteen years 


Brought her to Mytilene ; ’gainst whose shore 
- Riding, her fortunes brought the maid ies 
i us, 5 she 
Where, by her own most clear remembrance, 
Made known herself my daughter. 
Thui. Voice and fayor ! 
You are, you are—C royal Pericles! [Faznts. 
Per. What means the nun ? she dies! help, 
: gentlemen ! 
‘Cer. Nobie sir, 
If you have told Diana’s altar true, 
This is your wife. 
Per, Reverend appearer, no ; 
I threw her overboard with these very arms. 
Cer. Upon this coast, I warrant you. 
Per. Tis most certain. 20 
Cer. Look to the lady; O, she’s but o’er- 


joy’d. 
Early in blustering morn this lady was 
Thrown upon this shore. I oped the coffin, 
Found there rich jewels ; recover’d her, and 
placed her 
Here in Diana’s temple. 
tPen: May we see them ? 
Great sir, they shall be brought you 
to my house, 
Whither Linvite you. Look, Thaisa is 
Recovered. 
Thar. O, let me look ! 
If he be none of mine, my sanctity 
Will to my sense bend no licentious‘ear, 30 
But curb it, spite of seeing. O, my lord, 
Are you not Pericles ? Like him you spake, 
Like him youare; did you not name a tempest, 
A birth, and death ? 
Per. The voice of dead Thaisa ! 
Thai. That Thaisa am I, supposed dead 
And drown’'d, 
Per, Immortal Dian ! 
Thai. Now I know you better. 
When we with tears parted Pentapolis, 
The king my father gave you such a ring. 
Lshows a ring. 
Per, This, this : no more, you gods! your 
present kindness 40 
Makes my past miseries sports : you shall do 


well, 
That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt and no more be seen. O, come, be buried 
A second tine within these arms, 
_ Mar. My heart 
Leaps to be gone into my mother’s bosom. 
[Kneels to Thaisa. 
Per. Look, who kneels here! Flesh of thy 
; flesh, Thaisa ; 
Thy burden at the sea, and call’d Marina 
For she was yielded there. 
Thai. Blest, and mine own ! 
Ziel, Hail, madam, and my queen ! 
i I know you not. 


fly from Tyre, 
Tleft behind an ancient substitute : 
Can you remember what I call’d the man ? 
Lhave named him oft. 


ie #0 Galas 7 pee 
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PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE.  — [Aan 
' He sought to murder : but her better stars Thai. Twas Helicanus then- 2 


Per, You have heard me say, when I ah 


Per. Still confirmation : 
Embrace him, dear Thaisa ; this is he. 
Now do I'long to hear how you were found ; 
How possibly preserved ; and who to thank, 
Besides the gods, for this great miracle 

Thai. Lord Cerimon, my lord } this man, 
Through whom the gods have shown ther 

ower ; that can €0 
From first to last resolve you. 

Per, Reverend sir, 
The gods can have no mortal officer wer 
More like a god than you. Will youdeliver , 

How this dead queen re-lives ? : 

Cer. I will, my lord, 
Beseech you, first go with me to my house, 
Whore shall be shown you all was found with 

er; 
How she came placed here in the temple ; 
No needful thing omitted. : 

Per, Pure Dian, bless thee for thy vision! 1 
Will offer night-oblations to thee. Thaisa, 70: 
This prince, the fair-betrothed of your daugh- 


ter, 
Shall marry her at Pentapolis. And now, 
This ornament 
Makes me look dismal will I clip to form ; 
And what this fourteen years no razor touch’d, 
To grace thy marriage-day, I’ll beautify. 
Thai. Lord Cerimon hath letters of good 
credit, sir, 
My father’s dead. nn 
Per. Heavens make a star of him! Yet ~— 
there, my queen, 
We'll celebrate their nuptials, and ourselves 
Will ‘8 that kingdom spend our tllowee 


ow 


lays: 
Our son and daughter shall in Tyrus reign, 
Lord Cerimon, we do our longing sta 
To hear the rest untold: sir, lead’s the way. 
[Bueune. 


Enter GowER. * 
Gow. In Antiochus and his daughter you" 
have heard 
Of monstrous lust tLe due and just reward : 
In Pencles, his queen and dangle seen, 
Although assail’d with fortune fierce and 
keen, ; : [blast, 
Virtue preserved from fell destruction’s 
poten by heaven, and crown’d with joy ee 
Nee 


ast: ! 
In Helicanus may you well descry 
A figure of tri “Q, of saith, of loyalty + 
In reverend‘ jimon there well appears 
The worth that learned charity aye wears: — 
For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 
Had spread their cursed deed, and honor’a@ 
name ‘a 
Of Pericles, to rage the city turn, : ( 
That him and his they in his palace burn; 
The gods for murder seemed so content i 
To punish them; although not done, but 
meant. : + oe 
So, on your patience evernoreattending,100 
New joy waiton you! Here our play Me, 
ending. 


CYMBELINE. 


(WRITTEN ABOUT 1609.) 


———— 


INTRODUCTION. 


Cymbeline interweaves with a fragment of British history taken from Holinshed, a story from 
Boccacio’s Decameron (9th Novel of ‘2nd Day), the Genevra of the Italian novel corresponding to 
Shakespeare’s Imogen. The story is told in a tract called Westward for Smelts, 1620 (stated by 
Steevens and Malone to have been published as early as 1603); but Shakespeare appears in som¢ way, 
directly or indirectly, to have made acquaintauce with it as given by Boccacio. The names of the 
two princes Shakespeare found, as well as the king’s name, in Holinshed ; but the incidents of their 
having been stolen, and their life, among the mountains of Wales, appear to have been invented by 
the dramatist, Dr, Forman recordsin his MS Boole of Plaies and Notes thereof that he saw Cym- 
beline acted ; but he gives no date. His book, however, belongs to the years 1610-1611, and the 
metrical and other internal evidence point to that time as about the period when the drama must 
have‘been written. Itis loosely constructed, and some passages possess little dramatic intensity. 
Several critics have questioned whether the vision of Posthumus (Act VY, Se. rv.) is of Shakespeare’s 
authorship, and it is certainly poorly conceived and written. Nevertheless, the play is one of 

. Singular charm, and contains in Imogen one of the loveliest of Shakespeare’s creations of female 
character. Except grandeur and majesty, which were reserved for Hermione and Queen Katherine, 
every thing that can make a woman lovely is given by the poes to Imogen: quick and exquisite 
feelings, brightness of intellect, delicate imagination, energy to hate evil and to right what was 
wrong, scorn for what is mean or rude, culture, dainty womanly accomplishments, the gift of song, 
a capacity for exquisite happiness and no less sensitiveness to the sharpness of sorrow, a power of 
quick recovery from disaster when the warmth of love breathes upon her once more, beauty of a 
type which is noble and refined. And her lost brothers are gallant youths, bred happily far from the 
court, in wilds where their generous instincts and love of freedom and activity tind innocent if 
insufficient modes of gratification. As in all the works of this period, an open-air feeling pervades a 

vat part of the drama ; nature, itself joyous and free, ministers to what is beautiful, simple, or - 
eroic in man, while yet by Shakespeare nature alone is never anywhere conceived as sufficient to 
satisfy the heart or the imagination of a human being. With reconciliation and reunion this, like 
the other Romances, closes. The faith of Posthumus in Imogen is of a half-romantic kind, uncon- 
firmed by calm and deep acquaintance with her heart; that faith is not subtly poisoned. like the 
love of Othello, but suddenly, in one brief and desperate encounter, overthrown, His jealousy is % 
noi heroic, like Othello’s ; it shows something of grossness, unworthy of his true self, In due time 
be penitential sorrow does its work, his nobler nature reasseris itself, and in the tinal reunion of parent 
re afl lost children, the erring husband is also restored to the quick-beating, joyous heart of his wife, 


DRAMATIS PERSON Z,. 


CYMBELINE, king of Britain, Two British Captains. 


ae io ee 


BLeTEN, on to the Queen by a former hus- 
ana, 
Postuumus LEonaATus, a gentleman, hus- 
band to Imogen. 
BeELaRivs, a banished lord, disguised under 
the name of Morgan. 
sons to Cymbeline, disguised 
under the names of Polydore 
and Cadwal, supposed sons to 
Put f “pe to B sh 
LARIO, friend to Posthumus, A 
Iacuimo, friend to Philario, } Italians. 
Catus Lucius, general of the Roman forces. 
PisAnio, servant to Posthumus. 
CorNELIvS, a physician, 


GUIDERIUs, 
ARVIRAGUS, 


_ 4 Roman Captain. 


A Frenchman, friend to Philario. 
Two Lords of Cymbeline’s court. 
Two Gentlemen of the same. 
Two Gaolers. 


Queen, wife to Cymbeline. 

ImoGEN, daughter to Cymbeline by a former 
queen. 

HELEN, a lady attending on Imogen. 


Lords, Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes, a 
Soothsayer, a Dutchman, a Spaniard, Musi- 
cians, Officers, Captains, Soldiers, Messen- 
gers, and other Attendants, 


Apparitions. 
Scrennz : Britain; Rome. 
(4082) 


ACT I. 


Scrnel. Britain. The garden of Cymbe- 
line's palace. 


Enter two Gentlemen. 


First Gent. You do not meet a man but 
frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens than our courtiers 
Still seem as does the king. 
_ Sec. Gent. But what’s the matter ? 
First Gent. His daughter, and the heir of’s 
kingdom, whom 
He purposed to his wife’s solo son—a widow 
That late he married—hath referr’d herself 
Unto a ae but worthy gentleman: she’s 
wedded ; 
Her husband banish’d ; she imprison’d : all 
Ts outward sorrow ; though I think the king 
Be touch’d at very heart. 


Sec. Gent. . None but the king? 10 
First Gent. He that hath lost her too ; so is 
the queen 


That most esired the match ; but not a cour- 


tier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king’s lool’’s, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. 
Sec. Gent. And why so ? 
First Gent. He that hath miss’d the prin- 
cess is a thing 
Too ue for bad report: and he that hath 
er— 
I mean, that married her, alack, good man } 
And therefore banish’d—is a creature such 19 
As, to seek through the regions of the earth 
For hae like, there would be something 
ailing 
In him that should compare. I do not think 
So fair an outward and such stuff within 
Endows a man but he. 
See, Gent. 
First Gent. 
himself, 
Crush him together rather than unfold 
His measure duly. 
Sec. Gent. What's his name and birth? 
First Gent. I cannot delve him to the root: 
his father 
Was call’d Sicilius, who did join his honor 
Against the Romans with Cassibelan, 30 
But had his titles by Tenantius whom 
He served with glory and admired success, 
So gain’d the sur-addition Leonatus ; 
And had, besides this gentleman in question, 
Two other sons, who in the wars o’ the time 
Died with their swords in hand ; for which 
their father, 
Then old and fond of issue, took such sorrow 
That he quit being, and his gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman our theme, deceased 
Ashe was born. The king he takes the babe 
- To his protection, calls him Posthumus Leon- 
atuis, 41 
Breeds him and makes him of his bed-chamber, 
Puts to him all the learnings that his time 


You speak him far. 
I do extend him, sir, within 


Could make him the receiver of ; which he 


0, 9, 
-As we do air, fast as ‘twas minister’d, 


And in’s spring became a harvest, lived 
court— 3 

Which rare it is to do—most praised, most 
loved, 

A sample to the youngest, to the more mature 

A glass that feated them, and to the graver 

A child that guided dotards ; to his mistress, 

For whom he now is banish’d, her own price 

Proclaims how she esteem’d him and his 
virtue ; 

By her election may be truly read 

What kind of man he is. 

Sec. Gent. T honor him 
Eyen out of your report. But, pray you, tell 


me, 
Is she sole child to the king ? 

First Gent. His only child. 
He had two sons : if this be worth your hear- 


* 


ing. 
Mark it : the eldest of them at three years old, 
I’ the swathing-clothes the other, from their 
nursery 


Were stol’n, and to this hour no guess in 
knowledge 60 
Which way they went. . 
Sec. Gent. How long is this ago? 
First Gent. Some twenty years. 
Sec. Gent. That a king’s children should be 


so convey’d, 
So slackly guarded, and the search so slow, 
That could not trace them ! : 

First Gent. Howsoe’er tis strange, 
Or that the negligence may well be langh’d at, 
Yet is it true, sir, 

See. Gent. I do well believe you. 

First Gent. We must forbear: here comes 


the gentleman, 
The queen, and princess. - [Bueunt. 


Enter the QUEEN, Postaumus, and IMoGEN. 


Queen. No, be assured you shall not find 
me, daughter, 70 

After the slancer of most stepmothers, 

Evil-eyed unto you : you're my prisoner, but 

Your gaoler shall deliver you the keys 

That lock up your restraint. For you, Posthu- 
mus. 

So soon as I can win the offended king, 

I will be known your advocate: marry, yet 

The fire of rage is in him, and ’twere good 

You Jean’d unto his sentence with what 
patience 

Your wisdom may inform you, 


Post. Please your highness, 
I will from hence to-day. 
Queen. You Imow the peril. 80 


I'll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d affections, though the 


king 
Hath charged you should not speak together, 
(Exit. 
Imo, 


Dissembling courtesy ! How fine this tyrant 


Always reserved my holy duty—what 
a His rage can do on me : you must be gone , 
‘4 And I ‘shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes, not coniforted to live, 90 
But that there is this jewel in the world 
That I may see again. 
Post. My queen ! my mistress ! 
O lady, weep no mare, lest I give cause 
To be suspected of more tenderness 
Than doth become aman. 1 will remain 
The loyal’st husband that did e’er plight troth: 
My residence in Rome at one Philario’s, 
Who to my father was a friend, to me 
Known but by letter ; thither write, my queen, 
And ve mine eyes I’ll drink the words you 


; ; Though gate be made of gall. 


Re-enter QUEEN. 
Queen. Be brief, I pray you: 
If the king come, I shall incur I know not 
How much of his displeasure. [Aside] YetI’ll 
move him 
} To walk this way : Inever do him wrong, 
But he does buy my injuries, to be friends ; 
: Pays dear for my offences. | Exit. 
i Post. Should we be taking leave 
As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The loathness to depart would grow. Adieu ! 
Imo. Nay, stay a little : 
Were you but riding forth to air yourself, 110 
Such parting were too petty. Look here, love ; 
This pene was my mother’s: take it, 


101 


hea 
4 But ey it fit you woo another wife, 
, When Imogen is dead. 
Post. How, how ! another 
* You gentle gods, give ine but this I hav e, 
And sear up my embrncements from a next 
With bonds of death ! [Putting on the ring.] 
, \Remain, remain thou here 
4 Whilé sense can keep it on. And, sweetest, 
: fairest, 
_ As I my poor self did exchange for you, 
os To your so infinite loss, so in our trifles 120 
I still win of you: for my sake wear this ; 
It is a manacle of love ; Pll place it 

a. Upon this fairest prisoner. 

[Putting a bracelet upon her arm. 

J Imo. O the gods ! 

When shall we see again ? 


Enter CYMBELINE and Lords. 


Post. Alack, the king ! 
Cym. Thou basest thing, avoid! hence, 
from my sight ! 
If after this command thou frau ght the court 
’ With thy unworthiness, thou diest : away ! 
Thou’ rt poison to my blood. 
Post. The gods protect you ! 
oa bless the good remainders of the court ! 


Lam gone. [Bait 
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Scene 1.] 1018 
‘ Can tickle where she wounds! My dearest Imo. There cannot be a pinch in death 130 
husband, ane nese than this is. 
I something fear my father’s wrath- but O disloyal thing, 
nothing— That « shouldst repair iny youth, thou heap’st 


A year’s age on ine. 
Imo. I beseech you, sir, 
Harm not yourself with your vexation : 
Iam senseless of your wrath ; a touch more 
rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears. 
Cym. Past grace ? obedience? 
Imo. Past hope, and in despair ; that way, 
past grace, 
Cym. That mightst have had the sole son 
of my queen ! 
Imo. O blest, that I might not ! I chose an 


eagle, 
And did avoid a puttock. 140 
Cym. Thou took’st a beggar ; wouldst have 
made my throne 
A seat for baseness. 


Imo. No ; I rather added 
A. lustre to it. 
Cym. O thou vile one! _ 


mo. Sir, 

It is your fault that I have loved Posthumus 
You bred him as my playfellow, and he is 
A man worth any woman, overbuys me 
Almost the sum he pays. 

Cym. 

Imo, Almost, sir: 

Would I were 

A neat-herd’s danghter, and my Leonatus 
Our neighbor shepherd’ s son ! 

Cym. Thou foolish thing ! 


Re-enter’ QUEEN. 
They were again together : you have done 
Not after ourcommand. Away with her, 
And pen her up. 

Queen. Beseech your patience. Peace, 
Dear lady daughter, peace! Sweet sovereign 
Leave us to ourselves; and make yourself 

some comfort 
Out of your best advice. 


What, art thou mad ? 
heaven restore me! 


150 


Cym. Nay, let her languish 
A dfop of blood a day ; and, being aged, 
Die of this folly ! 
[Bzeunt Cymbeline and Lords. 
Fie ! you must give way. 


Enter Pisanio, 


Queen. 


Here is your servant. 
news ? 

Hae Pes y lord your son drew on my master. 

"Ha ! 160 
No pats, I trust, is done ? 

Pis. There might have been, 
But that my master rather play'd than fought 
And had no help of anger : they were parted 
By gentlemen at hand. 

Leen. Tam very glad on't. 
mo. Your son’s my father’s friend ; he 
takes his part. 
To draw upon anexile! O brave sir! 


I would they were in Afric both together 5 


How now, sir ! 


What ~ 
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Mvself by with a ncedle, that 1 might prick 
The goer-back. Why came you from your 
master ? 
Pis. ie his command : he would not pane 


To Pring him to the haven ; left these notes 
Of what commands I should be subject to, 
When ’t pleased you to employ me, 

Queen. This hath been 
Your faithful servant : I dare lay mine honor 
He will remain so. 


Pis, I humbly thank your highness. 
ween. Pray, walk awhile. 
mo, About some half-hour hence, 


I pray you, speak with me : you shall at least 
Go see my lord aboard : for this time leave 
me. [Exeunt. 


ScENE Il. ‘he same. A public place. 


Enter CLoTEN and two Lords, 


First Lord. Sir, I would advise you to shift 
a shirt; the violence of action hath made you 
reek as asacrifice : where air comes out, air 
comes in : there’s none abroad so wholesome 
as that you vent. 

Clo. If my shirt were bloody, then to shift 
it. Havel hurt him ? 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] No, ’faith ; not so much 
as his patience. 

First Lord. Hurt him ! his body’ 8 a passable 
carcass, if he be not hurt: it is a thoroughfare 
for steel, if it be not hurt. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] His steel was in debt ; 
it went 0’ the backside the town. 

Clo, The villain would not stand me. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] No ; but he fled forward 
still, toward your face, 

First Lord. Stand you! You have land 
enough of your own: but he added to your 


having ; gave you some ground, 20 
Sec, Lord. | Aside] As many inches as you 
haye oceans. Puppies ! us. 


Clo. I would they had not come between 
Sec. Lord, [ Aside} So would I, till you had 
measured how long a fool you were upon the 


ground, 
Clo. And that she should love this fellow 
and refuse me ! 
Sec. Lord. peice If it be a sin to make a 
true election, she is damned. 30 
First Lord. Sir, as I told you always, her 
beauty and her brain go not together : she’s a 
goed sign, but I have seen smail reflection of 
er wit. 
Sec. Lord. [Aside] She shines not upon 
fools, lest the refléction should hurt her. 
Clo. Come, I’ll to my chamber. Would 
there had been some hurt done ! 
Sec. Tord. [Aside] 1 wish not so ; unless it 


‘ “aaa been the fall of an ass, which i is no great 


hurt 40 
Clo. You'll go with us ? 
la tS I'll attend your lordship, 


a > Well, let’s go together. 
Sec. Be dard my lord. [Exeunt. 


CYMBELINE. 


Scene III. A room in Cymbeline’s palace. 
Enter IMoGEN and PIsANIo. 
Imo. would thou grew’st unto the skeres 

o’ the haven, 

And question’dst every sail: if he should 
write 

And I not have it, ’twere a paper lost, 

As offer’d mercy is. What was the last 

That he spake to thee ? 


Pis, It was his queen, his queen } 
Imo. Then waved his handkerchief 
Pig: And kiss’d it, madam. 


Imo. Senselvss linen! happier therein than I! 
And that was all ? 

Pis. No, madam ; for so long 
As he could make me with this eye or ear 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 10 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 
Still waving, as the fits and stirs of ’s mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail’d on, 
How swift his ship. 

Imo. Thou shouldst have made him 
As little as a crow, or less, ere left 


To after-eye him. 

Pis. Madam, so I did. 

Imo, I would have broke mine eye-strings ; 

crack’d them, but 
To look upon him, till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle, 
Nay, follow’d him, till he had melted from 26 
The smallness of a gnat to air, and then 
Have eet d mine eye and wept, But, good 
nio, 
W ee shall we héar from him ? 
Be assured, madam, 

With ‘his next vantage. 

Se ye not take my leave of him, but 


Most pretty things to say : ere I could tell him 


‘How [ would think on him at certain hours 


Such thoughts and such, or I could make him 
swear 

The shes of Italy should not betray 

Mine ee and his honor, or have cares 


At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at mide 
night, 
To encounter me with orisons, for then 
Iam in heaven for him ; or ereI could 
Give him that parting kiss which I had set 
cago two charming words, comes in my 
ather 
And like the tyrannous breathing of the north 
Shakes all our buds from growing, 
Enter a Lady. 
Lady. The quent madam, 
Desires your highness’ company. 
Those things I bid you do, get them 
Cae atch’d. 
I will aston the queen. 
Pis, adam, I shall. [Hxeunt. 40 


ScenE TV. Rome. Philario’s house. 
Enter Puanrro, lacnmo, a Freni a 
Dutchman, anda Santee ea 


A> 


‘ 
" 
1 


e 
ig 


} _ Iach. Believe it, sir, I have seen him in 
Britain: he was then of a crescent note, ex- 
__ pected to prove so worthy as since he hath been 
allowed the name of ; but I could then have 
looked on him without the help of almiration, 
though the catalogue of his endowments had 
been tabled by his side and [ to peruse him by 
items. . 
Phi. You speak of him when he was less 
‘furnished than now he is with that which 
makes him both without and within. 10 
French. { have seen him in France: we 
had very many there could behold the sun 
with as firm eyes as he. - 2 
Tach. This matter of marrying his king’s 
daughter, wherein lie must be weighed rather 
by her value than his own, words him, I 
doubt not, a great deal from the matter. 
French. And then his banishment, 
Tach. Ay, and the approbation of those that 
weep this lamentable divorce under her colors 
are wonderfully to extend him ; be it but to 
fortify her judgment, which else an easy bat- 
tery might lay flat, for taking a beggar with- 
out less quality. But how comes it he is to 
sojourn with you? How creeps acquaintance? 
Phi. His father and I were soldiers toge- 
ther ; to whom I have been often bound for no 
Jess than my life. Here comes the Briton: 
Jet him be so entertained amongst you as 
suits, with gentlemen of your knowing, to a 
stranger of his quality. 30 


Enter Postaumus. 


I beseech you all, be better known to this gen- 
tleman ; whom [ commend to you as a noble 
friend of mine : how worthy he is I will leave 
fo appear hereafter, rather than story him in 
his own hearing. 
French. Sir, we have known together in 
Orleans. 
Post. Since when I have been debtor to you 
for courtesies, which I will be ever to pay and 
yet pay still 40 
nench. Sir, eon o’er-rate my poor kind- 

ness: I was glad I did atone my countryman 
and you ; it had been pity you should haye 
been put together with so mortal a purpose as 
then each bore, upon importance of so slight 
and trivial a nature, 6 
Post. By your pardon, sir, I was then a 
young traveller ; rather shunned to go even 
with what I heard than in my every action to 
be guided by others’ experiences : but upon 
my mended judgment—if I offend not to say 
itis mended—my quarrel was not altogether 
slight. 51 
French. "Faith, yes, to be put to the ar- 
bitrement of swords, and by such two that 
would by all likelihood have confounded one 
the other, or have fallen both. 

Tach. Can we, with manners, ask what 
was the difference ? 
_ French. Safely, I think: ’twas a conten- 
_ __ tion in public, which may, withont contradic- 

Wan, suffer the report. If was much like an 


‘the purchase, or merit for the gift : the otheris 


| duxst attempt it against any lady in the wo: 


argument that fell out last night, where each 
of us fell in praise of our country mistresses ; 
this gentleman at that time yvouching—an 
upon warrant of bloody affirmation—his to be 
more fair, virtuous, wise, chaste, constant- 
qualified and less attemptable than any the 
rarest of our ladies in France. 

uch. That lady is not now living, or this 
gentleman’s opinion by this worn out. 

Post.” She holds her virtue still and Imy 
mind. 

Jach. You must not so far prefer her fore 
ours of Italy. TE 

Post. Being so far provoked as I was in 
France, I would abate her nothing, though [ 
profess myself her adorer, not her friend. 

Tach, As fair and as good—a kind of hand- 
in-hand comparison—had been something toa ahh 
fair and too good for any lady in Britain. Tt 
she went before others I have seen, as that i 
diamond of yours outlustres many I have be- 
held, I could not but believe she excelled 
many: but I have not seen the most precious 
diamond that is, nor you the lady. 

Post. \praised her as I rated her: so do I 
my stone. 

Iach. What do you esteem it at? 

Post. More than the world enjoys. 

Iach. Kither your unparagoned mistress is 
dead, or she’s outprized by a trifle. 

Post. You are mistaken : the one may be © 
sold, or given, if there were wealth enough for 


ae a thing for sale, and only the gift of the 
gods. 

Iach. Which the gods have given you ? 

Post. Which, by their graces, I will keep. 

Tach. You may wear her in title yours: 
but, you know, strange fowl light upon neigh- 
boring ponds. Your ring may be stolen too : 
so your brace of unprizable estimations; the 
one is but frail and the other casual; a cun- 
ning thief, or a that way accomplished cour- 
tier, would hazard the winning both of first 
and last. 

Post. Your Italy contains none so accom~ 
plished a courtier to convince the honor of my 
mistress, if, in the holding or loss of that, you 
term her frail. Ido nothing doubt you have 
store of thieves ; notwithstanding, I fear not 


my ring. 

Phi. Let us leave here, gentlemen. 109 

Post. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy — 
signior, [thank him, makes no stranger of 
me ; we are familiar at first. 

Tach, With five times so much conversa- 
tion, I should get ground of your fair mistress, 
make her go back, even to the yielding, had I 
admittanecé and opportunity to friend. 

Post. No, no. ae 
Tach. dare thereupon pawn the moiety of © 
my estate to your ring ; which, in my opinion, 
o’ervalues it something : but I make my wager 
rather against your confidence than her repu-— 
tation: and, to bar your offence herein ee 
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Post, You area great deal abused in too 
- bold a persuasion ; and I doubt not you sus- 
tain what you’re worthy of by your attempt. 
tach. What's that ? 

Post. Arepulse : though your attempt, as 
you call it, deserve more ; a punishment too, 
. Phi. Gentlemen, enough of this: it came 
in too suddenly ; let it die as it was born, and, 

I pray you, be better acquainted, 

Tach. Would I had put my estate and my 
neighbor’s on the approbation of what I have 
spoke ! 

Post. 
gail ? 

Tach. Yours; whom in constancy you 
think stands so safe. I will lay you ten thou- 
sand ducats to your ring, that, commend me 
to the court where your lady is, with no more 
adyantige than the opportunity of a second 
‘conference, and I will bring from thence that 
honor of hers which you imagine so reserved. 

P sit. I will wage against your gold, gold 
to it: my ring Lhold dear as my finger ; ’tis 
part of it. 

Tach, You areafraid, and therein the wiser. 
If you buy ladies’ flesh at a million a dram, 
you cannot preserve it from tainting: but I 
see you have some religion in you, that you 
fear. 149 

Post. This is but a customin your tongue ; 
you bear a grayer purpose, I hope. 

iach. Yum the master of my speeches, and 
would undergo what’s spoken, I swear. 

Post. Will you? I shall but Jend my dia- 
mon‘ till yonr return ; let there be covenants 
drawn betiveen’s: my mistress exceeds in 
goodness the hugeness of your unworthy 
thinning : I dare you to this match: here’s my 


What lady would you choose to as- 


ring. 
Phi, Iwill have it no lay. 159 
Tah. By the gods, it is one. If£I bring 


you no sufficient testimony that I have en- 
joyed the dearest bodily part of your mistress, 
my ten thousand ducats are yours ; so is your 
diamond too: if I come off, and leave her in 
such honor as you have trust in, she your 
jewel, this your jewel, and my gold are yours : 
provided haye your commendation for my 
more free entertainment. 

Post. { embrace these conditions ; let us 
haye articles betwixt us. Only, thus far you 
shall answer : if you make your voyage upon 
herand give me dive t!y to un lerstand you have 
prevailed, [ am no further your enemy ; she 
is not worth our debate : if she remain unse- 
duced, you not making it appear otherwise, 
for your ill opinion and the assault you have 

made to her chastity you shall answer me 
with your sword. 

Tach. Your hand; a covenant: we will 
~ haye these things set down by lawful counsel, 
and straight away for Britain, lest the bargain 

should catch cold and starve ; I will fetch my 
gold and have our two wagers recorded, 181 

Post, Agreed. ; 

-  [Bueunt Posthumus and Tachima. 


‘ 


French. Will this hold, think you ? 
Phi. Signior Jachimo will not from it, 
Pray, let us follow ’em. [Exeunt. 


ScrenEvV. Britain. A room in Cymbeline’s 
; palace, 


Enter Quern, Ladies, and CoRNnELIUS. 


Queen. Whiles yet the dew’s on ground,: 
gather those flowers ; 

Make haste : who has the note of them ? 
First Lady. ; I, madam. 
Queen. Dispatch. [Exeunt Ladies. 

Now, year doctor, have you brought those © 

rugs ? 
Cor. Pleaseth your highness, ay: here 
they are, madam : 
[Presenting a small box. 
But I beseech your grace, without offence,— 
My conscience bids me ask—wherefore you 


have 

Commanded of me those most poisonous com- 
pounds, 

Which are the movers of a languishing death ; 

But though slow, deadly ? 


Queen. I wonder, doctor, 10 
Thou ask’st me sucha question. Have I not 
been 


Thy Buen long? Hast thou not learn’d me 
now 


To make perfumes ? distil ? preserve ? yea, so 
That our-great king himself doth woo me oft 
For my confections ? Having thus far pro- 
ceeded, — 
Unless thou think’st me devilish—is’t not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment in 
Other conclusions ? I will try the forces 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging, but none 
human, 20 
To try the vigor of themand apply. 
Allayments to their act, and by them gather 
Their several virtues and effects. 
Cor. Your highness 
Shall gad this practice but make hard yout 
1eart : i 
Besides, the seeing these effects will be 
Both noisome and infectious, 
Queen. O, content thee, 


Enter PIsanto. 
gees _Here comes a flattering rascal ; upon 


him 
Will I first work : he’s for his master, 
An enemy to my son. How now, Pisanio! 
Doctor, your service for this time is ended ; 30 
Take your own way. 
Cor. [Aside] I do suspect you, madam ; 
But you shall do no harm. 
ueen. [To Pisanio] Hark thee, a word. 
or, [Aside] Ido not like her, She doth 
think she has 
Strange sigeriny poisons: I do know her - 
spirit, 
And will not trust one of her malice with 
A ego such damn’d nature, Thoxye she 


Will stupefy and dull the sense awhile ; 
Which first, perchanee, she’ll prove on cats 
and dogs, 
Then afterward up higher: butthereis 39 
No danger in what show of death it makes, 
- More than the locking-up the spirits a time, 
To be niore fresh, reviving. She is fool’d 
With a most false effect ; and I the truer, 

So to be false with her. 
~ Queen. No further service, doctor, 
Until I send for thee. 

“Cor. [humbly take my leave. [Zzit. 

Queen. Weeps she still, say’st thou ? Dost 
thou think in time 

She will not quench and let instructions enter 
Where folly now possesses ? Do thou work : 
When thou shalt bring me word she loves my 


= son 

[ll tell thee on the instant thou art then 50 

As great as is thy master, greater, for 

His fortunes all lie speechless and his name 

Is at last gasp : return he cannot, nor 

Continue where he is : to shift his being 

Is to exchange one misery with another, 

And every day that comes comes to decay 

A day’s work in him. What shalt thou ex- 

ect, 

To be Repeater on a thing that leans, 

Who cannot be new built, nor has no friends, 

So much as but to prop him? [The Queen 
drops the box: Pisanio takes it up.] 
Thou takest up 

Thou know’st not what ; but take it for thy 
labor: 

It is a thing [ made, which hath the king 

Five times redeem’d from death: I do not 

"know : 
What is more cordial. Nay, I prithee, take 


it 
It is an earnest of a further good 
That I mean tothee. Tell thy mistress how 
The case stands with her ; do’t as from thy- 


self. 
Think what a chance thou changest on, but 
=> \think 
Thou hast thy mistress still, to boot, my son, 
Who shall take notice of thee: I'll move the 
king 70 
To any a of thy preferment such 
As thow’lt desire ; and then myself, I chiefly, 
That set thee on to this desert, am bound 
To load thy merit richly. Call my women: 
Think on my words. [£xit Pisanio. 
A sly and constant knave, 
Not to be shaked ; the agent for his master 
And the remembrancer of her to hold 
The hand-fast to her lord. Ihave given him 


Of liegers for her sweet, and which she after, 
Except she bend her humor, shall be assured 
To taste of too. 

Re-enter Pisanto and Ladies. 


So, so: well done, well done: 


The violets, cowslips, and the primroses, 
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that 
Which, if he take, shall quite unpeople her 79 


Bear to my closet. Fare thee well, Pisanio; - 
Think on my words. 
[EZueunt Queen and Ladies. 
Pis. And shall do : 
But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 
I'll choke myself: there’s all Pl do for 1a 
ait, 


Scene VI. The. same. Another room in the 
palace. 


Enter Imocen. 


Imo. A father cruel, and a step-dame false; 
A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, 
That hath her husband banish’d;—O, that 
husband ! 
My supreme crown of grief! and those re- 


peate: 
Vexations of it ! Had I been thief-stol’n, - 
As my two brothers, happy ! but most miser- 


able 
Is the desire that’s glorious: blest be those, 
How mean soe’er, that have their honest 
wills, 
Byun seasons comfort. Who may this be? 
ie! 


Enter Pisanto and Iacuimo. 


Pis. Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome, 
Comes from my lord with letters. 1 

Tach. . Change you, madam? 
The worthy Leonatus is in safety 
And greets your highness dearly. 

[Presents a letter. 

Imo. Thanks, good sir: 
You’re kindly welcome. 

Tach. [Aside} All of her that is out of door 

most rich! 
If she be furnish’d with a mind so rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird, and I 
Have lost the wager, Boldness be oe, friend! 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot! 
Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying fight; 20 
Rather, directly fly. 

Imo, [{Reads] ‘He is one of the noblest 
note, to whose kindnesses I am most infinitely 
tied. Reflect upon him accordingly, as you 
yalue-your trust— LEONATUS.’ 
So far I read aloud: 
But even the very middle of my heart . 
Is warm’d by the rest, and takes it thankfully. 
You are as welcome, worthy sir, as I 
Have words to bid you, and shall find itso 30 
In all that I can do. 

Tach. Thanks, fairest lady. 


What, are men mad? Hath nature given them 


eyes 

To see this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 

Of sea and land, which can distinguish ’twixt 

The fiery orbs above and the twinn’d stones 

Upon the number’d beach? and can we not 

Partition make with spectacles so precious 

*Twixt fair and foul? 

ie. * ae ps ie, sor ahead 
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£ ’Twixt two such shes would chatter this wer 


an 

Contemn with mows the other; nor i’ the 
judgment, 

For idiots in this case of favor would 

Be wisely definite ; nori’ the appetite ; 

Sluttery to such neat excellence opposed 

Should make desire vomit emptiness, 

Not so allured to feed. 

' Imo. What is the matter, trow ? 

Tach. The cloyed will, 
Tnat satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that tub 
Both fill’d and running, ravening first the 

lainb 
Longs after for the garbage. 

Imo. What, dear sir, 50 
Thus raps you? Are you well ? 

Tach. Thanks, madam ; well. [Zo Pisanio] 

Beseech you, sir, desire 
My man’s abode where I did leave him: he 
“Is aoe and peevish. 


is. I was going, sir, 
To give him welcome, [ Exit. 
Imo. Continues well my lord? His health, 


beseech you? 
Tach. Well, madam. 
Imo. Is he disposed to mirth? I hope he is. 
Tach. Excceding pleasant ; none a stranger 
there 
So merry and so gamesome :heiscall’d 60 


- The Briton reveller. 


Imo. When he was here, 
He did incline to sadness, and oft-times 
Not knowing why. 
Tach. I never saw him sad. 
There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much 
loves 
A Gallian girl at home ; he furnaces 
The thick sighs from ‘him, whiles the jolly 
Briton— 
‘Your lord, T mean—laughs from’s free lungs, 
cries ‘ [Imows 
Can my sides hold, to think that man, who 
By history, report, or his own proof, 70 
What woman is, yea, what she cannot choose 
. But must be, will his free hours languish for 
» Assured pondage (22 
Imo. Will my lord say so? 
Tach. Ay, madam, with his eyes in flood 
with laughter: 
It is a recreation to be by 
And hear him mock the Frenchman. 
heavens know, 
pe men are much to blame. 
Not he, I hope. 
ach: Not he: but yet heaven’s bounty to- 
wards him might 
Be used more thankfully. 
much ; 
In you, which I account his beyond all talents, 
Whilst I am bound to wonder, Iam bound 81 
To pity too, 
Imo. What do you pity, sir? 
Tach. Two creatures heartily. _ 
“aml one, six z 


But, 


In himseli, ’tis 


You look on me: what wreck discern you in 


me 
Deserves your pity ? 
Tach. Lamentable ! What, 


To hide me from the radiant sun and solace 

I’ the dungeon by a snuff ? 
Imo. I pray you, sir, 

Deliver with more openness your answers 

To my demands, Why do you pity me ? 
Tach. That others do— 

I was about to say—enjoy your——But 

It is an office of the gods to venge it, 


Not mine to speak on ’t. * 
Imo. You do seem to know 
Something of me, or what concerns me: pray 
you,— 


Since doubting cuings go ill often hurts more 

Than to be sure they do ; for certainties 

Either are past remedies, or, timely knowing, 

The remedy then born—discover to me 

What both you spurand stop. 

Tach. Had I this cheek 

To bathe my lips upon; this hand, whose 
touch, 00 

Whose pa touch, would force the feeler’s 
sou 

To the oath of loyalty ; this object, which 

Takes prisoner the wild motiou of mine eye, 

Fixing it only here ; should I, damn’d then, 

Slaver with lips as common as the stairs 

That peers the Capitol; join gripes with 

hands 
Made band with hourly falsehood—falsehood, 


With anaes then by-peeping in an eye 

Base and unlustrons as the smoky light 
That’s fed with stinking tallow; it were fit 110 
That all the plagues of hell should at one time 
hag eed such revolt. 


My lord, I fear, 
eRe foot Britain. 
Tach, And himself. Not I, 
Inclined to this intelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his change; but ’tis your 
graces 
That from my mutest conscience to my tongue 
ea this report out. 
Let me hear no more. 
Ruane O dearest soul! your cause dows 
strike my heart 
With pity, that doth make me sick. A a 
So fair, and fasten’d to an empery, 
Would make the great’st king ae ee = 
partner’d 
With tomboys hired with that self-exhibition 
Which your own coffers yield! with diseased 
ventures 
That es with all infirmities for gold 
Which rottenness can lend nature! such boil’d 
stuff 
As well might poison poison! Be revenged ; 
Cr she that bore you was no queen, and you 
Raoul from your great stock. 
Revenge 
rates should I be revenged ? If this be true,— 


As Ihave such a, heart that oth mine ean3 130 


‘How should I be revenged? 
Tach. 


~ Still close as sure, 
Imo. 


Unlike all others, 
¢ pardon. : 
_ Imo. Alls well, sir: take my power i’ the 


Must not in haste abuse—if it be true, 


Shonld he make me 


Live, like Diana’s priest, betwixt cold sheets, 


Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, 

In your despite, upon your purse? Revenge it. 
TI dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure, 
More noble than that runagate to your bed, 
And will continue fast to your affection, 


' What, ho, Pisanio ! 
Tach, Let me my service tender on your 


ps. - 
Imo. Away!1do condemn mine ears that 
ave : 141 
So ed eecnded thee. If thou wert honor- 
able, 


Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue, 
not 


_ For such an end thou seek’st,—as base as 


strange. 

Thou wrong’st a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report as thou from honor, and 
Solicit’st here a lady that disdains 
Thee and the devil alike. What ho, Pisanio! 
The king my father shall be made acquainted 
Of thy assault: if he shall think it fit, 150 
A saucy stranger in hig court to mart 
As in a Romish stew and to expound 
His beastly mind to us, he hath a court 
He little cares for and a daughter who 
He not respects at all. What, ho, Pisanio ! 

Zach. O happy Leonatus ! I may say : 


"The credit that t y lady hath of thee 


Deserves thy trust, and thy most perfect good- 
ness 

Her assured credit. Blessed live you long! 

A lady to the worthiest sir that ever 160 

Country call’d his ! and you his mistress, only 

For the most worthiest fit ! Give me your par- 


on, 
T have spoke this, to know if your affiance 
Were deeply rooted ; and shall make your 


0: 
That which he is, new o’er: and he is one 
The truest manner’d ; such a holy witch 
That he enchants societies into him ; 
Half all men’s hearts are his. 
Imo. You make amends. 
Tach. He sits’mongst men like a descended 


od : 
He hath a kind of honor sets him off, 170 
More than a mortal seeming. Be not angry, 
Most mighty princess, that I have adventured 
To eo taking of a false report ; which 
ath 
Honor’d with confirmation your great judg- 
ment 
In the election of a sirso rare, 


‘Which you know cannot err: the love I bear 


him [you, 
Made me to fan you thus, but the gods made 
chaffless, Pray, your 


~ egurt for yours, 


_ CYMBELINE. 


Tach. My humble thanks. 
forgot 
To entreat your grace but in a small request, 
And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your lord ; myself and other noble friends, 
Are partners in the business. 
Imo. Pray, what is't ? 
Tach. eae dozen Romans of us and your 
: lord— 
The best feather of our wing—hayve mingled 
. sums 
To buy a present for the emperor ; 
Which I, the factor for the rest, have done 
In France ;: ’tis plate of rare device, and jew- 
els 189 
Of rich and exquisite form ; their values great; 
And Iam something curious, being strange, 
To have them in safe stowage : may it please 


I had almost 
180 


you 
To take them in protection ? 

Imo. Willingly ; 

And pawn mine honor for their safety : since 

My lord hath interest in them, | will keep 
them 

In my bedchamber. 

Tach. They are in a trunk, 
Attended by my men : I will make bold 
To send them to you, only for this night ; 

I must aboard to-morrow. 

Imo. O, no, no. 

Tach. Yes, 1 beseech ; or I shall short my 
word ; 200 

By lengthening my return. From Gallia 

I cross’d the seas on purpose and on promise 

To see your grace. 

Imo. I thank you for your pains : 
But not away to-morrow ! 

Tach. O, I must, madam : 
Therefore I shall beseech you, if you please 
To greet your lord with writing, do’t to-night: 
I have outstood my time ; which is material 
To the tender of our present, 

Imo. I will write. 

Send your trunk to me ; it shall safe be kept, 


And truly yielded you. You're very welcome. - 


[Exeunt. 210 


ACT II, I 


Scene I. Britain. Before Cynibeline’s 
palace. 


Enter CLotTen and two Lords. 


Clo. Was there ever man had such luck! _ 
when I kissed the jack, upon an up-cast to be — 
hit away! [had a hundred pound on’t : and 
then a whoreson jackanapes must take me up 
for swearing ; as if [ borrowed mine oaths of — 
him and might not spend them at my pleasure. 

First Lord. What got he by that? You | 
have broke his pate with your bowl. 

Sec. Lord, [Aside] If his wit had been like 
him that broke it, it would have run all out. 

Clo, When a gentleman is disposed to 
swear, it is not for any standers-by to curtail 
his oaths, hag ss ir 
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Sec. Lord. No, my lord ; [Aside] nor crop 
the ears of them. 

Clo. Whoreson dog! I give him satisfac- 
tion ? Would he had been one of my-rank ! 
: Bee Lord. [Aside] To have smelt like a 
‘00! 


Clo. Yam not vexed more at any thing in 
the earth : a pox on’t! I had rather not be so 
noble as am ; they dare not fight with me, 
because of the queen my mother : every Jack- 


. slave hath his bellyful of fighting, and 1 must 


go wp and down like a cock that nobody can 
match. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] You are cock and capon 
too; and you crow, cock, with your comb 


on. 

Clo. Sayest thou ? 

Sec. Lord. Ii is not fit your lordship should 
undertake every companion that you give 
offence to. 

Clo. No, I know that ; but it is fit I should 
commit offence to my inferiors. 

Sec. Lord. Ay, it is fit for your lordship 
only. 

Clo, Why, sol say. 

First Lord. Did you hear of a stranger 
that’s come to court to-night ? 

Clo. _A stranger, and I not know on’t ! 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] He’s a strange fellow 
himself, and knows it not. 

First Lord. There’s an Italian come ; and, 
*tis thought, one of Leonatus’ friends. 41 

Clo. Leonatus! a banished rascal; and 
he’s another, whatsoever he be. Who told 
you of this stranger ? 

First Lord. Ove of your lordship’s pages, 

Clo. Is it fit | went to look upon him ? is 
there no derogation in't ? 

Sec. Lord. You cannot derogate, my lord. 

Clo. Not easily, I think. 49 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] You are a fool granted; 
therefore your issues, being foolish, do not 
derogate. 

Clo. Come, I'll go see this Italian : what I 
have lost to-day at bowls I’ll win to-night of 
him. Come, go. 

Sec. Lord. 1’'ll attend your lordship. 

[Exeunt Cloten and First Lord. 
That such a crafty devil as is his mother 
Should yield the world this ass ! a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain ; and this her 


son 
Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princess, 61 
Thou divine Imogen, what thou endurest, 
Betwixt a father by thy step-dame govern’d, 
A mother hourly coining plots, a wooer 
More hateful than the foul expulsion is 
Of thy dear husband, than that horrid act 
Of the ae he’ld make! Theheavens hold 
; rm 
The walls of thy dear honor, keep unshaked 
That epic, thy fair mind, that thou mayst 
stan 
To enjoy thy banish’d lord and this great 
dt [Ezit, 70 


+ 


[Actin = 


Scenz Il. Imogen’s bedchamber in Cymbe-- 


line’s palace: a trunk in one corner of it 
ImMocEN in bed, reading ; a Lady attending 


Imo. Who's there? my woman Helen ? 
Lady. Please you, madany 
Imo, What hour is it? 
Lady. Almost midnight, madam 
T have read three hours then : mine 
eyes are weak : 
Fold down the leaf where I have left: to bed: 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning ; 
And if thou canst awake by four o’ the clock, 
I prithee, call me. Sleep hath seized me 
wholly. [Exit Lady. 
To your protection I commend me, gods. 
From fairies and the tempters of the night 
Guard me, beseech ye. 
[Sleeps. iachimo comes from the trunk. 
Zach. The crickets sing, and man’s o’er-la~ 
bor’d sense 
eas itself by rest. Our Tarquin thus 
Did softly press the rushes, ere he waken’d 
The chastity he wounded. Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh 
ily, touch ! 
And whiter than the sheets! That I might 
But kiss ; one kiss! Rubies unparagon’d, 
How dearly they do’t ! ’Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus ; the flame o’ the 
taper 
Bows toward her, and would under-peep her 
i "20 


lids, 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under these windows, white and azure laced 
With blue of heaven’s own tinct. But my 
design, 
To note the chamber : I will write all down: 
Such poeta pictures ; there the window ; 
=i" esac ; 
The adornment of her bed ; the arras ; figures, 


Why, such and such ; and the contents 0’ the . 


story. 
Ah, but sone natural notes about her body, 
Above ten thousand meaner moveables 
Would testify, to enrich mine inventory. 
O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 
And be her sense but as a monument, 
Thus in a chapel lying ! Come off, come off . 
[Taking off her bracelet. 
As slippery as the Gordian knot was hard: 
*Tis mine ; and this will witness outwardly, 
As strongly as the conscience does within, 
To the madding of her lord. On her left 
breast : 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I the bottom of a cowslip : here’s a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make: this 


secret 40 

Will force him think I have pick’d the lock 
and ta’en 

The treasure of her honor. 
what end ? 

Why should I write this down, that’s riveted 


No more. To 


Screw’d to my memory ? She hath been a 


ing late 


~ CYMBELINE. 


The Lact of Tereus ; here the leaf’s turn’d 
own 

Where Philomel gave up. I have enough : 

Yo the trunk again, and shut the spring of it. 

Swift, swift, you dragons of the night, that 

whing 

May bare the raven’s eye ! I lodge in fear ; 

Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 50 

a [Clock strikes. 

One, two, three : time, time! 
[Goes into the trunk. The scene closes. 


Scene Il. An ante-chamber adjoining Imo. 
gen’s apariments. 


Enter Cuoven and Lords. 


First Lord. Your lordship is the most pa- 
tie it man in loss, the most coldest that ever 
turned up ace. 

Clo, It would make any man cold to lose. 

First Lord. ‘But not every man _ patient 
after the noble temper of your lordship. You 
are most hot and furious when you win. 

Clo. Winning will put any man into cour- 

age. If I could get this foolish Imogen, I 
should have gold enough. It’s almost morn- 


ing is’t not? 10 
NK: 


rst Lord. Day, my lord. 
Clo. 1 would this music would come: I am 
advised to give her music o’ mornings ; they 
* gay it will penetrate, 


Enter Musicians. 


Come on; tune: if you can penetrate her 
with your fingering, so; we'll try with tongue 
too ; if none will do, let her remain ; but [ll 
never give o’er, First, a very excellent good- 
conceited thing ; after, a wonderful sweet air, 
with admirable rich words to it : and then let 
her consider. 20 


Sone. 
Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, : 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; © 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope.their golden eyes : 
With every thing that pretty is, 
My Loy Ben arise ° 
ise, arise. 30 
Clo. So, get you gone. <f this penetrate, I 
will consider your music the better : if it do 
not, it is a vice in her ears, which horse-hairs 


and calves’-guts, nor the voice of unpaved 


eunuch to boot, can never amend 
[Exeunt Musicians. 

Sec. Lord. Here comes the king. 

Clo. Iam glad I was up so late; for that’s 
the reason I was up so early: he cannot 
choose but take this service I have done 
fatherly. 


Enter CYMBELINE and QUEEN. 
Good morrow to jesty and to m 
gracious mothe. 7 4 


Cym. Attend you here the door of our 
stern daughter ? 
Will she not forth ? 

Clo. I have assailed her with music, but 
she vouchsafes no notice. 

Cym. The exile of her minion is too new ; 
She hath not yet forgot him : some more time 
Must wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then she’s yours, 

Queen. You are most bound to the king, 
Who lets go by no vantages that may 50 
Prefer you to his daughter, Frame yourself 
To orderly soliciting, and be friended 
With aptness of the season ; make denials 
Increase your services ; so seem as if 
You were inspired to do those duties which 
You tender to her ; that you in all obey her, 
Save when command to your dismission tends, 
And therein you are senseless. 

Clo. Senseless! not se. 


Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. Solike you, sir, ambassadors from 


Rome ; , 
The one is Caius Lucius, 
Cym. A worthy fellow, 60 


Albeit he comes on angry purpose now ; 
But that’s no fault of his: we must receive 


im 
According to the honor of his sender ; 
And towards himself, his goodness forespent 


on us, 

We must extend our notice. Our dear son, 

When you have given good morning to your 
mistress, 

Attend the queen and us ; weshall have need 

To employ you towards this Roman. Come, 
our queen, Exeunt all but Cloten. 


Clo. If she be up, I'll speak with her; if 


not, 

Let her lie still and dream. [Knocks] By 
your leave, ho ! 70 

I know her women are about her : what 

If I do line one of their hands ? ’Tis gold 

Which buys admittance ; oft it doth; yea, 
and makes 

Diana’s rangers false themselves, yield up 

Their deer to the stand o’ the stealer ; and 
*tis gold 

Which makes the true man kill’d and saves 
the thief ; 

Nay, anne hangs both thief and true man: 
what 


Can it not do and undo? [ will make 

One of her women lawyer to me, for _ 

I yet not understand the case myself, & 
[Knocks] By your leave. 


Enter a Lady. 


Lady. Who's there that knocks? 
Clo. A gentleman, 
Lady. o more? 


Clo. Yes, and a gentlewoman’s son. _ 
Lady. That's more 
Than some, whose tailors are as dear as 


yours, 


oe, 


rie 9! 
4 


eT 


Pas a 
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Can justly boast of. What's your lordship’s 


pleasure ? 
Clo. Your lady’s person: is she ready ? 
Lady. Ay, 
‘To keep her chamber. 
Cl There is gold for you ; 


0. 
Sell me your good report. 
Lady. How! my good name? or to report 


of you 
What I shall think is good ?—The princess ! 90 
Enter ImocGEN. 
Clo. Good morrow, fairest: sister, your 


sweet hand, [Exit Lady. 
Imo. Good morrow, sir. You lay out too 
much pains 


For purchasing but trouble: the thanks I give 
Is telling you that I am poor of thanks 
And scarce can spare them. 
Clo” Still, I swear I love you. 
Imo. If you but said so, ’twere as deep 
with me: 
Tf you swear still, your recompense is still 
That [ regard it not. 
Clo. This is no answer. 
Imo. But that you shall not say I yield 
- being silent, 
I would not speak, I pray you, spare me 3 
"fai 10! 


faith, 
T shall unfold equal discourtesy 
To your best kindness; one of your great 
knowin, 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance. 
Olo. To leave youin your madness, ’twere 
my sin; 
T will not. 
Imo. Fools are not mad folks. 
Clo. Do you call me fool ? 
Imo. AsTam mad, I do: 
If you'll be patient, I'll no more be mad ; 
That cures us both. Iam much sorry, sir, 
You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 110 
By being so verbal: and learn now, for all, 
That 1, which, know my heart, do here pro- 
nounce, 
By the very truth of it, I care not for you, 
dam so near the lack of charity— 
To accuse myself—I hate you ; which I had 
rather 
You felt than make’t my boast. 

0. You sin against 
Obedience, which you owe your father. For 
The contract you pretend with that base 

wretch, 
One bred of alms and foster’ d with cold dishes, 


. 


_ With scraps o’ the court, it is no contract, 
120 


none : 
And though it be allow’d in meaner parties— 
Yet who than he more mean ?—to knit their 
souls, 
On whota there is no more dependency 
But brats and beggary, in gal neared knot ; 
Yet you are curb’d from that enlargement by 
The so pr uenoe o’ the crown, and must not 
a 


80 
‘The precious note of it with a base slave. 


A hilding for a livery, a squire’s cloth, 
A pes not so eminent, 
mo. Profane fellow 
Wert thou the son of Jupiter and no more 130 
But what thou art besides, thou wert too base 
To be his groom : thou wert dignified enough, 
Even to the point of envy, if ’twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be styled 
The under-hangman of his kingdom, and 
hated 

For being preferr’d so well. 

Clo. * The south-fog rot him ! 


Imo. He never can meet more mischance 


than come 
To be but named of thee. His meanest gar- 


ment, 
That ever hath but clipp’d his body, is dearer 
In my respect than all the hairs above thee, 
Were they all made such men. How now, 
Pisanio ! 141 


Enter PIsanto. 


Clo. ‘ His garment!’ Now the deyil— 
Imo. To Dorothy my woman hie thee pres- 
ently— 
Clo. ‘His garment !’ 
: Lae I am sprited with a fool, 
Frighted, and anger’d worse: go bid my 
woman A 
Search for a jewel that too casually 
Hath left mine arm: it was thy master’s: 
*shrew me, 
If I would lose it for a revenue 
Of any king’s in Europe. [do think | 
I saw’t this morning : confident I am 150 
Last night ’twas on mine arm ; I kiss’d it :~ 
I hope it be not gone to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but he. 
Pis Twill not be lost. 


Imo, 1 hope so: goand search. . 
[Exit Pisanio. 


Clo. You have abused me: - 


‘His meanest garment !’ 
Imo. Ay, I said so, sir: 
If you will make’t an action, call witness to’t. 
Clo. I willinform your father. 
Imo. Your mother too : 
She’s my good lady, and will conceive, I hope, 
But the worst of me. So, I leave you, sir, 


To the worst of discontent. [ Exit. 
Clo. I'll be revenged : 160 
‘His meanest garment!’ Well. [ Exit. 


Scene IV. Rome. Philario’s house. 
Enter Postnumus and PHILARIO, 


Post. Fear it not, sir: I would I were so 
sure 
To win the king asI am bold her honor 
Will remain hers. 
Phi. What means do you make to him 2? 


Post. Not any, but abide the change of 


time 
Quake in the present winter's state and wish 
That warmer days would come: in these 
sear’d hopes, 


Scene tv.] 


I barely gratify your love ; they failing, 
I must die much your debtor. 
Phi. Your very geodvess and your com- 


pany 

O’erpaysallI can do. By this, your king 10 

Hath heard of great Augustus : Caius Lucius 

Will do’s commission throughly : and I think 

He’ll grant the tribute, send the arn earages, 

Or look upon our Romans, whose remem- 
brance 

Is yet fresh in their grief. 

Post. I do believe, 

Statist though I am none, nor like to be, 

That this will prove a war; and you shall 
hear 

The legions now in Gallia sooner landed 

In our not-fearing Britain than have tidings 

Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 

Are men more order’d than when Julius Cesar 

Smiled at their lack of skill, but found their 
courage 

Worthy his frowning at: their discipline, 

Now mingled with their courages, will make 
known 

To their approvers they are people such 

That mend upon the world. 


Enter Tacnimo. 


Phi. See ! Iachimo ! 
Post. The swiftest harts have posted you 


and ; 
And panda of all the corners kiss’d your sails, 
To make your vessel nimble. 
i. Welcome, sir. 
Post. Thope the briefness of your answer 
made 
The speediness of your return. 
Tach. Your lady 31 
Is one of the fairest that I haye look’d upon. 
Post. And therewithal the best; or let her 
beauty 
Look through a casement to allure false hearts 
And be false with them. 
Tach. Here,are letters for you. 
Post., Their tenor good, I trust. 
Tach. | ’Tis very like. 
Phi, Was Caius Lucius in the Britain court 
When you were there ? 
Tach. He was expected then, 
poe not approach’d. 
ost. All is well yet, 
Sparkes this stone as it was wont? or ok 
no 
Too ou a your good wearing ? 
Tuc If I had lost it, 
J ould have lost the worth of it in gold. 
Pll make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A second night of such sweet shortness which 


* Was mine in Britain, for the ring is won. 


Post, The stone’s too hard to come by. 
Tach. Not a whit, 
Your Indy being so easy. 
Pos Make not, sir, 
Your loss your sport: [hope you know that 


Must ae continue friends, 
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Tach. Good sir, we must, 
If you keep covenant. Had I not brought 50 
The knowledge of your mistress home, I grant 
We were to question further : but I now 
Profess myself the winner of her honor, 
Together with your ring; and not the wronger 
Of her or you, having proceeded but 
By both your wills. 

Post. If you can make't apparent 
That you have tasted pe in bed, my hand 
And ring is yours ; if not, tho foul opinion 
You had of her pure honor gains or loses 
Your sword or mine, or masterless leaves 

both 
To who shall find them. 

Tach. Sir, my circumstances, 
Being so near the truth as I will make them, 
Must first induce you to believe: whose 

strength 
I will confirm with oath ; which, I doubt not, 
Youw'll ae me leave to spare, when you shall 


You need it not. 

Post. Proceed. 

Tach. First, her bedchamber,— 
Where, I confess, I slept not, but profess 
Had that was well worth Ww atching—it was 

hang’d 
With tapestry of silk and silver ; the story 
Proud Cleopatra, when she met her Roman, 70 
And Cydnus swell’d above the banks, or for 
The press of boats or pride : a piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship and value ; which I wonder’d 
Could be so rarely and exactly wrought, 
Since the true life on’t was— 

Post. This is true ; 
And this you might have heard of here, by me, 
Or by some other, 

Tach. More particulars 
Must justify my knowledge. 

Post. So they must, 
Or do your honor injury. 

Tach. The chimney 80 
Is south the chamber, and the chimney-piece 
Chaste Dian bathing: never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves : the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb ; outwent her, 
Motion and breath left out. 

Post. This is a thing 
Which you might from relation likewise reap, 
Being, as it is, “much spoke of. 

Tach. The roof 0’ the chamber 
With polden cherubins is fretted: her and- 

‘ons— 
Thad forgot them—were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, | each on one foot standing, nicely 90 
Depending on their brands. 


Post. This is her honor ! 
Let it be granted you have seen all this—and 
praise [tion 


Be given to your remembrance—the descrip-~ 
Of what is in her chamber nothing saves 
The wager you have laid. 
Lach, Then, if yon can, 
[Showing the bracelet. 


Be pale: Tbeg but leave to air this jewel ; 


& 
O, above measure false ! 
Pe Phi. 
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see ! 
And now ’tis up again : it must be married 
To that your diamond ; I'll keep them. 
Post. Jove ! 


Once more let me behold it: is it that 
Which I left with her? + 
Tach. Sir—I thank her—that: 100 
She stripp’d it from her arm ; I see her yet ; 
Her pretty action did outsell her gift, 
And yet (sere it too: she gave it me, and 
sai 
She prized it once. 
Post. May be she pluck’d it off 
To send it me. 
Tach. She writes so to you, doth she ? 
Post. O, no, no, no!’tis true. Here, take 
this too ; . [Gives the ring. 
It is a basilisk unto mine eye, 
Kills me to look on’t, Let there be no honor 
Where there is beauty ; truth, where sem- 
blance ; love, 
Where there’s another man: the vows of 
women 110 
Of no more bondage be, to where they are 


made, 
Than they are to their virtues ; which is noth- 
ing. 


Have patience, sir, 
And take your ring again ; *tis not yet won : 

It may be probable she lost it ; or 

Who Bae if one of her women, being cor- 


ted, 
Hath ors it from her ? 
Post. Very true ; 
And so, L hope, he came by’t. Back my ring: 
Render to me some corporal sign about her, 
More evident than this ; for this was stolen. 
Tach. By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 
Post. Hark you, he swears ; by Jupiter he 
swears 
*Tis true :—nay, keep the ring—’tis true: I 
am sure 
She would not lose it : her attendants are 
All sworn and honorable :—they induced to 
steal it ! 
And ne a stranger !—No, he hath enjoyed 


er: 
The cognizance of her incontinency 
Is this : she hath bought the name of whore 
thus dearly. [hell 

There, take thy hire ; and all the fiends of 
Divide themselves between you ! 

Phi, Sir, be patient : 130 
This is not strong enough to be believed 
Of ee persuaded well of— 

Pos Never talk on’t ; 
She ath been colted by him. 

Fach. If you seek 


For further satisfying, under fay breast— 
Worthy the pressing—lies a mole, right proud 
Of that most delicate lodging : by my life, 
I kiss’d it ; and it gave me present hunger 


>To pon again, though full, You do remem- 


This stain upon her ? 4 : 
Post. Ay, and it doth confirm 
Another stain, as bigas hell can hold, 140 
Were there no more but it. 
Tach. Will you hear more ? 
Post. Spare your arithmetic : never count 
the turns ; 
Once, and a million ! 
Tach. I'll be sworn— 
Post. No swearing, 
If you will swear you have not done’t, you 


lie 
AndI wil kill thee, if thou dost deny 
Thou’st made me cuckold, 
Tach. Y’ll deny nothing. 
Post. O, that [had her here, to tear her 
limb-meal ! 
I will go there and do’t, i’ the court, before 
Her father. Tl do something— (Exit. 
Phi Quite besides 
The government of patience! You have won: 
Let’s follow him, and pervert the present 


wrath 151 
He hath against himself. 
Tach. With all my heart. [Zxeunt. 


ScENE VY. Another room in Philario’s house. 
Enter PostHUMUs. 


Post. Is there no way for men to be but 
women 
Must be half-workers? “We are all bastards ; 
And that most venerable man which I 
Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was stamp’d ; some coiner with his 
tools 
Made me acounterfeit: yet my mother seem’d 
The Dian of that time ; so doth my wife 
The aonpare! of this. O, vengeance, ven- 
eance ! 
Me of my lawful pleasure she restrain’d 
And pray’d me oft forbearance ; did it with 
A pudency so rosy the sweet view on’t I< 


Might well have warm’d old Saturn; that I 


thought her 
As chaste as unsunn’d snow.-O, all the devils! 
This yellow Iachimo, in an hour,— was’t 
not ?— 
Or jess,—at first ?—perchance he spoke not 


ut, 
Like a full-acorn’d boar, a German one, 
Cried ‘O !’ and mounted ; found no opposi 


tion 
But what he look’d for should oppose and she 


Should from encounter guard. Could I find 
out 

The woman’s part in me! For there’s no 
motion 


That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
It is the woman’s part : be it lying, note it, 
The Se s; flattering, hers ; deceiving, 


ber; a» 
Lust a8: ante thoughts, hers, hers ; re- 


venges, hers ; 
Ampitions, covetings, change of prides, be? 


‘Nice longing, slanders, mutability, 
All faults that may be named, nay, that hell 


knows, 
Why, hers, in part or all ; but rather, all ; 
For even to vice 
They are not constant, but are changing still 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 31 
Not ae so old as that. Vl write against 
them, 
Detest them, curse them : yet ’tis greater skill 
In a true hate, to pray they have their will : 
The very devils cannot plague them better. 


[Buxit. 
ACT Iii. 
Scene I. Britain. A hall in Cymbeline’s 
palace. 


Enter in state, CYMBELINE, QUEEN, CLOTEN, 
- and Lords at one door, and at another, Caius 
Luctus and Attendants, 


-Cym. Now say, what would Augustus 
Ceesar with us ? 
ZIue. When Julius Cesar, whose remem- 
brance yet 
Lives in men’s eyes and will to ears and 
; tongues 
Be theme and hearing ever, was in this Brit- 


ain 
And conqner’d it, Cassibelan, thine uncle,— 
Famous in Cesar’s praises, no whit less 
Than in his feats deserving it—for him 
And his succession granted Rome a tribute, 
Yearly three thousand pounds, which by thee 


lately 
Is left untender’d, 
Queen. And, to kill the maryel, 10 
_ Shall be so ever. 
Clo. There be many Czsars, 
Ere such another Julius. Britain is 
A world by itself ; and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noses. 


_ Queen. 
Which then they had to 
sume . 5 

We have again. Remember, sir, my liege, 

The kings your ancestors, together with 

The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 

As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 

With rocks unscalable and roaring waters, 20 
* With sands that will not bear your enemies’ 


That opportunity 
take from’s, to re- 


boats, 

But suck them up to the topmast. A kind of 
conquest ’ 

Cesar made here; but made not here his 


rag 
Of ‘Came’ and ‘saw’ and ‘overcame :’ 
with shame— 
The first ei ever touch’d him—he was car- 


a). tig 
From off our coast, twice beaten ; and his 
Re shipping— 

‘oor 


ignorant baubles !—on our terrible seas, 
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Like egg-shells moved upon their surges, 
erack’d 

As easily ’gainst our rocks : for joy whereof. 

The famed Cassibelan, who was once at 
point— 3e 

O giglot fortune !—to master Cxsar’s sword, 
Made Lud’s town with rejoicing fires bright 
And Britons strut with courage. 

Clo. Come, there’s no more tribute to be 
paid : our kingdom is stronger than it was at 
that time ; and, as I said, there is no moe 
such Czesars: other of them may have crook’d 
noses, but to owe such straight arms, none. 

Cym. Son, let your mother end. 

-@lo. We have yet many among us can 
gripe as hard as Cassibelan : I do not sayI- 
am one; butI have a hand. Why tribute ? 
why should we pay tribute? If Cesar can 
hide the sun from us with a blanket, or put 
the moon in his pocket, we will pay him trib- 
ute for light ; else, sir, no more tribute, pray 


| you now. 


Cym. You must know, 
Till the injurious Romans did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free: Cesar’s 
ambition, 
Which swell’d so much that it did almost 
stretch 
The sides 0’ the world, against all color here 
Did put the yoke upon ’s ; which to shake off 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be. 
Clo. and Lords. We do, ; 
Cym. Say, then, to Cesar, 
Our ancestor was that Mulmutius which  ~ 
Ordain’d our laws, whose use the sword of 
Cesar : 
Hath too much mangled ; whose repai: and © 
franchise 
Shall, py, Sue power we hold, be our good 
ee é 


? 
Though Rome be therefore angry : Mulmu- 
tius made our laws, 

Who was the first of Britain which did put 60 
His brows within a golden crown and cali’d 
Himself a king. 

Lue, 7 Iam sorry, Cymbeline, 
That I am to pronounce Augustus Ceesar— 
Cesar, that hath more kings his servants than 
Thyself domestic officers—thine enemy : 
Receive it from me, then : war and confusion 
In Sea name pronounce I ’gainst thee: 

loo 

For fury not to be resisted. Thus defied, 
I thank thee for myself. ; 

Cym. Thou art welcome, Caius. 
Thy Cesar knighted me ; my youth I spent 
Much under him ; of him I gather’d honor ; 
Which he to seek of me again, perforce, 
Behoves me keep at utterance. I am perfect 
That the Pannonians and Dalmatians for 
Their liberties are now in arms ; a precedent 
Which not to read would show the Britons 


cold : 
So Cesar shall not find them. : 
Lue. Let proof speak, 


Clo. His majesty bids you welcome. Make 


pastime with us a day or two, or longer: if 


you seek us afterwards in other terms, you 
shall find us in our salt-water girdle : if you 
beat us out of it, it is yours; if you fall in 
the adventure, our crows shall fare the better 
for you ; and there’s an end. 
Luc. So, sir. 
Cym. know your master’s pleasure and 
he mine : 


All the remain is ‘Welcome !’ [Hxeunt. 


Scene Il. Another room in the palace. 
Enter Pisanto, with a letter. 


Pis. How! of adultery? Wherefore write 

you not 

What monster’s her accuser ? Leonatus ! 

O master ! what a strange infection 

Is fall’n into thy ear! What false Italian, 

As poisonous-tongued as handed, hath pre- 
yail’d 

On thy too ready hearing ? Disloyal! No: 

She’s punish’d for her truth, and undergoes, 

More goddess-like than wife-like, such as- 


saults : 
As would take in some virtue. O.my master! 
Thy mind to her is now as low as were 10 


Thy fortunes. How ! that I should murder 
her.? 
Upon the love and truth and vows which I 


Have made to thy command? I, her ? her 
blood ? 


If it be so to do good service, never 

Let me be counted serviceable. How look I, 

That I should seem to lack humanity 

So much as this fact comes-to ? [Reading] 
- *Do’t : the letter 

That I have sent her, by her own command 

Shall give thee opportunity.’ O damn’d 

paper ! 

Black as the ink that’s on thee! Senseless 

able, 20 

Art thou a feodary for this act, and look’st 

So virgin-like without? Lo, here she comes. 


~ J am ignorant in what I am commanded. 


Enter ImocEn, 


Imo. How now, Pisanio! 
Pis, Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 
Imo. Who? thy lord? that is my lord, 
Leonatus ! . 
O, learn’d indeed were that astronomer 
That knew the stars as I his characters ; 
He’ld lay the future open. You good gods, 


’ Let what is here contain’d relish of love, 30 


Of my lord’s health, of his content, yet not 


That we two are asunder ; let that grieve“ 


him : 
Some griefs are med’cinable } that is one of 


em, 
For it doth } hysic love : of his content, 
All eae in that ! Good wax, thy leave. Blest 


You bees that makethese locks of counsell 
Lovers 

And men in dangerous bonds pray not alike : 

Though forfeiters you cast in prison, yet 

You oe young Cupid’s tables. Good news, 


gods !- 39 
[Reads] ‘Justice, and your father’s wrath, 
should he take me in-his dominion, could not 
be so cruel to me, as you, O the dearest of 
creatures, would even renew me with your 
eyes. Take notice that I amin Cambria, at 
Milford-Haven : what your own love will out 


of this advise yon, follow. So he wishes you | 


all happiness, that remains loyal to his vow, 
and your, increasing in love, 
Lronarus PostHUMUS.? 

O, for a horse with wings! Hear’st thon, Pi- 
sanio ? 50 

He is at Milford-Haven : read, and tell me 

How far ’tis thither. If one of mean affairs 

May plod it in a week, why may not I 

Glide thither in a day ? Then, true Pisanio,— 

Who long’st, like me, to see thy lord ; who 
long’ st,— 

O, let me bate,—but not like me—yet long’st, 

But in a fainter kind :—O, not like me ; 

For Bee beyond beyond—say, and speak 
thick ; 

Love's counsellor should fill the bores of hear- 
ings os 59 

To the smothering of the sense—how far it is 

To this same blessed Milford : and by the way 

Tell me how Wales was made so happy as 

To inherit such a haven : but first of all, 

How we may steal from hence, and for the gap 

That we shall make in time, from our hence- 
going ‘ 

And our return, to excuse : but first, how ge’ 
hence = 

Why should excuse be born or e’er begot ? 

We'll talk of that hereafter. Prithee, speak, 

How many score of miles may we well ride 

’Twixt hour and hour? 

Pis. One score ’twixt sun and sun, 

Madam, ’s enough for you : [Aside].and too 

much too, 71 
Imo. Why, one that rode to’s execution, 


man, 

Could never go so slow : I have heard of rids 
ing wagers, 

Where horses haye been nimbler than the 


sands 
That rani’ the clock’s behalf. But this is 
foolery : 
Go bid my woman feign a sickness ; say 
She'll home to her father: and provide me 
presently 
A riding-suit, no costlier than would fit 
A franklin’s housewife. 2 
Pis. Madam, you're best consider, 
Imo. Isee before me, man: nor here, nor 
here, : 80 
Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them, 


That I cannot look through. Away, I prithee; - 


Do as I bid thee ; there’s no more to say ; 
Accessible is none but Milford way 


cENE My 
' Scexe ll. Wales: a mountainous country 
with a cave, 


Enter, from the cave, BELARIUS ; GUIDERIUS, 
and Arviracus following. 


Bel, <A goodly day not to keep house, with 


suchs ’ 

Whose roof’s as low as ours! Stoop, boys ; 
this gate 

Instructs you how to adore the heavens and 
bows you 


To a morning’s holy office : the gates of mon- 


archs 
Are arch’d so high that giants may jet through 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good morrow to the sun, Mail, thou fair 
heaven ! 
We house i’ the rock, yet use thee not so hardly 
_ As prouder livers do, 
Gui. Hail, heaven ! 
Arv. Hail, heaven ! 
Bel. Now for our mountain sport: up to 
yond hill ; ‘ 10 
Your legs are young; I'll tread these flats. 
Consider, > 
When you above ake me like a crow, 
That it is place which lessens and sets off ; 
And you may then revolve what tales I have 
told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war : 
This service is not service, so being done, 
But being so allow’d : to apprehend thus, 
Dravs us a profit from all things we see ; 
And often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold 20 
Than is the cake ha eagle. O, this life 
Ts nobler than attending for a check, 
Richer than doing nothing for a bauble, 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk : 
Such gain the cap ot him that makes ’em fine, 
Yet keeps his book uncross’d ; no life to ours. 
Gui. Out of your proof you speak; we, 
poor unfledged, 
-Have never wing’d from»view o’ the nest, nor 
know not 
What air’s from home. , Haply this life is best, 
Tf quiet life be best ; sweeter to you 30 
That have a sharper known ; well correspond- 


ing 

With your stiff age : but unto us it is 
A cell of ignorance ; travelling a-bed ; 

_ A prison for a debtor, that not dares 
To stride a limit. 
Re Ary. What should we speak of 
When we are old as you ? when we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how, 
In this our pinching cave, shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away? We have seen noth- 


Ing 5 
We are beastly, subtle as the fox for prey, 40 
Like warlike as the wolf for what we eat ; 
Our valor is to chase what flies ; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the prison’d bird, 
And sing our bondage freely. ; 
; How you speak ! 


i” Bel. 
Did you but know the city’s usuries 


CYMBELINE. 
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And felt them knowingly; the art o’ the court 

As hard to leave as keep ; whose top to climb 

Is certain falling, or so slippery that 

The fear’s as bad as falling ; the toil o’ the 
war, 

A pain that only seems to seek out danger 50 

I’ the name of fame and honor ; which diesi’ 
the search, ; 

And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph 

As record of fair act ; nay, many times, 

Doth ill deserve by doing well ; what’s worse, 

Must court’sy at the censure :—O boys, this 
story 

The world may read in me : my body’s mark’d 

With Roman swords, and my report was once 

First with the best of note : Cymbeline loved 


me 
And when a soldier was the theme, my name 


Was not far off ; then was I as a tree 60 
Whose boughs did bend with fruit: but in 
one night, 


A storm or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my 


eaves, 
And left me bare to weather. 


Gui. Uncertain favor ! 
Bel. My fault being nothing—as I have 
* told you oft— [vail’d 


But that two villains, whose false oaths pre- 
Before my perfect honor, swore to Cymbeline 
I was confederate with the Romans : so ) 

Follow’d my banishment, and this twenty 


years 
This rock and these demesnes have been my ~ 
70 


world ; : 
Where I have lived at honest freedom, paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. But up to the moun- 
tains ! 
This is not hunters’ language: he that strikes 
The venison first shall be the lord o’ the feast; 
To him the other two shall minister ; 
And we will fear no poison, which attends 
In place of greater state. I'll meet you in the 
valleys. 
Exeunt Guiderius and Arviragus. 
How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature ! 
These boys know little they are sons to the 
i 80 


iB 5 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
They think they are mine ; and though train’d 
up thus meanly 
IT’ the cave wherein they bow, their thoughts 
do hit 
The roofs of palaces, and nature prompts them 
In simple and low things to prince it much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore, 
The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, who 
The king his father eall’d Guiderius,—Jove ? 
When on my three-foot stool I sit and tell 
The warlike feats I have done, his spirits fly 
out 90 
Into my story : say ‘Thus, mine enemy fell, 
And thus I set my foot on’s neck ;’ even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he 
sweats, . 


Strains his young nerves and puts himself in 
posture 

That acts my words. 
Cadwal, 

Once Arviragus, in as like a figure, 

Strikes life into my speech and shows much 


The younger brother, 


’ more 

His own conceiving.—Hark, the game is 
roused ! 

0, Cymbeline! heaven and my conscience 
knows 


Thou didst unjustly banish me : whereon, 100 

At three and two years old, I stole these babes; 

Thinking to bar thee of succession, as 

Thou reft’st me of my lands. Euriphile, 

Thou wast their nurse; they took thee for 

their mother, 

And every. day do honor to her graye : 

Myself, Belarius, that am Morgan eall’d, 

They take for natural father. The game up. 
Veit. 


Scene IV. Country near Milford-Haven. 
Enter PisAnio and IMOGEN, 


Imo. Thou told’st me, when we came from 

: horse, the place 

Was near at hand: ne’er long’d my mother 
so 

fo see me first, as I have now, Pisanio ! man! 

Where is Posthumus ? What isin thy mind, 

That makes thee stare thus? Wherefore 
breaks that sigh 

From we inward of thee? One, but painted 
thus, 

Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 

‘Beyond self-explication : put thyself 

Into a havior of less fear, ere wildness 

Vanquish ra staider senses. What’s the mat- 
ter 10 


er 

Why tender’st thou that paper to me, with 

A look untender ? If’t be summer news, 

Smile to’t before ; if winterly, thou need’st 

But keep that countenance still. My hus- 

; band’s hand ! 

That drug-damn’d Italy hath out-craftied him, 

And he’s at some hard point. Speak, man ; 
thy tongue 

May take off some extremity, which to read 

Would be even mortal to me. 

Pis. Please you, read ; 
And you shall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The most disdain’d of fortune. 20 

Imo. [Reads] ‘Thy mistress, Pisanio, hath 
played the strumpet in my bed; the testimo- 
nies whereof lie bleeding in me, I speak not 
out of weak surmises, but from proof as strong 
as my grief and as certain as I expect my re- 
venge. 
me, if thy faith be not tainted with the breach 
of hers, Let thine own hands take away her 
life : I shall give thee opportunity at Milford- 
Haven. She hath my letter for the purpose : 
where, if thou fear to strike and to make me 
eertain it is done, thou art the pandar to her 
dishonor and equally to me disloyal.’ 
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That part thou, Pisanio, must act for | 


the paper 
Hath cut her throat already. No,’tis slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose 
tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile, whose 
breath . 
Rides on the posting winds and doth belie 
All corners of the world : kings, queens and 
states, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. What cheer, 
madam ? 41 
Imo. False to his bed ! 
false ? 
To lie in watch there and to think on him ? 
To weep ‘twixt clock and clock ? if sleep 
charge nature, ’ 
To break it with a fearful dream of him 
And ery ne awake ? that’s false to’s bed, 
is it 
Pis. Alas, good lady ! 
Imo. I false! Thy conscience -witness ; 
Jachimo, 
Thou didst accuse him of incontinency ; 
Thou then look’dst like a villain ; now me- 
thinks 
Thy favor’s good enough. Some jay of Italy 
+Whose mother was her painting, hath be- 
tray’d him ; : 
Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion ; 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I must be ripp’d :—to pieces with me !—O, 
Men’s vows are women’s traitors! All good 
seeming, 
By thy revolt, O husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villany ; not born where’t grows, 
But worn a bait for ladies. : 
Pis. Good madam, hear me. 
Imo. True honest men being heard, like 
false Aneas, 
Were in his time thought false, and Sinon’s 
weeping 
Did scandal many a holy tear, took pity 
From most true wretchedness ; so thou, Post- 
humus, 
Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men ; 
Goodly and gallant shall be false and perjured 
From thy great fail. Come, fellow, be thou 
honest : 
Do thou thy master’s bidding : when thou 
see’st him, 
A little witness my obedience: look! 
I draw the sword myself: take it, andhit 69 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart: 
Fear not ; ‘tis empty of all things but grief ; 
Thy master is not there, who was indeed 
The riches of it : do his bidding ; strike 
Thou mayst be valiant in u better cause ; 
But now thou seem’st a coward. 
is, Hence, vile instrument} 
Thou shalt not damn my hand. 
mo. Why, I must die ; 
And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No servant of thy mastei’s, Against seli- 
slaughter 


i Fe 
[Aor mt. 


Pis. What shall I need to draw my sword ? — 


What is it to be 


_ There is a prohibition so divine 
_ That proves. my weak hand. Come, here’s 
eart. 0 
eee afore’t. Soft, soft ! we'll no de- 
Obedient as the scabbard. What is here ? 
The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 
All turn’d to heresy ? Away, away, 
Corrupters of my faith ! you shall no more 
Be Sy marlon: to my heart, Thus may poor 
‘ools 
Believe false teachers : though those that are 
betray’d ; 
Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worse case of woe. 89 
And thou, Posthumus, thou that didst set up 
My disobedience *gainst the king my father 
And make me put into contempt the suits 
Of princely fellows, shalt hereafter find 
It is no act of common passage, but 
A strain of rareness : and I grieve myself 
To think, when thou shalt be disedged by her 
That now thou tirest on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang’d by me. Prithee, dispatch : : 
The lamb entreats the butcher: where’s thy 
knife ? 
\ Thou art too slow to do thy master’s bidding, 
When I desire it too. 101 
Pas) O gracious lady, 
Since I received command to do this business 
Thaye not slept one wink. 


Imo. Do’t, and to bed then, 
Pis. Yl wake mine eye-balls blind first. 
Imo, Wherefore then 


Didst undertake it? Why hast thou abused 
So many miles with a pretence ? this place ? 
Mine action and thine own? our’ horses’ 
labor ? 

The time inviting thee ? the perturb’d court, 
For my being absent ? whereunto I never 
Purpose return. Why hast thou gone so far, 
To be unbent when thou hast ta’en thy stand, 
The elected deer before thee ? 

Pis. But to win time 
To lose $0 bad employment ; in the which 
I have consider’d of a course. Good lady, 
Hear me with patience. 

Imo. -Talk thy tongue weary ; speak : 
I have heard I am a strumpet ; and mine ear, 
Therein false struck, can take 10 greater 


wound, 
Nor tent to bottom that. But speak. 
; Pis. Then, madam, 
 Ithought you would not back 2 Seatt 


Imo. Most like ; | 


Bringing me here to kill me. 

Pis. Not so, neither ; 120 
But if I were as wise as honest, then 
My purpose would prove well. It cannot be 
But that my master is abused : 
Some villain, ay, and singular in his art, 
_ Hath done you both this cursed injury. 

_Jmo. Some Roman courtezan, 

No, on my life. 
ru give but notice you are dead and send him 
Some bloody sign of it ; for tis commanded 
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T should do so ; you shall be miss’d at court, 
And that will well confirm it. 
Imo Why, good fellow, 130 
What shall do the while ? where bide ? how 
ve 
Or in my life what comfort, when I am 
Dean to my husband ? 


If you’ll back to the conrt— _ 


Imo. No court, no father ; nor no more ado 
7 With that harsh, noble, sim ple nothing, 
That Cloten, whose love-suit hath been to me 
As fearful as a siege. 

is. If not at court, 

Then not in Britain must you bide. 

Imo. Where then ? 
Hath Britain all the sun that shines? Day, 


night, 
Ave they not but in Britain? IT the world’s 

volume 140 
Our Britain seems as of it, but not in ’t ; 
In a great pool a swan’s nest : prithee, think 
epee. s livers out of Britain. 

Iam most glad 

You ‘htt of other place. The ambassador, 
Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford- Haven 
To-morrow : now, ‘if you could wear a mind 
Dark as your fortune is, and but disguise 
That which, to appear itself, must not yet be 
But by self- ‘danger, you should tread a course 
{Pretty and full of view ; ; yea, haply, near 150 


The residence of Posthumus ; ; so nigh at least — 


That though his actions were not visible, yet 
Report should render him hourly to your ear 
As truly as he moves. 

Imo. O, for such means ! 
Though peril to my modesty, not death on’t, 

I would adyenture. 

Pis. Well, then, here’s the point : 
You must forget to bea woman ; change 
Command into obedience : fear and niceness— 
The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty self—into a waggish 

courage : 160 
Ready in gibes, quick-answer'd, saucy and 
As quarrelous as the weasel ; nay, you must 
Forget that rarest treasure of your cheek, 
Exposing it—but, O, the harder heart ! 
Alack, no remedy to the greedy touch 
Of common-kissing Titan, and forget 
Your laborsome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. 

Imo. Nay, be brief : 

I see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already. 


Pis, First, make yourself but like one. 170° 


Fore-thinking this, I have already tit— 
Tis in my cloak-bag—doublet, hat, hose, all 
That answer to them; would you in their 


servin; 
And with leah imitation you can borrow 
outh of such a season, “fore noble 
ucits 

Present yourself, desire his service, tell him 
eee apes re happy, -which you'll make 


If that} his na 1 hove ect in rmacioesteniaae 


" 


ob Sig f ~ S 4 


one 


i. 


“1030 
With joy he will embrace you, for he’s honor- 
a) 


able 
And doubling that, most holy, Your means 

abroad, 180 
You have me, rich ; and I will never fail 
Beginning nor supplyment, 

im Thou art all the comfort 
The oak will diet me with. Prithee, away : 
There’s more to be consider’d ; but we'll even 
All that good time will give us : this attempt 
Tam soldier to, and will abide it with 
Ap prince 8 courage. Away, I prithee. 

Well, madam, we must take a short 
farewell, 
Lest, being miss’d, I be suspected of 
Your carriage from the court. My noble sere 


tress 
Here is a box ; T had it from the queen : 
What's in’t is precious ; if you are sick at sea, 
Or stomach-qualm’d at ‘land, a dram of this 
Will drive away distemper. To some shade, 
And fit you to your manhood. May the gods 
Direct you to the best ! 

Imo. Amen : I thank thee. 

[Exeunt, severally. 

Scene V. A room in Cymbeline’s palace. 
Enter CYMBELINE, QUEEN, CLOTEN, Lucius, 

Lords, ard Attendants. 

Cym. Thus far ; and so farewell. 

Ine. Thanks, royal sir. 
My emperor hath wrote, I must from hence ; 
And am right sorry that I must report ye 
My master’s enemy. 

Cym. Our subjects, sir, 
will: not endure his yoke.; and for ourself 
To show less sovereignty than they, must 

needs 
Appear unkinglike. 

Die : So, sir : I desire of you 
A conduct over-land to Milford-Haven. 
Madam, all joy befal your grace ! 

ueen. And you ! 
tym. My lords, you are appointed for oe 


The due of honor in no point, omit. 
So farewell, noble Lucius. 
Tne. Your hand, my lord. 
Clo. Receive it friendly ; but from this 
time forth 
I a it as your enemy. 
Sir, the event 
Is oe ‘to name the winner : fare you well. 
-Cym. one not the worthy Lucius, good 
my 


‘ds, 
Till he ive cross’d the Severn. Happiness! , 


[Zxeunt Lucius and Lords. 
Queen. He goes hence frowning : Lik it 
! honors us 
That we have given him cause. 
Qo. ’Tis all tae better ; 
Your valiant Britons have their wishes in it. 
Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to the 
emperor 21 
How it goes here. It fits us therefore ripely 
Our chariots and our horsemen be in 
; ess ¢ 
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The powers that he already hath in Gallia 
Will soon be drawn to head, from whence he 
moves : 
His war for Britain. : 
meen. ’Tis not sleepy business ; 
But must be look’d to speedily and strongly. 
Gy ym Our expectation that it would be 
thus 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where is pur daughter ? She hath not ap- 
pear 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender’d 
The duty of the day : she looks us like 
A thing more made of malice than of duty : 
We have noted it. Call her before us; for 
We have been too slight in sufferance. 
[Exit an Attendant. 
Queen. Royal sir, 
Since the exile of Posthumus, most retired 
Hath pe life been ; the cure whereof, my 
ord, 
*Tis time must do, Beseech your majesty, 
Forbear sharp speeches to her : she’s a lady 
So tender of rebukes that words are strokes 40 
And strokes death to her. 


Re-enter Attendant. ‘ 


Cym. Where is she, sir? How 
Can’ her contempt be answer’d ? : 
Alten. Please you, sir, 
Her chambers are all lock’d ; and there’s no 
answer 
That will be given to the loudest noise we 
make. 
Quest. My lord, when last I went to visit 
ner, 
She pray’d me to excuse her keeping close, 
Whereto constrain’d by her infirmity, 
She should that duty leave unpaid to you. 
Which daily she was bound to proffer : this 
She wish’d me to make known ; but our great 
50 


court 
oe ae to blame in memory. 
Her doors lock’d ? ; 
Not Atel of late? Grant, heavens, that which : 
I fear 
Prove false ! [Evxit. 
ueen. Son, I say, follow the king. 
lo. That man of hers, Pisanio, her old 
servant, 


Ihave not seen these two days. x 
Queen. Go, look after. [Exit Cloten. 4 

Pisanio, thou that stand’st so for Posthumus ! 

He hath a drug of mine ; I pray his absence J 

Proceed by swallowing that, for he believes =} 

It is a thing most precious. But for her, ar” 

Where is she gone? MHaply, despair hath -.. 
seized her, 60 , 

Or, wing’d with fervor of her love, she’s flown 

To her desired Posthumus: gone she is 

To death or to dishonor ; and my end 

Can make good use of either : she being down 

I have the placing of the British crown, 


Re-enter CLOTEN. 


How now, my son ! ; 
lo. ’Tis certain she is fled. 


Go in and cheer the king : he rages ; none 
Dare come about him. d 
Queen. pee All the better : may 
This night forestall him of the coming oy ! 
eit. 
Clo, Tloveand hate her: for she’s fair and 
royal, 70 
And that she hath all courtly parts more ex- 
quisite 
Than lady, ladies, woman ; from every one 
The best she hath, and she, ofall compounded, 
Outsells them all ; I love her therefore : but 
Disdaining me and throwing favors on 
The low Posthumus slanders so her judgment 
That what’s else rare is choked ; on in that 


point 
I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, 
ay be revenged upon her, For when fools 79 
all— 


Fnier PIsanto. 


Who is here? What, are you packing, 
sirrah ? [lain, 
Come hither ; ah, you precious pander ! Vil- 
Where is thy lady? Ina word; orelse 
Thou art straightway with the fiends. 
Pis. O, good my lord ! 
Clo. Where is thy lady? or, by Jupiter;— 
I will not ask again. Close villain, 
V'll have this secret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it. Is she with Posthumus ? 
From whose so many weights of baseness can- 


no’ 
A dram of worth be drawn. 

Pis. Alas, my lord, 
How can she be with him ? When was she 
miss’d ? d 90 
He is in Rome. 

Clo. Where is she, sir ? Come nearer ; 

No further halting : satisfy me home 

What is become of her. 

Pis, O, my all-worthy lord ! 

Clo. All-worthy villain ! 

Discover where thy mistress is at once, 

At the next word: no more of ‘ worthy lord !” 

Speak, or thy silence on the instant is 

condemnation and thy death, 

is. Then, sir, 

This paper is the history of my knowledge 99 


Touching her flight. [Presenting a letter. 
Clo. Let’s see’t, I will pursue her 
Eyen to Augustus’ throne. 
tere: [Aside] Or this, or perish. 


_She’s far enough ; and what he learns by this 
May prove his travel, not her danger. 


0. Hum ! 

Pis. [Aside] V’ll write to my lord she’s 
dead. Imogen, 

Safe mayst thou wander, safe return again ! 

Clo. _Sirrah, is this letter true ? 

Pis. Sir, as I think. 

Clo. It is Posthumus’ hand;I_ know’t. 

Sirrah, if thou wouldst not be a villain, but 

do me true service, undergo those employ- 

ments wherein I should have cause to use thee 

with a serious industry, that is, what villany 


sph ae Jee aat er aes lig 
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soe’er I bid thee do, to perform it directly and 
truly, I would think thee an honest man : thou 
shouldst neither want my means for thy relief 
nor my voice for thy perferment. 

Pis. Well, my good lord. 

Clo, Wilt thou serve me? for since patient- 
ly and constantly thou hast stuck to the bare 
fortune of that beggar Posthumus, thou canst 
not, in the course of gratitude, but be a dili- 
gent follower of mine : wilt thou serve me? 

Pis. Sir, I will. 

Clo. Give me thy hand ; here’s my purse. 
Hast any of thy late master’s garments in thy 
possession ? 

Pis. I have, my lord, at my lodging, the 
same suit he wore when he took leave of my 
lady and mistress. 129 

Clo. The first service thou dost me, fetch 
that suit hither : let it be thy first service ; go. 

Pis. Ishall, my lord. [Eoit. 

Clo. Meet thee at Milford-Haven !—I forgot 
to ask him one thing ; I’ll remember’t anon:—. 
even there, thou villain Posthumus, will 1 kill 
thee. I would these garments were come. 
She said upon a time—the bitterness of it I 
now belch from my heart—that she held the 
very garment of Posthumus in more respect 
than my noble and natural person, together 
with the adornment of my qualities. With 


that suit upon my back, willl ravish her : first 


kill him, and in her eyes ; there shall she see 
my valor, which will then be a torment to her 
contempt. He on the ground, my speech of 
insultment ended on his dead body, and when 
my lust hath dined,—which, as I say, to vex 
her I will execute in the clothes that she so 

raised,—to.the court I’ll knock her back, foot 

erhomeagain. She hath despised me rejoic- 
ingly, and I'll be merry in my revenge. 150 


Re-enter PIsanio, with the clothes. 


Be those the garments ? 

Pis. Ay, my noble lord. 

Clo. How long is’t since she went to Mil- 
ford-Haven ? 

Pis. Shecan scarce be there yet. 

Clo. Bring this apparel to my chamber ; 
that is the second thing that I have command- 
ed thee: the third is, that thou wilt bea volun- 
tary mute to my design. " Be but duteous, and 
true preferment shall tender itself to thee. 
My revenge is now at Milford: would I had 
wings to follow it! Come, and be true, [Hwit. 

Pis. Thou bid’st me to my loss : for true 

to thee 
Were to prove false, which I will never be, 
Tohim that is most true. To Milford go, 
And find not her whom thou pursuest. Flow, 
flow, spe 
You heavenly blessings, on her! This fool's 
Be cross’d with slowness ; labor be his meed’. 
[Bxit. 
Scene VI. Wales. Before the cave of Belarius. 
Enter ImoceEn, in boy’s clothes. 
Tmo. I see a man’s life is a tedious one: - 


nae 


Ihave tired myself, and for two nights to- 
gether 
Have made the ground my bed. I should be 


sic 
But that my resolution helps me. Milford, 


Whien from the mountain-top Pisanio show’d | 


thee, 
Thou wast withina ken : O Jove ! I think 
Foundations fly the wretched ; such, I mean, 
Where they should berelieved. Two beggars 
told me 
L could not miss my way : will poor folks lie, 
That have afflictions on them, knowing ’tis 10 
A punishment or trial ? Yes ; no wonder, 
When rich ones scarce tell true. To lapse in 
fulness 
Is sorer than to lie for need, and falsehood 
Is worse in kings than beggars. My dear lord! 
Thou art one o’ the false ones. NowI think 
on thee, 
My hunger’s gone ; but even before, I was 
At point to sink for food. But what is this ? 
Here is a path to’t : tis some savage hold : 
I were best not call; I dare not call: yet 
famine, 19 
Ere clean it o’ erthrow nature, makes it valiant, 
Plenty and peace breeds cowards : hardness 


ever: 

Of hardiness is mother, Ho! who’s here? 

{f any thing that’s civil, speak ; if savage, 

Take orlend. Ho! No answer? Then Ill 
enter, : 

Best draw my sword ; and if mine enemy 


But fear the sword like me, he’ll scarcely look 


on’t. 
Such a foe, good heavens! [£vit, to the cave. 


Enter BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Bel. You, Polydore, have proved best wood- 

man and 

Are master of the feast ; Cadwal and I 

Will play the cook and servant; ’tis our 
match : t 30 

The sweat of industry would dry and die, 

But for the end it works to. Come; our 
stomachs 

Will make what’s homely savory : weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 

Finds the down pillow hard. Now peace be 


here, 
Poor house, that keep’st thyself ! 
Gui. ] am thoroughly weary. 
‘Arv, I am weak with toil, yet strong in 
appetite. 
Gui. There is cold meat i’ the cave ; we'll 
browse on that, 


_ Whilst what we have kill’d be cook’d. 


Bel. (Looking into the cave] Stay ; come 
not in. 
But that it eats our victuals, I should think 
Here were a fairy. 
Ui. Whaut’s the matter, sir ? 
Bel. By Jupiter, au angel! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon ! Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy ! 
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[Act ut. 
Re-enter IMOGEN. 
Imo. Good masters, harm me not : 2a 
Before I enter’d here, [ call’d ; and thought ‘ 
To have begg’d or bought what I have took : | 
good troth, 
Ihave stol’n nought, nor would not, though I 
had found 
Gold strew’d i’ the floor, 
my meat: 
I would have left it on the board so soon 
As I had made my meal, and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 


Here’s money for 
50 


ui. Money, youth? , 
Ayy. All gold and silver rather turn to dirt! 
As ’tis no better reckon’d, but of those 
Who worship dirty gods. 

Imo, I see you’re angry: 
Know, if you kill me for my fault, I aioe 
Have died had I not made it. 

el. Whither bound ? 

Imo. To Milford-Haven, 

Bel. What's your name ? 

Imo. Fidele, sir. I have a kinsman who 
Is bound for Italy ; he embark’d at Milford ; 
To whom being going, almost spent with hun- 


ger, 
Iam fall’n in this offence. 
‘el. Prithee, fair youth, 
Think us no churls, nor measure our 
minds ‘ 
By this ae place we live in. Well encoun- 
ter’d ! 


’Tis almost night : you shall have better cheer 
Ere you depart ; and thanks to stay and eat it. 
Boys, bid him welcome. 
ui. Were you a woman, youth, 
I should woo hard but be your groom, In 
honesty, 70 
I bid for youas I’ld buy. she 
Arv. I'll make’t my comfort: 
He is a man ; I’ll love him ag my brother ; 
And such a welcome as ’ld give to him 
After long absence, such is yours : most wel- 
Be sprightly, for you fall t friend | 
e sprightly, for you fall ’mon: ends. 3 
esi eee zi "Non tfriends, 5 
If brothers. [Aside] Would it had been so, ; 
that they : 
Had been my father’s sons ! then had my prize 
Been less, and so more equal ballasting 
To thee, Posthumus. 
el. He wrings at some distress. 
Gui. Would I could free’t ! 
rv. Or I, whate’er it be, 80 
What pain it cost, what danger. God’s! 
Bel. Hark, boye ; 
[ Whispering. 


Imo. Great men, ‘ 
That had‘a court no bigger than this cave, 
That did attend themselves and had the virtue 
Which their own conscience seal’d them—lay- 


ing by 
That nothing-gift of differing multitudes— 
Could not out-peer these twain, Pardon me 


gods ! y 
I’ld change my sex tobe companion with them, 
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Since Leonatus’s false, ; 
Bel. 4 It shall beso. 
Boys, we'll go dress our hunt, Fair youth, 
come in: 90 
Discourse is heavy, fasting ; when we have 


supp’d, 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy story, 
So far as thou wilt speak it. 
ut. i Pray, draw near. 
-Arv. The night to the owl and morn to the 
lark less welcome. 
Imo. Thanks, sir. 
Arv. I pray, draw near. [Bxeunt. 


Scene VII. Rome. A public place. 
Enter two Senators and Tribunes, 


First Sen. “This is the tenor of the empe- 
ror’s writ : 
That since the common men are now in action 
*Gainst the Pannonians and Dalmatians, 
And that the legions now in Gallia are 
Full weak to undertake our wars against 
The fall’n-off Britons, that we do incite 
The gentry tothis business. He creates 
Lucius proconsul : and to you the tribunes, 
For this immediate levy, he commends 
His absolute commission. Long live Cesar ! 
First Tri. Is Lucius general of the forces ? 
Sec. Sen. é 
First Tri. Remaining now in Gallia ? 
First Sen. With those legions 
Which I have spoke of, whereunto your levy 
Must be supplyant: the words of your com- 
mission 
Will tie you to the numbers and the time 
Of their dispatch. 
First Tri. We will discharge our duty. 
[Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 
Scene I, Wales: near the cave of Belurius, 


} Enter Cuoren, 

Clo. I am near to the place where they 
should meet, if Pisanio have mapped it truly. 
How fit his garments serve me! Why should 

his mistress, who was made by him that made 
the tailor, not be fit too? the rather—-saving 
reverence of the word—for ’tis said a woman’s 
fitness comes by fits. Therein [ must play the 
workman, I dare speak it to myself{—for it is 
not yain-glory fora man and his glass to con- 
fer in his own chamber—I mean, the lines of 
my body are as well drawn as his; no less 
young, more strong, not beneath him in for- 
tunes, beyond him in the advantage of the time, 
apove him in birth, alike conversant in general 
services, and more remarkable in single op- 
peous : yet this imperceiverant thing loves 

im in my despite. What mortality is! Pos- 
thumus, thy head, which now is growing upon 
thy shoulders, shall within this hour be off ; 
thy mistress enforced ; thy garments cut to 


eee before thy face : and all this done, spurn 
er home to her father ; who may haply bea 
little angry for my so nee usage ; but m 

mother, having power of his testiness, sha. 

turn all into my commendations. My horse is 
tied up safe: out, sword, and to a sore pur- 
pose! Fortune, put them into my hand ! This 
is the very description of their meeting-place ; 
and the fellow dares not deceive me. [ Exit. 


Scene Il. Before the cave of Belarius. 


Enter, from the cave, BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, 
ARVIRAGUS, and IMOGEN. 


Bel. [To Imogen] You are not well : remain 
here in the cave ; 
We'll come to you after hunting. 


Arv. [To Imogen] Brother, stay here ; 
Are we not brothers ? 
Imo. So man and man should be ; 


But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whose dust is both alike. Iam very sick, 
gee Go you to hunting ; ll abide with 
nim. 
Imo. So sick Iam not, yet I am not well ; 
But not so citizen a wanton as 
To seem to die ere sick : so please you, leave 


me ; 
Stick to your journal course : the breach of 
custom 10 
Is breach of all. Iam ill, but your being by 
me 
Cannot amend me ; society is no comfort 
To one not sociable ; I am not very sick, 
Since < can reason of it. Pray you, trust me 
ere : 
I'll rob none but myself ; and let me die, 
Stealing so poorly. 
fui. I love thee ; I have spoke it: 
How much the quantity, the weight as much, 
As I do love my father. 
el. What ! how ! how! 
Arv, If it be sin to say so, sir, | yoke me 
In my good brother’s fault : I know not why 
I love this youth ; and I have heard you say, 
Loye’s reason’s without reason : the bier at 


oor, | 
And a demand who is’t shall die, Pld say 
“My father, not this youth.’ 
Bel. [Aside] O noble strain ! 
O worthiness of nature ! breed of greatness ! 
Cowards father cowards and base things sire 
base : grace. 
Nature hath meal and bran, contempt and 
I’m not their father ; yet who this should be, 
Doth miracle itself, loved before me. : 
’Tis the ninth hour o’ the morn. : 
Arv, Brother, farewell. 
Imo, Iwish ye sport. : 
Arv, You health. So please you, sir 
Imo. [Aside] These are kind creatures 
Gods, what lies I have heard ! 
Our courtiers say all’s savage but at court ; 
Experience, O, thou disprovest report ! 
The eet seas breed monsters, for the 
? 
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Lam sick still; heart-sick, Pisanio, 
(ll now taste of thy drug. [Swallows some. 
Gui. I could not stir him : 
He said he was gentle, but unfortunate ; 
Dishoneéstly afflicted, but yet honest. 
Arv. Thus did he answer me : yet said, 
hereafter - 
I mignt know more. 
To the field, to the field ! 
We’ ir leave you for this time : go in and rest. 
Arv. We'll not be long away. 


Bel. Pray, be not sick, 
For you must be our housewife. 
Imo. Well or ill 


Tam bound to you. 
el. And shalt be ever. 
[Exit Imogen, to the eave. 
This youth, how’er distress’d, appears he hath 
au 
Good ancestors. 
Aro, How angel-like he sings ! 
Gui. But his neat cookery ! he cut our roots 
In characters, 
And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick 
And he her dieter. 51 
Arv. Nobly he yokes 
A smiling with a sigh, as if the sigh 
Was that it was, for not being such a smile : 
The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly 
From so divine a temple, to commix 
With winds that sailors rail at. : 
Gui. I do note 
That grief and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their spurs together. 
Ary Grow, patience 
And let the stinking elder, grief, untwine 
His perishing root with the i increasing vine ! 
Bel, Itis great morning. Come, away !— 
Who’s there ? 


Enier CLotren. 


Clo. I cannot find those runagates ; that 
villain 
ued mock’d me, Iam faint. 
‘Those runagates ! 2 
Means he not us? I partly know him : ’tis 
Cloten, the son o’ the queen, I fear some 
ambush, 


"I saw him not these many years, and yet 
_Tknow ’tis he. Weare held as outlaws : hence ! 


Gui. He is but one: 


youand my brother 
search 


What companies are near: pray you, away ; 


Let me alone with him. 
[Exeunt Belarius and Arviragus. 
Clo. Soft! What are you 70 
That fly me thus? some villain mountaineers? 
Thave heard of such. What slave art thou ? 
Gui. A thing 
More Fulavish did I ne’er than answering 
A slaye without a knock. 
Clo. Thou art a robber, 


_ A law-breaker, a villain : yield thee, thief. 


- Gui._ To who? tothee? What art thou? 
Have not I 


An arm as big: as thine? a ‘beet as big ? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger, for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth. Say what thou art, 
Why I should yield to thee? 

Clo. Thou villain base, $0 
Know’st me not by my clothes? 

Gui. No, nor thy tailor, rascal, - 
Whois thy grandfather: he made those clothes, 
Which, as it seems, inake thee. 


Clo Thou precious yarlet, 
My tailor made them not. : 
Gui. Hence, then, and thank 


The man that gaye them thee. Thou art some 


fool ; 
Tam loath to beat thee. 


Clo. Thou injurious thief, 
Hear but my name, and tremble, 
Fi. What’s thy name? 


Clo. Cloten, thou villain. 
Gui. Cloten, thou double villain, be thy 
name, : 
I cannot tremble at it : were it Toad, or Adder. 
Spider, 90~ 
*Twould move me sooner, 

Clo. To thy further fear, 
Nay, to thy mere confusion, thou shalt know 
I am son to the queen. 

Gui I am sorry for ’t ; not seeming 
So mean as thy birth. 

Clo, Art not afeard ? 
Gui: Those that I reverence those I fear, 
the wise : 
At fools Llaugh, not fear them. 

Clo. Die the death : 
When I have slain thee with my proper hand, 
I'll follow those that even now fled hence, 

And on the gates of Lud’s-town set your heads: 
Yield, rustic mountaineer. [Lxeunt, fighting. 


Re-enter BELARIUS and ARYIRAGUS. 


Bel. No companies abroad ? 101 
Arv. None in the world: you did mistake 
him, sure. 


Bel. Tcannot tell : long is it since I saw him 
But time hath nothing blurr’d those lines of 
favor 
Which then he wore ; the snatches in his yoice, 
And burst of speaking,” were as his: I am 
absolute 
eS red very Cloten, 
In this place we left them ; 
I itt my brother make good time with him; 
You say he i is so fell 
Bel. Being scarce made up, 
I mean, to man, he had not apprehension 110 
Of roaring terrors ; for the effect of judgment 
Is oft the cause of fear. But, see, thy brother. 


Re-enter GuipERIs, with CLovEn’s head, 
Gui. This Cloten was a fool, an empty 
purse ; 
There was no money in’t . not Hercules 
Could pei Jmock’ out his brains, for he had 


Yet [ not not doing ths the the foal had bome 
My head 


RE Rane ery Vea oy Ts 
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Bel. What hast thou done ? 
pe perfect what: cut off one Cloten’s 


? 
Son to the queen, after his own report ; 
Who call’d me traitor, mountaineer, and swore 
With his own single hand he’ld take us in 121 
Displace our heads where—thank the Bors — 
they grow, 

And set them on Lud’s-town. 

el. We are all undone. 
Gui. Why, worthy father, what have we to 


lose. 
But that he swore to take, our lives ? The law 


Protects not us : then why should we be tender. 


To let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us, 


_ Play judge and executioner all himself, 


For we do fear the lav? What. company 
Discover you abroad ? 

Bel. No single soul 130 
Can we set eye on ; but in all safe reason 
He must have some attendants. Though his 

humor 

Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worse ; not frenzy, not 
Absolute madness could so far have raved 
To bring him here alone’; although perhaps 
It may be heard at court that such as we 


' Cave here, hunt here, are outlaws, and in time 


May make some stronger head ; the which he 
hearing— 

As it is like him—might break out, and swear 

He’ld fetch us in ; yet is’t not probable 141 

To come alone, either he so undertaking, 

Or they so suffering : then on good ground we 


ear, 
If we do fear this body hath a tail 
More perilous than the head. 

Arv. Let ordinance 
Come as the gods foresay it : howsoe’er, 

My prone hath done well. 
Thad no mind 
To ant this day : the boy Fidele’s sickness 
Did make my way long forth. 

Gui. With his own sword, 

Which he did wave against my throat, [ have 
ta’én 150 

His head from him : I’ll throw’t into the creek 

Behind our rock ; and let it to the sea, 

‘And tell the fishes he’s the queen’s son, Cloten: 

That's all I reck. (Exit. 

Bel. I fear ’twill be revenged : 

Would, Polydore, thou hadst not done’t ! 
though valor 

Becomes thee well enough. 

Aiv. Would I had done’t, 
So the revenge alone pursued me! Polydore, 
I love thee protherly, but envy much 
Thou hast robb’d me of this deed : I would re- 

ven 
That possible strength might meet, would ars 
us through 
And put usto our answer. 
Bel. - Well, ’tis done : 
we ll hunt no more to-day, nor seek for danger 
Where there’s no profit. -I tare to haa rock; 


_ You and Fidele play the cooks : 


-CYMBELINE, - 
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Till hasty Polydore return, and bring him 
To ce presently. 
Poor sick Fidele ! 
Vi willingly to him : to gain his color 
V'ld let a parish of such Clotens? blood, 
And praise myself for charity. {Eeit. 
Bel. O thou goddess, 
Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon’st 
In ee two princely boys! They areas gen- 
t! 17. 


As pephyrs blowing below the violet, 
t wagging his sweet head ; and yet as 
rough, 

Their royal blood enchafed, as the rudest 


ind, 
That by he top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him stoop to the vale. ’Tis won- 


er 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unlearn’d, honor untaught, 
Civility not seen from other, valor 179 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been sow’d. Yet still it’s strange 
What Cloten’s being here to us portends, 
Or what his death will bring us. 


Re-enter GUIDERIUS. 
Gui. Where’s my brother ? 


I have sent Cloten’s clotpoll down the stream, 


In embassy to his mother : 


his body’s hostage 
For on return. 


[Solemn music. 
My ingenious instrument ! 


ens Br alseorts it sounds! But what occa- . 


Hath Cadwal now to give it motion ? Hark! 
Gui. Is he at home? 
Bel. He went hence even now. 
Gui. What does he mean ? since death of 
my dear’st mother 190 
It did not speak before. All solemn things 
Should agit solemn accidents. The mat- 
ter 
Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys 
Is jollity for apes and grief for boys. 
Is Cadwal med? 
Bel, Look, here he comes, 
And brings the dire occasion in his arms 
Of what we blame him for. 


Re-enter” ARVIRAGUS, with IMOGEN, as dead, 
bearing her in his arms. 

Arv, The bird is dead 
That we have made so much on. I had rathe 
Have SRDe: d from sixteen years of age to 

si 
To have earn my leaping-time into a erutch 
See Sape seen this. 203, 
O sweetest, fairest tity ! 
My. Nenad wears thee not the one: half so 
well 


As Sain thou grew’st thyself. 
Bel. O melancholy ! 

Who ever yet could sound thy bottom ? find 

The oor hae show what coast thy sluggish 


Might. “enaiioat harbor in? Thou blessed 
thing | 


oat (oo 


* Of place 'tween high and low. 


CYMBELINE. 


Jove ee what man thou mightst have made; 
ut 

Thou diedst, a most rare boy, of melancholy. 

How found you him ? 

Arv, Stark, as you see : 

_ Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, 
Not as death’s dart, being laugh’d at; his 
right cheek 211 
Reposing on a cushion. 
Ho Where ? 
O’ the floor ; 
Hi’ Bere thus leagued : I thought he slept, 
and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose 
rudeness 
Answer’d my steps too loud. 

Gui. Why, he but sleeps : 
If he be gone, he’ll make his grave a bed ; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
oe tne will not come to thee. 

With fairest flowers 

Whilst summer lasts and I live here, Fidele, 
Vl sweeten thy sad grave: thou ‘shalt not 
lack 220 
The ada that’s like thy face, pale primrose, 


no 
The pened harebell, like thy veins, no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath : the ruddock 


would, 
With charitable bill,—O bill, sore-shaming 
Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !—bring thee all this ; 
Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when’ flowers 
are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse. 
Gui. Prithee, have done ; 
And do not play in wench-like words with 
that 230 
Which is so serious. Let us bury him, 
And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt. To the grave ! 


Arv. Say, where shall’s lay him ? 
Gui. By good Euriphile, our mother. 
Ary Be’t so: 


And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Haye got the mannish crack, sing him to the 
ground, 
As once our mother ; use like note and words, 
Save that Euriphile must be Fidele. 
Gui. Cadwal, 
I cannot sing: I'll weep, and word it with 
thee ; 240 
For notes of sorrow out of tune are worse 
Than priests and fanes that lie. 
Ary. We'll speak it, then. 
Bel. Great griefs, I see, medicine the less ; : 
for Cloten 
Is quite forgot. He was a queen’s son, boys ; 
And though he came our enemy, remember 
He was paid for that; though mean and 
mighty, rottin 
Together, have one dake, yet reverence, 
That angel of the world, ‘doth make distinction 
Our foe was 
princely ; 


’Ods pittikins | can it be six mile yet?— 


[Activ. 


And though you took his life, as henge our foe, 
Yet bury him as a prince. . 
Gui. Pray you, fetch him hither, 251 
Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax’, 
When neither are alive. 
Arv ou’ll go fetch him, 
We’ i say our song the eee Brother, be- 
[Exit Belavius. 
Guin. ae Cadwal, we sate lay his head 
to the east ; 
My father hath a reason for’t. 


Arn, *Tis true. 

Gui. Come on then, and remove him. ee 

Ary, So. Begin ams 
Sonc. ’ 

Gui. Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 


Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 
« Thou thy worldly task hast done, 260 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust, 


A7rv. Fear no mere the frown o’ the great; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 
Care no more to clothe and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak : 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 
Gu. . Fear no more the lightning flash, 
Aro. Nor the all-dreaded Hhandensta 3 
Gui. Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
Arv. Thou hast finish’d joy and moan : ' 
Both. All lovers young, all lovers must — 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 
Gui. No exorciser harm thee ! 
Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 
Gui. Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thee t 
Both. Quiet consummation have 3 280 


And renowned be thy graye ! 
Re-enter BELARIUS, with the body of CLoTEN. 
Gui. 
Bel. 


We have done our obsequies : come, 
lay him down. sf 
ere’s a few flowers ; but bout mid- a 
night, more : 4 
The herbs that have on them colddewo’the  __ 


night n 
Are strewings fitt’st for graves. Upon their 

faces, 
You were as flowers, now wither’d: evenso 
These herblets shall, which we upon you 

strew. ’ 


Come on, awa; 

The ground 
again ; 

Their pleasures here are past, so is their pains 4 

[Exeunt Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus, j 

Imo. [Awaking]| Yes, sir, to Mil ford-Hayen; 

which is the way ?— F 

I thank you.—By yond bush ?—Pray, how far 
thither ? 


: apart upon our knees, 
hat gave them first has bere 


have gone all night. ’Faith, I'll lie down and 


ep. 

But, soft! no bedfellow !—O gods and god- 
desses ! [Seeing the body of Cloten. 

These flowers are like the pleasures of the 
world ; 

This bloody’ man, the care on’t. I hope I 
dream ; 

For so | thought Iwasa cave-keeper, 

And cook to honest creatures : but ’tis not so; 

‘Twas but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, 

Which the brain makes of fumes: our very 
eyes 301 

Are sometimes like our judgments, blind. 
Good faith, 

Itremble still with fear: but if there be 

Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 

As a wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a part of it ! 

The dream’s here still : even when I wake, it 


is 

Without me, as within me ; not imagined; felt. 

A headless aman ! The garments of Posthu- 
mus ! 

I know the shape of’s leg : this is his hand ; 

His foot Mercurial ; his Martial thigh ; 310 

The byawns of Hercules: but his Jovial face 

Murder in heaven ?—How !—’Tis gone. Pi- 


sanio, 

All curses madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 

And mine to boot, be darted on thee ! Thou, 

Conspired with that irregulous devil, Cloten, 

Hast here cut off my lord. To write and read 

Be henceforth treacherous ! Damn’d Pisanio 

Hath with his forged letters,—damn’d Pisa- 
nio— 

From this most bravest vessel of the world 

Struck the main-top! O Posthumus ! alas, 

Wher is thy head ? where’s that? ‘Ay me ! 
where’s that ? 321 

Pisanio might have kill’d thee at the heart, 

And left this head on. How should this be ? 
Pisanio ? 

Tis he and Cloten: malice and lucre in them 

Have laid this woe here. O, ’tis pregnant, 
pregnant ! 

The drugihe gave me, which he said was pre- 
cious 

And cordial to me, have I not found it 

Murderous to-the senses? That confirms it 


home : 
This is Pisanio’s.deed, and Cloten’s: O! 
Giye color to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the horrider may seem to those 331 
Which chance to find us: O, my lord, my 
lord ! [Faus on the body. 


Vnter Luctus, a pr ene and other Officers, 
and a Soothsayer, 


pare To them the legions garrison’d in 
llia, 
After hed will, have cross’d the sea, attend- 


You have at Milford-Haven with your ships : 
The y are in readiness. 
Tue But what from Rome ? 


as vga cig 5 see 1037 


Cap. The senate hath stirr’d up the con- 


ners 
And gentlemen of Italy, most willing spirits, 
That promise noble service : and they come 
Under the conduct of bold Iachimo, 
Pyeene 's brother, 
When expect you them ? 
Cap With the next benefit o’ the wind. 
Lue. This forwardness 
Makes our hopes fair, Command our present 
numbers 
Be aeons d ; bid the captains look to’t. _Now, 


What an you dream’d of late of this war’s 

purpose ? 
Sooth., Last night the very gods show’d me 

a vision— 

I fast and pray’d for their intelligence—thus : 

I saw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d 

From the spongy south to this part of the 

est 


w ’ 
There vanish’d in the sunbeams : 
tends— 
Unless my sins abuse my divination— 
Success to the Roman host. 
Tne. Dream often so, 
And ever false. Soft, ho! what trunk is 


which por 
350 


Without his top ? The ruin speaks that some- 
time 

It was a worthy building. How ! a page! 

Or dead, or sleeping on him? But dead 
rather ; 

For nature doth abhor to make his bed 

With the defunct, or sleep upon the dead, 

Let’s see the boy’s face. 

‘ap. He’s alive, my lord. 
Luc. He'll then instruct us of this body. 

Young one, 360 

Inform us of thy ‘fortunes, for it seems 

They crave to be demanded. Who is this 

Thou peg thy bloody pillow? Or who was 


e 
That, otherwise than noble nature did, 
Hath alter’d that good picture ? What's thy 
interest 
In this sad wreck? How came it ? Who is it? 
What art thou ? 
Imo, — Tam nothing : or if not, 

Nothing ne? be were better. This was my mag- 


A vane Naliane Briton and a good, 
That here by nountaineers lies slain. Alas f 
There is no more such masters : | may wan- 
dex 371 
From east to oceident, ery out for service, 
Try many, all good, serve truly, never 
Find such’another master. 
Lue. *Lack, good youth ! 
Thou oe no less with thy complaining 
than 
Thy pre ea in bleeding : say his name, good 
rien 
Imo. Richard du Champ. [Aside] If Ido lie 


and do 
No ash by it, though the gods hear, 7 i hope 


: 


1038 


They'll pardon it.—Say you, sir ? 
Truc. Thy name ? 
Fidele, sir. 
Thou dost approve thyself the very 
z 380 


same : 
Thy name well fits thy faith, thy faith thy 
name. : 
Wilt take thy chance with me ? I will not say 
Thou shalt be so well master’d, but, be sure, 
No less beloved. The Roman emperor’s let- 


ters 
Sent by a consul to me, should not sooner 
Than thine own worth prefer thee : go with 


me. 
Imo. Vl follow, sir. But first, an’t please 
the gods, 
Til hide my master from the flies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig ; and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ strew’d 
his grave, 390 
And on it said a century of prayers, 
Such as [ can, twice o’er, I’ll weep and sigh ; 
And leaving so his service, follow you, 
So please you entertain me. 
LOLA Ay, good youth ! 
And rather father thee than master thee. 
My friends, 
The boy hath taught us manly duties : let us 
Find out the prettiest daisied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partisans 
A grave: come, arm him. Boy, he is pre- 
ferr’d 400 
By thee to us, and he shall be interr’d 
As soldiers can. Be cheerful ; wipe thine eyes: 
Some falls are means the happier to arise. 
3 [Exeunt. 


Scene Ill. A7vo0om in Cymbeline’s palace. 


Enter CYMBELINE, Lords, PisAnio, and 
Attendants. 


Cym. Again ; and bring me word how ’tis 
with her, Exit un Attendant. 
A fever with the absence of her son, 
_A madness, of which her life’s in danger. 
Heavens, 
How deeply you at once do touch me! Imo- 
gen, 
The great part of my comfort, gone; my queen 
Upon.a desperate bed, and inva time 
When fearful wars point at me; her son gone, 
So needful for this present: it strikes me, past 
The hope of comfort. But for thee, fellow, 
Who needs must know of her departure and 
Dost seem so ignorant, we'll enforce it from 
thee il 
By a sharp torture. 
Pis. Sir, my life is yours ; 
Thumbly set it at your will ; but, for my mis- 


Tess, 
I nothing know where she remains, why gone, 
Nor when she purposes return. Beseech your 
highness, 
Hold me your loyal servant. 
First Lord. Good my liege, 
The day that she was missing he was here : 


_ CYMBELINE. 


~ 


there. 


I dare be bound he’s true and shall perform 
All parts of his subjection loyally. For Cloten, 
There wants no diligence in seeking him, 20 
And will, no doubt, be found. 

Cym. The time is troublesome 
[To Pisanio] We'll slip you for a season ; but 

our jealousy 
Does yet depend. 
First Lord. So please your majesty, 
The Roman legions, all from Gallia drawn, 
Are landed on your coast, with a supply 
Of Roman gentlemen, by the senate sent. 
Cym. Now for the counsel of my son and_ 
queen ! 
Tam amazed with matter. 

First Lord. Good my liege, 
Your preparation can affront no less 
Than what you hear of: come more, for more 

you're ready: . 30 
The want is but to put those powers in motion 
That long to move. 

Cym. Ithank you. Let’s withdraw; 
And meet the time as it seeks us. We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us ; but 
We grieve at chances here. Away ! 

[Exeunt all but Pisanio, 

Pis. I heard no letter from my master since 
I wrote him Imogen was slain : ’tis strange : 
Nor hear I from my mistress, who did promise 
To yield me often tidings : neither know I 
What is. betid to Cloten ; but remain 
Perplex’d in all. The heavens still must work, 
Wherein I am false Iam honest ; not true, to 

. be true. 
These present wars shall find I love my eoun- 


try, 

Even to the note ’ the king, or I’ll fall in 
them. 

All other doubts, by time let them be clear’d : 

Fortune brings in some boats that are not 
steer’d. " LEait 


Scene IV. Wales: before the cave of Belarius. 
Enter BrLARIvs, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS, 


Gui. 
Bel. Let us from it, 
What pleasure, sir, find we in life, to 
lock it 
From action and adventure ? 

Gui. Nay, what hope 
Have we in hiding us? This way, the Romans 
Must or for Britons slay us, or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts 
During their use, and slay us after. 


The noise is round about us. 


e , . Sons, 
We'll higher to the mountains ; there secure 
us, 
To the king’s party there’s no going : newness 
Of Cloten’s death—we being not known, not 
muster’d ; 10 
Among the bands—may drive us to a render 
Where we have lived, and so extort from’s that 
Which we have done, whose answer would be 
death 
Drawn on with torture, . 
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Gui. This is, sir, a doubt 
In such a time nothing becoming you, 
Nor satisfying us. 
TU. It is not likely 
That when they hear the Roman horses neigh, 
Behold their quarter’d fires, have both their 
eyes 
And ears so cloy’d importantly as now, 
That they will waste their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. 21 

Bel. O, Iam known 
Of many in the army: many years, « 
Though Cloten then but young, you see, not 

wore him 
From my remembrance. And, besides, the 
king 
Hath not deserved my service nor your loves; 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding, 
The certainty of this hard life ; aye hopeless 
To have the courtesy your cradle promised, 
But to be still hot summer’s tanlings and 
The shrinking slaves of winter. 

Gui. Than beso 30 
Better to cease to be. Pray, sir, to the army: 
Land my brother are not known ; yourself 
So out of thought, and thereto so o’ergrown, 
Cannot be question’d. 

Arv. By this sun that shines, 
Tl thither : what thing is it that I never 
Did see man die ! scarce ever look’d on blood, 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and ven- 

ison ! 

Never bestrid a horse, save one that had 
A rider like myself, who ne’er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel! I am ashamed 40 
To look on the holy sun, to have 
The benefit of his blest beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 

ui. . By heavens, I'll go: 
Tf you will bless me, sir, and give me leave, 
Ill take the better care, but if you will not, 
The hazard therefore due fall on me by 
The hands of Romans ! 

Tv. So say I: amen, 

Bel. No reason I, since of your lives you 


set | 
So slight a valuation, should reserve 
My erack’d one to more care. Have with you, 
boys ! 50 
If in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there I’ll lie: 
Lead, lead. [Aside] The time seems long ; 
., ., their blood thinks scorn, 
Till it tly out and show them princes born. 
: ; [Exeunt. 


ACT V. 
Scene I. Britain. The Roman camp. 
Enter Postuumes, with a bloody handkerchief. 
an 7%, bloody cloth, Pll keep thee, for 


wi 
Thou shouldst be color’d thus. You married 
ones, ; : 


The battle continues ; the Britons fly ; CYMBE- 


If each of you should take this course, how 
many 

Must murder wives much better than them- 
selves v 

For wrying but a little! O Pisanio ! 

Every good servant does not all commands: 

No bond but to do just ones. Gods! if you 

Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I 
never 

Had lived to put on this : so had you saved 

The noble Imogen to repent, and struck 10 

Me, wretch more worth your vengeance, But, 
alack, [love, 

You snatch some hence for little faults ; that’s 

To haye them fall no more; you some permit 

{To second ills with ills, each elder worse, 

And make them dread it, to the doers’ thrift. 

But Imogen is your own; do your best wills, 

Aud make me blest to obey! I am brought 
hither 

Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 

Against my lady’s kingdom ; ’tis enough 

That, Britain, L have kill’d thy mistress ; 
peace ! 20 

I'll give no wound to thee. 
heavens, 

Hear patiently my purpose : I'll disrobe me 

Of these Italian weeds and suit myself 

As does a Briton peasant ; so Pll fight 

Against the part I come with ; so I'll die 

For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 

Ts every breath a death ; and thus, unknown, 

Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 

Myself I'll dedicate. Let me make men know 

More valor in me than my habits show. 30 

Gods, put the strength o’ the Leonati in me ! 

To shame the guise o’ the world, I will begin 

The fashion, less without and more wi x 

aie 


Scene Il. Field of battle between ‘the British 
and Roman camps. 


Enter, from one side, Lucius, [acumo, and the 
Roman Army: from the other side, the British 
Army; Lronarus PostHumus following, 
like a poor soldier. They march over and go 
out. Then enter again, in skirmish, [AcHIMO 
and PostuHomus: he vanguisheth and dis-~ 
armeth Lacuimo, and then leaves him. 


Therefore, good 


Tach, The heaviness and guilt within my 


som. 

Takes off my manhood ; I have belied a lady, 

The princess of this country, and the air on’t 

Revengingly enfeebles me ; or could this carl, 

A very drudge of nature’s, have subdued me 

In my profession ? Knighthoods and honors, 
borne 

As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn.. 

If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 

This lout as he exceeds our lords, the odds 

Is that we scarce are men and you are ae 10 


LINE is taken; then enter, to his reseue. BEL- 
ARIUS, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIBAGim 


ay 


ie 


Bel. Stand, stand! We have the advan- 
tage of the ground ; 


The lane is guarded : nothing routs us but 


The villany of our fears. 


et Stand, stand, ana fight ! 


- Re-enier Postaumus, and seconds the Britons: 


they rescue CYMBELINE, and exeunt. Then 
re-enter Lucius, and LACHIMO, with IMOGEN. 
Tue. Away, boy, from the troops, and save 
thyself ; : ; 
For friends kill friends, and the disorder’s 
such 
As war were hoodwink’d. ; 
Tach. *Tis their fresh supplies. 
Zuc. Ttisa day turn’d strangely: or betimes 
Let’s re-inforce, or fly. [EBxeunt. 


Scene III. Another part of the field. 
Enter PostHumus and a British Lord. 
Lord. Camest thou from where they made 


the stand ? e 
Post. I did : 
Though you, it seems, come from the fliers. 
Lord did 


rd. y 
Post. No blame be to you, sir ; for all was 


lost, 

But mat oS heayens fought ; the king him- 
se 

Of his wings destitute, the army broken, 

And but the backs of Britons seen, all flying 

Through a straight lane; the enemy full- 
hearted, 

Lolling ae tongue with slaughtering, having 
wor 

More plentiful than tools to do’t, struck down 

Some mortally, some slightly touch’d, some 
falling 10 

Merely through fear ; that the straight pass 
was damm’d 

With dead men hurt behind, and cowards liy- 


ing 
To die with lengthen’d shame. 
rd. Where was this lane ? 
Post. Close by the battle, ditch’d, and 
wall’d with turf ; 

Which gave advantage to an ancient soldier, 
An honest one, I warrant ; who deserved 
So long a breeding as his white beard came to, 
In doing this for’s country : athwart the lane, 
He, with two striplings—lads more like to run 
The country base than to commit such edd 


ter; 
With faces fit for masks, or rather fairer 
Than those for preservation cased, or shame,— 
Made good the passage ; cried to those that 


e 

«Our Britain’s harts die flying, not our men: 

To eee fleet souls that fly backwards. 
- tand ; 

Or we are Romans ana will give you that id 

Like beasts which you shun beastly, and may 


save. 
But to look back in frown: stand, stand.’ 
These three, 


Three thousand confident, in act as many— ; 

For three performers are the file when all 30 

The rest do nothing—with this word ‘Stand, ' 
stand,’ 

Accommodated by the place, more charming ——_ 

With their own nobleness, which could haye 
turn’d mt) 


A distaff to a lance, gilded pale looks, 
Part shame, part spirit renew’d ; that some, 
turn’d coward L?am 
But by example—O, a sin in war, 
Damun’d in the first beginners !—gan to look 
The way that they did, and to grin like lions 9 
Upon the pikes o’ the hunters. Then began 
A stop i’ the chaser, a retire, anon 49 Ls 
A rout, confusion thick ; forthwith they fly _ 
peices the way which they stoop’d eagles; 
slaves, a4 
The strides they victors made : and now our < 
E cowards, a 
Like fragments in hard voyages, became r 
The life o’ the need: haying found the back- 
door open Z 
Of the unguarded hearts, heavens, how they 
wound ! 
Some slain before ; some dying; some their 7 
friends *y 
O’er borne i’ the former wave : ten, chased by : 
one, 
Are now each one the slaughter-man of 
twenty : 

Those that would die or ereresist are grown 
The mortal bugs o’ the field. 5L ae 
Lord. This was strange chance: ~~ 
A narrow lane, an old man, and two boys. ’ 

Post. Nay, do not wonder at it: you are 
made ! 
Rather to wonder at the things you hear F 
Than to work any. Will you rhyme upon’t, 
And vent it fora mockery ? Here is one: Lae 
‘Two boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane, 
Preserved the Britons, was the Romans’ bane? 
Tord. Nay, be not angry, sir. y 
Post. ’Lack, to what end 2 
Who dares not stand his foe, I’ll be his friend; a 
For if he’ll do as.lie is made to do, 61 ry 
i know he'll quickly fly my friendship too. > 
You have put me into rhyme. 
Lord. Farewell ; you’re a - 
Post. Still going? [Exit Lord.] Thisisa 
lord! Ov noble misery, 
To be i’ the field, and ask ‘ what news?’ of me! 
hae how many would have given their 
2 honors ‘lo"b, 
To have saved their carcases ! took heel to 
And yet died too! I, in mine: own woe 
eharm’d, : 
Could not find death where I did hear him — 


groan, 

Nor feel him where he struck : being an ugly 
monster, 70-0 

’Tis strange he hides him in fresh cups, soft 


Sweet words ; or hath more ministers than we Ps 
That breed pietotnes i the war, Well, I will 


For being now a favorer to the Briton, 

_ No more a Briton, I have resumed again 

The part I came in : fight I will no more, 

But yield me to the veriest hind that shall 

_ Once touch my shoulder. Great the slaughter 


Britons must take. 
: * death ; 

_ On either side I come to spend my breath; 
Which neither here [ll keep nor bear again, 
But end it by some means for Imogen, 


Enter two British Captains and Soldiers. 


First Cap. Great Jupiter be praised! Lucius 
is taken, 
*Tis thought the old man and his sons were 
‘ angels. 
om Sec. Cap. There was a fourth man, in a 
2 silly habit, 
_ That gaye the affront with them. 

First Cap. So ’tis reported : 
But none of ’em can be found, Stand! who’s 
.-. there? 

‘ Post. A Roman, 

- Who had not now been drooping here,. if 
seconds 

Had answer’d him. 90 

Sec. Cap. Lay hands on him ; a dog! 
_ __ A leg of Rome shall not return to tell 
_ What crows have peck’d them here. He brags 
ae his service 

_ Asif he were of note : bring him to the king. 
Enter Cymprnimne, BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, 
ARVIRAGUS, PISANIO, Soldiers, Attendants, 
; and Roman Captives. The Captains present 
PostHuMus to CYMBELINE, who delivers him 
'* over to a Gaoler : then exeunt omnes, 


* 
ScrenEIV. A British prison. 


Enter Postuumus and two Gaolers. 


First Gaol. You shall not now be stol’n, 
you have locks upon you ; 
So graze as you find pasture. 
See, Gaol. . Ay, or a stomach: 
= : ‘ [Ereunt Gaolers. 
Post. Most welcome, bondage! for thou art 


For me, my ransom’s 
80 


a way, 
I think, to itearty. : yet am I better 
Than one that’s sick o’ the gout ; since he had 
* rather 
_ Groan so in perpetuity than be cured 
_ By the sure physician, death, who is the key 
_ To unbar these locks. My conscience, thou 
. art fetter’d 


esired more Laan constrain’d: to satisfy, 
f mv freedom ’tis the main part, take 


- 


- CYMBELINE. 


is 
Here made by the Roman ; great the answer. 


No stricter render of me than my all, 
I know you are more clenient than vile men; 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, — 

4 sixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 20 

n their abatement : that’s not my desire: 

For Imogen’s dear lite take imine ; and though 
Tis not so dear, yet ‘tis a life ; you coin’d it: _ 
’*Tween man and man they weigh not every 


stamp ; 
Though light, take pieces for the figure’s sake; 
You rather mine, being yours : and so, great 
powers, } 
If you will take this audit, take this life, Pa 
And cancel these cold bonds. O Imogen ! ad 
[ll speak to thee in silence. [Sleeps. © 


' 

Solemn music. Enter, as in an apparition, 
Sicinius Lronatus, futher to Posthumus, Tae 
anold man, attired like a werrior; leading = 
in his hand an ancient matron, his wie, and 
mother to Posthumus, with music before ey 
them: then, after other music, follow the two 
young LEONATI, brothers to Posthumus, o 
with wounds as they diedin the wars. They 2 
circle Posruumus round, as he lies sleeping. 


Sici. 


No more, thou thunder-master, show 
Thy spite on mortal flies: 
With Mars fail out, with Juno chide, 
That thy adulteries 
Rates and revenges, 
Hath my poor boy done aught but well, 
Whose face [ never saw ? 
I died whilst in the womb he stay’d 
Attending nature’s law: 
Whose father then, as men report 
Thou orphans’ father art, 40 
es shouldst have been, and shielded 
im 
From this earth-vexing smart. | 
Moth. Lucina lent not me her aid, 
But took me in my throes ; 
That from me was Posthumus ript, 
Came crying ’mongst his foes, 
A thing of pity ! 


Great nature, like his ancestry, 
Moulded the stuff so fair, 

That he deserved the praise o’ the world, — 
As great Sicilius’ heir. 51 


First Bro. When once he was mature for man, 
In Britain where was he 
That could stand up his parallel ; 
Or fruitfnl object be 
In eye of Imogen, that best 
Could deem his dignity ? 


Moth. With marriage wherefore was he 
mock’d 
To be exiled, and thrown 
From Leonati seat, and cast 60 
From her his dearest one, : 
Sweet Imogen ? 


Sict. Why did you suffer Iachimo, ~ 
Slight thing of Italy, 7 
To taint his ere heart and brain 
6 


Sici. 


First Bro. 


- And so, away : no further with your din 


OVMEELINE, 


With needless jeslousy . 

And to become the geck and scorn 
O’ th’ other’s villainy ? 

See. Bro. For this from stiller seats we came, 

Our parents and us twain, 7 

That striking in our country’s cause 
Fell bravely and were slain, 

‘Our fealty and Tenantius’ right 
With honor to maintain. 


Like hardiment Posthumus hath 
To Cymbeline perform’d : 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 
Why hast thou thus adjourn’d 
The graces for his merits due, 
Being all to dolours turn’d ? 80. 


. Sicit. Thy crystal window ope ; look out ; 


No longer exercise : 
Upon a valiant race thy harsh 
And potent injuries. 


Moth. Since, Jupiter, our son is good, ° 
Take off his miseries. 
Sici. Peep through thy marble mansion; help; 
Or we poor ghosts will cry 
To the shining synod of the rest 
Against thy deity. 


Both Bro. Help, Jupiter ; or we appeal, 
And from thy justice fly. 


“JurivEer descends in thunder and lightning, 


sitting upon an eagle: he throws a thunder- 
bolt. The Ghosts fall on their knees, 


Jup. No more, you petty spirits of region 


low. 
Offend our hearing ; hush! How dare you 
ghosts 
Accuse the thunderer, whose bolt, you know, 
Sky-planted batters all rebelling coasts ? 
Poor shadows of Elysium, hence, and rest 
Upon your never-withering banks of flowers: 
Be not with mortal accidents opprest ; 99 
No care of yours it is ; you know ’tis ours. 
Whom best I love I cross ; to make my gift, 
The more delay’d, delighted. Be content ; 
Your low-laid son our godhead will uplift : 
His comforts thrive, his trials well are spent. 
Our Jovial star reign’d at his birth, and in 
Our temple was he married. Rise, and fade. 
He shall be lord of lady Imogen, 
And happier much by his affliction made. 
This tablet lay upon his breast, wherein 
Our pleasure his full fortune doth ponene i 
Express impatience, lest you stir up mine. 
Mount, eagle, to my palace crystalline. 
[Ascends, 
Sici. He came in thunder; his celestial 
_ breath : 
Was sulphurous to smell: the holy eagle 
Stoop’d, as to-foot us: his ascension is 
More race than our blest fields: his royal 
ir 


Prunes the immortal wing and cloys his beak, 
As when his god is pleased. 


~ Gone ! they went hence so soon as ney were 
[i ~ a ~ 
ig 


All. Thanks, Jupiter !- 
Sici. The marble pavement closes, he is — 
enter’d % 120 
His radiant roof. Away ! and, to be blest, 
Let us with care perform his great behest. 
[The Ghosts vanish. 
Post. [Waking] Sleep, thou hast been a 
grandsire, and begot . 
A father to me ; and thou hast created 


A mother and two brothers: but, O scorn ! re: 


ts 


born: [depend 
And so I am awake. Poor wretches tha# 
On greatness’ favor dream as I have done, +” 
Wake and find nothing. But, alas, swerve: 
Many dream not to find, neither deserve, 130 
And yet are steep’d in favors ; so am I, ee 
That have this golden chance and know not’ 


why. a 
What fairies haunt this ground ? A book? O — 
rare one ! 

Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment ; 
Nobler than that it covers : let thy effects. 2 
So follow, to be most unlike our courtiers, = 
As good as promise. ; = 

[Reads] ‘When as a lion’s whelp shall, to 
himself unknown, without seeking find, and 
be embraced by a piece of tender air; and = 
when from a stately cedar shall be lopped — 
branches, which, being dead many years, 
shall after revive, be jointed to the old stock 
and freshly grow; then shall Posthumus end — 
his miseries, Britain be fortunate and flourish — 
in peace and plenty.’ ae 
’Tis stilla dream, or else such stuffasmadmen 
Tongue and brain not ; either both or nothing; — 
Or senseless speaking or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie. Be what it is, 
The action of my life is like it, which 
I'll keep, if but for syanpathy. 


Re-enter First Gaoler. : ae 
First Gaol. Come, sir, are you ready for 


? 


‘| 
#48 


Over-roasted rather ; ready long ago, 
First Gaol, Hanging is the word, sir: if ~ 
you be ready for that, you are well cooked. 
Post. So, if I provea good repast to the — 
spectators, the dish pays the shot. : 
First Gaol. A heavy reckoning for you, 
sir. But the comfort is, you shall be called to — 
no more payments, fear no more tavern-bills ; 
which are often the sadness of parting, as the — 
procuring of mirth : you come in faint for 
want of meat, depart reeling with too much — 
drink ; sorry that you have paid too much, 
and sorry that you are paid too much ; purse © 
and brain both empty ; the brain the heavier” 
for being too light, the purse too light, being 
drawn of heaviness: of this contradiction you 
shall now be quit. O, the charity of a penm 
cord | it sums up thousands in a trice: yo! 
have no true debitor and creditor but it ; 
what’s past, is, and to come, the disc 
your neck, sir, is pen, book and coun’ 
the acquittance follows. 


' Bemne v.] 

Post. 
live. 

First Gaol. Indeed, sir, he that sleeps feels 
not the tooth-ache: but a man that were to 
sleep your sleep, and a hangman to help him 
to bed, 1 think he would change places with 
his officer ; for, look you, sir, you dmow not 
which way you shall go. 

.Post. Yes, indeed do I, fellow. 

First Gaol. Your death has eyes in ’s head 
then; I have not seen him so pictured: you 
must either be directed by some that take 
upon tiem to know, or do take upon yourself 
that which I am sure you do not know, or 
ea the after inquiry on your own peril: and 

10w you shall speed in your journey’s end, I 
think you’ll never return to tell one. 191 

Post. I tell thee, fellow, there are none 
want eyes to direct them the way I am going, 
but such as wink and will not use them. 

First Gaol. What an infinite mock is this, 
that a man should have the best use of eyes to 
see the way of blindness! I am sure hanging’s 
the way of winking. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Knock off his manacles ; bring your 
prisoner to the king. 200 

Post. Thou bring’st good news; I am called 
to be made free. 

First Gaol. Yl be hang’d then. 

Post. Thou shalt be then freer than a 
gaoler ; no bolts for the dead. 

[EHveunt Posthumus and Messenger. 

First Gaol. Unless a man would marry a 
gallows and beget young gibbets, I never saw 
one so prone, Yet, on my conscience, there 
are verier knaves desire to live, for all he bea 
Roman: and there be some of them too that 
die oy Sosa their wills ; so should I, if I were 
one. [ would we were all of one mind, and one 
mind good; O, there were desolation of 
gaolers and gallowses! I speak against my 
present profit, but my wish hath a preferment 
in 't [Exewnt. 


Iam merrier to die than thou art to 


ScenrE V. Cymbeline’s tent. 


Inter CYMBELINE, BELARIUS; GUIDERIUS, 
Arviracus, PisAn1o, Lords, Officers, and 
Attendants. 

Cym. Stand by my side, you whom the gods 
have made 

Teservers of my throne. Woe is my heart 

*) act the poor soldier that so richly fought, 

penoee rags shamed gilded arms, whose naked 

t 


reas’ 
Stepp’d before targes of proof, cannot be 
found: 
lie shall be happy that can find hin, if 
Our grace can make him so. 
Bel. T never saw 
Such noble fury in so poor a thing ; 
Such precious deeds in one that promised 
By tea 2 posts 100 
ut ry and poor looks. 
Cym. No tidings of him ? 10 


ae een eee 


CYMBELINE. 


at 


104% 


Pis.. He hath been search’d among the 
dead and living, 
But no trace of him. 
tym. To my grief, [am 
The heir of his reward ; [To Belarius, Guide- 
rius, and Arviragus] which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart and brain of Britain, 
By whom I grant she lives. ’Tis now the 
time 
To ask of whence you are. Report it. 

Bel. Sir, 

In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen: 
Further to boast were neither true nor modest, 
Unless I add, we are honest. 

Cym. Bow your knees. 
Arise my knights o’ the battle : I create you 
Companions to our person and will fit you 21 
With dignities becoming your estates. 


Enter ConNEwIvs and Ladies. ~ 


There’s business in these faces. Why so 
sadly : 
Greet you our victory ? you look like Romans, 
And not o’ the court of Britain. 
Cor. Hail, great king ! 
To sour your happiness, I must report 
The queen is dead. 

YM» Who worse than a physician 
Would this report become ? But I consider, 
By medicine life may be prolong’d, yet death 
Will seize the doctor too, How ended she ? 30 

ites eat horror, madly dying, like her 
es ; 
Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 
Most cruel to herself. What she confess’d 
I will report, so please you : these her women 
Can trip me, if I err ; who with wet cheeks 
Were present when she finish’d. 
Cym. Prithee, say. 
Cor. First, she confess’d she never loved 
you, only 
Affected greatness got by you, not you: 
Married your royalty, was wife to your place ; 
Abhorr’d your person. 

ym. She alone knew this ; 40 
And, but she spoke it dying, I would not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 

Cor. Your, daughter, whom she bore in 
hand to love 
With such integrity, she did confess 
Was as a scorpion to her sight ; whose life, 
But that her flight prevented it, she had 
Ta’en off by poison, 

ym. O most delicate fiend ! 

Who is ’t can read a woman ? Is there more ? 

Cor, More, sir, and worse. She did con- 

fess she had 

For you a mortal mineral ; which, being tool, 

Showed by the minute feed on life and linger- 
ng 51 

By inches Hs you ; in which time she pur= 
rosed, 

By Satehiing: weeping, tendance, kissing, to 

O’ercome you with her show, and in time, 

When soe ee fitted you with her craft, ta 
wor 


1044 


Her son into the adoption of the crown : 
But, failing of her end by his strange absence, 
Grew shameless-desperate ; open’d, in despite 
Of heaven and men, her purposes ; repented 
The evils she hatch’d were not effected ; so 60 
Despairing died. 
Cym. Heard you all this, her women ? 
First Lady. We did, so please your high- 
ness, 
Cym. Mine eyes 
Were not in fault, for she was beautiful ; 
Mine ears, that heard her flattery ; nor my 


eart, 
That thought her like her seeming ; it had 
been vicious 
To have mistrusted her : yet, O my daughter ! 
That it was folly in me, thou mayst say, 
And pare it in thy feeling, Heaven mend 


Enter Lucius, lacummo, the Soothsayer, and 
other Roman Prisoners, g guarded ; ‘Posrau- 


mus behind, and IMOGEN. Fi 
Thou peeest not, Caius, now for tribute ; 
that 


The Britons haye- razed out, though with the 
0 


oss 

Of many a bold one; whose kinsmen have 
made suit 

That their good souls may be appeased with 
Slaughter 

Of you oe captives, which ourself have 


gran 

So think oe Cont estate. 

pase Consider, sir, the chance of war : the 
ay 

Was yours by accident ; had it gone with us, 

We should not, when the blood was cool, have 
threaten’d 

Our prisoners with the sword. But since the 


gods 

Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 

May be call’d ransom, let it come : sufficeth 80 

‘A Roman with a Roman’s heart can suffer : 

Augustus lives to think on’t : and so much 

For! my peculiar care. This one thing only 

I will entreas ; my boy, a Briton born, 

Let him be ransom’d: never master had 

AA page so kind, so duteous, diligent, 

So tender over his occasions, true, 

So feat, so nurse-like: let his virtue join 

With my request, which Pll make bold your 
highness 

Cannot dene he hath done no Briton harm, 90 

Though he have served a Roman : save hin, 


sir 

And spare no blood beside. 

Cym, [have surely seen him : 
His favor is familiar to me. Boy, 
Thou hast look’d thyself into my grace, 
tAnd ot gue own. I know not why, where- 
To say “ive, boy :’ ne’er thank thy master ; 
And ask of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt, 
Fitting my bounty and thy state, ll give it ; 


CYMBELINE. 


[Acr v. 


Yea, though thou do demand a prisoner, 

The noblest ta’en. 
Imo, _ Lhumbly thank your highness, 100 
Ine. I do not bid thee beg my life, good 


And ee I ae thou wilt. 

Imo. No, no : alack, 
There’s other work in hand: I see a thing 
Bitter to me as death: your life, good master, 
Must shufile for itself. 

Lue. The boy disdains me, 
He leaves me, scorns me: briefly die their 


Joys 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys. * 


Why stands he so perplex’d ? 
Cym. What wouldst thou, boy ? 
I loye in more and more : think more and 


What's best toask. -Know’st him thou eae A 


on ? speak, 
Wilt have hit live ? Is he thy kin? thy 
friend ? 
Imo. He is a Roman ; no more kin to me 


Than I to your highness ; who, being born 
your vassal, 
Am somedie nearer. 
Cym. Wherefore eyest him so ? 
ina. Vil tell you, sir, in private, if you 
please 
To ave me hearing, 
Ay, with all'my heart, 
mer heed my best attention. What's ‘thy 
name ? 
Imo. Fidele, sir. 
Cym. — Thon’rt my good Toutes my page $ 
Pi sei thy master: walk with me; speak 
reely, 
[Cy abelitie and Imogen converse apart. 
Bel. 1s not this boy revived from death ? 
Arv. One sand another 120 
Not more resenibles that sweet rosy lad 
Who died, and was Fidele, What think you ? 
Gui. The same dead thing alive. 
Bel, Peace, peace! see further; he eyes 
us not ; forbear ; ; 
Creatures may be alike : were ’t he, I am sure 
He would have spoke to us. 


Gui. But we saw him dead. 
Bel. Besilent ; let’s see further. 
Pigs [Aside] It is my mistress : 


Since she is living, let the time run on 
To good or bad, 
[Cymbeline and Imogen come forward. 
Cym, Come, stand thou by our side ; 
Make thy demand aloud. [Zo Tachimo] Pi 
step you forth ; 130 
Give answer to this boy, and do it freely ; 
Or, by our greatness and the grace of it, 
Which is our honor, bitter torture shall 
Winnow the truth from falsehood. On, speak 
to him. 
Imo. My boon is, that this gentleman my 
render 
Of whom he had this ring. 
Post. [Aside] What's that to him ? 
Cym. That diamond upon your finger, say 


_ How came it yours ? 
Nace Thow’lt torture me to leave unspoken 
that. 
Which, to be spoke, would torture thee. 
* Cym. How ! me? 140 
ae Lam glad to be constrain’d to utter 
that 
Which torments me to conceal. By villany 
I got this ring : ’twas-Leonatus’ jewe ; 
Whom thou didst banish ; and—which more 
may grieve thee, 
As it doth me—a nobler sir ne’er lived 
*Twixt sky and ground, Wilt thou hear more, 
my lord ? 
Cym, All that belongs to this. 
Tach. That paragon, thy daughter,— 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my false 
spirits 
Quail to remember— Give me leave ;I faint. 
Cym. My daughter! what of her? Re- 


new thy strength : 150 

Thad ora thou shouldst live while nature 
Ww 

Than die ere I hear more: strive, man, and 
speak, 

Jach. Upon a time,—unhappy was the 

clock 

That struck the hour !—it was in Rome,—ac- 
cursed 

The mansion where !—’twas at a feast,—O, 
would 


Our viands had been poison’d, or at least 

Those which I heaved to head !—the good 
Posthumus— 

What should I say ? he was too good to be 

Where ill men were ; and was the best of all 

Amongst the rarest of good ones,—sitting 
sadly, 160 

Hearing us praise our loves of Italy 

For beauty that made barren the swell’d 


boast 
Of him that best could speak, for feature, lam- 


ing 
The shrine of Venus, or straight-pight Mi- 
; nenva. 

Postures beyond brief nature, for condition, 

A shop of all the qualities that man 

Loves woman for, besides that hook of wiving, 
Fairness which strikes the eye— 


Cym. | I stand on fire : 
Come to the matter. 
Tach. All too soon I shall, 


Vnless thou. wouldst grieve quickly. This 
Posthumus, 170 

Most like a noble lord in love and one 

That had a royal lover, took’his hint ; 

And, not dispraising whom we praised,—there- 
in 

He was as calm as virtue—he began 

His mistress’ picture ; which by his tongue 
being made, 

And then a mind put in’t, either our brags 

Were crack’d of kitchen-trulls, or his de- 
scription 

Proved us Cae ae 

Cym, ay, nay, to the purpose. 


* 


- CYMBELINE. — 


Zach. Your daughter’s chastity—there it 
begins. , 
He spake of her, as Dian had hot dreams, 180 
And she alone were cold : whereat I, wretch, 
Made aetuple of his praise ; and wager’d with 
nim. 


Pieces of gold ’gainst this which then he wore _ 


Upon his honor’d finger, to attain 

In suit the place of’s bed and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery. He, true knight, 
No lesser of her honor confident ; 

Than I did truly find her, stakes this ring ; 
And would so, had it been a carbuncle 


Of Pheebus’ wheel, and might so safely, ae Ber 


it 
Been all the worth of’s car. 
Post I in this design : well may you, sir, _ 
Remember me at court ; where I was taught 
Of your chaste daughter the wide difference 
*Twixt amorous and villanous. 
quench’d 
Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 
*Gan in your duller Britain operate 
Most vilely ; for my vantage, excellent : 
And, to be brief, my practice so prevail’d, 
That I return’d ‘vith simular proof enough 
To make the noble Leonatus mad, 
By wounding his belief in her renown 
With tokens thus, and thus ; averring notes 
Of ate e we, pictures, this her brace- 
et,— 
O cunning, how I got it !_nay, some marks 


Methinks, I see him now— 

Post. [Advancing] Ay, so thou dost, 
Italian fiend! Ay me, most credulous fool, 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 211 
That’s due to all the villains past, in being, 
To come! O, give me cord, or knife, or 

poison, 
Some upright justicer ! 


For torturers ingenious : it is 1 amend 


That all the abhorred things o’ the earth 


By being worse than they. Iam Posthumus, 
That kill’d thy daughter :—villain-like, I lieE— 
That caused-a lesser villain than myself, 
A sacrilegious thief, to do’t : the temple 
Of virtue was she ; yea, and she herself. 
Spit, and throw stones, cast mire upon me, set — 
The dogs o’ the street to bay me: 
villain 

Be call’d Posthumus Leonatus ; and 
Be villany less than ’twas! O Imogen ! 
My queen, my life, my wife! O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen ! 

Imo. Peace, my lord ; hear, hear— 
Post. Shall’s havea play of this? Thou 


scornful page, 
There lie thy part. [Striking her: she falls. 
Pis. O, gentlemen, help ! 


Mine and your mistress! O, my lord Post. 


humus ! 
You ne’erkill’d Imogen tillnow. Help, help 4 
Mine honor’d lady ¢ 


Away to Britain 


Being thus Ae 


Thou, king, send out — 


st, ae 


220) ag 


2 


every | 


oe 


Does the world go round ? 

How come these staggers on me ? 
is. Wake, my mistress ! 
Cym. If this beso, the gods do mean to 
strike me 
To death with mortal joy. 
: Pis, How fares my mistress ? 
an Imo. O, get thee from my sight ; 
. Thou gavest me poison : dangerous fellow, 
hence ! 
pete not where princes are. 
Cyn The tune of Imogen ! 
Pas. " Lady, 239 


The gods ow stones of sulphur on me, if 
oe box I gave you was not thought by. me 
Spoons thing : I had it from the queen. 
ym. New matter still ? 
Imo. Tt poison’d me. 
Cor. O gods ! 
I left out one thing which the queen confess’d, 
Which must approve thee honest: ‘If Pisanio 
Have,’ said she, ‘ given his mistress that con- 
fection 
‘Which I gave him for cordial, she is served 
As I would serve a rat.’ 
, Cym. What's this, Cornelius ? 
per wpa queen, sir, very oft importuned 


To temper poisons for her, still pretending 250 
The satisfaction of her knowledge only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs, 
1 Of no esteem : IJ, dreading that her purpose 
vo Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain stuff, which, being ta’en, would 
cease 
The present power of life, but in short time 
All offices of nature should again 
Do their due functions. Have youta’enof it? 


© 
Post, 


Imo. Most like I did, for I was dead. 

Bel. My boys, 
There was our error. 

Gui. This is, sure, Fidele. 260 


imo. Why did you throw your wedded 
lady from you ? 
: *+Think that you are upon a rock ; and now 
% _ Throw me again. [Embracing him. 
“aay Post. Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
j Till the tree die ! 
‘ ‘ym How now, my flesh, my child! 
What, makest thou me a dullard in this act ? 
Wilt thou not speak to me ? 

Imo. Kneeling] Your blessing, sir. 
Ay Bel. [To Guiderius and Arviragus) Though 
x you did love this youth, I blame ye not ; 

, You had a motive for’t. 

Cym. My tears that fall 
Prove holy water on thee! Imogen, 
any mother’s dead. 

mo. Tam sorry for’t, my lord. 270 
O, she was naught ; and long of her 


That we meet here so strangely : but her son 
Is aoe we know not how nor where. 
My lord 
Now! fear is from me, I'll speak troth, tron 
Cloten, 


~ CYMBELINE. 


Upon my lady’s missing, came to me 

With his sword drawn ; foam’d at the mouth, 
and swore, 

If I discover’d not which way she was gone, 

It was my instant death. By accident, 

Thad a feigned letter of my master’s 

Then in my pocket ; which directed him 280 

To seek her on the mountains near to Milford; 

Where, in a frenzy, in my master’s garments, 

Which he enforced from me, away he posts 

With unchaste purpose and with oath to vio- 

t 


ate 
My lady’s honor: what became of him . 
I further know not. 

Gui. Let me end the story : 
I slew him there. 

Cym. Marry, the gods forfend ! 
I wosta not thy good deeds should from my 


lips 
Pluck a hard sentence: prithee, valiant youth, 
Deny’t again. 
Gui. Thave spoke it, and I did it. 290 
Con He was a prince. 
Gui. A most incivil one : the wrongs he 
did me 
Were nothing prince-like ; for he did provoke 


me 
With sauteHRe that would make me spurn the 


If it aun so roar to me : I cut off’s head ; 
And amfight glad he is not standing here’ 
To tell this tale of mine, 
Cym. Iam sorry for thee : 
By bac own tongue thou art condemn’d, and 
must 
apne our law : thou’rt dead. 
Im That headless man 
I giowske had been my lord. 
Cym Bind the offender, 300 
And bake him from our presence. : 
Bel. Stay, sir king : 
This man is better than the man te slew, 
As well descended as thyself ; and hath 
More of thee merited than a band of Clotens a, 
Had ever scar for. [To the Guard] Let his 
arms alone ; 
They were not born for bondage. 
Cym. Why, old soldier, 
wiit thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 
By tasting of our wrath ? How of descent 
As fa) as we ? 
In that he spake too far, 
Gym. And thou shalt die for’t. 
We will die all three ;310 
Bae t ‘will prove that two on’s are as good 
As Ihave given out him, My sons, I must, 
For mine own part, unfold a finegenone speech, 
Fapogh; haply, well for you. 


Your danger’s ours, 
Gui. And our good his. 
el. Have at it then, by leave, 
Thou hadst, great king, a subject who 


Was call’d Belarius. 
Cym. What of him ? he fs 
A banish’d traitor. ; 
Rel, He it is that hath : 


- Assumed this age ; indeed a banish’d man ; 
I know not how a traitor. 

Cym. Take him hence : 320 
The whole world shall not save him. 

Bel. Not too hat + 
First pay me for the nursing of thy sons ; 
And let it be confiscate all, so soon : 

As I have received it. 

ym. Nursing of my sons ! 
Bel. Iam too blunt and saucy : here’s my 

knee : 

Ere I arise, I will prefer my sons 3 

Then spare not the old father, Mighty sir, 

These two young gentlemen, that call me 
father 

And think they are my sons, are none of 
mine ; 

They are the issue of your loins, my liege, 

And blood of your begetting. 331 


Cym. How ! my issue ! 
Bel. Sosure as you your father’s. I, old 
Morgan, [ish’d : 


Am that Belarius whom you sometime ban- 
Your pleasure was my mere offence, my pun- 
ishment 

Itself, and all my treason ; thatI suffer’d 
Was allthe harm I did. These gentle princes— 
For such and so they are—these twenty years 
Have | train’d up : those arts they have as I 
Could put into them ; my breeding was, sir, 


as 
Your highness knows. Their nurse, Euri- 


phile, 

Whom for the theft I wedded, stole these 
children 

Upon my banishment: I moved her to’t, 

Having received the punishment before, 

For axe which I did then; beaten for loy- 
a 

Excited me to treason: their dear loss, 

The more of you ’twas felt, the more it shaped 

Unto my end of stealing them. But, gracious 
sir, 

Here are your sons again; and I must lose 

Two of the sweet’st companions in the world. 

The benediction of these covering heavens 350 

Fall on their heads like dew! for they are 
worthy. 

To inlay heaven with stars, 

Cym. Thou weep’st, and speak’ st, 
The service that you three have done is more 
Unlike than this thou tell’st. Ilost my chil- 


en: 
‘If these be they, I know not how to wish 
A pair of worthier sons. 
el, Be pleased awhile. 
This gentleman, whom I call Polydore, 
Most worthy prince, as yours, is true Guide- 
rius : 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, 
Your ‘te Sed princely son; he, sir, was 
app’ 360 
Ja a most curious mantle, wrought by the 
hand 


his saves mother, which for more proba- 


a 


 @YMBELINE. 


I can with ease produce. 

Cym. Guiderius had 
Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine star ; 
It was a mark of wonder. 

Bel. This is he ; 
Who hath upon him still that natural stamp ¢ 
It was wise nature’s end in the donation, 

To be his evidence now. 

Cym. O, what, am I 

A mother to the birth of three? Ne’er 

mother 
Rejoiced deliverance more. Blest pray you 
370 


be. 
That, after this strange starting from your 
orbs 
You may reign inthemnow! O Imogen, 
Thou hast lost by this a kingdom. 


Imo. No, my lord; 
I haye got two worlds by ’t. .O my gentle 
brothers, 


Have we thus mefi? O, never say hereafter 
But ie truest speaker : you call’d me bro- 
ther, ; 
Wien I was but your sister ; I you brothers, 

When ye were so indeed. : 
Cym. Did you e’er meet ? 
Arv, Ay, my good lord. 

Gui. And at first meeting loved; 

Continued so, until we thought he died. 380 
Cor. By the queen’s dram she swallow’d. 
Cym. O rare instinct ! 

When shall I hear all through? This fierce 

abridgement 

Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 

Distinction should be richin. Where? how 

lived you? [tive 2 

And when came you to serve our Roman cap- 

How Paried with your brothers? how first met — 

them ? 

Why fled you from the court? and whither? 

These, 

And your three motives to the battle, with 

I know not how much more, should be de- 

manded ; 

And all the other by-dependencies, 390 

From Sena to chance: but nor the time nor ~ 

place 

Will serve our long inter’ gatories. 

Posthumus anchors upon Imogen, 

And she, like harmless lightning, throws her 

ey6 

On hire her brothers, me, her master, hitting 

Each object with a joy : the counterchange 

Is severally in all. Let’s ae this ground, 

And smoke the temple with our sacrifices, 

{To Belarius] Thou art my brother ; so we'll 

hold thee ever. 
Frw. You are my father too, and did re- 
lieve me, 400 

To see this gracious season. 

Cym. All o’erjoy’d, 

Save these in bonds : let them be joytal too, 

For they shall taste our comfort. 


See, 


mo. My good master, 
I will yet do you service. 
Tuc. Happy be you! 


CYMBELINE, 


Act v. 


1048 
Cym. The forlorn soldier, that so nobly 
fought, 
He would have well becomed this place, and 
graced 
The thankings of a king. 
Post. Lam, sir, 


The soldier that did company these three 
Tn poor beseeming ; ’twasa fitment for 409 
The purpose I then follow’d. That I was he, 
Speak, lachimo ; I had you down and might 
Have made you finish, 

Tach. |Kneeling| 1amdownagain : 
But now my heavy conscience sinks my knee, 
As then your force did, Take that life, be- 

seech you, 

_ Which I so often owe: but your ring first ; 
And here the bracelet of the truest princess 
That ever swore her faith. 

Post. Kneel not to me : 
The power that I have on youis to spare you; 


The malice towards you to forgive you : live, 
And deal with others better. 
Cym. Nobly doom’d! 420 


We'll learn our freeness of a son-in-law ; 
Pardon’s the word to all. 

Arv. You holp us, sir, 
As you did mean indeed to be our brother ; 
Joy'd are we that you are. 

Post. nee Semen princes. 

of Roi 
Call forth eae soothsayer : as I slept, me- 
thought 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back’d, 
Appear’d to me, with other spritely shows 
Of mine own kindred ; when I waked, I found 
This label on my bosom ; whose containing 
Is so fromsense in hardness, thatI can 431 
Make no collection of it : let him show 
His skill in the construction, 


Good my lord 


Lue. Philarmonus ! 
Svoth, Here, my good lord. 

Tne. Read, and declare the meaning. 
Sooth. [Reads] * When as a lion's whelp 


shall, to himself unknown, without seeking 


find, and be embraced by a pieve of tender’ 


air ; and when from a stately cedar shall be 
lopped branches, which, being dead many 
years, shall after revive, be jomted to the old 
stock, and freshly grow ; then shail Posthu- 
mus end his miseries, Britain be fortunate and 
flourish in peace and plenty.’ 

Thou, Leonatus, art tea lion’s whelp ; 

The fitand apt construction of thy name, 
Being Leo-natus, doth import so much. 


[To Cymbeline] The piece of tender air, thy 
virtuous daughter, 

Which we call ¢ moliis aer ;” and ‘mollis aer ” 

We a rel mulier ;’ which ‘mulier’ I di 


Ts this aaa constant wife ; who, even now, 
Answering the letter of the oracle, 45 
Unknown to you, unsought, were clipp’d 


about 
With this most tender air. 
Cym. This hath some seeming. 


Sooth, The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 

Personates thee: and thy lopp’d branches 
point 

Thy two sons forth ; who, by Belarius stol’n, 

-for many years thought dead, are now re- 
vived, 

To the majestic cedar join’d, whose issue 

Promises Britain peace and plenty. 

Cym. Well ; 
My peace we will begin. And, Caius Lucius, 
Although the victor, we submit to Cesar, 466 
And to the Roman empire ; promising 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were dissnaded by our wicked queen ; 

W Hh heavens, in justice, both on her and 
hers, 
Have laid most heavy hand. 
Sooth. The fingers of the powers above do 


tune 
The harmony of this peace. The vision 
Which [ made known to Lucius, ere the stroke 
Of this yet scarce-cold battle, at this instant 
Is full accomplish’a ; for the Roman eagle, 470 
From south to west on wing soaring aloft, 
Lessen’d herself, and in the beams o’ the sun 
So vanish’d: which foreshow’d our princely 
eagle, 
The imperial Cesar, should again unite 
His favor with the radiant Cymbeline, 
oe shines here in the west. 
Laud we the gods ; 
nee Tet our crooked smokes climb to their 
nostrils 
From our blest altars. Publish we this peace 
To all our subjects. Set we forward: let 


A Roman and a British ensign wave 480. 
Friendly ac so through Lud’s-town 
march: 


And in the temple of great Jupiter 

Our peace we'll ratify ; seal it with feasts. 

Set on there! Never was a war did cease, 

Ere bloody hands were wash’d, with such a 
peace. [Exeunt. 
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_ StepHano, a drunken Butler. 


TEM Pw ST. 


(WRITTEN ABOUT 1610.) 


es 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Tempest was probably written late in the year 1610. A few months previously had appeared 

an. account of the wreck of Sir George Somers’ ship in a tempest off the Bermudas, entitled 4 
Discovery of the Bermudas, otherwise called the Ile of Divels, etc., written by Silvester Jourdan, 
Shakespeare (Act L, Se. 11., L. 224) makes mention of “ the still-vexed Bermoothes ;” and seyeral 
ints of resemblance render it phe that in writing the play he had Jourdan’s tract before him. 
eyond the suggestions obtained from this tract no source of the story of the play can be pointed 
out. Mention was made by the poet Collins of a tale called Aurelis and Isabella containing the 
game incidents, but in this point he was mistaken, though he may have seen some other Italian 
story which resembled The Tempest. The name Setebos (Sycorax’s god) and perhaps other names 
of persons Shakespeare found in Eden’s History of Yravaile, published in 1577. The Tempest, 
although far from lacking dramatic or human interest, has something in its spirit of the nature of a 
clear and solemn vision. It expresses Shakespeare’s highest and serenest view of life. Prospero, 
the great enchanter, is altogether the opposite of the vulgar magician. With command over the 
elemental powers, which study has brought to him, he possesses moral grandeur and a command 
oyer himself, in spite of occasional fits of involuntary abstraction and of intellectual impatience ; he 
looks down on Ife, and sees through if, yet will not refuse to take his part in it. In Shakespeare's 
early play of supernatural agencies—A Midsummer Night’s Dream—the ‘‘ human mortals” were 
mide the sport of the eae elves; here the supernatural powers attend on and oer, their 
ruler, man. It has been suggested that Prospero, the great enchanter, is Shakespeare himself, and 
that when he breaks his staff, drowns his book, and dismisses his airy spirits, going back to the duties 
of bir dukedom, Shakespeare was thinking of his own resigning of his powers of imaginative en- 
chancment, bis parting from the theatre, where his attendant spirits had played their parts, and his 
return to Stratford. The persons in this play, while remaining real and living, are conceived in a 
more abstract way, more as types than those in any other work of Shakespeare. Prospero is the 
highest wisdom and moral attainment; Gonzalo is humorous common-sense incarnated ; all that is 
meanest and most despicable appears in the wretched conspirators; Miranda, whose name seems 
to suggest wonder, is almost an elemental being, framed in the purest and simplest type of woman- 
hood, yet made substantial by contrast with Ariel, who is an unbodied joy, too much a creature of 
light and air to know human affection or human sorrow ; Caliban (the name formed from cannibal) 
stands at the other extreme, with all the elements in him—appetites, intellect. even imagination— 
out of which man emerges into early civilization, but with a moral nature that is still gross and 
malignant. Over al! presides Prospero like a providence ; and the spirit of reconciliatécn, of for- 
Perenees, harmonizing the contentions of men, appears in The Tempest in the same noble manner as 
ood The Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, and Henry VIII. ‘The action of the play is comprised within three 

ours. } 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


Atonso, King of Naples. Boatswain. 
Be ey: fs ben eres * fiche Mariners. 
ROSPERO, the right Duke o: n. < 
AyTonto, his brother, the usurping Duke of | MtRANDA, daughter to Prospero. 


Milan. : ARIEL, an airy Spirit. 
FrRDINAND, son to the King of Naples. In1s, 
Sag an honest old Counsellor, CERES, 
DRIAN. JUNO. resented by Spirits. 
Francisco, } Lords. Nymphs, P bi 
CALIBAN, a savage and deformed Slave. Reapers, 
FRINCULO, a Jester, Other Spirits attending on Prospero, 


Scuyz— ship at Sea: an island. 


‘Master of a Ship, (i049 


‘THE TEMPEST. 


ACTI. 


Scenz I. Ona ship at sea: a tempestuous 
noise of thunder and lightning heard. 


Enter a Ship-Master and a Boatswain. 


Mast. Boatswain ! 

Boats. Here, master: whatcheer? - 

Mast. Good, speak to the mariners: fell 
to’t, yarely, or we run ourselves aground : 
bestir, bestir. [Evit. 


Enter Mariners. 

Boats. Heigh, my hearts ! cheerly, cheer- 
ly, my hearts ! yare, yare! Take in the top- 
sail. Tend to the master’s whistle. Blow, till 
thou burst thy wind, if room enough ! 


Enter Atonso, SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, Frr- 
DINAND, GONZALO, and others. 


Alon. Good boatswain, have care. Where’s 
the master? Play the men. 1 

Boats. pray now, keep below. ‘ 

Ant. Where is the master, boatswain ? 

Boats. Do you not hearhim? You mar 
our labor: keep your cabins: you do assist 
the storm. J 

Gon. Nuay, good, be patient. 

Boats. When the sea is. Hence! What 
cares these roarers for the name of king? 
To cabin: silence ! trouble us not. 

Gon. Good, yet remember whom thou hast 
aboard. 21, 

Boats. None that I more love than myself. 
You are a counsellor ; if you can command 
these elements to silence, and work the peace 
of the present, we will not hand a rope more; 
use your authority: if you cannot, give 
thanks you have lived so long, and make 
yourself ready in your cabin for the mis- 
chance of the hour, if it so hap. Cheerly, 
good hearts! Out of our way, say. [Pzxit. 

Gon. I have great comfort from this fel- 
low: methinks he hath no drowning mark 
upon him ; his complexion is perfect gallows. 
- Stand fast, good Fate, to his hanging: make 
the rope of his destiny our cable, for our own 
doth little advantage If he be not born to be 
hanged, our case is miserable. [Exeunt, 

Re-enter Boatswain. 

Boats. Down with the topmast! yare! 
lower, lower! Bring her to try with main- 
course. [A ery ar A plague upon this 
howling ! they are louder than the weather 
or our office, 40 


Re-enter SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, and Gon- 
ZALO. 

Yet again ! what do you here? Shall we give 
o’er and drown ? Have you a mind to sink ? 

Seb. A pox o' your throat, you bawling, 
blasphemous, incharitable dog ! 

Boats. Work you then. 

Ant. Hang, cur! hang, yon whoreson, in- 
solent noisemaker ! We are less afraid to be 
drowned than thou art, 


Gon. Y'll warrant him for drowning; though 
the ship were no stronger than a nutshell and 
as leaky as an unstanched wench. 

Boats, Lay her a-hold, a-hold ! set her two 
courses off to sea again ; lay her off. 


Enter Mariners wet. 


Mariners. All lost ! to prayers, to prayers ' 
all lost! 

Boats. What, must our mouths be cold 7 

Gon, The king and prince at prayers ! let’s 

assist them, 
For our case is as theirs. 

Seb, I’m out of patience. 

Ant. We are merely cheated of our lives by 

drunkards : 
This wide-chapp’d rascal—would thou mightst 
lie drowning 60 
The washing of ten tides ! 

Gon. He’ll be hang’d yet, 
Though every drop of water swear against it 
And gape at widest to glut him. 

[A confused noise within: ‘Mercy on us !— 

‘We split, we split !’—‘ Farewell, my wife. 
and children !’— 

‘Farewell, brother !’—‘ We split, we split, we 
split!’ 

Ant. 

Seb. 


Let’s all sink with the king, 
Let’s take leave of him. 
[Exeunt Ant. and Seb. 
Gon... Now would I give a thousand fur- 
Jongs of sea for an acre of barren ground, 
long heath, brown furze, any thing. The 
wills aboye be done! but I would fain die a 
dry death. [EBxeunt. 


Scene II. The vege Before PROSPERO’S 
- cell. 


Enter PRosPERO and MIRANDA. 


Mir, \f by your art, my dearést father, 

you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. — 

The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking 
pitch 7 

But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s 
cheek, 

Dashes the fire out. O, I have suffered 

With those that I saw suffer : a brave vessel, 

Who had, no doubt, some noble creature in 


her, 
Dash’d all to pieces. O, the ery did knock 
Saori f very heart. Poor souls, they per- 
ish’d. 
Had I been any god of power, I would 10 
Have sunk the sea within the earth or ere 
It should the good ship so have swallow’d and 
The fraughting souls within her, 
Pros. 
No more amazement: tell your piteous heart 
There’s no harm done. 
Mir. 
Pros. 
I have done nothing but in care of thee, 


Of thee, my dear one, thee, my daughter, — 
x 


wha 


Be collected: 


O, woe the day ! ih 
o harm, 


Scene 11] 


Art ignorant of what thou art, nought know- 


ig 
Of whence I am, nor that I am more better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell, 20 
And thy no greater father. 

Mir. More to know 
Did ever meddle with my thoughts. 

*Tis time 
I houtd inform thee farther. Lend thy hand, 
And-pluck my magic garment from me. So: 
Tavs down his manile. 
Lie there, my art. Wipe thou thine eyes ; 
have comfort, 
The direful spectacle of the wreck, which 
touch’d 
The very virtue of compassion in thee, 
I have with such provision in mine art 
So safely ordered that there is no soul— 
No, not so much perdition as an hair 30 
Betid to any creature in the vessel 
Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw’st 
sink, Sit,down ; 
For thou must now know farther. 

Mir. You have often 
Begun to tell me what I am, but stopp’d 
And left me to a bootless inquisition, 
Concluding ‘ Stay : not yet. 

Pros. The hour’s now come ; 
The very minute bids thee ope thine ear ; 
Obey and be attentive. Canst thou remember 
A time before we came unto this cell ? 

Ido not think thou canst, for then thou pad 


not 
Out three years old. 
Mir. Certainly, sir, I can. 
Pros. By what? by any other house or 
. person ? 


“Of any thing the image tell me that 


Hath kept with thy remembrance. 

Mir, *Tis far off 
And rather like a dream than an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants. Had I not 
Four or five women once that tended me ? 

Pros, Thou hadst, and more, Miranda. 

But how is it 
That this lives in thy mind? What seest 
thou else 
In the dark backward and abysm of time ? 50 
Tfgthou remember’st aught ere thou camest 


ere, 
How thou camest here thou mayst. 
Mir. But that I do not, 
Pros. Twelve year since, Miranda, twelve 
year since. 
Thy father was the Duke of Milan and 
A simice of power. 
ir. Sir, are not you my father ? 
Pros. Thy mother was a piece of virtue, 


and 
She said thou wast my daughter ; and thy 
father 
‘Was Duke of Milan ; and thou his only heir 
princess no worse issued. 
Mir. O the heavens ! 
What foul play had we, that we came from 
thence 7 
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Or blessed was’t we did ? 
Pros. Both, both, my girl ; 61 
By foul play, as thou say "st, were we heaved 


then 
But plessedly holp hither, 
Mir, y heart bleeds 


O,m 
To think o’ the teen that I ave tura’d you to, 
Which is from my remembrance! Please 
you, farther. [tonio— 
Pros. My brother and thy uncle, call’d An- 
I pray thee, mark me—that a brother should 
Be so perfidious !—he whom next thyself 
Of all the world I loved and to him put 
The manage of my state ; as at that time 70 
Through all the signories it was the first 
And Prospero the prime duke, being so re- 
puted 
In dignity, and for tne liberal arts 
Without a parallel ; those being all my study, 
The government I[ cast upon my brother 
And to my state grew stranger, being trans- 
ported 
And rapt in secret studies. 
Dost thou attend me? 
Mir. Sir, most heedfully, 
Pros. Being once perfected how to grant 
suits, 
How to deny them, who to advance and who 
To trash for over-topping, new created 81 
The creatures that were mine, I say, or 
changed ’em, 
Or else new form’d’ em ; having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts i’ the state 
To pia ines pleased his ear ; that now he 


Thy false uncle— 


The i ie sete had hid my prineely trunk, 

And.suck’d my verdure out on’t. Thou at- 
tend’st not. 

Mir. O, good sir, I gs 
Pros. pray thee, mark me. 

I, thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 

To closeness and the bettering of my mind 90 

With that which, but by being so retired, 

O’er-prized all popular rate, in my false 
brother 

Awaked an evil nature ; and my trust, 

Like a good parent, did beget of him 

A falsehood in its contrary as great 

As my trust was ; which had indeed no limit, 

A confidence sans bound. He being thus 
lorded, 

Not only with what my revenue yielded, 

But what my power might else exact, like 
one 

{Who having into truth, by telling of it, 100 

Made such a sinner of his memory, 

To credit his own lie, he did believe 

He was indzed the duke ; out o’ the substita- 


tion, 
And executing the outward face of royalty, 
With all prerogative: hence his ambition 
growing— 
Dost thou hear ?— 
Mir. Your tale, sir, would cure deafness. 
Pros. To haye no screen between this part 
he play’d 
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And him he play’d it for, he needs will be 

Absolute Milan. Me, poor man, my library: 

Was dukedom large enough: of temporal 
royalties 


110 
- He thinks me now incapable; confederates— 
‘So dry he was for sway—wi’ the King of 


Naples 
To give him annual tribute, do him homage, 
Subject his coronet to his crown and bend 
The dukedom yet unbow’d—alas, poor Milan!— 
To most ignoble stooping. 


Mir. O the heavens! 
Pres. Mark his condition and the event; 
Then tell me 
If this might be a brother. : 
Mir. I should sm 


To think but nobly of my grandmother: - 
Good wombs have borne bad sons. 

Pros. Now the condition. 12) 
The King of Naples, being an enemy 
To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's Soe 
Which was, that he, in lieu 0’ the premises 
Of homage and I know not bow much tribute, 
Should presently extirpate me and mine 
Out of the dukedom and confer fair Milan 
With all the honors on my brother: whereon, 
A treacherous army levied, one midnight 
Fated to the purpose did Antonio open 
The gates of Milan, and, i’ the dead of dark- 

ness, 130 

The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me and thy crying self. 

Mir. Alack, for pity]! 


_ I, not remembering how I cried out then, 


Will cry it o’er again: it is a hint 
That wrings mine eyes to’t. 
Pros. Hear a little further 
And hon I'll bring thee to the present 
buiness [story 
Which now’s upon’s; without the which this 
Were most impertinent. 


Mir. Wherefore did they not 
That hour destroy us? 
Pros. Well demanded, wench : 


My tale provokes that question. Dear, they 
durst not, 140 

So dear the love my people bore me, nor set 

A mark so bloody on the business, but 

With colors fairer painted their four ends, 

In few, they hurried us aboard a bark, 

Bore us some leagues to sea; Where they pre- 
pared 

A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigg’d, 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 

Instinctively had quit it: there they hoist us, 

To ery to the sea that roar’d to us, to sigh 

To the winds whose pity, sighing back again, 

Did us but loving wrong. 151 

Mir. Alack, what trouble 
Was I then to you! 
Pros. O, a cherubin 

Thou wast that did preserve me. Thou didst 
smile, 

Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 


‘When I have deck’d the sea with drops full 


salt, 
Under my burthen groan’d; which raised in 
me 


An undergoing stomach, to bear my : a 
Against what should ensue. me 
Mir. How came we aatioreee 
Pros. By Providence divine. 
Some food we had and some fresh water that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 161 
Out of his charity, being then appointed 
Master of this design, did give us, with 
Rich garments, linens, stuffs and necessaries, 
Which since have steaded much; so, of his 
gentleness, vam 
Knowing I loved my books, he furnish’d me = 
From mine own library with volumes that =f 
I prize above my dukedom, 
Mir. Would I might 
But ever see that man! 
Pros. Now larise [Resumes his mantle. 
Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow. 
Here in this island we arrived; and here 171 


vr 


Have I, thy schoolmaster, made the more 
profit {time 
Than other princesses can that have more a 


For vainer hours and tutors not so careful. 
Mir. Heaven's thank you for’t! And now, 
I pray you, sir, 
For still *tis beating in my mind,.your reason 
For raising this sea-storm ? ne 
Pros. Know thus far forth, 
By accident most strange, bountiful Fortune, 
Now my dear lady, hath mine enemies : 
Brought to this shore; and by my prescience 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 181 7 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I court not but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. Here cease more a 
questions: 
Thou art inclined to sleep; ‘tis a good dulness, 
And give it way: I know thou canst not 
choose. [Miranda sleeps. 
Come away, servant, come. Iam ready now. e 
Approach, my Ariel, come. 


Enter ARTEL. i fr. 
Ari. All ~ hail, 
hail! I come 
To answer thy best pleasure; be’t to fly, 190 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride s 
On the curl’d clouds, to thy strong bidding 


great master! grave sir, 


task 
Ariel and all his quality. 
Pros. Hast though, spirit, 
Perform’d to point the tempest that I bade f 
thee? ’ 
Ari. To every article. 
I boarded the king’s ship now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flamed amazement: sometime I’ld divide, : 
And burn in many places; on the topmast, «) 
The yards and bowsprit, would I flame ¢ 
tinetly, 
Then meet and join, Jove’s lightnings, Bi 
precursors 
0’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more moment- — Re 
ary 


_ And sight-outrunning were not ; the fire and 
cracks 
_ Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty Nep- 
p tune 
Seem to besiege and make his bold waves 
tremble, 
Yea, his dread trident shake. 

Pros, My brave spirit ! 
Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason ? 

Ari Not a sou 

But felt a fever of the mad and play’d 
Some tricks of desperation. All but mariners 
Plunged in the foaming brine and quit the 
vessel, 211 
Then all afire with me: the king’s son, 
, Ferdinand, 
With ne _up-staring, —then like reeds, not 


Was We first man that leap’d ; cried, ‘ Hell is 
empty. 

And all fre devia are here.’ 

Pros. Why, that’s my spirit ! 
But was not this nigh shore ? 

Close by, my mtaster. 
But are they, Ariel, safe ? 
Not a hair perish’d ; 

On their sustaining garments not a blemish, 
But sentiee than before : and, as thou pbadest 


In ee [have dispersed them ’bout the isle. 
The king’s son have [landed by himself ; 
Whom f left cooling of the air with sighs 
Tn an odd angle of the isle and sitting, 
His arms in this sad knot. 

Pros. Of the king’s ship 
The mariners say how thou hast disposed 
And all the rest o’ the fleet. 

Ari. Safely in harbor 
Is tie king’sship ; in the deep nook, where 

once 
Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-yex’d Bermoothes, there she’s 


Nd: 
The mariners all under hatches stow’d ; 230 
Who, ee a charm join’d to their suffer’d 


Thave left eae ; and for the rest o’ the fleet 
" Which I dispersed, they all have met again 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote, 
Bound sadly home for Naples, 
Berpeeing that they saw the king’s ship 
wreck’d 
And his great person perish. 

Pros. Ariel, thy charge 
Exactly is perform’ d ; but there’s more work. 
Whaat is the time o’ the day ? 

Ari, Past the mid season. 

Pros. At least two glasses. The time ’twixt 

six and now 240 
_ Must by us both be spent most preciously. 
_ Ari. Isthere more toil? Since thou dost 
give me pains. 


_ Let me remember thee what thou hast prom- 


ised, 
Whiet is not yet perform’d me. 


221 § 


How now ? Fe acs 
What i is't thon canst demand ? 
My liberty. 
Before the time be out 4 no more! 
I prithee, 
Remember I have done thee worthy service ; 


Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, 


thou didst — 


served 
Without or grudge or ean 
promise 
To bate mea full year. 
Pros, Dost thou forget 
evil what a torment I did free thee te 


oe Thou dost, and think’st it ane to 
tread the ooze 
Of the salt deep, 
To run upon the sharp wind of the north, 
To do me business in the veins o’ the earth 
When it is baked with frost. 
i I do not, sir, 


ri. 
Pros. Thou liest, malignant thing |! Hast 
thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and 
envy 
Was eae into a hoop ? hast thou forgot 
her 

Avi, No, sir. 

Pros. Thou hast. Where was she born ? 
_Speal ; tell me. 260 

Sir, in Argier. 

Pr 08. O, was she so? [ must 
Once in a month recount what thou liast been, 
Which thou forget’st. This damn’d witch 

Sycorax, 
For mischiefs manifold and sorceries terrible 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 
Thou net: as was banish’d: for one thing 
she 


250 


They would not take herlife. Isnotthistrue? ; 


Ari.. Ay, sir. ; 
Pros. This blue-eyed hag was hither brought ; 
with child aif 
And here was left by the sailors, 
slave, 
As thou report’st thyself, wast then her ser- 
vant ; : 
And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr’d commands, - 
Refusing her grand hests, she did confine thee, 
By help « of -her more potent ministers 
And in her most unmitigable rage, 
Into a cloven pine ; within which rift 
Imprison’d thou didst painfully remain =~ 
A dozen years ; within which space she died 
And left thee there ; where thou didst vent 
thy groans 280 
As fast‘as mill-wheels strike. Then was this — 
island— 
Save for the son that she did litter here, 
A freckled whelp hag-born—not honor’d with 
A human shape. 
Ari. Yes, Caliban her son. ; 
Pros, Dullthing, I say so ; he, that Caliban 
Whom now I keep in service. Thou best 
know’st 


Thou, my 7 
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What torment [ did find thee in ; thy groaus- 

Did make wolves howl and penetrate the 
breasts 

Of ever angry bears : it was a torment 

To Jay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 

Could not again undo : it was mine art, 

When I arrived and heard thee, that made 


290 


gape 
The pine and let thee out. 
Ari. I thank thee, master. 
If thou more murmur’st, I will rend 
an oak 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails till 
Thou hast howl’d away twelve winters. 
Ari. Pardon, master ; 
I will be correspondent to command 
And do my spiriting gently. 
Pros. Do so, and after two days 
I will discharge thee. 
i That’s my noble master ! 


Te 
What shall I do? say what ; what shall I do? 
. Pros. Go make thyself like a nymph o’ the 
sea ; be subject 301 
To no sight but thine and mine, invisible 
To every eyeball else. Go take this shape 
And hither come in’t: go, hence with dili- 
gence ! [Exit Ariel. 
Awake, dear heart, awake! thou hast slept 


The strangeness of your story put 
Heayiness in me. 

Pros. Shake it off. Come on; 
We'll visit Caliban my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 

Mir. *Tis a villain, sir, 

I do not love to look on. 

Pros. But, as ’tis, 310 
We cannot miss him : he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood and serves in offices 
That profit us. What, ho! slaye! Caliban ! 
Thou earth, thou ! speak. 

Cal. { Within] There’s wood enough within. 

Pros. Come forth, I say! there’s other 

d business for thee : 

Come, thou tortoise! when ? 
Re-enter Arran like a water-nymph 
Fine apparition !° My quaint Ariel, 

rk in thine ear. 

My lord, it shall be done. [Hvit. 
Thou poisonous slave, got by the 
devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dam, come forth ! 320 

Enter CALIBAN. 
Cal. As wicked dew as e’er my mother 
brush’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 
Brae on you both ! a south-west blow on ye 
And blister you all o’er ! 
Pros. For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt 
haye cramps, 
Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up ; 
urchins 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may 
work, 


All exercise on thee ; thon shalt be pinch’d 
As thick as honeycomb, each pinch more — 


s 
Than bees that made ’em. 

Cal. I must eat my dinner. 320 
This island’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou takest from me. When thou 

camest first, 


. Thou strokedst me and madest much of me, : 


wouldst give me 
Water with berries in’t, and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less, 
That burn by day and night : and then Iloyed® 


thee 
And show’d thee all the qualities o’ the isle, 
The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place and 
fertile : 
Cursed be I that did so! All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you ! 
For I am all the subjects that youhave, 341 
Which first was mine own king : and here you 


sty me 
In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from 


me 
The rest o’ the island. 
Pros. Thou most lying slave, 

Whom stripes may move, not kindness ! I have - 
used thee, 

Filth = thouart, with human care, and lodged 
thee 

In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to yio- 


late 
The honor of my child. 

Cal. Oho, O ho! would’t had been done ! 
Thou didst prevent me ; I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans, 351 

Pros. Abhorred slave, 

Which any print of goodness wilt not take, 

Being capable of all ill! I pitied thee, 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee 
each hour 

One thing or other: when thou didst not, 
savage, 

Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble 


ike 

A thing most brutish, I endow’d thy purposes 

With words that made them known. But thy 
vile race, 

Though thou didst learn, had that in’t which 
good natures 

Could not abide to be with ; therefore wast 
thou 360 

Deservedly confined into this rock, 

Who hadst deserved more than a prison. 

Cal, You taught me language ; and my 

profit on’t 

Is, I know how tocurse. The red plague rid 
you : 

For learning me your language ! 

Pros. Hag-seed, hence ! 

Fetch us in fuel ; and be quick, thou’rt best, 

To answer other business. Shrug’st thou, 
malice ? 

If thou neglect’stor dost unwillingly 

What I command, I'll rack thee with old 
cramps, 


[Acre 


i are 
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Fil all fy. bones with aches, make thee roar 


That pear shall tremble at thy din. 371 


Cal No, pray thee. 
[Aside] I must obey : his art is of sueh power, 
It would control my dam’s god, Setebos, 

And make a vassal of him 


Pros. So, slave ; hence ! [Exit Caliban. 
2 -enter ARIEL, invisible, playing and singing; 
FERDINAND Jollowing. 

ARIEL’S song. 


Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands: 
Courtsied when you have and kiss’d 
The wild waves whist, 
Foot it featly here and there ; 880 
And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear, 
Burthen [dispersedly]. Hark, hark ! 


Bow-wow, 
The watch-dogs bark : 


Bow-wow 
Ari. Hark, hark ! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow. 


fer, Where should this music be ? i’ the air 
or the earth ? 

JE sounds no more : and, sure, it waits upon 
Some god o’ the island, Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king my father’s wreck, 
This neusic Perept by me'upon the waters, 391 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air : thence I have follow’d it, 
Or it hath drawn me rather. But ’tis gone. 
No, it begins again. 


ARIEL sings. 


Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 400 
Into something rich and strange. 
peanymphs hourly ring his knell: 
Burthen, Ding-dong. 
Ari. Hark ! now [hear them,— Ding-dong, 


Fer. “The ditty does remember my drown’d 
father. - a 
This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes. I hear itnow above me. 
Pyros. The fringed curtains of thine eye 
advance 
And say what thou seest yond. 

Mir. at is’t ? a spirit ? 
Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 
[t carries a brave form, But’tis a spirit. 411 

Pros. No, wench ; it eats and sleeps and 

hath such senses 

As we have, such. This gallant which thou 
seest 

Was in eae wreck ; and, but he’s something 


_ With grief inde peanty’s canker, thou mightst 
ES A goodly person : he hath lost his fellows 


Aw1 strays about to find ’em. 
Mir I might call him 
A thing divine, for nothing natural 
J ever saw so noble. 
Pros. [Aside] It goes on, I see, 
As my soul prompts it. Spirit, fine spirit ! 
Pll free thee 420 
ect two days for this. 
Most sure, the goddess 
On. woe these airs attend! Vouchsafe my 
prayer 
May know if you remain upon this island ; 
And that you will some good instruction give 
How I may bear me here : my prime request, 
Which I do last pronounce, is,O you wonder ! 
If you be maid or no ? 
in, No wonder, sir ; 
But certainly a maid. 
Fer, My language ! heavens ! 
Tam the best of them that speak this speech, 
Were I but where * tis spoken. , 
Pros. How ? the best ? 430 
What ext thou, if the King of Naples heard 
thee 
Fer. A single thing, as I am now, that 
wonders 
To hear thee speak of Naples. He does hear 
me ; 
And that le does I weep : myself am Naples, 
Who vine mine eyes, never since at ebb, be- 


The Eres my father wreck’d. 
Mir. Alack, for mercy ! 
Fer. Yes, faith, and all his lords ; the Duke 

of Milan 

And his brave son being twain. 

Pros. [Aside] The Duke of Milan 

And iis more braver daughter could control 

thee, 

If now ’twere fit to do’t. At the first sight 440 

They have changed eyes. Delicate Ariel, 

T’ll set thee free for this. [Zo Fer.] A word, 

good sir ; 

I fear you haye done yourself some wrong : a 

word. 
Mir. a Why speaks my father so ungently ? 
lis 

Is the third man that e’er I saw, the first, 

Thate’er I'sigh’d for ; pity move my father 

To ae inclined my way ! 

O, if a virgin, 
eee your affection not gone forth, ’ll make 


you 
The iene of Naples. 
Pros. Soft, sir! one word more. 
[Aside] They are both in either’s powers ; hn 
this swift business 450 
I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light. [Zo Wer.] One word 
more ; I charge thee 
That thon attend me: thoy dost here usw 
The name thou owest not ; and hast put tage 
se 
Upon this island as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord en’t. 
Fer- : No, as I ama man. 
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Mir. There’s nothing ill can dwell in such Ari. To the syllable. 500 
a temple : Pros. Come, follow. Speak not for him. 
{f the ill spirit have so fair a house, p [Exeunt 
Good things will strive to dwell with’t. 
Pros. Follow me. 
Speak not you for him; he’s a traitor. Come ; ACT IL 
[ll manacle thy neckand feet together: 461 - 
Sea-water shalt thou drink ; thy food shall be ScenEI. Another part of the island. 


The fresh-brook muscles, wither’d roots and 
husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Follow. 
er. 03 
I will resist such entertainment till 
Mine enemy has more power, 
[Draws, and is charmed from moving. 
Mir. dear father, 
Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He's gentle and not fearful, 
- Pros. What? I say, 
My foot my tutor? Put thy sword up, traitor; 
Who makest a show but darest not strike, thy 
conscience 470 
Is so possess’d with guilt : come from thy ward, 
For I can here disarm thee with this stick 
And make thy weapon drop. 


wr. Beseech you, father. 
Pros. Hence! hang not on my garments, 
in. Sir, have pity ; 
I'll be his surety. 
Pros, Silence ! one word more 


Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. 
What ! 

An advocate for an impostor ! hush ! 

Thou think’st there is no more such shapes as 


he, 
Having seen but him and Caliban: foolish 
wench ! : 
To the most of men this is a Caliban, 480 
And they to him are angels. 
Mir. My affections 
Are then most humble ; I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man. 
Pros. Come on ; obey : 
Thy nerves are in their infancy again 
And have no vigor in them. 
Fer. So they are ; 
My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up, 
My father’s loss, the weakness which I feel, 
The wreck of all my friends, nor this man’s 
threats, 
To whom Iam subdued, are but light to me, 
Might I but through my prison oncea day 490 
Behold this maid: all corners else o’ the earth 
Let liberty make use of ; space enough 
Haye I in such a prison. 
Pros. { Aside] It works. [To Fer. ] Come on. 
Thou hast done well, fine Ariel! [To Fer.] 
Follow me, 
[To Ari.] Hark what thou else shalt do me. 
Mir. Be of comfort ; 
My father’s of a better nature, sir, 
Than he appears by speech : this is unwonted 
Which now came from him. 
Pros. Thon shalt be free 
As mountain winds: but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 


Enter Atonso, SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, GON- 
ZALO, ADRIAN, FRANCISCO, and others. 


Gon. Beseech you, sir, be merry ; you have 


cause, 
So have we all, of joy ; for our escape 

Is much beyond our loss. Our hint of woe 

Ts common ; every day some sailor’s wife, 
The masters of some merchant and the mer- 


chant 
Have just our theme of woe ; but for the mir- 
acle, 


I mean our preservation, few in millions 
Can speak like us: then wisely, good sir, 
weigh 
Our sorrow with our comfort. 
Alon. Prithee, peace. 
Seb. He receives comfort like cold porridge. 
Ant. The visitor will not give him o’er so. 
Seb. Look, he’s winding up the watch of his 
wit ; by and by it will strike, 
Gon. Sir,— 
Seb. “One : tell. [offer’d, 
Gon. When every grief is entertain’d that’s 
Comes to the entertainer— 


Seb. dollar. 
Gon. Dolour comes to him, indeed: you 
have spoken truer than you purposed. 20 


Seb. You have taken it wiselier than I meant 
you should, 

Gon. Therefore, my lord,— 

Ant. Fie, what a spendthrift is he of his 
tongue! 

Alon. Iprithee, spare. 

Gon. Well, [ have done : but yet,— 

Seb. He will be talking. 


Ant. Which, of he or Adrian, for a good 
wager, first begins to crow ? 

Seb. The old cock. 30 

Ant. The cockerel. 

Seb. Done. The wager ? 

Ant. A laughter. 


Seb. A match! 

Adr. Though this island seem to be 
desert,— - 

Seb. Ha, ha, ha! So, you’re paid, * 


Adr, Uninhabitable and almost inacces- 
sible,— 

Seb. Yet,— 

Adr, Yet,— 

Ant. He could not miss’t. 40 

Adr. It mustneeds be of subtle, tender and 


delicate temperance. 
Ant. Temperance was a delicate wench. 
Seb. Ay, and a subtle ; as he most learn- 
edly delivered. 
dr, The air breathes upon us here most 
sweetly. 
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Seb. As if it had lungs and rotten ones, 
Ant. Oras ’twere perfumed by a fen. 
Gon. Here is everything advantageous to 


Ant. True ; save means to live. 

Seb. Of that there’s none, or little. 

Gon. How lush and lusty the grass looks ! 
how green’! 

Ant. The ground indeed is tawny. 

Seb. With an eye of green in’t. 

Ant. He misses not much. 

Seb. No; he doth but mistake the truth 
totally. « 

Gon. But the rarity of it is——which is in- 
deed almost beyond credit,— 

Seb. As many vouched rarities are. 

Gon. That our garments, being, as they 


* were, drenched in the sea, hold notwithstand- 


ing their freshness and glosses, being rather 
new-dyed than stained with salt water. 

Ant. If but one of his pockets could speak, 
would it not say he lies ? Pee 

Seb. Ay, or very falsely pocket up his re- 

Gon. Methinks’ our garments are now as 
fresh as when we put them on first in Afric, 
at the marriage of the king’s fair daughter 
Claribel to the | King of Tunis. 71 

Seb. ’Twas a sweet marriage, and we pros- 
per well in our return. 

Adr. Tunis was never graced before with 
such a paragon to their queen. 

Gon. Not since widow Dido’s time. 

Ant, Widow! a pox o’ that! How came 
that widow in? widow Dido! 

Seb. Whatif he had said ‘ widower Mneas’ 
too? Good Lord, how you take it ! 

Adr. ‘Widow Dido’ said you ? you make 
me study of that : she was of Carthage, not of 
Tunis. 

Gon. This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. 

Adr. . Carthage ? 

Gon. I assure you, Carthage. 

Seb. His word is more than the miraculous 
Pi he hath raised the wall and houses too. 

nt. pat impossible matter will he make 
eas next ? 

eb. I think he will carry this island home 
in his pocket and give it his son for an apple. 

Ant. And, sowing the kernels of it in the 
sea, bring forth more islands. 

Gon. “Ay. 

Ant. Why, in good time. 

Gon. Sir, we were talking that our gar- 
ments seem now as fresh as when we were at 
Tunis at the marriage of your daughter, who 
is now queen. 

Ant. And the rarest that e’er came there. 

Seb. Bate, I beseech you, widow Dido. 100 

Ant. O, widow Dido ay, widow Dido. 

Gon. Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as the 
first day I wore it ? I mean, in a sort. 

‘Ant. That sort was well fished for. 

Gon. When I wore it at your daughter’s 


‘marriag eo? 


vies Yon cram these words into mine ears 


The stomach of my sense. Would I had never 
Married my daughter there! for, coming 
thence, 
My son is lost and, in my rate, she too, 
Who is so far from Italy removed 110 
I ne’er again shall see her. O thou mine heir 
Of Naples and of Milan, what strange fish 
Hath rade his meal on thee ? 
Fran, Sir, he may live- 
I saw him beat the surges under him, . 
And ride upon their backs ; he trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him ; his bold 
head 
’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore, that o'er his wave-worn basis 
bow’d, 120 
As stooping to relieve him ; I not doubt 
He came alive to land. 
Alon. No, no, he’s gone, ° 
Seb. Sir, you may thank yourself for this 
great loss, 
That would not bless our Europe with your 
daughter, 
But rather lose her to an. African ; 
Where she at least is banish’d from your eye, 
Who hath cause to wet the grief on’t. 
Alon. Prithee, peace. 
Seb. You were kneel’d to and importuned 
otherwise 
By all of us, and the fair soul herself 129 
Weigh’d between loathness and obedience, at 
Which end o’ the beam should bow. We have 
lost your son, 
I fear, for ever ; Milan and Naples have 
More widows in them of this business’ making 
Than we bring men to comfort them : 
The fault’s your own. 
Alon. So is the dear’st 0’ the loss. 
Gon. My lord Sebastian, 
The truth you speak doth lack some ceut 
ness 
And time to speak it in : you rub the sore, 
When you should bring the plaster. 
Seb. Very well. 
Ant. And most chirurgeonly. 140 
Gon. Itis foul weather in us all, good sir, 


' When you are cloudy. 


Seb. Foul weather ? Nas 
Ant. Very foul. 
ue sagt I plantation of this isle, my 


ae ve? id sow’t with nettle-seed, 
Or docks, or mallows, 
Gon ae were the king on’t, what would 
G) 
Seb. ’Scape being drunk for want of wine. 
Gon, I the commonwealth 1 would by con- 
traries 
Execute all things ; for no kind of traffic 
Would [ admit ; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known; riches, poy verty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 
No use of metal. corn. or wine, or oil ; 
Qo: 
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Y No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 
; And women too, but. innocent and pure ; 


.No sovereignty ;— 

Seb. Yet he would be king on’t. 

‘Ant. The latter end of his commonwealth 
forgets wpe beginning. 

‘on. All things i in common nature should 
‘2 produce 

Without sweat or endeavor : treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any en- 


gine, 
Would [ not have ; but nature should bring 
forth, 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 
Seb. No marrying ’mong his subjects ? 
Ant. None, man; all idle: whores and 
knayes. [sir, 
Gon. I would with such perfection govern, 
aoe the golden age. 


Ant. 
Gon. 


God save his majesty! 
Long live Gonzalo ! 
And,—do you mark me, sir? 
eh Prithee, no more : thou dost talk no- 
thing to me. 171 
Gon. I do well believe your highness ; and 
did it to minister occasion to these gentlemen, 
who are of such sensible and nimble lungs that 
they always use to langh at nothing. 
Ant. *Twas you we laughed at. 
: Gon. Who in this kind of merry fooling am 
~ ——s nothing to you: so you may continue and 
laugh at nothing still. 
Ant. What a blow was there given ! 
Seb. An it had not fallen flat-long. 
Gon. You are gentlemen of brave metal ; 
ye you would lift the moon out of her sphere, if 
she would continue in it five weeks without 
changing. 


180 


Enter ARIEL, invisible, playing solemn music. 
Seb. We would so, and then go a bat-fowl- 


ing. 
“Ant. Nay, good my lord, be not angry. 
Gon. No, I warrant you ; I will not adven- 


ture my discretion so weakly. Will youlaugh 
me asleep, for 1 am very heavy ? 


Ant. Go sleep, and hear us. 190 
. [All sleep except Alon., Seb., and Ant. 
: Alon. “alone all so soon asleep ! !T wish mine 


Would, ‘with themselves, shut up my rae. 


I 
They are inclined to do so. 
Seb. Please you, sir, 
Do not omit the heavy offer of it : 
It seldom visits sorrow ; when it doth, 
It is a comforter, 
Ant. We two, my lord, 
Will guard your person ’ while you take your 


And Sarat your safety. 
Alon. Thank you. Wondrous heavy. 
[Alonso sleeps. Exit Ariel. 
Seb. What a strange drowsiness possesses 
them! 


pte It is the quality o’ the so 
e 


200 
Doth it not then our ees sink? I ba not 
Myself disposed to sleep. 
Ant Nor I; my spirits are nimble, 
They “vell together all, ‘a8 by consent ; 


They oy d, as by a thunder-stroke, What 
might, 

Worthy Sebastian ? O, what might ?—No 
more :— 


Aud yet me ‘thinks I see it in thy face, 
What thou shouldst be : the occasion speaks 


thee, and 
My strong imagination sees a crown bs 
Dropping upon thy head. . 
Seb. What, art thou waking ? F 
Ant. Do you not hear me speak ? , 
Seb. . I do ; and surely 
It is a sleepy language and thou speak’ st 211 
Out of thy sleep. What is it thou didst say-? 
This is a strange repose, to be asleep 4 
With eyes wide open ; eset speaking, 
moving, 


And yet so fast asleep. 
Ant Noble Sebastian, 
Thou ‘Tet’st thy fortune sleep—die, rather 3 
wink’st 


_ Whiles thou art waking. 


Seb. Thou dost snore distinctly ; 
There’s meaning in thy snores. 
Ant. Tam more serious than my custom : 


you 
Must be so too, if heed me ; which todo 220 
Trebles thee o’er. 


Seb. Well, I am standing water. 
Ant. I'll teach you how to flow. 
Seb. Do so ; to ebb 


Bereaery sloth instructs me. 


0, 

If you but knew how you the purpose cherish 
Whiles thus you mock it ! how, in stripping it, 
You more invest it! Ebbing men, indeed, 
Most often do so near the bottom run 
By their own fear or sloth. 

Seb. Prithee, say on : P| 
The setting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 
A matter from thee, and a birth indeed 230 
Which throes thee much to yield, 

Ant. Thas, sir : 
Although this lord of weak remembrance, 


this, 
Who shall be of as little memory 
When he is earth’d, hath here almost per- 
suaded,— 
For he’s a spirit of persuasion, only 
Sangin te persuade,—the king his son’s 


Tis as enable that he’s undrown’d 

As he that sleeps here swims. - me 
Seb. I have no hope : 

That he’s undrown’d. ‘- 
Ant O, out of that ‘no hope’ t 

What reat hope have you ! no hope that “a 


Kawener Wily 80 high a hope that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 


- But doubt discovery there. Will you grant 
: with me “ 
That Ferdinand is drown’d ? 
a He’s gone. 
¢ Then, tell me, 
F. Who’ ¥ the next heir of Naples ? 
_ Seb. Claribel. 
Ant. She that is queen of Tunis ; she that 
dwells 
Ten leagues beyond man’s life ; she that from 
Naples 
Can have no note, unless the sun were post— 
The man i?’ the moon’s too slow—till new-born 
chins 
Be rough and razorable; she that—from 
whom ? 250 
_ | Weall were sea-swallow’d, though some cast 


. 


again, 
And by that destiny to perform an act 
Whereof what’s past is prologue, what to come 
b In yours and my discharge. 
‘Seb. What stuff is this ! how say you ? 
*Tis tne ay brother’s daughter’s queen of 


So is aie Teel of Naples ; ’twixt which regions 
There is some space. 

Ant. A space whose every cubit 
Seems to cry out, ‘ How shall that Claribel 
Measure us back to Naples? Keep in Tunis, 
And let Sebastian wake.’ Say, this were death 
That now hath seized them ; why, they were 

no worse 261 
“% Than now they are. There be that can rule 
ri, Naples 
r As well as he that sleeps ; lords that can prate 
As amply and unnecessarily 
As this Bongal: I myself could make 
Ac hough of as deep chat, O, that you bore 

e mind that I do! whata sleep were this 

Do you understand 


s 


For your advancement ! 


me 
{ Seb. Methinks I do. 
4 Ant. And how does your content 
P - Tender your own good fortune ? 
Se Iremember 270 
, You did supplant your brother Prospero. 
a Ant True : 
= And Took how well my garments sit upon me ; 
q Much feater than before : 
yauts 
Were then my fellows ; now they are my men. 
Seb. But, for your conscience ? 
, Ant. ‘Ay, sir; where lies that ? if ’twere a 
x =. kibe, 
“Twould put me to my slipper: but I feel not 
This deity in my bosom : twenty consciences, 
That stand twixt me and Milan, candied be 


my brother’ 8 ser- 


they 
And melt ere they molest! Here lies your 
brother, 280 


No better than the earth he lies upon, 

If he were that which now he’s like, that’s 
dead ; [of it, 

Whom I, ‘with this obedient steel, three inches 

= Can lay to bed for evet ; whiles you, doing 

us, 
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To the perpetual wink for aye might put 

This ancient morsel, this Sir Prudence, who 

Should not upbraid our course. For all the 
rest, 

They'll take suggestion as a cat laps milk ; 

They’ll tell the clock to any business that 

We say befits the hour. 

Seb. Thy case, dear friend, 290 
Shall be my precedent ; as thou got’st Milan, 
Pll come by Naples. Draw thy sword ; one 

stroke 
Shall] ee ane from the tribute which thou 


And I the hae shall love thee. 

Ant. Draw together ; 
And when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
To fall it on Gonzalo, 

Sed. O, but one word. [They talk apart. 


Re-enter ARIEL, invisible. 


Ari, My master through his art foresees 
the danger 
That you, his friend, are in; and sends me 
forth— 
For else his project dies—to keep them living. 
[Sings in Gonzalo’s ear. 


While you here do snoring lie, 300 
Open-eyed conspiracy 
His time doth take. 
If of life you keep a care, 
Shake off slumber, and beware : 
Awake, awake ! 


Ant, Then let us both be sudden. 

Gon. Now, good angels 
Preserve the king. They wake. 

Alon, Why, how now ? ho, awake! Why 


are you drawn ? 
a pereters this ghastly looking ? 
Gor What's the matter ? 
Seb. Whiles we stood here securing 1 
ropose 310 
Even ae we heard a hollow burst of bellow- 


did’t not wake 


ing 
Like <a or rather lions : 


It tes mine ear most terribly. 
Alon. I heard nothing, - 
Ant. O, *twas.a din to fright a monster's 
ear, 
To make an earthquake ! sure, it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. 
Alon, Heard you this, Gonzalo ? 
Gon. Upon mine honor, sir, I heard a hum- 


ming, 
And yee a strange one too, which did awake 


ishaked you, sir, and cried: as mine eyes 
open’d, 

I saw their weapons drawn: there was a noise, 

That’s verily. ’Tis best we stand upon our 


guard, 321 
Or that we quit this place ; let’s draw our 
weapons, 
Alon. bead off this ground ; and let's make 
further search 
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For my poor son. 
Gon. Heavens keep him from these beasts! 
For he is, sure, i’ the island. 
Lead away. 
Prospero my lord: shall know what I 
have done: 
- So, king, go safely on to seek thy son. 
[Exeunt. 


Scene II. Another part of the island. 


Enter CALIBAN with a burden of wood. A 
noise of thunder heard. 


Cal. All the infections that the sun sucks 
up 

From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall and 
make him 

By inch-meal a disease! His spirits hear me 

And yet I needs must curse. But they’ll nor 


pinch, 
Fright me with urchin-shows, pitch me i’ the 


mire, 
Nor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid ’em ; but 
For every trifle are they set upon me ; 
Sometime like apes that mow and chatter at 
me 
And after bite me, then like hedgehogs which 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way angl mount 11 
Their pricks at my footfall ; sometime am L 
All wound with adders who with cloven 
tongues 
Do hiss me into madness. 


Enter TRINCULO, 

: Lo. now, lo! 
Here comes a spirit of his, and to torment me 
For bringing wood in slowly. [ll fall flat ; 
Perchance he will not mind me. 

Trin. Here’s neither bush nor shrub, to 
bear off any weather at all, and another storm 
brewing ; I hear it sing i’ the wind; yond 
same black cloud, yond huge one,-looks like a 
fowl bombard that would shed his liquor. . If 
it should thunder as it did before, | know not 
where to hide my head: yond same cloud 
cannot choose but fall by pailfuls. What haves 
we here? a man ora fish ? dead or alive? A 
fish : he swells like a fish ; a very ancient and 
fish-like smell ; a kind of not of the newest 
Poor-John. A strange tish! Were! in Eng- 
land now, as once [ was, and had but this fish 
painted, not a holiday fool there but would 
give a piece of silver : there would this mon- 
ster make a man; any strange beast there 
makes a man: when they will not give a doit 
~ to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten 
to see a dead Indian. Legged like a man! 
and his fins like arms! Warm o’ my troth ! 
I do now let loose my opinion ; hold it no 
longer: this is no fish, but an islander, that 
hath lately suffered by a thunderbolt. [Thun- 
der.| Alas, the storm is come again ! my best 
way is to creep under his gaberdine; there 
ig no other shelter hereabouts ; misery ac- 
quaints a man witli strange bed-fellows. I 
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- Yet a tailor might scratch her where’er she did - 


eS 


will here shroud till the dregs of the storm be : 
past. : 


Enter StErHANo, singing: a bottle in his 
hand. 
I shall no more to sea, to sea, 
Here shall | die ashore— 


This is a very scurvy tune to sing at a man’s 
t uneral : well, here’smy comfort. [Drinks. 
Sings. - 
The master, the swabber, the boatswain and I, 
The gunner and his mate 
Loved Mall, Meg and Marian and Margery, 50. 
But none of us cared for Kate ; 
For she had a tongue with a tang, 
Would ery to a sailor, Go hang ! 
She loved not the savor of tar nor of pitch, 


Ste. 


itch : 
Then to sea, boys, and let her go hang ! 


This is a scurvy tune too : but here’s my com- 


fort, [Drinks. 
Ca’. Do not torment me: Oh! 
Sic. What's the matter? Have we devils 


here? Do you put tricks upou’s with savages 
and men of Ind, ha? I have not seaped 
drowning to be afeard now of yonr four legs ; 
for it hath been said, As proper a man as ever 
went on fonr legs cannot make him give 
ground.; and it shall be said so again while 
Stephano breathes at’s nostrils. 

Cal. The spirit torments me ; Oh ! 

Ste. This is some monster of the isle with 
four legs, who hath got, as I take it, an agne. 
Where the devil should he learn our language? 
I will give him some relief, if it -be but for 
that. If I can recover him and keep him tame 
and get to Naples with him, he’s a present for 
any emperor that ever trod on neat’s leather. 

Cal. Do not torment me, prithee 3 I’ll bring 
my wood home faste1. 7 

Ste. He’s in his fit now and does not talk 
after the wisest. He shall taste of my bottle : 
if he have never drunk wine afore, it will go 
near to remove his fit. If I can recover him 
and keep him tame, I will hot take too much 
for him ; he shall pay for him that hath him, 
and that soundly. 

Cal. Thou dost me yet but little hurt; thou 
wilt anon, I know it by thy trembling : now 
Prosper works upon thee. ‘ 

Ste. Come on your ways ; open your mouth; 
here is that which will give labguage to yon, 
cat: open your mouth ; this will shake your 
shaking, I can tell you, and that soundly: you 
cannot tell who’s your friend: open your 
chaps again, 

rin. LIshould know that voice : it should 
be—but he is drowned ; and these are devils : 
O defend me! . 

Ste. Four legs and two voices : a most del- 
icate monster! His forward voice now'is te — 
speak well of his friend ; his backward voice 
is to utter foul speeches and to detract, If all 
the wine in my bottle will recover him, I will 
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help his ague, Come. Amen! I -will pour 
some in thy other mouth. 

Trin. Stephano! 100 

Ste. Doth thy other mouth call me? Mercy, 
mercy! This is a devil, and no monster: I 
will leave him ; I have no long spoon. 

Trin. ‘Stephano! Ifthou beest Stephano, 
touch me and speak tome: for Iam Trinculo 
—be not afeard—thy good friend Trinculo. 

Ste. If thou beest Trinculo, come forth : 
Til pull thee by the lesser legs: if any be 
Trinculo’s legs, these are they. Thou art very 
Trineulo indeed ! How camest thou to be the 
Bloge of this moon-calf ? can he vent Trincu- 

los ? 

Trin. Ltook him to be killed witha thun- 
der-stroke. But art thon not drowned, Ste- 
phano ? I hope now thou art not drowned. 

s the storm overblown ? I hid me under the 
dead moon-calf’s gaberdine for fear of the 
storm. And art thou living, Stephano? O 
Stephano, two Neapolitans.’scaped ! 

Ste. Prithee, do not turn me about; my 
stomach is not constant. 

Cal. [Aside] These be fine things, an if 

they be not sprites. 121 
That's a brave god and bears celestial liquor. 
T will kneel to him. 

Sie. How didst thou ’scape? How camest 
thou hither? swear by this bottle how thou 
camest hither. I escaped upon & butt of sack 
which the sailors heaved o’erboard, by this 

-bottle ; which [ made of the bark of a tree 
with mine own hands since I was cast ashore. 

Cal. Vl swear upon that bottle to be thy 


- true oie ; for the liquor is not earthly. 


Ste. Here ; swear then how theu escapedst 

Trin. Swum ashore, man, like a duck: I 
can swin like a duek, [’ll be sworn. ° 

Ste. Here, kiss the book. Though thou 
canst swim like a duck, thou art made like a 


Se. 

Trin. O Stephano, hast any more of this ? 

Ste. The whole butt, man: my cellar is in 
a rock by the sea-side where my wine is hid. 
How now, moon-calf ! how does thine ague ? 

Cal. Hast thou not dropp’d from heaven ? 

Ste. Outo’ the moon, I do assure thee: I 
was the man i’ the moon when time was. 

Cal. i hayeseen thee in her and I do adore 

thee: 

My mistress show’d me thee and thy dog and 


thy bush. 

Ste, Goins, swear to that; kiss the book : 
I will furnish it anon with new contents: swear. 

Trin. By this good light, this is a very 
shallow monster! Lafeard of him! <A very 
weak monster! The man i’ the moon! A 
most poor credulous monster! Well drawn, 
monster, in good sooth! 

Cal. Yllshow thee every fertile inch o’ th’ 


island ; 
And I will kiss thy foot :-I prithee, be my god. 
_ Trin. By this light, a most perfidious end 
drunken monster ! when ’s god’s asleep, he’ll 
ie, : 
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Cal. T’llkiss thy foot ; I’ll swear myself thy 
subject, 
Ste. Come on then ; down, and swear. 
Trin. I shall laugh myself to death at this 
puppy-headed monster. A most scurvy mon- 
ster! I could find in my heart to beat him,— 
Ste. Come, kiss. 161 
Trin. But that the poor monster’sin drink: 
an abominable monster ! 
Cal. Yl show thee the best springs ; Pll 
pluck thee berries ; 
Tl fish for thee and get thee wood enough. 
A plague upon the tyrant that I serve ! : 
Tll bear him no more sticks, but follow thee, 
Thou wondrous man. 
Trin. A most ridiculous monster, to make 
a wonder of a poor drunkard ! 170 
Cal. I prithee, let me bring thee where 
crabs grow ; 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts; 
Show thee a jay’s nest and instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmoset ; I’ll bring thee 
To clustering filberts and sometimes I'll get 


thee 
Young scamels from the rock. Wilt thou go 
with me ? 
Ste. I prithee now, lead the way without 


any more talking. Trinculo, the king and all 
our company else being drowned, we will 
inherit here: here ; bear my _ bottle: fellow 
Trinculo, we'll fillhim by and by again. 
Cal. [Sings drunkenly 
Farewell, master ; farewell, farewell ! 
Trin. A howling monster: a drunken 
monster ! 
Cal. No more dams I’ll make for fish ; 
Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring ; ‘ 
Nor scrape trencher, nor wash dish : 
*Ban, ’Ban, Cacaliban 
Has anew master : geta new man. 
Freedom, hey-day! hey-day, freedom ! free- 
dom, hey-day, freedom ! 191 
Ste. O brave monster ! Lead the way. 
[Exeunt. 


ACT I. 
Scrnze I. Before ProsrEero’s cell. 
Enter FERDINAND, bearing a log. 


Fer. There be some sports are painful, and 

their labor 

Delight in them sets off: some kinds of base- 
ness. 

Are nobly undergone and most poor matters 

Point to rich ends. .This my mean task 

Would be as heavy to meas odious, but 

The mistress which I serve quickens what's 
dead j 

And makes my labors pleasures: O, she is 

Ten times more gentle than her father’s crab* 


e 
And he’s composed of harshness. I must re» 
move 
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Some thousands of these logs and pile them up, 
na sore injunction : my sweet mistress 
eon when she sees me work, and says, such 
baseness 
Had never like executor. I forget: 
But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my 


labors, 
{Most busy lest, when I do it. 


Enter MrRANDA ; and PROSPERO at a distance, 
unseen. 

Alas, now, pray you, 

work not so hard : I would the lightning tnd 

Burnt up those logs that you are enjoin’d to 


pile 
Pray, set it down and rest yon: 


when this 
burns, 
Twill weep for having wearied you. My 
father 


Is hard at study ; pray now, rest yourself ; 20 
He’ ; sole for these three hours. 
O most dear mistress, 

The : aia will set before I shall discharge 
-What I must strive to do. 

Mir. If you'll sit down, 
Til bear your logs the while : pray, give me 

that ; 

Tll carry it to the pile. 

Fer, No, precious creature ; 
I had rather crack my sinews, break my back, 
Than you should such dishonor undergo, 
While I sit lazy by. 

Mir. It would become me 
As well as it does you: and I should do it 
With much more ease ; for my good will is to 


it, 
And yours it is against. 
Pros. Poor worm, thou art infected ! 
This visitation shows it. 
Mir. You look wearily. 
Fer, No,noble mistress ; ’tis fresh morning 
with me 
~When you are by at night. I do beseech you— 
Chiefly that I might set it inmy prayers— 
What is your name ? 
Mir. Miranda.—O my father, 
I have broke your hest to say so ! 
Admired Miranda ! 
bidaed the top of admiration ! worth 
What’s dearest to the world! Full many a 


lady 
T have eyed with best regard and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into ee 
age 4 
Brought my too diligent ear : for several virtues 
Haye [ liked several women ; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed 
And put it to the foil : but you, O you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best ! 
Mir. I do not know 
One of my sex ; no woman’s face remember, 
Save, from my glass, mine own ; nor have I 
seen 
More that [ may call men Mise you, good friend, 


And my dear father : how features are abroad, 

Lam skilless of ; but, by my modesty, 

The jewel in ‘my dower, I would not Wish 

Any companion in the world but you, 

Nor can imagination form a shape, 

Besides yourself, to like of, But I prattle 

Something too wildly and my father’s precepts 

I therein do forget. 
Fer. Iam in my condition 

A prince, Miranda ; I dothink,aking; 60 

I would, not so !—and would no more endure 

This wooden slavery than to suffer 


The flesh- ay blow my mouth. Hear my soul. 


speak 
The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service ; there resides, 
To make me slave to it ; and for your sake 
Am I this patient log-man. 
Mir. Do you love me? 
Fer. O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this 
sound 
And crown what I profess with kind event 
If I speak true! if hollowly, invert 
What best is boded me to mischief! I 
Beyond all limit of what else i’ the world 
Do love, prize, honor you. 
Mir. Tam a fool 
To weep at what I am glad of. 
Pros. Fair encounter 
Oftwo most rare affections! Heavens rain 


grace 
On that which breeds betweén ’em ! 
Fer. Wherefore weep you ? 
Mir. At mine unworthiness that dare not 
offer 
What I desire to give, and much less take 
What I shall,dieto want. But this is trifling 


And all the more it seeks to hide itself, 36 
The bigger bee it shows. Hence, "bashful 
cunning 


And prompt - Raney and holy innocence! 
lam your wife, if you will marry me ; 
If not, I’ll die your maid : to be your fellow 
You may deny me ; but I'll be your servant, 
Whether you will or no. 

mistress, dearest ; 


My husband, then ? 
Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e’er of freedom : here’s ae hale 
Mir. And mine, with my heart in’t 
now farewell 
Till half an hour hence. 
Fer, A thousand thousand ! 
[Exeunt Fer. and Mir. severally. 
Pros. So glad of this as they I cannot be, 
Who are surprised withal ; but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. Pll to my boo 
For yet ere supper-time must I perform 
Much business appertaining. 


Scene IL. Another part of the island. 
Enter CALIBAN, STEPHANO, and TRINCULO. 
Ste. Tell not me ; when the butt is out, we 


Fer. My 
end r thus humble ever. 


will drink water ; not a drop before : hens ty 


i i ee, oe 


or 


aD. gk 1D 


= 


° 


ee Pe ee Toe PN pee, ee at 


bear up, and board ’em. Servant-monster, 
drink to me. 

Trin. Servant-monster! the folly of this 
island! They say there’s but five upon this 
isle : we are three of them ; if th’ other two 
be brained like us, the state totters. 

Ste. Drink, servant-monster, when I bid 
thee : thy eyes are almost set in thy head. 10 

Trin. Where should they be set else ? he 
were a brave monster indeed, if they were set 
in his tail. 

Ste. My man-monster hath drown’d his 
tongue in sack : for my part, the sea cannot 
drown me ; I swam, ere I could recover the 
shore, five and thirty leagues off andon. By 
this light, thou shalt be my lieutenant, mon- 
ster, or my standard. 

Trin. Your lieutenant, if yon list ; he’s no 
standard. 20 

Ste. We’ll not run, Monsieur Monster. 

Trin.- Nor go neither ; but you'll lie like 
dogs and yet say nothing neither. 

yte. Moon-calf, speak once in thiy life, if 


_ thon beest a good moon-calf. 


Cal, How does thy honor? Let me lick thy 


shoe. 
Pll not serve him.; he’s not valiant. 


Trin. Thou liest, most ignorant monster : 
Lam in case to justle a constable. Why, thou 
deboshed fish, thou, was there ever man a 


‘coward that hath drunk so much sack as I 


to-day ? Wilt thou tell a monstrous lie, being 
but half a fish and half a monster ? 

Cal. Lo, how he mocks me! wilt thou let 
him, my lord? 

Trin. ‘Lord’ quoth he! That a monster 
should be such a natural! 

Cal. Lo, lo, again! bite him to death, I 
prithee. 

Ste. Trinculo, keep a good tongué in your 
head: if you prove a mutineer,—the next tree | 
The poor monster’s my subject and he shall 
not suffer indignity. 

Cal. Lthank my noble lord. Wilt thou be 
pleased to hearken once again to the suit I 
made to thee? 

Ste. Marry, willl: kneel and repeat it ; I 
will stand, and so shall Trinculo. 


Enter ARIEL, invisible. 


Cai, As {I told thee before, I am subject toa 
eat, a sorcerer, that by his cunning hath 

eated me of the island. 50 
. Ari. Thou liest. 

Cal. Thouliest, thou jesting monkey, thou: 
Iwould my valiant master would destroy thee! 
I do not lie. 

Ste. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more 
in’s tale, by this hand, I will supplant some of 
your teeth. 

Trin. Why, I said nothing. 

Ste. Mum, then, and vo more. Proceed. 

Cal. Isay, by sorcery he got this isle ; 60 
From me he got it. If thy greatness will 
Revenge it on him,—for iso thou darest, 
But thing dare not,— 
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Ste. 
Cal. 


That’s most certain. 
peney shalt be lord of it and I'll serve 
thee. 

Ste. How now shall this be compassed ? 
Canst thou bring me to the party ? 

Cal. Yea, yea, my lord : I'll yield him thee 

asleep, 

Where thou mayst knock a nail into his head. 
Ari. Thou liest ; thou canst not. 70 
Cal. What a pied ninny’s this! Thou 

scurvy patch ! 

I do beseech thy greatness, give him blows 

And take his bottle from him : when that’s 

gone 

He shall drink nought but brine ; for I’ll not 

show him 

Where the quick freshes are. 

Ste. Trinculo, run into no further danger : 
interrupt the monster one word further, and, 
by this hand, Pll turn my mercy out o’ doors 
and make a stock-fish of thee. 

Trin. Why, what did I? I did nothing. 
Vl go farther off. 81 

Ste. Didst thou not say he lied ? 

Ari, Thou liest. 

Ste. Dol so? take thou that. [Beats Trin.] 
As you like this, give me the lie another time. 

Trin. I did not give the lie. Out o’ your 
wits and hearing too? A pox o’ your bottle ! 
this can sack and drinking do. 
your monster, and the devil take your fingers! 

Cal. Ha, ha, ha! 

Ste. Now, forward with your tale. Prithee, 
stand farther off. 

Cal. Beat him enough : after a little time 
Tl beat him too. 

Ste. Stand farther. Come, proceed. 

Cal. Why, as I told thee, ’tis a custom with 


im, 

I th’ afternoon to sleep: there thou mayst 
brain him, 

Having first seized his books, or with a log 

Batté¥ his skull, or paunch him with a stake, 

Or eut his wezand with thy knife: Remember 

First to possess his books ; for without them 

He’s but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 101 

One spirit to command : wey all do hate him 

As rootedly as I. Burn but his books. 

He has brave utensils,—for so he calls them,— 

Which, when he has a house, he’! deck withal. 

And that most deeply to consider is 

The beauty of his daughter ; he himself 

Calls her a nonpareil : I never saw a woman, 

But only Sycorax my dam and she ; 

But she as far surpasseth Sycorax 110 


As great’st does least. 
te, 

Cal. Ay, lord ; she will become thy bed, I 

warrant. 
And bring thee forth brave brood, 

Ste. Monster, I will kill this man: his 
daughter and I will be king and queen,—save 
our graces !—and Trinculo and thyself shall 
be viceroys. Dost thou like the plot, Trinculo? 

Trin. Excellent. 

Ste. Give me thy hand : lam sorry I beat 


Is it so brave a lass ? 


A murrain on _ 
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thee ; but, while thou livest, keep a good 
‘ tongue in thy head. 121 
Cal. Within this half hour will he be 
asleep 
nee thou Gesiroy him then ? 
Ay,.on mine honor. 
nek This will I tell my master, 
Cal. Thou makest me merry ; Lam full of 
pleasure ; 
Let us be jocund : will you troll the catch 
You taught me but while-ere ? 


Ste. At thy request, monster, I will do 
Treason, any reason. Come on, Trinculo, let 
us sing [Sings. 


‘Pout’ em and scout *em 
And scout’em and flout ’em ; 
Thought is free. 
Cal, That’s.not the tune. 
[Ariel plays the tune on a tabor and pipe. 
Ste. What is this same ? 
Trin. This is the tune of our catch, played 
by the picture of Nobody. 
Ste. If thou beest a man, show thyself in 


thy likeness : if thou beest a devil, take’t as 
thon list. 
Trin. _O, forgive me my sins ! 


Ste. He that dies pays all debts: I defy 
thee, Mercy upon us! 141 
Cal. Artthou afeard ? 
Ste. No, monster, not I. 
Cal. Be not afeard; the isle is full of 
noises, [hurt not. 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and sometime 
voices 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again: and then, in 


- dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open and show 
riches 150 


Ready to drop upon me, that, when I waked, 
I cried to dream again. 
* Ste. This will prove a brave kingdom to 
me, where I shall have my musie for nothing. 
Cal. When Prospero is destroyed. 
Ste. That shall be by and by : I remember 
the story. 
Trin. The sound is going away ; let’s 
follow it. and after do our work. 
Ste Lead, monster; we'll follow. I would 
_ ITcould see this taborer ; he lays it on. 160 
Trin. Wiltcome? Yl follow, Stephano. 
[Eaeunt. 


Scene Ill. Another part of the island. 


Enter Atonso, SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, GON- 
ZALO, ADRIAN, FRANCISCO, and others. 


Gon. By’r lakin, I can go no further, sir ; 
My old bones ache : here’s amaze tro:l indeed 
Phrough forth-rights and meanders ! By your 

patience, 
Ineeds must rest me. 

Alon. Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 

Who am myself attach’d with weariness, 


To the dulling of my spirits: sit down, and 
rest. 


Even Here I will put off my hope and keep it 

No longer for my flatterer: he is drown’d 

Whom thus we stray to find, and the sea 
mocks 


Our frustrate search on land. Well, let him 


go. . 0 

Ant. [Aside to Seb.] Lam right glad that 

he’s so out of hope. 
Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolved to effect. 

Seb. [Asideto Ant.] The next advantage 
Will we take throughly. 

Ant [ Aside to Seb.] Let it be to-night ; 

For, now they are oppress’d with travel, ‘they 
Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance 
As when they are fresh. 

Seb [Aside to Ant.] I say, to-night: no 

more. [Solemn and strange music. 

Alon. What harmony is this? My good 

friends, hark ! 

Gon. Marvellous sweet music ! 4 
Enter ProsrErRo above, invisible. Enter 

several strange Shapes, bringing ix a ban- 

quet; they dance about it with gentle actions 

of salutation ; 3 and, inviting the King, &e? 

to eat, they depart. 

Alon. Give us kind eepa, heavens ! 

What were these ? 

Seb. A living drollery. Now I will beliey @ 
That there are unicorns, that in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phoenix’ throne, one 

pheenix 
At this hour reigning there. 

Ant. I'll believe both ; 
And what does else want credit, come to me, 
And Maid sworn ’tis true: travellers ne’er 

i 
Though fools at home condemn ’em. 

Gon. If in Naples 

I should report this now, would they believe 


me ? 
If I should say, I saw such islanders— 
For, certes, these are people of the island—30 
Who, though they are of monstrous shape, yet, 
note, 
Their manners are more gentle-kind than of 
Our hunan generation you shall find 
Many, nay, almost any. 


Pros. [Aside] Honest lord, 
Thou hast said well ; for some of you there 
present 
Are worse than devils. 
Alon. I cannot too much muse 
Such shapes, such gesture and such sonny 
expressing, 


Although they want the use of tongue, a kind 
Of excellent dumb discourse. 


Pros. [Aside] Praise in departing. 
Fran, They vanish’d strangely. 
Seb No matter, since 40 


They have left their viands behind ; for we 
have stomachs, 
Will’t please you taste of what is here ? 
Alon, ' Not 
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Gon. Faith, sir, you need not fear. When 
F we were boys, 
Who would believe that there were moun- 


taineers 

Dew-lapp’d like bulls, whose .throats had 
hanging at ’em 

_ Wallets of flesh ? or that there were such 


men 
Whose heads stood in their breasts ? which 
- now we find , 
Each putter-out of five for one will bring us 
Good warrant of. 
o Jon. I will stand to and feed, 
Although my last : no matter, since I feel 50 
The best is past. . Brother, my lord the duke, 
Stand to and do as we. 


Thunder and lightning. Enter Arrex, like a 
_harpy ; claps his wings upon the table ; and, 
with a quaint device, the bunquet vanishes. 
Ari, You are three menof sin, whom 
Destiny, 
That hath to instrument this lower world 
And what is in’t, the never-surfeited sea 
Hath cafised to belch up you; and on this 


island 
Where man doth not inhabit; you ’mongst 


men 
Being most unfit to live. I have made you 


mad ; 
And even with such-like valor men hang and 
wi 
Their proper selves, 
[Alon., Seb. &c. draw their swords. 
You fools ! and my fellows 60 
Are ministers of Fate : the elements, 
Of whom your swords are temper’d, may as 


wel 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock’d-at 
stabs * 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
One dowle that’s in my plume: my fellow- 
ministers 
Are like invulnerable. If you could hurt, 
Your swords are now too massy for your 
strengths 
And will not be uplifted. But remember— 
For that’s my business to you—that you three 
From Milan ‘did supplant good Prospero ;- 70 
Exposed unto the sea, which hath requit it, 
Him ens innocent child : for which foul 
le 


The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have . 

_Incensed the seas and shores, yea, all the 
creatures, ; 

Against yourpeace. Thee of thyson, Alonso, 

They have bereft ; and do pronounce by me : 

___ Lingering perdition, worse than any death 

_ Can be at once, shall step by step attend 
You and your ways ; whose wrathsto guard 


you from— 
Which here, in this most desolate isle, else 
falls 80 


¥ ‘a 
Upon your heads—is nothing but heart-sorrow 
_ And a clear life ensuing, 


He vanishes-in thunder ; then, to soft music, 
enter the Shapes again, and dance, with 
mocks and. mows, and carrying out the table. 


Pros. Bravely the figure of this harpy 
hast thou 
Perform’d, my Ariel ; a grace it had, devour- 


ing : 

Of my instruction hast thou nothing bated 

In what thou hadst to say : so, with good life 
And observation strange, my meaner minis- 


ters 
Their several kinds have done. My high 
charms work 
And these mine enemies are all knit up 
In their distractions; they now are in my 
q 


2 power ; 
And in these fits I leave them, while I visit 
Young Ferdinand, whom they suppose is 
drown’d, 2 
Andhis and mine loved darling. [Hxit above 
‘Gon. YT the name of something holy, sir, 
why stand you 
In this strange stare ? 
Alon. O, it is monstrous, monstrous : 
Methought the billows spoke and told me of 


it ? K 
The winds did sing it to me, and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pro- 
nounced : 
The name of Prosper: it did bass my tres- 
pass. 
Therefore my son i’ the ooze is bedded, and 
Tl seek him deeper than e’er plummet 
sounded : 10: 
And with him there lie mudded. [Exit. 
Seb. But one fiend at a time, 
Pll fight their legions o’er. 
Ant, I'll be thy second. 
[Exeunt Seb. and Ant. 
Gon. All three of them are desperate: 
their great guilt, 
Like poison given to work a great time after, 
Now ’gins to bite the spirits. I do beseech 
you 
That are of suppler joints, follow them swiftly — 
And hinder them from what this ecstasy « 
oN now proyoke them to. 


r, - Follow, I pray you.  [Zeunt. 


ACT Iv. 
ScrnrI. Before PRosPERo’s cell. 
Enter PROSPERO, FERDINAND, and MIRANDA, 


Pros. If I have tooausterely punish’d you, 
Your compensation makes amends, for I 
Have given you here a thrid of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live ; who once again 
I tender to thy hand: all thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test: here, afore 

Heaven, 
I ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand, 
Do not smile at me that I boast her off, 
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For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise 
And make it halt behind her. 11 
Fer. I do believe it 

Against an oracle. 

. Pros. Then, as my gift and thine own 
acquisition 

Worthily purchased, take my daughter: but 

If thou dost break her virgin-knot before 

All sanctimonious ceremonies may 

With full and holy rite be minister’d, 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 

To make this contract'grow: but barren hate, 

Sour-eyed disdain and discord shall bestrew 20 

The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 

That you shall hate it both: therefore take 


heed, 
As Hymen’s lamps shall light you. 
Fer, As I hope 
For quiet days, fair issue and long life, 
With such love as ’tis now, the murkiest den, 
The most opportune place, the strong’st sug- 
gestion 
Our worser genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honor into lust, to take away 
The edge of that day’s celebration 
When [I shall think, or Phesbus’ steeds are 
founder’d, 30 
Or Night kept chain’d below. 
Pros. Fairly spoke. 
Sit then and talk with her ; she is thine own. 
What, Ariel ! my industrious servant, Ariel ! 


Enter ARIEL. 
Ari. What would my potent master? here 


Tam. 
Pros. Thouand thy meaner fellows your 

last service 

Did worthily perform; and I must use you 

In such another trick. Go bring the rabble, 

O’er whom I give thee power, here to this 
place: 

Incite them to quick motion ; for I must 


Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 40 


Some vanity of mine art: it is my promise, 
And they expect it from me. 
Ari. Presently ? 
Pros. Ay, with a twink. 
Ari. Before you can say ‘ come’ and ‘ go,’ 
And breathe twice and ery ‘so, so,’ 
Each one, tripping on his toe, 
Will be here with mop and mow, 
Do you love me, master ? no ? 
Pros. Dearly, my delicate Ariel. Do not 


approach 
-Till thou dost hear me call. 
Ari. Well, I conceive. [Fxit. 50 
Pros. Look thou be true; do not give 
dalliance 


Too much the rein: the strongest oaths are 


straw 
To the fire i’ the blood: be more abstemious, 
Or else, good night your vow ! 
s I warrant you, sir ; 
The white cold virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardor of my liver. 
Pros. Well. 
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Now come, my Ariel ! bring a corollary, 
Rather than want a spirit: appear, and pertly! 
No tongue ! all eyes ! be silent. [Soft music. 


Enter Tris. 


er Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich 

eas 

Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats and 
pease ; 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling 
sheep, 

And ae meads thatch’d with stover, them oo 
Keep 5; ; 

Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 

Which spongy April at thy-hest betrims, 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns : and 
thy brooni-groves, 

Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves, 

Being lass-lorn ; thy pole-clipt vineyard ; 

And thy sea-marge, sterile and rocky-hard, 

Where thon thyself dost air ;—the queen o” 
the sky, 70 

Whose watery arch and messenger am I, 

Bids thee leave these, and with her sovereign 
grace, ' 

Here on this grass-plot, in this very place, 

‘To come and sport ; her peacocks fly amain ; 

Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain 


Enter CrreEs, 
Cer, Hail, many-color’d messenger, that 


r 
Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter ; 
Who with thy saffron wings upon my flowers 
Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers, 
And with each end of thy blue bow dost 
crown : 8¢ 
My bosky acres and my unshrubb’d down, 
Rich scarf to my proud earth ; why hath thy 
neen 3 . 
Summon’d me hither, to this short-grass’d 
green ? 
Tris. A contract of true love to celebrate ; 
And some donation freely to estate 
On the blest lovers. 
Cer, Tell me, heavenly bow, 
If Venus or her son, as thou dost know, 
Do now attend the queen ? Since they did plot 
The means that dusky Dis my daughter got, 
Her and her blind boy’s scandal’d company 90 
[ have forsworn, 
Tris. Of her society 
Be not afraid : I met her deit; [son 
Cutting the clouds towards Rastee and her 
Doye-drawn with her. Here thought they to 
have done 
Some wanton charm upon this man and maid, 
Whose vows are, that no bed-right shall be 


paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted: but in vain ; 
Mars's hot minion is returned again ; 
Iler Maca aedeet 3c son has mike his arrows, 
Swears he will shoot no more but play with 


sparrows 100 


And be a boy right out. 
Cer. -High’st queen of state, 


‘Scene 1.) 


Great Juno, comes ; I know her by her gait 
Enter Jono. 


Juno. How does my bounteous sister ? Go 
with me 
To bless this twain, that they may prosperous 


e 
And honor’d in their issue. [They sing : 
Juno. Honor, riches, marriage-blessing, 
m Long continuance, and increasing, 
Hourly joys be still upon you ! 
Juno sings her blessings on yon. 
Earth’s increase, foison plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty, 
Vines and clustering bunches grow- 
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ing, 
Plants with goodly burthen bowing ; 
Spring come to you at the farthest 
In the very end of harvest ! 
Scarcity and want shall shun you ; 
Ceres’ blessing so is en you. 


Fer. This is a most majestic vision, and 

Harmonious charmingly. May I be bold 

To think these spirits ? 

Pros, Spirits, which by mine art 

I have from their confines call’d to enact 

My present fancies. 

er. Let me live here ever ; 

So rare a wonder’d father and a wife 

Makes this place Paradise. 

Juno and Ceres whisper, and send 

Tris on employment. 

Bae roe: Sweet, now, silence ! 

Juno and Ceres whisper seriously ; 

There’s something else to do: hush, and be 
mute, : 

Or else our spell is marr’d. 

Tris. You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the 

windring brooks, 

With ‘Read eiesd crowns and ever-harmless 
ooks, 

Leave erg crisp channels and on this green 
Jan 


120 


Answer your summons ; Juno does command: 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to cele- 
brate 


A contract of true love ; be not too late. 
Enter certain Nymphs. 


You sunburnt sicklemen, of August weary, 
Come hither from the furrow and be merry : 
Make holiday ; your rye-straw hats put on 

_ And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. 


Enter certain Reapers, properly habited : they 
join with the Nymphs in a graceful dance ; 
towards the end whereof PRosPERoO starts 
suddenly, and speaks; after which, to a 
Strange, hollow, and confused noise, they 
heavily vanish. 

Pros. [Aside] 1 had forgot that foul con- 
¢ spiracy 
_ Of the beast Caliban and his confederates 140 
Against my life: the minute of their plot 
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Is almost come, [To the Spirits.] Well done! 
avoid ; no more ! 
Fer, This is strange: your father’s in some 
passion 
That works him strongly, 
Mir. Never till this day 
Saw I him touch’d with anger so distemper’d. 
Pros. You do look, my son, in a moved 
sort, 
As if you were dismay’d : be cheerful, sir. 
Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. Sir, I am vex’d ; 
Bear with my weakness ; my old brain is 
troubled 2 
Be not disturb’d with my infirmity : 160 
If you be pleased, retire into my cell 
And there repose : a turn or two I’ll walk, 
To still my beating mind. 
Fer. Mir. We wish your peace. [EHxeunt. 
Pros. Come witha thought. I thank thee, 
Ariel ; come. 


Enter ARIEL. 


Thy thoughts I cleave to. What's thy 
pleasure ? 
Pros. Spirit, 
We must prepare to meet with Caliban. 
Ari. Ay, my commander: when I pre- 
sented Ceres, 
I thought to have told thee of it, but I fear’d 
Lest I might anger thee. 
Pros. Say again, where didst thou leave 
these varlets ? 170 
Ari. I told you, sir, they were red-hot 
with drinking ; 
So full of valor that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces ; beat the ground 
For kissing of their feet ; yet always bending 
Towards their project. ThenI beat my tabor ; 
At which, like unback’d colts, they prick’d 
their ears; . 
Advanced their eyelids, lifted up their noses 
As they smelt music: so I charm’d their ears 
That calf-like they my lowing follow’d through 
Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss 
and thorns, 180 
Which entered their frail shins : at last I left 


150 


Ari. 


them 
I’ the filthy-mantled pool beyond your cell, 
There dancing up to the chins, that the foul 


ake 
O’erstunk their feet. 
Pros. This was well done, my bird. 
Thy shape invisible retain thou still : 
The trumpery in my house, go bring it hither, 
For stale to catch these thieves. 
Ari. Igo, Igo. [Exit 


£ 
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THE TEMPEST. 


Pros. A devil, a bern devil, on whose 
nature 
Nurture can never stick ; on whom my pains, 
Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lost ; 190 
And as with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind cankers. I will plague them all, 
Even to roaring, : 


Re-enter Ante, loaden with glistering ap-+ 
2 parel, &c. : 


Come, hang them on this line. 


PROSPERO and ARIEL remain invisible. Enter 
CALIBAN, STEPHANO, and TRINCULO, all 
wet. 

Cat. Pray you, tread softly, that the blind 

‘mole may not 

Hear a foot fall ; we now are near his cell. 
Ste. Monster, your fairy, which you say is 

a harmless fairy, has done little better than 

played the Jack with us. 

vin. Monster, [do smell all horse-piss ; at 

which my nose is in great indignation. 200 
Ste. So is mine. Do you hear, monster ? 

If I should take a displeasure against you, 

look you,— E 
Trin. Thou wert but a lost monster. 

Cal, Good my lord, give me thy favor still. 
Be patient, for the prize I'll bring thee to 
Shall -hoodwink this mischance: therefore 

speak softly. 

All’s hush’d as mucelons yet. 

Trin. Ay, but to lose our bottles in the 

001,— 

Ste. renere is not only disgrace and dishonor 

in that, monster, but an infinite lcss. 210 
‘Trin. That's more to me than my wetting: 
yet this is your harmless fairy, monster. 

Ste. I will fetch off my bottle, though I be 
o’er ears for my labor. 


Cal. Prithee, ny king, be quiet, See’st 
thou here, : 
This is the mouth o’ the cell: no noise, and 
enter. 
Do that good mischief which may make this 
island 


Thine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 
For aye thy foot-licker. 
Ste. Give me thy hand. I do begin to have 
bloody thoughts. a 220 
Trin. O king Stephano ! O peer ! O worthy 
Stephano ! look what a wardrobe here is for 


ee 

Cal. Let it alone, thou fool ; it is but trash. 

Trin. O, ho, monster ! we know what be- 
longs to a frippery. O king Stephano ! 

Ste. Put off that gown, Trinculo ; by this 
hand, I’ll have that gown. 

Trin. ‘Thy grace shall have'it. 

Cal. The dropsy drown this fool ! what do 

you mean 230 

To dote thus on such luggage ?  Let’s alone 
And do the murder first : if he awake, 
From toe to crown he’ll fill our skins with 


’ Ste. Be you quiet, monster, Mistress line, 
is not this my jerkin? Now is the jerkin un- 
der the line: now, jerkin, you are like to lose 
your hair and prove a bald jerkin. 

Trin. Do, do: we steal by line and level; 
an’t like your grace. 240 

Ste. I thank thee for that jest ; here’s a 
garment for’t : wit shall not go unrewarded 
while lam king of this country. ‘Steal by 
line and level’ is an excellent pass of pate ; 
there’s another garment for’t. 

Trin. 
your fingers, and away with the rest. * 
Cal. I will have none on’t : we shall lose 

our time, 
And all be turn’d to barnacles, or to apes 
With foreheads villanous low. 

Ste. Monster, lay-to your fingers < help to 
bear this away where my hogshead of wine 
is, or ll turn you out of my kingdom : go 
to, carry this. 

Trin. And this. 

Ste. Ay, and this. 


A noise of hunters heard. Enter divers Spir- 
its, in shape of dogs and hounds, and hunt 
them about, PROSPERO and ARrEL setting 
them on. 

~ Pros. Hey, Mountain, hey ! 
Ari. Silver! there it goes, Silver! 
Pros. 
hark! hark! [Cal., Ste., and Trin. are 
driven out. 

Go charge my goblins that they grind their 

joints 

With dey convulsions, shorten up their sinewa 

With aged cramps, and-more pinch-spotted 

thake them a ; 

Than pard or cat o’ mountain. 
Ari, Hark, they roar ¢ 
ee Let them be hunted soundly, At this _ 

our 

Lie at my mercy all mine enemies: 

Shortly shall all my labors end, and thou 

Shalt have the air at freedom : for a little 

Follow, and do me service, [Exeunt. 


ACT VY. 
Screnu I. Before PRosPERO’s ceil, 


Enter Prosprro in his magie robes, and 
ARIEL. 


es Now doos my project gather to a 
ead: 
My charms crack not ; my spirits obey ; and 


ime 4 
Goes phen with his carriage. How’s the 
ay ? ; 
Ari. On the sixth hour ; at which time, thy 
0) 
You said our work should cease. am 


Pros. : I did say so, 
When first I raised the tempest. Say, my 
spirit. , 


Monster, come, put some lime upon ~ 


Fury, Fury! there, Tyrant, there { 


How fares the king and’s followers? 

Ari. Confined together 
* In the same fashion as you gave in charge, 
Just as you left them ; all prisoners, sir, 
In the line-grove which weather-fends your 


ce 
They cannot budge till your release. The 
king, 
‘His brother and yours, abide all three dis- 
= tracted 
And tne remainder mourning over them, 
Brimful of sorrow and dismay ; but chiefly 


Gonzalo ;’ 
His sears run down fis beard, like winter’s 


ops 

From eaves of reeds. Your charm so strongly 
works ’em 

That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 
Pros. Dost thou think so, spirit ? 
Ari, Mine would, sir, were I human. 
Pros. And mine shall. 20 
Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feel- 


ing : 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 
Passion ae be kindlier moved than thou 


Though with their high wrongs I am struck 
to the quick, i 

Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 

Do I take part : the rarer action is 

Ih epic than in vengeance : they being pen- 
itent, 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 29 

Not a frown further. Go release them, Ariel: 

My charms [ll break, their senses Pll restore, 

And they shall be th2mselves. 

Ari. (li fetch them, sir. [Evxit. 
Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing 
lakes and groves, 

And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune and do fly him 
When lie comes back ; you demi-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets 


make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites, and you whose 
stinie 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew ; by whose aid, 40 
Weak masters though ye be, I have bedimm’d 
The noontide sun, eall’d forth the mutinous 


; winds. 
And ’twixt the green sea and the azured vault 
Set ad war ; to the dread rattling thun- 
: er 
Have I given fire and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt ; the strong-based prom- 


ontory 

Wave I made shake and by the spurs pluck’d 
up 

_ The pine and cedar : graves at my command 

_ Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let ’em 


2 forth 
W my so potent art. But this rough magic 50 
gt -- ; 


> 


Him that you term’d, sir, ‘The good old lord, | 
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There abjure, and, when I have required f 


Some heavenly music, which even now: I do, 


To work mine end upon their senses that 

This airy charm is for, Pll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 

Tl drown my book. [Solemn music, — 


Re-enter ARIEL before: then ALONSO, witha ~ 
Frantic gesture, attended by GONZALO ; SE- 
BASTIAN and ANTONIO in like manner, ai- 
tended by ADRIAN and FRANCISCO: they all 
enter the circle which ProspERO had made, 
and there stand churmed ; which PROSPERO 
observing, speaks : 

A solemn air and the best comforter 

To an unsettled fancy cure thy brains, 

Now useless, boil’d within thy skull ! 

stand, 

For you are spell-stopp’d. 

Holy Gonzalo, honorable man, 

Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine_ 

Fall fellowly drops. The charm dissolves 

apace, 

And as the morning steals upon the night, 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 

Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that man- 

tle : 

Their clearer reason. O good Gonzalo, 

My true preserver, and a loyal sir 69 

To him thou follow’st! I will pay thy graces 

Home both in word and deed. Most ernelly ~ 

Didst thou, Alonso, use me and my daughter: ~ 

Thy brother was a furtherer in the act. 

Thou art pinch’d for’t now, Sebastian. Flesh 

and blood, “2 

You, brother mine, that entertain’d ambition, 

Expell’d remorse and nature ; who, with Se 

bastian, x 
Whose inward pinches therefore are most 


There 


strong, 
Would here have kill’d your king ; I do for- 


ve thee, 

Unnatural though thou art. Their under- 

standing 
Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 80 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shore 
That now lies foul and muddy. Not. one of 

them my 
That yet. looks on me, or would know me: 


rie 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell : 

I will discase me, and myself present 

As Iwas sometime Milan : quickly, spirit ; 4 
Thou shalt ere long be free. ow 


ARIEL sings and helps to attire him. 
Where the bee sucks, there suck I :. 
In a cowslip’s bell Flie ; 
There I couch when owls do ery. 90 
On the bat's back I do fly : 
Aiter summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I hve now we 
Under the bloss m that hangson thebough, 
Pros. Why, that’s my dainty Ariel! I~ 
shall miss thee ° xe 


i070 


But yet thou shalt have freedom : so, so, so. 
To the king’s ship, invisible as thou art : 
There shalt thou find the mariners asleep 
Under the hatches ; the master and the boat- 
swain 

Being awake, enforce them to this place, 100 
And presently, I prithee. 

Ari, Idrink the air before me, and return 


Or ere your pulse twice beat. [Fxit. 
Gon. All torment, trouble, wonder and 
amazement 


Inhabits here: some heavenly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country ! 

Pros, Behold, sir king, 
The wronged Duke of Milan, Prospero : 
For more assurance that a living prince 
Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy body ; 


And to thee and thy company I bid 110 
A hearty welcome. 
Alon, Whether thou be’st he or no, 


Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me, 

As late Ihave been, I not know : thy pulse 

Beats as of flesh and blood ; and, since I saw 
thee, 

The affliction of my mind amends, with which, 

I fear, a madness held me : this must crave, 

Anif this be at all, a most strange story. 

Thy dukedom [ resign and do entreat 

Thou pardon me my wrongs. But how should 


. Prospero 
Be living and be here ? 
Pros. First, noble friend, 120 


Let me embrace thine age, whose honor can- 


not 
Be Secataned or confined. 
on. Whether this. be 
Or oe not, ’'H not swear. 
"OS. You do yet taste 
a subtilties o’ the isle, that will not let 
you 
Believe things certain. Welcome, my friends 


all! 

[Aside to Seb. and Ant.] But you, my brace 
of lords, were IL so minded, 

I here could pluck his highness’ frown upon 


you 
And entes you traitors: at this time 
I will tell no tales 
Seb. [Aside] The deyil speaks in him. 
Pros. No. 
For yous most wicked sir, whom to call bro- 
ther 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankest fault ; all of them ; 3 and require 
My dukedom of thee, which perforce, I know, 
Thou must restore. 
Alon. If thou be’st Prospero, 
Give us particulars of thy preservation ; 
How theu hast met us here, who three hours 
since 
Were wreck’d upon this shore ; where I have 
ost— 
How sharp the point of this remembrance 
3 !— 
My dear son Ferdinand. 
Pros. Tam woe for’t, sir 


pHe TeMPrst. 


Alon. Irreparable is the loss, and patience 
Says it is past her cure, 141 
Pros. I rather think 
You have uC sought her help, of whose soft 


grac 
Por the Tike loss I have her sovereign aid . 
And rest myself content. 
Alon. You the like loss ! 
Pros. As great to me as late ; and, sup- 
portable y 
To make the dear loss, have I means much _ 
weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you, for I 
Have ost my daughter. 
Alon A daughter ? 


O heaven that they were Rivne both in 
Naples. 

The king and queen there ! that they were, I 
wis 

Myself were mudded in that oozy bed ; 

Where my son lies. When did you lose your 
daughter ? 

Pros. lh this last tempest. I perceive, 

these lords 

At this encounter do so much admire 

That they devour their reason and seaxce 
think 

Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 

Are natural breath : but, howsoe’ er you have 

Been justled from your senses, know for cer- 
tain 

That I am Prospero and that very duke 

Which was thrust forth of Milan, who most 
strangely 160 

Upon this shore, where you were wreck’d, 
was landed, 

To'be the lord on't. No more yet of this ; 

For ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfast nor 

Befitting this first meeting. Welcome, sir ; 

This cell's my court: here have l few attend- 
ants 

And subjects none abroad : pray you, look in, ” 

My dukedom since you have given me again, 

I will requite you with as good a thing ; 

At least bring forth a wonder, to content ye 

As much as me my dukedom. 171 


Here Prospero discovers FERDINAND and MI- 
RANDA playing ut chess. 


Mir. Sweet lord, you play me faise. 

Fer. No, my dear’st love, 
I would not for the world. 

Mir. Yes, for a score of kingdoms you 

should wrangle, 

Ard I would call it fair play. 

Alon. If this prove 
A vision of the Island, one dear son 
Shall I twice lose. 

Seb. A most high miracle ! 

Fer. Though the seas threaten, they are 
merciful ; 
I hay e cursed them without cause. Kneels, 

Alo’ Now all the blessings 
Of a ead father compass thee about ! 180 
Arise, and say how thou camest here. 


: O, wonder ! 
How many poaly creatures are there here ! 
How pence mankind is! © braye new 


orld, 
- That i such people in’t ! 
Pros. Tis new to thee. 
Alon. Whatis this maid with whom thou 
wast at play ? 
Your oe oa _ acquaintance cannot be three 


Is she the ceadaee that hath sever’d us, 
And brought us thus together ? 
Fer. Sir, she is mortal ; 

_ But by immortal Providence she’s mine : 189 
Ichose her when I could not ask my father 
For his advice, nor thought | hadone. She 
is daughter to this famous Duke of Milan, 

Of whom so often I have heard renown, 
Bui never saw before ; of whom I have 
Received a second life » and second father 
This lady makes him to me, 

Alon. Iam hers : 
But, O, how oddly will it sound that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness ! 

P : Pros. There, sir, stop: 

ae, Let us not burthen our remembrance with 

A heaviness that’s gone. 

aes Gon Thave inly wept, 

Be OF Showa have spoke ere this, 

a. you gods, 

And on this couple drop a blessed crown ! 

_ For it is you that have chalk’d forth the way 

~ Which brought us hither. 

lon. Isay, Amen, Gonzalo ! 
Was Milan thrust from Milan, that 

4 his issue 
Should become kings of Naples ? 0, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy, and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars : In one voyage 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis 
And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 210 
ppere he himself was lost, Prospero his duke- 

om 
Ta a poor isle and all of us ourselves 
When no man was his own. 
Alon, le Fer. and Mir.) Give me your 


Let Sit and sorrow still uae his heart 
_ That doth not wish you joy ! 
Gon. Be itso! Amen ! 


_ Re-enter ARIEL, with the Master and Boat- 
swain amazedly 'y following. 


O, look, sir, look, sir! here is more of us : 
L prophesied, if a ‘gallows were on land, 
_ This fellow could not drown. Now, blas- 


200 
Look down, 


phemy, 
That swear mM grace o enpoand, not an oath on 


shore ? 
_ Hast thou no mouth by land 2 What is the 
news ? 220- 
Boats. The best news is, that we have 


safely found 
Our king and company ; the next, our ship— 
punich. but three glasses since, we gave out 


“HE TEMPEST. 


Is tight and yare and bravely rigg’d as when 
We first put out to sea. 
Ari. [Aside to Pros.] Sir, all this service 
Have I done since I went. _ 
Pros. [Aside to Ari.] My tricksy spirit ! 
Alon. These are not natural events ; they 
strengthen 
From strange to stranger. 
you hither ? 
hae Tf I did think, sir, 


Say, how came 

I were well 
wake 

Vld Benve e to tell you. We were dead of sleep, 


And—how we know not—all clapp’d under 
hatches ; [noises 


LOT 


Where but even now with strange and several 


Of roaring, shrieking, howling, jingiing chains, 
And more diversity of sounds, all horrible 
We were awaked ; straightway, at liberty; 
Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld 
Our royal, good and g gallant ship, our master 
Capering to eye her : on a trice, so please 
you, 
Even in a ‘dream, were we divided from them 
And were brought moping hither. 
Ari. [Aside to Pros. ot Was’t weil done ? 240 
Pros. [Aside io Avi.) Brayely, my diligence. 
Thou sl alt be free, 
Alon. This is as strange a maze as e’er men 


trod ; 
And there is in this business more than nature 
Was ever conduct of ; some oracle 
Must rectify our knowledge. 
Pros. Sir, my liege, 
Do not infest your mind with ‘beating on 
The strangeness of this business; at pick’d 
leisure 
Which shall be shortly, single I’ll resolve you, 
Which to you shall seem probable, of every 
These happen’d accidents ; till when, be cheer- 


ful 
And fhuink of each thing well. [Aside to Ari.] 
Come hither, spirit: 
Set Caliban and his companions free ; 


Untie the spell. [Hit Ariel.] How faves ny 


gracious’sir ? 
There are yet missing of your company 
Some few odd lads that you remember not. 


Re-enter Arte, driving in CALIBAN, STE- ~ 


PHANO and TRINCULO, in their stolen apparel, 


Ste. Every man shift for all the rest, and 
let no man take care for himself ; for all is 
but fortune. Coragio, bully- monster, coragio ! 

Trin. If these be true spies which I wear 
in my head, here’s a goodly sight. 260 

Cal. O Setebos, these be brave spizits in- 

deed ! 
How fine my master is! Iam afraid 
He will chastise ea 

Seb. a, ha 
What things are those” my od Antonio ? 
Will money buy’em?_ .- 

Ant Very like ; one cf them 
Isa ath fish, and, no doubt, marketable, 

Pros. Mark but the badges of these men, 


my lords, 


. 8 
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Then sayif they be true, This mis-shapen 
knave, — 
His mother was a witch, and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flows and 
ebbs, "270 
And deal in her command without her power. 
These three have robb’d me ; and this demi- 
devil— 
For he’s a bastard one—had plotted with them 
To take my life. Two of these fellows you 
Mast know and own ; this thing of darkness I 
Acknowledge mine. 
Cal. I shall be pinch’d to death. 
Alon. Is not this Stephano, my drunken 
butler ? 
Seb. He is drunk now: where had he wine ? 
Alon. And Trinculo is reeling ripe ; where 
should they - 
Find this grand liquor that hath gilded ‘em ? 
How camest thou in this pickle ? 281 
Trin, Ihave been in sucha pickle since I 
saw you last that, I fear me, will never out of 
my bones: [ shall not fear fly-blowing. 
Seb. Whiy, how now, Stephano ! 
Ste. O, touch me not ; [I am not Stephano, 
but a cramp. 
Pros. You'ld be king o’ the isle, sirrah ? 
Ste. I should have been a sore one then. 
Alon. This is'a strange thing as e’er I 
look’d on. [Pointing to Caliban. 
Pros. He is as .disproportion’d in his man- 
ners 290 
Asinhis shape. Go, sirrah, to my cell ; 
Take with you your companions ; as you look 
To have my pardon, triin it handsomely. 
Cal, Ay, that I will ; and I'll be wise here- 
after : 
And seek for grace. What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god 
And worship this dull fool ! 
Pros, Go to ; away! 
Alon. Hence, and bestow your luggage 
where you found it, 
Seb. Or stole it, rather, 
[ELxeunt Cal., Ste., and Trin. 


Pros, Sir, I invite your highness and your 

; train : 300 

To my poor cell, where you shall take your 
rest 


For this one night ; which, part of it, Pl waste ay 
not doubt, shall — 


With such discourse as, 
make it 
Go quick away ; the story of my life 
And the particular aceidents gone by 
Since [ canie to this isle : and in the morn 
Vl bring you to your ship and so to Naples, 
Where | have hope to see the nuptial 
Of these our dear-beloved solemnized ; 
And thence retire me to my Milan, where 310 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 
Alon. ‘I long 
To hear the story of your life, which must 


Take the ear strangely. 


Pros. T’ll deliver all ; 

And promise you calm seas, auspicious gales 

And sail so expeditious that shall catch 

Your royal fleet far off. [Aside to Ari.] My 
Ariel, chick, 

That is thy charge’: then to the elements 

Be free, and fare thou well! Please you, 
draw near, [Hxeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 
SPOKEN BY PROSPERO. 


Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 
And what strength I have’s mine own, 
Which is most faint : now, ’tis true, 

I must be here confined by you, 

Or sent to Naples. Let me not, 

Since I have my dukedom got 

And pardon’d the deceiver, dwell 

In this bare island by your spell ; 

But release me from my bands 

With the help of your good hands: 10 
Gentle breath of yours my sails 

Must fill, or else my project fails, 
Which wasto please. Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant, 

‘And my ending is despair, 

Un'essI be relieved by prayer, 

Which pierces so that it assaults 

Mercy itself and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardon’d be, 
Let your indulgence set me free, 


THH WINTER'S 


(WRITTEN ABourT 1610-11.) 


——>_—_. 


INTRODUCTION. 


; The Winter’s Tale was seen at the Globe on May 15, 1611, by Dr. Forman, and is described in his ~ 

MS. Booke of Plaies and Notes thereof. The versification is that of Shakespeare’s latest group of 
plays : no five-measure lines are rhymed ; run-on lines and double endings are numerous. Its tone 
and feeling place it in the same period with Yhe Vempest and Cymbeline; its breezy air is surely 
that which blew over Warwickshire fields upon Shakespeare now returned to Stratford ; its country sae 
lads and lasses, and their j unketings, are those with which the poet had in a happy spirit renewed ts 
his acquaintance. Zhe Winter’s Tale is perhaps the last complete play that Shakespeare wrote. It 
is founded upon Greene’s Pandosto (or, as it was afterward named, Doras/us and Fawnia) first <t 
published in 1588. The idea of introducing ime as a chorus comes from Greene, and all the principal © 
characters, except Pauline and the incomparable rogue Autolycus. After his manner, Shakespeare 
drives forward to what chiefly interests him in the subject. The jealousy of Leontes is not a detailed 
dramatic study like the love and jealousy of Othello. Itis a gross madness which mounts to the 


brain, and turns Leontes’ whole naturé into unreasoning passion. ‘he character of the noble ~~ = 


sufferer Hermione is that with which the dramatist is above all concerned—this first ; and, secondly, 

the grace, beauty, and eee happiness of Perdita ; while of the subordinate persons of the drama, 
Shakespeare delights chiefly in his own creation, Autolycus, the most charming of rogues and rovers, 
Hermione may be placed side by side with the Queen Katharine of Henry VI//., which play belongs et 
to this period. Both are noble sufferers, who by the dignity and purity of their natures transcend ~ 
all feeling of vulgar resentment. Deep and eyen quick fevling never renders Hermione incapable 

of an admirable justice, uor deprives her of a true sense of pity for him who so gravely wrongs both 

her and himself: The meeting of kindred,-with forgiveness and reconciliation, if these are called 

for by past offences, forms the common ending of the last plays of Shakespeare. Perdita belongs to ox 
the group of exquisite youthful figures set over against those of their graver and sadder elders in 
the plays of this period. She is one of the same company with Miranda and Marina, and the youth- 
fulsons of Cymbeline. The shepherdess-princess, ‘queen of curds and cream,” is less a yision ee 
than Miranda, the child of wonder, but more perhaps a creature of this earth. There is nothing r 
lovelier or more innocently joyous it poetry than. Perdi‘a at the rustic merry-making, sharing her 
flowers with old and young. And in Florizel she has found a lover, full of the innocence and 
chivalry of unstained early manhood. Autolycus stands by himself among the creations of the 
dramatist. The art of thieving as practised by him is no crime, but the gift of some knavish god. 
He does not trample on the laws of morality, but dances or leaps over them-with so nimbl« a foot 
that we forbear to stay him. In the sad world which contains a Leontes and can lose a Mamillius, 
80 light-hearted a wanderer must be pardoned even if he be light-fingered, and sometimes mistakes 
for own. the sheet bleaching on the hedge, which happens to be ours. 
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q ACTI. 
Scunel. Antechamber in Leontss’ palace, 


Enter CAMILLO and ARCHIDAMUS. 


Arch. If you shall chance, Camillo, to visit 
Bohemia, on the like occasion whereon my 
services are now on foot, you shall see, as I 
have said, great difference betwixt our Bohemia 
and your Sicilia, 

Cam, I think, this coming summer, the 
King of Sicilia means to pay Bohemia the visi- 
tation which he justly owes him. 

Arch. Wherein our entertainment shall 
shame us we will be justified in our loves ; for 
indeed— 10 

Cam. Beseech you,— 

Arch. Verily, I speak it in the freedom of 
my knowledge : we cannot with such magnifi- 
cence—in so rare—I know not what to say. 
We will give you sleepy drinks, that your 
senses, unintelligent of our insufficience, may, 
though they cannot praise us, as little accuse 
us. 

Cam. You pay a great deal too dear for 
what's given freely. 19 

Arch. Believe me, I speak as my under- 
standing instructs me and as mine honesty puts 
it to utterance. 

Cam. Sicilia cannot show himself over-kind 
to Bohemia. They were trained together in 
their childhoods; and there rooted betwixt them 
then such an affection, which cannot choose 
but branch now. Since their more mature 
dignities and royal necessities made separation 
of their society, their encounters, though not 
personal, haye been royally attorneyed with 
interchange of gifts, letters, loving embassies ; 
that they have seemed to be together, though 
absent, shook hands, as over a vast, and 
embraced, as it were, from the ends of opposed 
winds. The heavens continue their loves ! 

Arch. I think thereis notin the world either 
malice or matter to alter it. You haye an un- 
speakable comfort of your young prince Mamil- 
lius: it isa gentleman of the greatest promise 
that ever came into my note, 40 

Cam. I very well agree with you in the 
hopes of him : itisa gallant child ; one that 

. indeed physics the subject, makes old hearts 
fresh : they that went on crutches ere he was 
‘born desire yet their life to see him a man. 

Arch. Would they else be content to die ? 

Cam. Yes; if there were no other excuse 
why they should desire to live. 

tran If the king had no son, they would 
desire to live on crutches till hehad one. 50 

[EZxeunt. 


SorneE II. A room of state in the same. 
Enter LronteEs, HHRMIONE, MAMILLIUS, 
POLIXENES, CAMILLO, ,and Attendants. 


Pol, Niné changes of the watery star hath 
been 
' The shepherd’s note since we have left our 
3 throne 
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‘| Without a burthen : time as long again 


Would be fill’d up, my brother, with our 
thanks ; 

And yet we should, for perpetuity, 

Go hence in debt : and therefore, like a cipher, 

Yet standing in rich place, I multiply 

With one ‘We thank you’ many thousands 


moe 
That go before it. 

Leon. Stay your thanks a while ; 
And pay them when you part. 

Pol, Sir, that’s to-morrow. 10 
I am question’d by my fears, of what may 

chance ” 

Or breed upon our absence ; that may blow 
No sneaping winds at home, to make us say 
‘This is put forth too truly :’ besides, I have zZ 


stay’d 
To tire your royalty. e 
Leon. We are tougher, brother, 


Than you can put us to’t. 
Pol. No longer stay. 
Leon. “One seven-night longer, 
Pol. Very sooth, to-morrow. 
Leon, We'll part the time between’s then ; 
and in that i 
T’ll no gainsaying. 
Pol. . Press me not, beseech you, so. 
There is no tongue that moves, none, none i’ 
the world, +. 20 


. So soonas yours could win me: so it should 


now, 
Were there necessity in your request, although 
’Twere needful I denied it. My affairs 
Do even drag me homeward : which to hinder 
Were in your love a whip to me ; my stay 
To you a charge and trouble : to save both, 
Farewell, our brother. . 
Leon.  Tongue-tied, our queen? speak you, 
Her, I had thought, sir, to have held my 
peace until : 
You have drawn oaths from him not to stay. 
You, sir, 
Charge him too coldly. Tell him, you are 
sure 30 
Allin Bohemia’s well ; this satisfaction 
The by-gone day proclaim’d: say this to him, 
He’s beat from his best ward. 
Leon. Well said, Hermione. 
Her. To tell, he longs to see his son, were 
strong : 
But let him say so then, and let him go ; 
But let him swear so, and he shall not stay, 
We'll thwack him hence with distaffs, 
Yét of your royal presence I’ll adventure 
The borrow of a week. When at Bohemia 
You take my lord, ’ll give him my commis- 
sion 40 
To let him there a month behind the gest 
Prefix’d for’s parting : yet, good deed, Leontes, 
[ love thee not a jar o’ the clock behind 
hs lady-she her lord. You'll stay ? 
ty) 


i No, madam, 
Her, Nay, but you will ? = 
Pol. I may not, verily. 
Her. Verily | ‘3 


Scene 11] 


You put me off with limber vows ; but [, 

Though you would seek to unsphere the stars 
with oaths 

Should yet say ‘ Sir, no going.’ Verily, 

You shall not go : a lady’s ‘ Verily’ ’s 

As potent as a lord’s. Will you go yet ? 

Force me to keep you as a prisoner, 

Not like a guest ; so you shall pay your fees 

When you depart, and save yourthanks. How 

“say you? 

My prisoner? or my guest? by your dread 

‘ Verily,’ 


50 


y; 

One of them you shall be. 

Pol. Your guest, then, madam: 
_ To be your prisoner should import offending ; 
Which is for me less easy to commit 
Than you to punish. 

fer. Not your gaoler, then, 

But your kind hostess. Come, I’ll aiieston 


you 
Of my lord’s tricks and yours when you were 


‘boys: 
You were pretty lordings then ? 

Pol, We were, fair queen, 
Two Ge iat thought there was no more be- 
in 


But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal. 
Fler. Was not my lord 
The verier wag o’ the two ? 
Pol. We were as twinn’d lambs that did 
frisk i’ the sun, 
And bleat the one at the other: what we 
changed 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, nor dream’d 
That any did. Had we pursued that life, 
And our weak spirits ne’er been higher rear’d 
With stronger blood, we should have answer’d 
heaven 
poy ‘not guilty ;’ the imposition clear’d 
Hereditary ours. 


r 
Fer, By this we gather 
You have tripp’d since. 
ree O my most sacred lady ! 
Temptations have since then been born to’s ; 


‘or 
In those unfledged days was my wife agirl ; 
Your precious self had then not cross’d the 


0 ran lay-fell 
f my young play-fellow. 
Her. Grace to boot ! 
Of this make no conclusion, lest you say 
-Your queen and I are deyils : yet go on ; 
The offences we have made you do we'll 
: answer, 
Tf you first sinn’d with us and that with us 
You did continue fault and that you slipp’d 


: not 

With any but with us. 
on. Is he won yet ? 
_ Her. He’ll stay, my lord. 

Leon. At my request he would not. 
Hermione, my dearest, thou never spokest. 
- To better purpose. 

Her. Never ? 


80 
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Leon. 
Her. 


Never, but once. 

What! have I twice said well ? when 
was’t before ? 90 
I prithee tell me; cram’s with praise, and 


make’s 

As fat as tame things: one good deed dying 
tongueless 

Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that. 

Our praises are our wages: you may ride’s 

With one soft kiss ee! furlongs ere 

With spur we heat an acre. But to the goal: 

My last good deed was to entreat his stay : 

What was my first? it has an elder sister, 

OrI mistake you: O, would her name were 
Grace ! 

But once before I spoke to the purpose : when? 

Nay, let me have’t ; I long. 

Leon, Why, that was when 101 

Three crabbed months had sour’d themselves 
to death, : 

Ere I could make thee open thy white hand 

And clap thyself my love ; then didst thou 
utter 

‘T am yours for ever.’ 

er. °Tis grace indeed. 

Why, lo you now, I have spoke to the purpose 
twice: 

The one for ever earn’d a royal husband ; 

The other for some while a friend. 

Leon. [Aside] Too hot, too hot ! 

To mingle friendship far is mingling bloods. 

I have tremor cordis on me : my heart dances; 

But not for joy; not joy. This entertainment 

May a free face put on, derive a liberty 

From heartiness, from bounty, fertile bosom, 

And well become the agent ; ’t may, I grant ; 

But to be paddling palms and pinching fingers, 

As now they are, and making practised smiles, 

As in a looking-glass, and then to sigh, as 
*twere 

The mort o’ the deer ; O, that is entertain- 
ment 7. 

My bosom likes not, nor my brows ! Mamil- 


lius, 
Art thou my boy ? 
Mam. Ay, my good lord. 
Leon. ; l’ fecks ! 120 
Why, that’s my bawcock. What, hastsmutch’d 
thy nose ? 


They say it is a copy outof mine. Come, cap- é; 
ain. 


2 
We must be neat ; not neat, but cleanly, cap- 
tain : 
And yet the steer, the heifer and the calf 
Are all call’d neat.—Still virginalling 
Upon his palm !—How now, you wanton calf } 
Art thou my calf ? 
Mam. Yes, if you will, my lord. 
Leon, Thou want’st a rough pash and the 
shoots that I have, 
To be full like me: yet they say we are 
Almost as like as ezgs ; women say so, 130 
That will say anything: but were they false 
As o’er-dyed blacks, as wind, as waters, false 
As dice are to be wish’d by one that fixes 
No bourn ’twixt his and mine, yet were it true 
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6 say this boy were like me. Come, sir page, 
Look on me with your welkin eye: sweet vil- 
lain ! b 


Most dear’st! my collop! Can thy dam ?— 


may’t be ?— 
Affection ! thy intention stabs the centre: 
Thou dost make possible things not so held, 
Communicatest with dreams ;—how can this 
14 


2 

With what’s unreal thou coactive art, 

And fellow’st nothing : then ’tis very credent 

Thou myst co-join with something ; and thou 
ost, 

And that beyond commission, and I find it, 

And that to the infection of my brains 

And hardening of my brows. 

Pol. What means Sicilia ? 

Her. He something seems unsettled. 

Pol. How, my lord! 
What cheer ? how is’t with you, best brother? 

er. You look 
As if you held a brow of much distraction : 
Are you moved, my lord ? 

Leon. No, in good earnest. 150 
How sometimes nature will betray its folly, 
Its tenderness, and make itself a pastime 
To harder bosoms! Looking on the lines 
Of my boy’s face, methoughts I did recoil 
Twenty-three years, and saw myself un- 

breech’d, 
In my green velvet coat, my dagger muzzled, 
Lest it should bite its master, and so prove, 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous : 
How like, methought, I then was to this 
kernel, : 
This squash, this gentleman. Mine honest 
friend, 160 
Will you take eggs for money ? 

Mam. No, my lord, I'll fight. 

' Leon. You will! why, happy man be’s dole ! 
My brother, 

Are you so fond of your young prince as we 

Do seem to be of ours ? 

Pol. If at home, sir, 

He's all my exercise, my mirth, my matter, 
Now my sworn friend and then mine enemy, 
My parasite, my soldier, statesman, all : 

He makes a July’s day short as December, 
And with his varying childness cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood. 171 

Leon. So stands this squire 
Officed with me: we two will walk, my lord, 
And leave you to your graver steps. Hermi- 

one. : 
How thou lovest us, show in our brother’s 
welcome ; ‘ 
Let what is dear in Sicily be cheap : 
Next to thyself and my young rover, he’s ~ 
et to my heart. 
en. If you would seek us, 
Weare yours i’ the garden: shall’s attend you 
there? 
Leon. To your own bents dispose you: you'll 
be found, 
Be you beneath the sky. [Aside] I am angling 
now, 180 


2 


Though you perceive me not how I give line. _ 


Go to, go to! 
How she holds up the neb, the bill to him! 
And arms her with the boldness of a wife 
To her allowing husband ! 

[Exeunt Polixenes, Hermione, and 

Attendants. 
Gone already ! 
Inch-thick, knee-deep, o’er head and earsa 
fork’d one ! 

Go, play, boy, play : thy mother plays, and I 
Play too, but so disgraced a part, whose issue 
Will hiss me to my grave: contempt and cla- 


mor ; 
Will be my knell. Go, play, boy, play. There 
have been, 190 
Or Iam much deceived, cuckolds ere now ; 
And many a man there is, even at this present, 
Now while I speak this, holds his wife by the 


arm, 

That little thinks she has been sluiced in’s 
absence : 

And his pond fish’d by his next neighbor, by 

Sir Smile, his neighbor ; nay, there’s comfort 
in 


Whiles other men have gates and those gates 
open’d. 


As mine, against their will. Should all de- 
kind” 


spair 
That have revolted wives, the tenth of man- 
Would hang themselves. Physic for’t beret Fes 


none ; 
It is a bawdy planet, that will strike 


Where ’tis predominant ; and ’tis powerful, 


ink it, 
From east, west, north and south: be it con- 
cluded, 
No barricado for a belly ; know’t ; 
It will let in and out the enemy 
With bag and baggage: many thousand on’s 


Have the disease, and feel’t not, How now — 


boy ! 
Mam. Lam like you, they say. 


Leon. Why that’s some comfort. 
What, Camillo there ? ; 
Cam. Ay, my good lord, 210 


Leon. Goplay, Mamillius ; thou’rt an hon 
est man. [Exit Mamillius. 
Camillo, this great sir will yet stay longer. 
Cam. You had much ado to make his an- 
chor hold : 
When you cast out, it still came home. 
Leon. Didst note it? 


Cam. He would not stay at your petitions: - 


made 

His business more material. 

Leon, Didst perceive it ? 

[Aside] They’re here with me already, whis- 
pering, rounding 

‘Sicilia is a so-forth :’ ’tis far gone, 

When I shall gust it last. How came’t, Ca- 
illo, 

That he did stay ? 


Cam. At the good queen’s entreaty. - 2207 : 
good’ should 


Leon. At the queen’s be’t: ‘ 
be pertinent ; 


le 


( 


bean 
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But, so it is, itis not. Was this taken 
By any understanding pate but thine ? 
For thy conceit is soaking, will draw in 
More than the common blocks: not noted, is’t, 
But of the finer natures ? by some severals 
Of head-piece extraordinary ? lower messes 
‘Perchance are to this business purblind ? say. 
Cam. Business, my lord! | think most un- 


derstand 
Boliemia stays here longer. 
~ Leon. Ha! 
Cam. Stays here longer. 230 


Leon, Ay, but why ? 
Cam. ‘To satisfy your highness and the en- 
treaties 

Of our most gracious mistress. 

Leon. Satisfy ! 
The entreaties of your mistress ! satisfy ! 
Let that suffice. I have trusted thee, Camillo, 
With aur fhe nearest things to my heart, as 
: we 


My chamber-councils, wherein, priest-like, | 


thou 
Hust cleansed my bosom, I from thee departed 
Thy penitent reform’d : but we have been 
Deceived in thy integrity, deceived 
tn that which seems so. 
am. Be it forbid, my lord ! 
Leon. To bide upon’t, thou art not honest, 


or, 
If thou inclinest that way, thou art a coward, 
Which hoxes honesty behind, restraining 
From course required ; or else thou must be 
counted 
A servant grafted in my serious trust 
_ And therein negligent ; or else a fool 
That seest a game play’d home, the rich stake 


drawn, 

And takest it all for jest. 

Cam. My gracious lord, 
I may be negligent, foolish and fearful ; 
In every one of these no man is free, 
But that his negligénce, his folly, fear, 
Among the infinite doings of the world, 
Sometime puts forth. In your affairs, my 


250 


ord, 

If ever I were wilful-negligent, 
Tt was my folly; if industriously 
I play’d the fool, it was my negligence, 
Not weighing well the end ; if ever fearful 
To doa thing, where I the issue doubted, 
Whiereof the execution did ery out 260 
Against the non-performance, ’twas a fear 
Which oft infects the wisest: these, my lord, 
_Are such allow’d infirmities that honesty 
Is never free of. But, beseech your grace, 
Be plainer with me ; let me know my trespass 
By its own visage ; if I then deny it, 
’Tis none of miue. . 

eon. Ha’ not you seen, Camiilo,— 
But that’s past doubt, you have, or your eye- 


lass . 
Is thicker than a cuckold’s horn,—or heard,—- 
_ For to a vision so apparent rumor 270 
Cannot be mute,—or thought,—for cogitation 

Resides not in that man that does not think,— 


My wifeis slippery ? I thou wilt confess, 
Or else be knpudently negative, 
To have nor eyes nor ears nor thought, then 


say 
My wite’s a hobby-horse, deserves a name 
As rank as any flax-wench that puts to 
Before her troth-plight : say’t and justify’t. 

Cam. I would not be a stander-by to hear 
My sovereign mistress clouded so, without 280 
My present vengeance taken: ’shrew my heart, 
You never spoke what did become you less 
Than this ; which to reiterate were sin 
As deep as that, though true. 

Leon. 
Is leaning cheek to cheek ? is meeting noses ? 
Kissing with inside lip ? stopping the career 
Of laughing with a sigh ?—a note infallible 
Of breaking honesty—horsing foot on foot ? 
Skulking in corners ? wishing clocks more 

swift ? s 
Hours, minutes ? noon, midnight ? and all 


eyes 
Blind with the pin and web but theirs, theirs 


only, 

That would unseen be wicked ? is this no- 
thing ? 

Why, then the world and all that’s in’t is no- 
thing ; 

The eorenng sky is nothing ; Bohemia no- 
thing ; - = 

My wife is nothing ; nor nothing have these 
nothings, 

If this be nothing. ; 

Cam. Good my lord, be cured 
Of this diseased opinion, and betimes ; 
For ’tis most dangerous. 


Leon. Say it be, ’tis true. 
Cam. No, no, my lord. % 
Leon. It is ; you lie, you lie: 


I say thou liest, Camillo, and I hate thee, 300 
Pronounce thee a gross lout, a mindless slave, 
Or else a hovering temporizer, that 

Canst with thine eyes at once see good and 


evil, 

Inclining to them both: were my wife’s liver 

Infected as her life, she would not live 

The running of one glass. ; 

Cam. Who does infect her? 
Leon. .Why, he that wears her like a medal, 

hanging : 

About his neck, Bohemia : who, if I 

Had servants true about me, that bare eyes 

To see alike mine honor as their profits, 310 

Their Auk particular thrifts, they would do 
that 

Which should undo more doing : ay, and thou, 

His eup-bearer,—whom I from meaner form 

Have bench’d and. rear’d to worship, who 
mayst see 

Plainly as heayen sees earth and earth sees 
heaven, 

How I am galled,—mightst bespice a cup, 

To give mine enemy a lasting wink ; 

Which draught to me were cordial. . 

‘am. Sir, my lord, 

I could do this, and that with no rash potion, 


Is whispering nothing ? 
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But with a lingering dram that should not 
2 


wor! 
Maliciously like poison : but I cannot 
Believe this crack to be in my dread mistress, 
So sovereignly being honorable. 
I have loved thee,— 

Leon. ; {Make that thy question, and go 


rot! 
Dost think I am so muddy, so unsettled, 
To appoint myself in this vexation, sully 
The purity and whiteness of my sheets, 
Which to preserve is sleep, which being spot- 
ted 
Is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of wasps, 
Give scandal to the blood o’ the prince ay 


son, 
Who I do think is mine and love as mine, 
Without ripe moving to’t ? Would I do this ? 
Could man so blench ? 

Cam. I must believe you, sir: 
I do; and will fetch off Bohemia for’t ; 
Provided that, when he’s removed, your high- 

ness 
Will take again your queen as yours at first, 
Even for your son’s sake ; and thereby for 
sealing 
The injury of tongues in courts and kingdoms 
Known and allied to yours. 

Leon. Thou dost advise me 
Even so as I mine own course have set down : 
T'll give no blemish to her honor, none. 341 

Cam. My lord, 

Go then; and with a countenance as clear 

As friendship wears at feasts, keep with Bo- 
hemia 

And with your queen. Iam his cupbearer: 

If from me he have wholesome beverage, 

Account me not your servant. 

Leon. This is all : 

Do’t and thou hast the one half of my heart ; 
Do’t not, thou split’st thine own. 

Cum. T'll do’t, my lord. 

Leon, I will seem friendly, as thou hast 
advised me. [Zait. 350 

Cam. © miserable lady ! But, for me, 
What case stand lin ? I must be the poisoner 
Of good Polixenes ; and my ground to do’t 
Is the obedience to a master, one 
Who in rebellion with himself will have 
Ajl that are his so too. To do this deed, 
Promotion follows. If I could find example 
Of thousands that had struck anointed kings 
And flourish’d after, I’ld not do’t ; but since 
Nor brass nor stone nor parchment bears not 


one, 
Let villany itself forswear’t. I must 
Forsake the court: to do’t, or no, is certain 
To me a break-neck. Happy star, reign now ! 
Here comes Bohemia. 


‘Re-enter PourxENnes, 


Pol, This is strange : methinks 
My favor here begins to warp. Not speak ? 
Good day, Camillo. 

Cam. Hail, most royal sir ! 

Pol. What is the news i’ the court 2 


Cam. None rare, my lord. 
Pol. The king hath on him such a counte- 
nance 
As he had lost some province and a region 
Loved as he loves himself: even now I met 
him 370 
With customary epmarh eens ; when he, 
Wafting his eyes to the contrary and falling 
A lip of munch contempt, speeds from me and 
So leaves me to consider what is breeding 
That changeth thus his manners. 
Cam. I dare not know, my lord. 
Pol. How! dare not! donot. Do you know, 
and dare not ? 
Be intelligent to me: *tis thereabouts ; 
For, to yourself, what you do know, you must, 
And cannot say, you dare not. Good Camillo, 
Your changed complexions are to me a mirror 
Which shows me mine changed too; for I 
must be ; 
A party in this alteration, finding 
Myself thus alter’d with’t. 

Cam. There is a sickness 
Which puts some of us in distemper, but 
{cannot name the disease ; and it iseaught 
Of you that yet are well. 

Pol. How ! caught of me ! 
Make me not sighted like the basilisk : 

I have look’d on thousands, who have sped the 
better 

By my regard, but kill’d none so, Camillo,— 

As you are certainly a gentleman, thereto 391 

Clerk-like experienced, which no less adorns 

Our gentry than our parents’ neble names, 

In whose success we are gentle,—I beseech 


ou, 
If veal. know aught which does behoye my 
knowledge 
Thereof to be inform’d, imprison’t not 
In ignorant concealment. 
Cam. I may not answer. 
Pol, - posta caught of me, and yetI 
we 
I must be answer’d. Dost thou hear, Camillo, 
I conjure thee, by all the parts of man 400 
ee honor does acknowledge, whereof the 
east : 
Is not this suit of mine, that thou declare 
What incidency thou dost guess of harm 
Is creeping toward me; how far off, how near; 
Which way to be prevented, if to be ; 
If not, how best to bear it. 

Cam. Sir, I will tell you; 
Since I am charged in honor and by him 
That [ think honorable: therefore mark my 

counsel, 
Which must be even as swiftly follow’d as 
I mean to utter it, or both yourself and me 
Cry lost, and so good night! 

Pol. On, good Camillo, 
Cam. Iam appointed him to murder you. 
Pol. By whom, Camillo ? 


Cam. By the king. 

Pol. For what? 

Cam, He thinks, nay, with all confidenca 
he swears, 


= 


a) 


Somer} 


As he had seen’t or been an instrument 
To yice you to’t, that you have touch’d his 
ueen 

Forbiddenly. : 

Pol. O, then my best blood turn 
To an infected jelly and my name 
Be yoked with his that did betray the Boe ! 
Turn then my freshest reputation to 420 
A savor that may strike the dullest nostril 
Where I arrive, and-my approach be shunn’d, 
Nay, hated too, worse than the great’st infec- 


That e’er was heard or read! 
Cam. Swear his thought over 
By each particular star in heaven and 
By all their influences, you may as well 
Forbid the sea for to obey the moon 
As or by oath remove or counsel shake 
The fabric of his folly, whose foundation 
Ts piled upon his faith and will continue 430 
The standing of his body. 
Pol. How should this grow ? 
Cam, I know not: butIl am sure’tis safer to 
Avoid hee! grown than question how ’tis 


If therefore you dare trust my honesty, 

That lies enclosed in this trunk which you 
Shall bear along impawn’d, away to-night ! 
Your followers I will whisper to the business, 
And iar =k twos and threes at several pos- 


Clea’ hen o’ the city. For myself, I'll put 
My fortunes to your service, which are here 
By this discovery lost. Be not uncertain ; 441 
For, by the honor of my parents, I 
Have utter’d truth: which if you seek to prove, 
I dare not stand by; nor shall you be safer 
Than one condemn’d by the king’s own mouth, 
thereon 
His execution sworn. 
Pol. I do believe thee : 
‘ saw his heart in’s face. Give me thy hand: 
ale to me and thy places shall 

till neighbor mine. My ships are ready and 
My people did expect my hence departure 450 
Two days ago. This jealousy 
Is fora pronioue creature :; as she’ § rare, 
Must it be great, and as his person’s mighty, 
Must it be violent, and as he does conceive 
He is dishonor’d by aman which ever 
Profess’d to him, why, his revenges must 
In oa be. made more bitter. Fear o’ershades 


Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 


_ tThe rect ous queen, part of his theme, but 
45.) 


nothin u 
Of his ill-ta’en. suspicion ! Come, Camillo ; 
I will respect thee as a father if 
Thou bear’st my life off hence : let us avoid. 
Cam. It isin mine authority to command 
The pth ‘a all the posterns: please your high- 


To take th the urgent hour, Come, sir, away. 
[Exeunt, 
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ACT II. 


ScrenE I. A room in LrontEs’ palace. 


Enter HERMIONE, MAminuius, and Ladies, 


Her. Take the boy to you: he so troubles 
me, 
'Tis past enduring. 
First Lady. Come, my gracious lord, 
Shall I be your playfellow ? 
Mam. No, I'll none of you. 
First Lady. Why, my sweet lord ? 
Mam. You'll kiss me hard and speak to 
me as if 
I were a baby still. I love you better. 
Sec. Lady. And why so, my lord ? 
Mam. Not for because 
Your brows are blacker; yet black brows, — 
they say, 
Become some women best, so that there be 


not 
Too much hair there, but ina pia 10 
Ora ary moon made with a pen. 
Sec. Lady. Who taught you this y? 
Mam. {[ learnt it out of women’s faces. 
Pray now 
What sos are your eyebrows ? 
First Lady. Blue, my lord. 
Mam. Nay, that’s a mock: I have seen a 
lady’s nose 
That has been blue, but not her oreo 
Lirst Lady. Hark ye ; 
The cngat your mother rounds apace : we 
sha 
Present our services to a fine new prince 
One of these days ; and then you’ld wanton 
with us, 
If we would have you. 
Sec. Lady. She is spread of late 
Into a gindly bulk : good time encounter her! 
Her. What wisdom stirs amongst you 2? 
Come, sir, now 21 
Iam for you again ; pray you, sit by us, 
And tell ’s a tale. 
Mam. Merry or sad shall’t be ? 
Her, As merry as you will. 
seat be: sad tale’s best for winter ; [have 


Of apes and goblins. 
, Let’s have that, good sir, 
Gora. on, sit down: come on, and do your 


est pat 
To fright me with your sprites ; you’re power- 
ful at it. 
Mam. There was a man— 
Ter. Nay, come, sit down ; then on. 
Mam. Dwelt by a churchyard : i will tell 
it softly ; 30 
Yond crickets shall not hear it, 
Ter. Come on, then, 


And give’t me in mine ear. 
Enter LeontHs, with ANTIGONUS, Lords 
and others, 


Leon. Washe met there ? his train ? Cam- 
ilo with him 2 
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be JAcr 11. 


First Lord. Behind the tuft of pmes I met 
them ; never 
Saw I men scour so on their way : Leyed them 
Even to their ships. 
Leon. How blest am I 
In my just censure, in my true opinion ! 
Alack, for lesser knowledge ! how accursed 
In being so blest ! There may be in the cup 
A spider steep’d, and one may drink, depart, 
And yet partake no venom, for his knowledge 
Is not infected ; but if one ‘present 
The abhorr’d ingredient to his eye, make 
known 
~ How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his 


sides, 
With violent hefts. 

the spider. 
Camillo was his help in this, his pander : 
There is a plot against my life, my crown ; 
All’s true that is mistrusted : that false villain 
Whom I employ’d was pre-employ’d by him : 
fie has discover’d my design, and I 50 
pen in a pinch’d thing ; yéa, a very trick 

Yor them to play at will. How came the pos- 


I have drunk, and seen 


terns 
So easily open ? 
I rst Lord. By his great authority ; 


Which often hath no less prevail’d than so 
On your command. 
Leon, I know’t too well. 
Give me the boy: I am glad you did not 
nurse him: 
Tuough he does bear some signs of me, yet 
you 
Have too much blood in him. 
IT What is this? sport ? 
Leon, Bear the poy hence ; he shall not 
come about her ; 
Away with him! and let her sport herself 60 
With that she’s big with ; for ‘tis Polixenes 
Has made thee swell thus. 
e , But I’ld say he had not, 
And Pil be sworn you would believe my say- 


ing, 
Ilowe’er you lean to the nayward. 
Ton. You, my lords, 


Look on her, mark her well ; be but about 

To say ‘she is a goodly lady,’ and 

The justice of your hearts will thereto add 
‘Tis pity she’s not honest, honorable :’ 

Praisé her but for this her without-door form, 

Which on my faith deserves high speech, and 

straight 70 

‘The shrug, the hun or ha, these petty brands 

Vuut calumny doth use—O, I am out— 

That mercy does, for calumny will sear 

Virtue ae these shrugs, these hums and 


When oH ‘have gaid ‘she’s goodly,’ come be- 
tween 
re you can say ‘she’s honest ;’ but be ’t 
> known, 
From him that has most cause to grieve it 
shonld be, 
She’s an adulteress. 
er, Should a villain say so, 


The most replenish’d villain in the waht 
Ile were as much more villain : you, my lo: 
Do but mistake. 
Leon. You have mistook, my lady, 

Polixenes for Leontes : O thou thing 6 

Which ll not call a creature of thy place, 
Lest barbarism, making me the precedent, 
Should a like language t use to all degrees 
And mannerly distinguishment leave out 
Betivixt the prince and beggar : I have said 
She’s an adulteress ; I have said with whom: ; 
More, she’s a traitor and Camillo is 

A federary with her, and one that knows 90 
What she should shame to know herself 
But with her most vile principal, that she’s 

A bed-swerver, even as bad as hose 
That vulgars give bold’st titles, ay, and privy 
To this their late paw 

Her. No, by my life, 
Privy to none of this.” How pfs, this’ grieve 
you, [that 

When you shall come. to clearer knowledge, 
You thus have publish’d me ! Gentle my lord, 
You scarce can right me throughly then to 


say 

You did mistake. 

Leon. No ; if l mistake — 100 
In those foundations which I build upon, 
The centre is not big enough to bear 
A school-boy’ y s top. Away with her! to 

prison 

He aio conn speak for her is afar off guilty 


_ But that he speaks. 


Hei. There's some ill planet reigns : 
I must be patient till the heavens luok 
With an aspect more favorable. Good my 
lords, 
Iam not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew 
Perchance shall dry your pities : but I have 
That honorable grief lodged here which burns 
Worse date tears drown : beseech you all, 
m 
With iieaeiee so qualified as your charities 
Shall best instruct you, measure me ; and so 
The de will be perform’d ! 
Shall I be heard ? 
Ter. “Who is’t that goes with me? Beseech 
your highness, 
My women may be with me ; for you see 
My phek requires it. Do’ not weep, good 
ools ; 
There is no cause ; when you shall know your 
mistress j 
Has deserved prison, then abound in tears 120 
As I come out; this action [ now go on 
Is for my better grace. Adie, my lord ; 
I never wish’d to see you sorry ; ; now 
[trust I shall. My women, come ; you have 
leave. 
Leon. Go, do our bidding ; hence ! 
[Bait Queen, guarded ; with Ladies. 
First Lord. Beseech your highness, call the 
queen again. ~ 
Ant. Be corti what you do, sir, lest your 
justice 
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Scene 11 


= ee 


Proye violence ; in the which three great ones | 


suffer, 


Yourself, your queen, your son, 


First Lord. For her, my lord, 
I dare my life lay down and will do’t, sir, 130 
Please you to accept it, that the queen is spot- 

less 

I’ the eyes of heaven and to you ; I mean, 
Tn this which you accuse her. 

Ant. If it prove 
7 She’s otherwise, ’ll keep my stables where 
I lodge my wife ; P’ll go in couples with her ; 
Than when I feel and see her no farther trust 


her’; 
For every inch of woman in the world, 
Ay, every dram of woman’s flesh is false, 
If she be. 
Leon. Hold your peaces. 


First Lord. Good my lord,— 
Ant. Itis for you we speak, not for our- 
selves : 140 


* Yon are abused and by some putter-on 


That will be damn’d for’t ; would I knew the 


villain, 
71 would land-damn him. Be she honor- 
flaw’d, 
I have three daughters ; the eldest is eleven ; 
The second and the third, nine, and some 


five ; 
If this prove true, they'll pay for’t : by: mine 


; onor, . : ; 
Til geld ’em all ; fourteen they shall not see, 
To bring false generations: they are co- 


heirs ; 
And I had rather glib myself than they 
Should not produce fair issue. 149 
Leon. Cease ; no more. 
You smell this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead-man’s nose : but I do see’t and 
feel’t, 
As you feel doing thus ; and see withal 
The instruments that feel. 
Ant. If it be so, 
We need no grave to bury honesty : 
There’s not a grain of it the face to sweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. 
Leon, |} What ! lack I credit ? 
First Lord. Uhad rather you did lack than 
I, my lord, 
Upon this ground ; and more it would content 
me 


To have her honor true than your suspicion, - 


Be blamed for’t how you might. 

Leon. Why, what need we 
Commune with you of this, but rather follow 
Our forceful instigation ? Our prerogative 
Calls not your counsels, but our natural good- 

ness 

Imparts this ; which if you, or stupefied 
Or seeming so in skill, cannot or will not 
Relish a truth like us, inform yourselves 
We need no more of your advice : the matter, 
The loss, the gain, the ordering on’t, is all 
Properly ours. 

nt. And I wish, my liege, 170 


_ You had only in your silent judgment tried it, 
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Without more overture. 
Leon. How could that be ? 

Either thou art most ignorant by age, 

Or thou wert born a fool. Camillo’s flight, 

Added to their familiarity, 

Which was as gross as ever touch’d conjecture, 

That lack’d sight only, nought for approba- 
tion 

But only seeing, all other circumstances 

Made up to the deed, doth push on this pro- 
ceeding : 

Yet, for a greater confirmation, 180. 

For in an act of this importance ’twere 

Most piteous to be wild, I have dispatch’d in 


post 
To sacred Delphos, to Apollo’s temple, 
Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know 
Of stuff'd sufficiency : now from the oracle 
They will bring all ; whose spiritual counsel 


ad, 
Shall stop or spur me. Have I done well? 
First Lord. Well done, my lord. 
Leon. Though Iam satisfied and need no 
more 
Than what I know, yet shall the oracle 190 
Give rest to the minds of others, such as he 
Whose ignorant credulity will not 
Come up tothe truth. So have we thought it 
good 
From our free person she should be confined, 
Lest that the treachery of the two fled hence 
Be left her to perform, Come, follow us ; 
Weare to speak in public ; for this business 
Will raise us all. 
Ant. [Aside] To laughter, as I take it, 
If the good truth were known. [Exeunt. 


Scene II. A prison. 
Enter PAuLina, a Gentleman, and Attendants. 


Paul. The keeper of the prison, call to him; 
Let him have knowledge who Lam. [Exit Gent. 
Good lady, 
No court in warore is too good for thee ; 
What dost thou then in prison ? 


Re-enter Gentleman, with the Gaoler, 


Now, good sir, 
You know me, do you not ? 
Gaol. For a worthy lady 
And one whom much I honor, 
Paul. Pray you then, 
Conduct me to the queen, 
Gaol. I may not, madam : 
To the contrary I have express commandmen' 
Paul. Here’s ado, : 
Tolock up honesty and honor from 10 
The access of gentle visitors! Is’t lawful, 
pray you, ; 
To see her women ? any of them ? Emilia ? 
Gaol. So please you, madam, 
To put apart these your attendants, [ 
Shall bring Emilia forth, 
Paul. 
Withdraw yourselves. 


[Bnew Gentleman and Atiendants, 


I pray now, call her. 
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Gaol. And, madam, Scrnz IIL A room in LeontEs’ palace. 


I must be present at your conference, 

Paul. ell, be’t so, prithee, [Hxit Gaoler. 
Here’s such ado to make no stain a stain 
As passes coloring. 


Re-enter Gaoler, with Emmi. 


Dear gentlewoman, 
How fares our gracious lady ? 
Emil. As well as one so great andso for- 
lorn 
May hold together : on her frights and griefs, 
Which never tender lady hath born greater, 
- She is something before her time deliver’d. 

Paul. Aboy ? 

Emil. A daughter, and a goodly babe, 
Lusty and like to live : the queen receives 
Much comfort in’t ; says ‘My poor prisoner, 
Iam innocent as you.’ 

Paul. I dare be sworn : 

These dangerous unsafe lunes i’ the king, be- 
shrew them ! 30 
He must be told on’t, and he shall : the office 
Becomes a woman best ; I’ll take’t upon me : 
TfI prove honey-mouth’d, let my tongue blister 
And never to my red-look’d anger be 
The trumpet any more. Pray you, Emilia, 
Commend my best obedience to the queen : 
If she dares trust me with her little babe, 
T}l show’t the king and undertake to be , 
Her advocate to the lond’st. Wedonotknow 
How he may soften at the sight o’ the child : 
The silence often of pure innocence 41 
Persuades when speaking fails. 

Emit. Most worthy madam, 
Your honor and your goodness is so evident 
That your free undertaking cannot miss 
A thriving issue ; there is no lady living 
So meet for this great errand. Please your 

ladyship 
To visit the next room, I'll presently 
Acquaint the queen of your most noble offer ; 
Who but to-day hammer’d of this design, 
‘But durst not tempt a minister of honor, 50 
Lest she should be denied. 

Poul. Tell her, Emilia, 
Tl use that tongue I have : if wit flow from’t 
As boldness from my bosom, let ’t not be 

doubted 
T shall do good. 

Emil Now be you blest for it ! 

11l to the queen : please you, come something 
nearer, 

Gaol, Madam, if’t please the queen to send 

the babe, 
I know not what I shall incur to pass it, 
Having no warrant. 

Paul. You need not fear it, sir: 
This child was prisoner to the womb and is 
By law and process of great nature thence 60 
Freed and enfranchised, not a party to 
The anger of the king nor guilty of, 

If any be, the trespass of the queen, 

Gaol. I do believe it. 

Paul. Do not you fear : upon mine honor, I 
Will stand, betwixt you and danger, [Zxeunt. 


20 


Enter Lnonrss, ANTIGONvS, Lords, and 


Servants. 


Leon. Nor nightnor day no rest : it is but 
weakness 

To bear the matter thus ; mere weakness. If 

The cause were not in being,—part o’ the 


cause 
She the adulteress ; for the harlot king 
Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 
And level of my brain, plot-proof ; but she 
I can hook to me : say that she were gone, 
Given to the fire, a moiety of my rest 
Might come to me again, Who's there? LJ 
Finst Serv. My lord ? 
Leon. How does the boy ? 
First Serv. He took good rest to-night ; 10_ 
*Tis hoped his sickness is discharged. 
Leon. To see his nobleness ! 
Conceiving the dishonor of his mother, 
He straight declined, droop’d, took it deeply, 
Fasten’d and fix’d the shame on’t in hineelt 
Threw off his spirit, his appetite, his sleep, 
And downright aceite! Leave me solely : 


g0, 
See how he fares. [Zxit Serv.] | Fie, fie! no 
thought of him : 
The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me ; in himself too mighty, 
And in his parties, his alliance ; let him be 
Until .a time may serve: for present venge- 


ance, 

Take it on her. Camillo and Polixenes 
Laugh at me, make their pastime at my sorrow: 
They should not laugh if I could reach them, 


nor 
Shall she within my power. 
Enter PAuuina, with a child. 
First Lord. You must not enter, 
Paul, Nay, rather, good my lords, be second 
to me: 
Fear you his tyrannous passion more, alas, 
Than ae queen’s life? a gracious innocent 
soul, 
More free than he is jealous. ; 
nt. That’s enough. 30 
Sec. Serv. Madam, he hath not slept to- 
night ; commanded 
None should come at him. 
Paul. Not so hot, good sir: 
I come to bring him sleep. ’Tis such as you, 
That creep like shadows by him and do sigh 
At each his needless heavings, such as you 
Nourish the cause of his awaking : I 
Do come with words as medicinal as true, 
Honest as either, to purge him of that humor 
That presses him from sleep. 
Leon. What noise there, ho? 
Paul. No noise, my lord ; but needful con- 
ference 40 
About some gossips for your highness. 
Leon. Ho 
Away with that audacious lady ! 


me i 


wt 
Antigonu : 
I charged thee that she should not come ahaak a 


I knew she would. 

Ant. I told her so, my lord, 
On your displeasure’s peril and on mine, 
She should not visit you. " 

Leon. What, canst not rule her ? 

Paul. From all dishonesty he can: in this, 
Unless he take the course that you have done, 
Commit me for committing honor, trust it, 
He shall not rule me. 

Ant. La you now, you hear : 50 
When she will take the rein I let her run ; 
But she’ll not stumble. 

a Good my liege, I come ; 
And, I beseech you, hear me, who profess 
Myself your loyal servant, your physician, 
Your most obedient counsellor, yet that dare 
Less appear so in comforting your evils, 

Than such as most seem yours : I say, I come. 
From your good queen. 
Leon. Good queen ! 


A man, the worst about you. 61 
Leon. : Force her hence. 
Paul. Let him that makes but trifles of his 

eyes 

First hand me: on mine own accord I'll off ; 

But first ’11 do my errand. The good queen, 

For she is good, hath brought you forth a 

daughter ; 

Here ’tis ; commends it to your blessing. 

[Laying down the child. 


Leon. Out ! 
A mankind witch! Hence with her, out o’ 
door : 
A most intelligencing bawd ! 
Paul. Not so: 
Tam as ignorant in that as you 
In so entitling me, and no less honest 70 


Than you are mad ; which is enough, I'll war- 


ran 
As this world goes, to pass for honest. 
Leon. Traitors ! 
Will ee push her out ? Give her the bas- 
ta: 


Thon dotard ! thou art woman-tired, unroosted 
By thy dame Partlet here. Take up the bastard; 
Take’t up, I say ; give’t to thy crone. 

Pl. . For ever 
Unvenerable be thy hands, if thou 
Takest up the princess to that forced baseness 
Which he has put upon’t ! 

Leon. He dreads his wife. 

Paul. So I would you did; then ’twere 

past all doubt 80 
Youw'ld call your children yours. 

Leon. A nest of traitors ! 

Ant. Iam none, by this good light. 

Paul. Nor I, nor any 
But one that’s here, and that’s himself, for he 
The sacred honor of himself, his queen’s, 

His hopeful son’s, his babe’s, betrays to slander, 
Whose sting is sharper than the sword’s ; and 
%, will not— 

_ For, ag the case now stands, it isa curse A 


He cannot be compell’d to’t—once remove 
The root of his opinion, which is rotten 
As ever oak or stone was sound, 

Leon. A eallat 90 
Of boundless tongue, who late hath beat her 

husband 

And now baits me ! This brat is none of mine ; 
It is the issue of Polixenes : 
Hence with it, and together with the dam 
Commit them to the fire ! 

Paul. It is yours ; 
And, might we lay the old proverb to your 


charge, 

So like aaa *tis the worse. Behold, my lords, 

Although the print be little, the whole matter 

And copy of the father, eye, nose, lip, 

The trick of’s frown, his forehead, nay,the val- 
100 


ley, 
The pretty dimples of his chin and cheek, 
His smiles, 
The very mould and frame of hand, nail, fin- 


ger: 
And thou, good goddess Nature, which hast 


made it 
So like to him that got it, if thou hast 
The ordering of the mind too, ’mongst all 
colors 
No yellow in’t, lest she suspect, as he does, 
Her children not her husband’s! 

Leon. A gross hag ! 
And, lozel, thou art worthy to be hang’d, 
That wilt not stay her tongue. 

Ant. Hang all the husbands 110 
That cannot do that feat, you'll leave yourself 
Hardly one subject. 

Leon. Once more, take her hence, 

Paul. Amost unworthy and unnatural lord 
Can do no more. 

Leon. Vll ha’ thee burnt, 

Paul. I care not: 
It is an heretic that makes the fire, 

Not she which burns in’t. Vl not call you 
tyrant ; 

But this most cruel usage of your queen, 

Not able to produce more accusation 

Than your own weak-hinged fancy, something 
Savors 

Of tyranny and will ignoble make you, 120 

Yea, scandalous to the world. 


Leon. On your allegiance, 
Out of the chamber with her! Were I a 
tyrant, 


Where were her life ? she durst not call me 


0) 
If she did know me one. Away with her ! 
Paul. I pray you, do not push me ; I'll be 


gone, 

Look to your babe, my lord ; ‘tis yours : Jove 
send her : 

A better guiding spirit! 
hands ? 

You, that are thus so tender o’er his follies, 

Will never do him good, not one of you. 

So, so : farewell ; we are gone. [2ait, 130 

Leon. Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife to 


What needs these 
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My child ? away with’t ! Even thou, that hast 

A heart so tender o’er it, take it hence 

And see it instantly consumed with fire ; 

Eyen ‘thou and none but thou. Take it up 
straight : 

Within this hour bring me word ’tis done, 

And by good testimony, or I'll seize thy life, 

With as thou else call’st thine. If thou re- 

use 

And wilt encounter with my wrath, say so ; 

The bastard brains with these my proper 
hands 

Shall Idash out. Go, take it to the fire; 140 

For thou set’st on thy wife. 

Ant, I did not, sir : 
These lords, my noble fellows, if they please, 
Can clear me in’t, 

Lords. We can : my royal liege, 


’ He is not guilty of her coming hither. 


Leon, You're liars all. 3 
First Lord. Beseech your highness, give us 
better credit : 
We have always truly served you, and beseech, 
you 
So to esteem of us, and on our knees we beg, 
As recompense of our dear services 150 
Past and to come, that you do change this pur- 


pose, 
Which being so horrible, so bloody, must 
Lead on to some foul issue : we all kneel. 
Leon. I am a feather for each wind that 
blows : 
Shall I live on to see this bastard kneel 
And call me father? better burn it now 
Than curse it then. But be it ; let it live. 
It shall not -neither. You, sir, come you 
+ hither ; 
You that have been so tenderly officious 
With Lady Margery, your midwife there, 160 
To save this bastard’s life,—for ’tis a bastard, 
So sure as this beard’s grey,—what will you 
adventure 
To save this brat’s life ? 
Ant. Any thing, my lord, 
That my ability may undergo 
And pchisuess impose : at least thus much : 
T'll pawn the little blood which I have left 
To save the innocent : any thing possible, 
Leon. Itshall be possible. Swear by this 
sword 
Thou wilt perform my bidding. 
Ant. I will, my lord. 
Ieon. Mark and perform it, see’st thou ! 
for the fail 170 
Of any point in’t shall not only be 
Death to thyself but to thy lewd-tongued wife, 
pesore for this time we pardon. We enjoin 
thee, 
As thou art liege-man to us, that thou carry 
This priae bastard hence and that thou bear 
i 
To some remote and desert place quite ont 
Of our dominions, and that there thon leave it, 
Without more merey, to its own protection 
And thes of the climate, As by strange for- 
UD 


It came to us, I do in justice charge thee, 180 — 
On thy soul’s peril and thy body’s torture, 

That thou commend it strangely to some place 
Where chance may nurse or end it. Take it 


up. 
Ant. Iswearto do this, though a present 
death 
Had heen more merciful. Come on, poor babe: 
Some powerful spirit instruct the kites and ra- 
vens 
To be thy nurses ! Wolves and bears, they say, 
Casting their savageness aside have done 
Like offives of pity. Sir, be prosperous 
In more than this deed does require! And, 
blessing 190 
Against this cruelty fight on thy side, 
Poor thing, condemn’d to loss ! 
[Exit with the child. 
Leon. No, I'll not rear 
Another’s issue. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Please your highness, posts 
From those you sent to the oracle are come 
An hour since ; Cleomenes and Dion, 

Being well arrived from Delphos, are both 
landed, f 
Hasting to the court. 

First Lord. So please you, sir, their speed 
Hath been beyond account. 

Leon. Twenty-three days 
They here been absent : tis good speed ; fore- 

tells 
The great Apollo suddenly will have 200 
The truth of this appear. Prepare you, lords ; 
Summon a session, that we may arrai 
Our most disloyal lady, for, as she hath 
Been publicly accused, so shall she have 
A just and open trial. While she lives _ 
My heart will be a burthen to me, Leaye me, 
And think upon my bidding. [Exeunt. 


ACT Il. 
Scene I. A sea-port in Sicilia. 
Enter CLEOMENES and Dron. 
Cleo. The climate’s delicate, the air most 


sweet, - 
Fertile the isle, the temple much surpassing 
The common praiseit hears. 

Dion. I shall report, 
For most it caught me, the celestial habits, 
Methinks I so should term them, and the rey- 

erence. 
Of the grave wearers. O, the sacrifice ! 
How ceremonious, solemn and unearthly 
It was i’ the offering ! F 

Cleo, But of all, the burst 
And the ear-deafening voice o’ the oracle, 

Kin to Jove’s thunder, so surprised my sex - 
That I was nothing. “ti F 
Dion. If the event o’ the journey — 
Prove as successful to the queen,—O be’t sol— 


| As it hath heen to us rare, pleasant, speedy, 
it f 


. 
q 
é 


Oe eee ee 


Tremble at patience. 


Scene 11] 


The time is worth the use on't. 
leo. Great Apollo 
Turn all to the best ! These proclamations, 
So forcing faults upon Hermione, 
LT little like. 
Dion, The violent carriage of it 
Will ee or end the business: when the ora- 
cle, 
Thus by Apollo’s great divine seal’d up, 
Shall the contents discover, something rare 20 
Eyen then willrush to knowledge. Go: fresh 
horses ! : 
And gracious be the issue! - [Exeunt. 


ScenE II. A court of Justice. 
Enter Leontxs, Lords, and Officers. 


Zeon. This sessions, to our great grief we 
pronounce, 


_ Even pushes ’gainst our heart : the party tried 


The daughter of a king, our wife, and one 
Of us too much beloved. Let us be clear’d 
Of being tyrannous, since we so openly 
Proceed in justice, which shall liave due 
course, _. 
Eyen to the guilt.or the purgation. 
Produce the prisoner. 
Of. It is his highness’ pleasure that the 
queen 
Appear in person here in court. Silence! 10 
Enter HerMionn guarded; PAULINA and 
Ladies attending. ’ 


Leon. Read the indictment. 

Off. [Reads] Hermione, queen to the worthy 
Leontes, king of Sicilia, thou art here accused 
and arraigned of high treason, in committing 
adultery with Polixenes, king of Bohemia, and 
conspiring with Camillo to take away the life 
of our sovereign lord the king, thy royal hus- 
band : the pretence whereof being by cireum- 
stauces partly laid open, thou, Hermione, con- 
trary to the faith and allegiance of a true sub- 
ject, didst counsel and aid them, for their 

etter safety, to fly away by night. 

Her. Since what lam to say must be but 


that 
Which contradicts my accusation and 
The testimony on my part no other 
But what comes from myself, it shall scarce 
boot me 
To say ‘ not guilty :’ mine integrit 
Being counted falsehood, shall, as Pemnres it, 
Be so received. But thus ;: if powers divine 
Behold our human actions, as they do, 30 
TI doubt not then but innocence shall make 
False accusation blush and tyranny 
You, my lord, best 


know, 
Who least will seem to do so, my past life 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 
As Iam now unhappy ; which is more 
Than history can pattern, though devised 
And play’d to take spectators. For behold me 
A fellow of the sayat ued, which owe 
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A moiety of the throne a great king’s daugh- 
ter 40 | 
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The mother to a hopeful prince, here standing 


' To prate and talk for life and honor ’fore 


Who please to come and hear. For life, I 
prize it [honor, 

As I weigh grief, which I would spare: for 

Tis a derivative from me‘ to mine, 

And only that I stand for. I appeal 

To your own conscience, sir, before Polixenes 

Came to your court, how I was in your grace, 

How merited to be so ; since he came, 


With what encounter so uncurrent I 50 
Hare eee to appear thus: if one jot be- 
yon 


The bound of honor, or in act or will 

That way inclining, harden’d be the hearts 
Of all that-hear me, and my near’st of kin 
Cry fie upon my grave ! 

Leon. I ne’er heard yet 
That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did 
Than to perform it first. 

Her. That’s true enough ; 
Though ’tis a saying, sir, not due to me. 

Lon. You will not own it. 

Her. {More than mistress of ~ 60 
Which comes to me in name of fault, 1 must 


not 
At all acknowledge. For Polixenes, 
With whom I am accused, I do confess 
I loved him as in honor he required, 
With such a kind of love as might become 
A lady like me, with a love even such 
So and no other, as yourself commanded % 
Which not to have done I think had been in me 
Both disobedience and ingratitude 
To you and toward your friend, whose love 
had spoke, 0 
Eyen since it could speak, from an infant, 
freely . 
That it was yours. Now, for conspiracy, 
I know not how it tastes ; though it be dish’d 
For me to try how : all I know of it 
Is that Camillo was an honest man ; 
And why he left your court, the gods them- 
selves, 
Wotting no more.than I, are ignorant. 
Leon. You knew of his departure, as you 
know - 
What you have underta’en to do in’s absence. 
Her. Sir, 80- 
You speak a language that I understand not: 
My life stands in the level of your dreams, 
Which Pll lay down. 
Leon. Your actions are my dreams ; 
You had a bastard by Polixenes, 
And I but dream’d it. As you were past all 
shame,— 
Those of your fact are so—so past all truth : 
Which to deny concerns more than avails ; for 


as 
Thy brat hath been cast out, like to itself, 
No father owning it,—which is, indeed, 
More criminal in thee than it—so thou 90 
Shalt feel our justice, in whose easiest passage 
Look for no less than death. 

Her. Sir, spare your threats ; 
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The bug eas you would fright me with I 
seek. 
To. me can life be no commodity : 
The crown and comfort of my life, your favor, 
I do give lost ; for I do fee! it gone, 
But know not how it went. My second joy 
And first-fruits of my body, from his presence 
I am barr’d, like one infectious. My third 
comfort 
Starr’d most unluckily, is from my breast, 100 
The innocent milk in its most innocent mouth, 
Haled out to murder : myself on every post 
Proclaimed a strumpet : with immodest hatréd 
The child-bed privilege denied, which ‘longs 
To women of all fashion ; lastly, hurried 
Here to this place, i’ the open air, before 
LT have got strength of limit. Now, my liege, 
Tell me what blessings I have here alive, 
That I should fear to die ? Therefore proceed. 
But yet hear this : mistake me not ; no life, 
I prize it nota straw, but for mine honor, 111 
Which I would free, if I shall be condemn’d 
Upon surmises, all proofs sleeping else 
But what your jealousies awake, I tell you 
*Tis rigor and not law. Your honors all, 
I do refer me to the oracle : 
Apollo be my judge ! 
First Lord. This your request 
Is altogether just : therefore bring forth, 
And in Apollo’s name, his oracle. 
[Exeunt certain Officers. 
Her. The Emperor of Russia was my 
father : 120 
O that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter’s trial ! that he did but see 
The flatness of my misery, yet with eyes 
Of pity, not revenge ! 


Re-enier Officers, with CLEOMENES and Dron. 
OF You here shall swear upon this sword 
of justice, 


That you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 

Been both at Delphos, and from thence have 
‘ brought 

The seal’d-up oracle, by the hand deliver’d 
Of great Apollo’s priest ; and that, since then, 
You have not dared to break tle holy seal 130 
Nor read the secrets in’t. 

Cleo. Dion. All this we swear, 

Leon. Break wu» the seals and read. 

Of. [Reads] Hermione is chaste ; Polix- 
enes blameless ; Camillo a true subject ; Le- 
ontes a jealous tyrant; his innocent babe 
truly begotten ; and the king shall live with- 
out an heir, if that which is lost be not found. 

Lords. Now blessed be the great Apollo ! 


fer. Praised ! 
Leon. Wast thou read truth ? 
df. Ay, my lord ; even so 
As it is here set down. 140 
Leon. There is no truth at all i’ the oracle ; 
The sessions shall proceed: this is mere 
falsehood. 


Enter Servant, 
Serv. My lord the king, the king ! 
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SA a tll sak de 
Shale eee see 


[Aor mn 


Leon. 
Serv. Osir, I shall be hated to report it ! 
The Pe your son, with mere conceit and 

ear 
Of the queen’s speed, is gone, 
Leon. 
Serv. 's dead. 
Leon. Apollo’s angry ; and the heavens 
themselves 
Do strike at my injustice. [Hermione swoons.] 
How now there ! 
Paul. 
look down 
And see what death is doing. - 
on. Take her hence: 150 
Her heart is but o’ercharged; she will re- 


How ! gone ! 


cover : 

I have too much believed mine own suspi- 
cion: 

Beseech you, tenderly apply toher ~ 

Some remedies for life. 

[Eveunt Paulina and Ladies, with Hermione. 

Apollo, pardon 

My great profaneness ’gainst thine oracle ! 

Pll reconcile me to Polixenes, 

New woo my queen, recall the good Camillo, 

Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of merey ; 

For, being transported by my jealousies 

To bloody thoughts and to revenge, I chose 

Camillo for the minister to poison 161 

My friend Polixenes : which had been done, 

But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 

My swift comments though I with death and 
with 

Reward did threaten and encourage him, 

Not doing’t and being done: he, most hu- 
mane 

And fill’d with honor, to my kingly guest 

Unclasp’d my practice, quit his fortunes here, 

Which you knew great, and to the hazard 

Of allincertainties himself commended, 170 

No richer than his honor: how he glisters 

Thorough my rust ! and how his piety 

Does my deeds make the blacker ! 


Re-enter PAULINA, 


Paul. Woe the while ! 
O, cut my lace, lest my heart, cracking it, 
Break too. 

First nord. What fit is this, good lady ? 

Paul, What studied torments, tyrant, hast 

for me ? 
What wheels? racks ? fires ? what flaying ? 
boiling ? 
In leads or oils ? what old or newer torture 
Must | receive, whose every word deserves 
To taste of thy most worst? Thy tyranny 180 
Together working with thy jealousies, 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 
For girls of nine, O, think what they have 


one 
And then run mad indeed, stark mad ! for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it. 
That thou betray’dst Polixenes,’twas nothing; 
That did but show thee, of a fool, inconstant ~ 


And damnable ingrateful: nor was't much, 


What is the business? 


This news is mortal to the queen ; 


. 
“. 


(A. ¢ 
 Sceye nr} 


er 
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Thou wouldst have posion’d good Camillo’s 


honor, _ 
To have him Ill a king : poor trespasses, 190 
More monstrous standing by : whereof Lreck- 


on 
The casting forth to crows thy baby-daughter 
To be or none or little ; though a devil 
Would have shed water out of fire ere done’t: 
Nor is’t directly laid to thee, the death 
Of the young prince, whose honorable 
- thoughts, 
Thoughts high for one so tender, cleft the 
heart 


That could conceive a gross and foolish sire 


- jauays ri by 


F 
D 
: 
4 
a 
: 


Blemish’d his gracious dam : this is not, no, 
Laid to thy answer : but the last,—O lords, 
When I have said, ery ‘ woe!’ the queen, the 
_ queen, 201 
The sweet’st, dear’st creature’s dead, and yen- 
geance for’t 


Not dropp’d down yet. 
First Lord. The higher powers forbid ! 
Paul. 1 say she’s dead ; Vl swear’t. If 


word nor oath 
Preyail not, go and see : if you can bring 
Tincture or lustre in her lip, her eye, 
Heat outwardly or breath within, ['ll serve you 
As I would do the gods. But, O thou tyrant ! 
Do not repent these things, for they are heav- 
ier [thee 
‘Than all thy woes can stir ; therefore betake 
To nothing but despair. A thousand knees 211 
Ten thousand years together, naked, fasting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and still winter 
In storm porpotal, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. 
Leon. Go on, go on: 
Thou canst not speak too much ; I have de- 


served 
__ All tongues to talk their bitterest. 


Pil not remember you of my own lord, 


First Lord. Say no more: 
Howe’er the business goes, you have made 
fault - 
TP’ the boldness of your speech. 
Paul. Tam sorry for’t.: 
All faults Imake, when I shall come to know 
* them; 220 
Ido repent. Alas! I have show’d too much 
The rashness of 2 woman ; he is touch’d 
To the eon pean. What's gone and what’s 
it help 
Should be past grief: do not receive affliction 
At my petition ; [beseech you, rather 
Let me be punish’d, that have minded you 
Of eae you should forget. Now, good my 
~ ~ liege, 
Sir, royal sir, forgive a foolish woman : 
The love I bore your queen—lo, fool again !— 
Pll speak of her no more, nor of your chil- 
dren ; 230 


Who is lost too : take your patience to you, 
And ’ll say nothing. 
Leon, Thou didst speak but well 


When most the truth; which I receive much 


better 


Than to be pitied of thee. Prithee, bring me 
To the dead bodies of my queen and son : 
One grave shall be for both : upon them shall 
The causes of their death appear, unto 


Our shame perpetual. Once a day I’ll visit 
The chapel where they lie, and tears shed 
there 240 


Shall be my recreation : so long as nature 
Will bear up with this exercise, so long 

I daily vow to useit. Come and lead me 
Unto these sorrows. [Exeunt. 


Scenn III. Bohemia. A desert country near 
7 the sea. 


Enter ANTIGONUS with a Child, and a Mariner, 


Ant. Thou art perfect then, our ship hath 
touch’d upon 
The deserts of Bohemia? 
Mar. Ay, my lord : and fear 
We have landed in ill time : the skies look 


grimly 
And threaten present blusters. In my con- 
science. 


The heavens with that we have in hand are 


angry 
And frown upon’s. 
Ant, . Their sacred wills be done ! 
aboard ; 
Look to thy bark : T’ll not be long before 
I call upon thee, 
Mar. Make your best haste, and go not 10 
Too far i’ the land: ’tis like to be loud 
weather ; 
Besides, this place is famous for the creatures 
Of prey that keep upon ’t, 


Go, get 


nt. Go thou away : 
V’'ll follow instantly. 

ar. ; Tam glad at heart 
To be so rid o’ the business. 


: [ Exit. 
Ant. ~ Come, poor babe ; 
I have heard, but not believed, the spirits 0’ 


the dead 
May walk again : if such thing be, thy mother 
Appear’d to me last night, forne’er was dream 
So like a waking. To me comes a creature, 
Sometimes her head on one side, some an- 
other ; 20 
I never saw _a vessel of like sorrow, 
So fill’d and so becoming: in pure white robes, 
Like very sanctity, she did approach 
My cabin where I lay ; thrice bow’d before 


me, 
And gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 
Became two spouts : the fury spent, anon 
Did this break from her: ‘Good Antigonus, 
Since fate, against thy better disposition, 
Hath made thy person for the thrower-out . 
Of my poor babe, according to thine oath, 30 
Places remote enough are in Bohemia, 
There yeen and leave it crying ; and, for the 
abe 
Is counted lost for ever, Perdita, 
I prithee, call’t. For this ungentle business 
Put on thee by my lord, thon ne’er shalt see 
Thy wife Paulina more,’ And so, with shrieks, 


ry 
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She melted into air. Affrighted much, 

I did in time collect myself and thought 

This was soand no slumber. Dreamsare toys: 
Yet for this once, yea, superstitiously, 0 
T will be squared by this. I do believe 
Pesiione hath suffer’d death, and that 
Apollo would, this being indeed the issue 

Of King Polixenes, it should here be laid, 
Either for life or death, upon the earth 


Of its right father. Blossom, speed thee well ! 


There lie, and there thy character: there 
these ; 

Which may, if fortune please, both breed 
thee, pretty, 

And still rest thine. 
wretch, 

That for thy mother’s fault art thus exposed 

To loss and what may follow! Weep I can- 

: not, 51 

But my heart bleeds ; and most accursed am I 

To be by oath enjoin’d to this. Farewell ! 

The day frowns more and more : thou’rt like 
to have 

A lullaby too rough: I never saw 

The Beayens so dim by day. A savage clam- 
or ! 

Well may I get aboard! This is the chase: 

Tam gone forever. [xit, pursued by a bear. 


Enter a Shepherd. 


Shep. I would there were no age between 
sixteen and three-and-twenty, or that youth 
would sleep out the rest ; for there is nothing 
in the between but getting wenches with 
child, wronging the ancientry, stealing, fight- 
ing—Hark you now! Would any but these 
boiled brains of nineteen and two-and-twenty 


The storm begins ; poor 


- hunt this weather? They have scared away 


two of my best sheep, which 1 fear the woif 
will sooner find than the master : if any where 
I have them, ’tis by the seaside, browsing of 
ivy. Good luck, an’t be thy will! what have 
we here ! Mercy on’s, a barne ; avery pretty 
barne! A boy or a child, I wonder? x pretty 
one ; a very pretty one: sure, some’scape : 
though Iam not bookish, yet I can read wait- 
ing-gentlewoman in the ‘scape. This has 
been some stair-work, some trunk-work, some 
behind-door-work : they were warmer that 
got this than the poor thing is here. I'll take 
it up for pity : yet Pll tarry till my son come ; 
he hallooed but even now. Whoa, ho, hoa! 


Enter Clown. 


Clo. Hilloa, loa ! 80 
Shep. What, art so near? If thon’lt seea 
thing to,talk on when thou art dead and rotten, 
come hither. What ailest thou, man ? 

Clo, I have seen two such sights, by sea 
and by land! but Iam not to sayitis a sea, 
for it is now the sky : betwixt the firmament 
and it you cannot thrust a bodkin’s point. 

Shep. Why, boy, how is it ? 

Clo. I would you did but see how it chafes, 
how it rages, how it takes up the shore! but 


that’s not to the point. O, the most piteous cry | Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 
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of the poor souls ! sometimes to see "em, and 
not to see ’e1u ; now the ship boring tue noon 
with her main-mast, and anon swallowed with 
yest and froth, #s you’ld thrust a cork into a 
hogshead. And then for the land-service, to 
see how the bear tcre out his shoulder-bone ; 
how he cried to me for help and said his nai.e 
was Antigonus, anobleman. Butto make an 
end of the ship, to see how the sea flap- 
dragoned it: but, first, how the poor souls 
roared, and the sea mocked them ; and how 
the poor gentleman roared and the bear 
mocked him, both roaring louder than the 
sea or weather. Y * 

Shep. Nameof mercy, when was this, boy? 

Clo. Now, now : I have not winked since I 
saw these sights : the men are not yet cold 
under water, nor the bear half dined on the 
gentleman : he’s at it now. 

Shep. Would I had been by, to have helped 
the old man ! lil 

Clo. I would you had been by the ship 
side, to have helped her: there your charity 
would have lacked footing. : 

Shep. Heavy matters ! heavy matters ! but 
look thee here, boy. Now bless thyself: thou 
mettest with things dying, I with things new- 
born. Here’s a sight for thee ; look thee, a 
bearing-cloth for a squire’s child! look thee 
here ; take up, take up, boy; open’t. So, 
let’s see : it was told me I should be rich by 
the fairies. This is some changeling : open’t. 
What’s within, boy ? 

Clo. Yow re a made old man : if the sins of 
your youth are forgiven you, you’re well to 
live. Gold! all gold ! 

Shp. This is fairy gold, boy, and ’twill 
prove so: up with’t, keep it close: home 
home, the next way. Weare lucky, boy ; an 
to be so still requires nothing but secrecy. 
Let my sheep go: come, good boy, the next 
way home. 

lo. Go you the next way with your 
findings: I'll go see if the béar be gone from 
the gentleman and how much he hath eaten : 
they are never curst but when they are 
hungry: if there be any of him left, Ill 
bury it. 

Shep. That's a good deed. If thou mayest 
discern by that which is left of him what he 
is, fetch me to the sight of him. 

Clo, Marry, will 1; and you shall help to 
put him i’ the ground. 141 

Shep. ‘Tis a lucky day, boy, and we'll do 
good deeds on’t. [Zxeunt. 


ACT IV. Scene I. 
Enter Tre, the Chorus, 
Time 1, that please some, try all, both joy 
and terror 


Of good and bad, that makes and unfolds 
error. 


ee, 
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To use my wings. Impute it not a crime 

To me or my swift passage, that I slide 

O’er sixteen years and leave the growth 

untried 

Of that wide gap, since it is in my power 

To o’erthrow law and in one self-born hour 

To plant and o’erwhelm custom. Let me pass 

‘The same I am, ere ancient’st order was 10 

Or what is now received: I witness to 

The times that brought them in ; so shall I do 

To the erent things now reigning and make 
. stale 

The glistering of this present, as my tale 

Now seems to it. Yourpatience this allowing, 

I turn my glass and give my scene such grow- 


ing 
As you had slept between: Leontes leaving, 
The effects of his fond jealousies so grieving 
That he shuts up himself, imagine me, 
Gentle spectators, that I now may be 20 
In fair Bohemia ; and remember well, 
IT mentioned a son o’ the king’s, which Florizel 
I now name to you ; and with speed so pace 
To speak of Perdita, now grown in gracé 
Equal with wondering : what of her ensues 
I list not prophesy ; but let Time’s news 
Be known when ’tis brought forth. A shep- 
herd’s daughter, 
And what to her adheres, which follows after, 
Is the argument of Time. Of this allow, 
If ever you have spent time worse ere now; 30 
If never, yet that Time himself doth say 
He wishes earnestly you never may. [ Exit. 


ScrnzE II. Bohemia. The palace of POLIxENES, 
Enter PoLixENeEs and CAMILLO. 


Pol. I pray thee, good Camillo, be no more 
importunate : ’tis a sickness denying thee any 
thing ; a death to grant this. 

Cam. It is fiiteen years since I saw my 
country : though I have for the most part 
been aired abroad, I desire to lay my bones 
there. Besides, the penitent king, my master, 
hath sent for me ; to whose feeling sorrows I 
might besome allay, or I o’erween to thinkso, 
which is another spur to my departure. 10 

Pol. Ag thou loyest me, Camillo, wipe not 
out the rest of thy services by leaving me 
now ;: the need I have of thee thine own 

oodness hath made; better not to have 
haa thee than thus to want thee: thou, hay- 
ing made me businesses which none without 
thee can sufficiently manage, must either stay 
to execute them thyself or take away with 
thee the very services thou hast done ; which 
if I have not enough considered, as too much 
1 cannot, to be more thankful to thee shall be 
my study, and my profit therein the heaping 
friendships. Of that fatal country, Sicilia, 
prithee speak no more ; whose very naming 
punishes me with the remembrance of that 

enitent, as thou callest him, and reconciled 

ing, my brother ; whose loss of his most pre- 
cious queen and children are even now to be 
afresh lamented. Say to me. when sawest 


thou the Prince Florizel, my son? Kings are 
no less unhappy, theirissue not being gracious, 
than they are in losing them when-they have 
approved their virtues. 

Cam. Sir, it is three days since saw the 
prince. What his happier affairs may be, are 
tome unknown: but} have missingly noted, 
heis of late much retired from court and is 
less frequent to his princely exercises than 
formerly he hath appeared. 

Pol. \Jhave considered so much, Camillo, 
and with some care; so far that I have eyes 
under my seryice which look wpon his re« 
movedness ; from whom I have this intelli- 
gence, that he is seldom from the house of a 
most homely shepherd; a man, they say, that 
from very nothing, and beyond the imagina- 
tion of his neighbors, is grown into an 
unspeakable estate. 

Cam. I have heard, sir, of such a man, 
who hath a daughter of most rare note: the 
report of her is extended more than can be 
thonght to begin from such a cottage. 50 

Pol. That’s likewise part of my intelli- 
gence ; but, [ fear, the angle that plucks our 
son thither. Thou shalt accompany us to the 
place ; where we will, not appearing what we 
are, have some question with the shepherd ; 
from whose simplicity I think it not uneasy 
to get the cause of myson’s resort thither. 
Prithee, be my present partner in this business, 
and lay aside the thoughts of Sicilia. 

Cam. I willingly obey your command. 

Pol. My best Camillo! We must disguise 
ourselves. [Exeunt, 


Scene IIL A road near the Shepherd’s 
cottage. i 
Enter AUTOLYCUS, singing. 
When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh ! the doxy over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year ; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 


The white sheet bleaching on the hedge, 
With heigh ! the sweet birds, O, how they 
sing ! 
Doth set my pugging tooth on edge ; 
For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 


The lark, that tirra-lyra chants, : 
With heigh ! with heigh ! the thrush and 
the jay, 10 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts, 
While we lie tumbling in the hay. 


I haye served Prince Florizel and in my time 
wore three-pile ; but now I am out of service : 


But shall I go mourn for that, my dear ? 
The pale moon shines by night: 

And when I wander here aud there, 
I then do most go right. 


If tinkers may have leaye to live, 
And bear the sow-skin budget, 20 
Then my account I well may give, 
And in the stocks avouch it, 
3) 
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My traffic is sheets ; when the kite builds, 
look to lesser linen. My father named me 
Autolycus ; who being, as I am, littered under 
Mercury, was likewise a snapper-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles. With die and drab I purchased 
this caparison, and my revenue is the silly 
cheat. Gallows and knock are too powerful 
on the highway: beating and hanging are 
terrors to me: for the life to come, I sleep out 
the thonght of it. A prize! a prize ! 


Enter Clown, 


Clo. Let me see: every leven wether tods; 
every tod yields pound and odd shilling ; 
fifteen hundred shorn, what comes the wool 
to? [mine. 

Aut. [Aside] If the springe hold, the cock’s 

Clo. Lcannot do’t without counters, Let 
me see; what,am I to buy for our sheep- 


- shearing feast ? Three pound of sugar, five 


pound of currants, rice,—what will this sister 
of mine do with rice? But my father hath 
made her mistress of the feast, and she lays 
it on, She hath made me four and twenty 
nosegays for the shearers, three-man-song- 
men all, and very good ones ; but they are 
most of them meansand bases; but one puri- 
tan amongst them, and he sings psalms to 
horn-pipes. I must have saffron to color the 
warden pies ; mace ; dates ?—none, that’s out 
of my note ; nutmegs, seven ; a race or two of 
ginger, but that I may beg ; four pound of 
prunes, and as many of raisins o’ the sun, 

Aut, O that ever I was born ! 

[Grovelling on the ground. 

Clo. IY’ the name of me— 

Aut. O, help me, help me! plnck but off 
these rags; and then, death, death ! 

Clo. Alack, poor soul! thou hast need of 
more rags to lay on thee, rather than have 
these off. 

Aut. O sir, the loathsomeness of them 
offends me more than the stripes I, have 
received, which are mighty ones and millions. 

Clo. Alas, poor man ! a million of beating 
may come toa great matter. 

cin I am robbed, sir, and beaten ; my 
money and apparel ta’en from me, and these 
detestable things put upon me. 

Clo. What, by a horseman, or a footman ? 

Aut. A footman, sweet sir, a footman. 

Glo. Indeed, he should be a footman by 
the garments he has left with thee : if this be 
a horseman’s coat, it hath seen very hot ser- 
vice. Lend me thy hand, I'll help thee: 
come, lend me thy hand, 

Aut. OO, good sir, tenderly, O! 

Clo. Alas, poor soul ! 

Aut. ©, good sir, softly, good sir! I fear, 
sir, my shoulder-blade is out, ’ 

Clo. How now ! canst stand ? 

Aut. [Picking his pocket] Softly, dear sir; 
good sir, softly. You ha’ done mea charitable 
office. 81 

Clo. Dost lack any money? I have a little 
money for thee. 
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Aut. No, good sweet sir; no, I beseech 
you, sir: I have a kinsman not past three 
quarters of a mile hence, unto whom I wes 
going ; I shall there have money, or any thing 
I want : offer me no money, I pray you 5 that 
kills my heart, 

Clo. What manner of fellow was he thit 
robbed you ? a 

Aut. A fellow, sir, that I have known t» 
go about with trolil-my-dames ; I knew him 
once a servant of the prince : [ cannot tell, 
good sir, for which of his virtues it was, but 
he was certainly whipped out of the court. 

Clo. His vices, you would say ; there’s no 
virtue whipped out of the court: they cherish 
it to make it stay there ; and yet it will no 
more but abide. 99" 

Aut. Vices, I would say, sir. I know this man 
well: he hath been since an ape-bearer ; then 
a process-server, a bailiff ; then le compassed 
2 motion of the Prodigal Son, and married a 
tinker’s wife within a mile where my land 
and living lies ; and, having flown over many 
knavish tag ae he settled only in rogue : 
some call him Autolycus. 

Clo. “Out upon him ! prig, for my life, prig: 
he haunts wakes, fairs and bear-baitings. 

Aut. Very true, sir ; he, sir, he ; that’s the 
rogue that put me into this apparel. 111 

Clo. Not amore cowardly rogue in all Bo- 
hemia : if you had but looked big and spit at. 
him, he’ld have run. 

Aut. I must confess to you, sir, lam no 
fighter; Iam false of heart that way ; and 
that he knew, I warrant him. 

Clo. How do you now? 

Aut. Sweet sir, much better than I was ; I 
can stand and walk: I will even take my 
leave of you, and pace softly towards my kins- 
man’s. 

Clo. Shall I bring thee on the way ? 

No, good-faced sir ; no, sweet sir. 

Clo, Then fare thee well: I must go buy 
spices for our sheep-shearing. ; 

Aut. Prosper you, sweet sir! [Hxit Clown.] 
Your purse is not hot enough to purchase your — 
spice. I’ll be with you at your sheep-shearing 
too: if [make notthis cheat bring out another 
and the shearers prove sheep, let me be un- 
rolled and my name put in the book of virtue! 

[Sings] ae on, jog on, the foot-path way, 

i nd merrily hent the stile-a : 
A merry heart goes all the es > 

Your sad tires in a mile-a. [ brit. 


Scenr IV, he Shepherd’s cottage. 
Enter FLoRIzEL and PERDITA, 


Flo, These your unusual weeds to each 
part of you 
Do give a life : no shepherdess, but Flora 


Peering in April’s front. This your sheep: 


shearing ~ a 
Is as a meeting of the petty go 
And you the queen ont ‘ 
Per. Sir, my gracious lord, 
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To chide at your extremes it not becomes me: 
©, pardon, that I name them! Your high 


self « 

The gracious mark o’ the land, you have oh- 
secured 

With a swain’s wearing, and me, poor lowly 


maid, 
Most goddess-like prank’d up: but that our 
feasts 10 


In every mess have folly and the feeders 
Digest it with a custom, I should blush 
To see you so attired, sworn, I think, 

To show myself a glass. 

Filo. I bless the time 
When my good falcon made her flight across 
Thy father’s ground. 

cr. Now Jove afford you cause ! 
To me the difference forges dread; your great- 


ness 
Hath not been used to fear. Even now I 
tremble ; 
To think your father, by some accident, 
Should pass this way as you did: O, the 
Fates ! 20 
How would he look, to see his work so noble 
Vilely bound up? What would hesay ? Or 


how 
Should I, in these my-borrow’d flaunts, 
behold 
The sternness of his presence ? 
Y 10. Apprehend 
Nothing but jollity. The gods themselves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them : Jupiter - 
Became a bull, and bellow’d ; the green Nep- 


tune 
A ram, and bleated ; and the fire-robed god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain, 
AsIseem now. Their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty rarer, 
Nor in a way so chaste, since my desires 
Run not before mine honor, nor my lusts 
Burn hotter than my faith. 
Per. O, but, sir, 
Your resolution cannot hold, when ’tis 
ezponed, as it must be, by the power of the 
ing : 
One of these two must be necessities, 
Which then will speak, that you must change 
this purpose, 


Or I my life. : 
Filo. Thou dearest Perdita, 40 
With these forced thoughts, I prithee, darken 


not 
‘The mirth o’ the feast. Or I’ll be thine, my 


air, : 
Or not my father’s. ForI cannot be 
Mine own, nor any thing to any, if 
Ibe not thine. To this lam most constant, 
Though destiny say no. Be merry, gentle ; 
Strangle such thoughts as these with any 


thing 
That you behold the while. Your guests are 
coming : 
Lift up your countenance, as it were the da: 
Of celebration of that nuptial which 


Loy 
"We two have sworn shall come. 
Per. O lady Fortune, 


Stand you auspicious ! 
Flo. See, your guests approach : 

Address yourself to entertain them sprightly, 

And let’s be red with mirth. : 


Enter Shepherd, Clown, Morsa, Dorcas, and 
others, with POLYXENES and CAMILLO dis- 
guised. 


Shep. Fie, daughter! when my old wife 
lived, upon 
This day she was both pantler, butler, cook, 
Both dame and servant ; welcomed all, served 


all ; 
Would sing her song and dance her turn; now 
here, 
At upper end o’ the table, now i’ the middle ; 
On his shoulder, and his ; her face o’ fire 
With labor and the thing she took to quench 


it, 
She would to each one sip. You are retired, 
As if you were a feasted one and not 
The hostess of the meeting : pray you, bid 
These unknown friends to’s welcome; for itis 
A way to make us better friends, more known. 
Come, ae your blushes and present your= 
sel 


That which you are, mistress o’ the feast: 
come on, 
And bid us welcome to your sheep-shearing, 
As your good flock shall prosper. 
er. To Pol.| Sir, welcome : 70 
It is my father’s will I should take on me 
The hostess-ship o’ the day. [Zo Cam.] 
You’re welcome, sir. 
Give me those flowers there, Dorcas. 
end sirs, 
For you there’s rosemary and rue ; these keep 
Seeming and savor all the winter long : 
Grace and remembrance be to you both, 
And welcome to our shearing ! 

Pol. Shepherdess, 
A fair one are you—well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 

Per. Sir, the year growing ancient, 
Not yet 6n summer’s death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, the fairest flowers o’ the 

season 81 
Are our carnations and streak’d gillyvors, 
ipo call nature’s bastards : of that 
in 
Our rustic garden’s barren ; and I care not 
To get slips of them. 
Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 


Rever- 


| Do you neglect them ? 


Per. For I have heard it said 
There is an art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating nature. 

Pol. Say there be ; 

Yet nature is made better by no mean 

But nature makes that mean; so, over that 
art 90 

Which you say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes, You see, sweet maid, wa 


marry 
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A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 

By bud of nobler race : this is an art 

Which does mend nature, change it rather, 


but 
The art itself is nature. 
Per. So it is. ‘ 
Pol. Then make your garden rich in gilly- 


yors, 
And do not call them bastards, 


Per. I'll not put 
The dibble in earth to set one slip of them ; 


’ No more than were I painted I would wish 101 


This youth should say ’twere well and only 
therefore 
Desire to breed by me. Here’s flowers for 
Hot fewndok: mints, savory, marjoram ; 2 
The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ the sun 
And with him rises weeping: these are flow- 
ers 
Of middle summer, and I think they are given 
To men of middle age. You’re very welcome. 
Cam. I should leave grazing, were I of your 
flock, 
en ealy liye by gazing. 
Out, alas ! 110 
You' a be so lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through. Now, 
my fair’st friend, 
I would [ an some flowers o’ the spring that 
might 
Become your time of day; and yours, and 
yours, 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing : O Proserpina, 
For he sore now, that frighted thou let’st 
a 
From Dis’s waggon ! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow ‘dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; Hi violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 121 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bight Phoebus in his strength—a malady 
Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all’ kinds, 
The flower-de-luce "being one! O, these I 


lack, 
To make’ ass garlands of, and my sweet 


To strew him o’er and o’er ! 
Filo. What, like a corse? 
Per. No, like a bank for love to lie and 
play on ; 130 
Not like a corse } ; or if, not to be buried, 
But quick and in ‘mine arms. Come, take your 
flowers : 
Methinks I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun pastorals : sure this robe of mine 
Does change my disposition. 
Flo, What you do 
Still betters what is done. When you speak, 


sweet, 
T'ld have you do it ever : when you sing, 
Fid have you buy and sell so, so give alms, 


Pray 80 ; and, for the ordering your affairs, 4 
To sing them too : when you do dance,I wish 
140°" 2 


A wares’ o’ the sea, that you might ever do a 
Nothing but that ; move still, still so, i 
‘And own no other function: each your doing, 2 
So singular in each particular, % 


Crowns what you are doing in the present 7 
deed, 
That all your acts are queens. 
Per. O Doricles, 
Your praises are too large: but that your, — 
youth, ; 


And the true blood which peepeth fairly 
through’t, : 
Do plainly give you out an unstain’d shep- 2 


With wisdom I might fear, my Doricles, “150 
You woo’d me the false way, 

Flo. I think you have 
As little skill to fear as I have purpose 
To put you to’t. But come; our dance, I 


pray : 
Your hand, my Perdita : so turtles pair, 
That never mean to part. 
er. I'll swear for ’em. 
Pol. This is the prettiest low-born Jass that 
ever 
Ran on the green-sward: nothing she does or 
seems 
But smacks of something greater than herself, 
fae note for this place. 
He tells her something 
That RES her blood look out : good sooth, 
she is $s 
The queen of curds and cream, > 
Clo. Come on, strike up t 
Dor. Mopsa must be your mistress: marry. 
garlic, 
To mend her kissing with ! 


{ 
‘op. f Now, in good time! 4 
Clo. Notaword, a word ; we stand upon ts 
our manners. 
Come, strike np ! “hS 
Music. Here a dance of Shepher ds and f 
Shepherdesses. 
Pol, Pray, good shepherd, what fairswain 
is this 3 
Which dances with your daughter ? = 
Shep. They call him Doricles ; and boasts 
himself 
To have a worthy feeding : but I haye it 
Upon his own report and I believe it ; 170 
He looks like sooth. He says he loves my 
daughter : 
I think so too ; for never gazed the moon 
Upon the water ag he'll stand and read 
As’twere my daughter's eyes : and, to be plain, Wen 
I think there is not half a kiss to choose ae 
ey loves another best. 


She dances featly. . 4} 
Aas. So she does any thing ; though I re- 


Dp 
That sponta be silent : if young Doricles 
Do light upon her, she shall bring him that 
Which he not dreams of. 


a Sarin Enter Servant. 
‘Sere. © master, if you did but hear the 
 pedlar at the door, you would never dance 
again after a tabor and pipe ; no, the bagpipe 
 ouldnot move you: he sings several tunes 
-  __ faster than you'll tell money ; he utters them 
she had eaten balladsand all men’s ears grew 
~t> his tunes. : 
~ (lo. He could never come better ; he shall 
come in. Ilovea ballad but even too well, if 
it be doleful matter merrily set down, or a very 
ou pleasant thing indeed and sung lamentably. 
ily Serv.. He hath songs for man or woman, of 
- __ ali sizes’; no milliner can so fit his customers 
with gloves : he has the prettiest love-songs 
for maids; so without bawdry, which is 
strange ; with such delicate burthens of dil- 
_ dos and fadings, ‘jump her and thump her ;’ 
_ _—-and where some stretch-mouthed rascal would, 
+ as it were, mean mischief and break a foul gap 
____ into the matter, he makes the maid to answer 
i *Whoop, dome no harm, good man ;’ puts him 
- off, slights him, with ‘ Whoop, dome no harm, 
good man.” : 201 
Pol. This is a brave fellow. 


Clo. Believe me, thoutalkest of anadmiras 
ble conceited fellow. Has he any unbraided 
wares ? 


Serv. He hath ribbons of all the colors 7’ 
the rainbow ; points more than all the lawyers 
_ in Bohemia can learnedly handle, thongh they 
come to him by the gross: inkles, caddisses, 
’ cambrics, lawns : why, he sings’em over as 
_ they were gods or goddesses ; you would think 
c wsmock were a she-angel, he so chants to the 
bs sleeve-hand and the work abont the square 
ont. * [proach singing. 
Pes *- Clo. Prithee bring him in ; and let him ap- 
_. Per. Forewarn him that he use no senrril- 
-- ous words in ’s tunes. [Exit Servant. 
> Clo. Youhave of these pedlars, that have 
more in them than you’ld think, sister. 
Per. Ay, good brother, or go about to think. 


} Enter Aurouyous, singing. 
ie Lawn as white as driven snow ; 
Cyprus black as e’er was crow ; 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses ; 
Masks for faces and for noses ; 
Bugle bracelet, necklace amber, 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber ; 
Golden noes and stomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears : 
Pius and poking-sticks of steel, 

’ What maids lack from head to heel: 

Come buy of me, come; come buy, come buy; 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry : ost 
Come buy. 

Clo. I£1 were not in love with Mopsa, thou 
 shouldst take no money of me ; tut being en- 
thralled as I am, it will also be the bondage of 
certain ribbons and gloves. 2 
Mop. { was promised them against the 
feast ; but they come not too late now. 
Dor. He hith promised you more than that 
or there be liirs, 240 


nate 


220 


Mop. He hath paid youall he promised you; 
muy be, he has paid you more, which~ will 
shame you to give him again. 

Clo. Is there no manners left among maids? 
will they wear their plackets where they 
should bear their faces ? 


to whistle off these secrets, but you must be 
tittle-tattling before all our guests ? ’tis well 
they are whispering : clamor your tongues, 
and not a word more. ; 251 

Mop. I have done. Come, you promised 
me a tawdry-lace and a pair of sweet gloves. 

Clo. Have I not told thee how 1 was cozened 
by the way and lost all my money? 

Aut. 
abroad ; therefore it behoves men to be wary, 
* Clo. Fear not thou, man, thou shalt lose 
nothing here. 

Aut. 
many parcels of charge. 

Clo. What hast-here? ballads ? 

Mop. Pray now, buy some : J love a ballad 
in print o’ life, for then we are sure they are 
true. 

Aut. Here’s one to a very doleful tune, how 
a usurer’s wife was brought to bed of twenty 
money-bags at a burthen and how she longed 
to eat adders’ heads and toads carbonadoed. ~ 

Mop. Is it true, think you? 


Aut. Very true, and buta month old. -270 — 


Dor. Bless me from marrying a usurer! 


Aut. Here’s the midwife’s name to’t, one 


Mistress Tale-porter, and five or six honest 
wives that were present. 
lies abroad ? . 

Mop. 


Pray you now, buy it. 
Clo. 


Come on, lay it by : and let’s first see 


Is there not milking-— 
time, when you are going to bed, or kiln-hole,. 


And indeed, sir, there are cozeners 


I hope so, sir; for I have about me : 
261 


Why should I carry ~ 


moe ballads ; we'll buy the other things anon. - 


Aut, Here’s another ballad of a fish, that 
appeared upon the coast on Wednesday the 


four-score of April, forty thousand fathom — 
above water, and sung this ballad against the — 


hard hearts of maids : it was thought she was 
a woman and was turned into a cold fish for 
she would not exchange flesh with one that 
loved her : the ballad is very pitiful and as true. 

Dor. Is it true too, think you ? 

Aut. Five justices’ hands at it, and wit- 
nesses more than my pack will hold. 

Clo. Lay it by too: another. 

Aut. 
pretty one, 4 

Mop. Let’s have some merry ones. ‘ 

Aut. Why, this is a passing merry one an 
goes to the tune of ‘ Two maids wooing a man:” 


there’s scarce a maid westward but she sings 


it ; ’tis in request, I can tell you. 


290 = 
This is a merry ballad, but a very 


Mop. We can both sing it: if thou’lt bear 


a part, thou shalt hear ; ‘tis in three parts. 299 


Dor. Wehad the tune on’ta monthago. 9 
I can bear my part ; you must know 


Aut. 
*tis my occupation ; have at it with you, 


Sona. 5 
_A. Get you hence, for I must go 


1094 
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Where it fits not you to know. 
D. Whither? M. O, whither? D. 
Whither ? 
M. It becomes thy oath full well, 
Thou to me thy secrets tell. 
D. Me too, let me go thither, 
M. Or thou goest to the grange or mill. 
D. If to either, thou dost ill. 310 
A. Neither. D. What, neither? A. Neither. 
D. Thou hast sworn my love to be. 
M. Thou hast sworn it more to me; 
Then whitlier goest ? say, whither ? 
Clo. We'll have this song out anon by our- 
selves : my father and the. gentlemen are in 
sad talk, and we’ll not trouble them. Come, 
bring away thy pack after me. Wenches, Vil 
buy for you both. Pedlar, let’s have the first 
choice. Follow me, girls, [Exit with Dorcas 
and Mopsa. 
Aut. And you shall pay well for ’em. 
[Follows singing. 
Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a ? 
Any silk, any “thread, 
Any toys for your head, 
Of the new’st and finest, finest wear-a ? 
Come‘to the pedlar ; 
Money’s a medler. 
_That doth utter all men’s ware-a, [Exit. 330 


Re-enter Servant. 


Serv. Master, there is three carters, three 
shepherds, three neat-her ‘ds, three swine-herds, 
that have made themselves all men of hair, 
they call themselves Saltiers, and they havea 
dance which the wenches say is a gallimanfry 
of gambols, because they are not in’t ; but 
they themselves are o’ the mind, if it be not 
too rough for some that know little but bowl- 

- ing, it will please plentifully. 339 

Shep. Away! we'll none on’t: here has 
been too’ much homely foolery already. I 
know, sir, we weary you. 

Pol, You weary those that refresh us: 
pray, let’s see these four threes of herdsmen. 

crv. One three of them, by their own re- 
port, sir, hath danced ‘before the king ; and 
not the worst of the three but jumps twelve 
foot and a half by the squier. 

Shep. Leave your prating: since these good 
men are pleased, let them comein ; but quick- 
ly now. 851 

[Evit. 


Serv. Why, they stay at door, sir. 


Here a dance of twelve Satyrs. 


Pol. O, father, youll know more of that 

; hereafter, 

[To Cam.] Is it not too far gone ? 
to part them. 

He’s simple and tells much. [Zo Flor.] How 
now, fair shepherd ! 

Your heart is full of something that does take 

Your mind from feasting. Sooth, when I was 

young 
And handed love as you do, I was wont 


Tis time 


To load my she with knacks: I would haye 
ransack’d 360 
The pedlar’s silken treasury and have pour’d it 
To her acceptance ; you have let him go 
And nothing marted with him, If your lass 
Interpretation should abuse and call this 
Your lack of love or bounty, you were straited 
For a reply, at least if you make a care 
Of HAPPY 1olding her. 
Old sir, I know 
Ske. eS not such trifles as these are : 
The gifts she looks from me are pack’ dand 
lock’d 369 
Up in my heart ; which I have given already, 
But not deliver’. O, hear me breathe my life 
Before this ancient sir, who, it should seem 
Hath somes loved! I take thy hand, this 
hand, 


.As soft as dove’s down and as white as it, 


Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fann’d snow that's 
bolted 
By the northern blasts twice o’er. 

Pol. What follows this ¢ 
How prettily the young swain seems to wash 
The hand was fair before ! I have put you out; 
But to your protestation ; let me hear 


What you profess. 
Flo. Do, and be witness to’t. 380 
Pol And this my neighbor too? 


And he, and more 
The he, and men, the earth, the heavens, and 


Thabwer eI crown’d the most imperial monarch, 

Thereof most worthy, were I the fairest youth 

That ever made eye swerve, had force and 
knowledge 

More hen was ever man’s, I would not prize 
them 

Without her love ; for her employ them all ; 


Commend them and condemn them to her 


service 

Or to their own perdition. 

Pol. Fairly offer’d. 

Cam. This shows a sound affection. 

Shep. But, my daughter, 
Say you the like to him ? 

Per. I cannot speak 
So well, nothing so well ; no, nor mean better; 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut ont 
The purity of his. 

Shep. Take hands, a bargain ! 


390 


And, cues unknown, you shall bear witness 
tot: 


I give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal his, 
Flo. O, that must be 


I’ the virtue of your daughter : one being dead, 
[shall have more than you can dream of yet } 
Enough then for your wonder. But, come on, 
Contract us ’fore these witnesses. 40 

Shep Come, your hand ; 
And, ‘saan Pc 

Pol. t, swain, awhile, beseech you ; 
Have you a father ? 

Flo. Lhave : but what of him ? 
Pal. Knows he of this 2 
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Flo. He neither does nor shall. 
Pol. Methinks a father 

Ts at the nuptial of his son a guest 

That best becomes the table. Pray you once 


more, 
Z Is not your father grown ineapable 
. Of reasonable affairs ? is he not stupid 
1% With age and altering rheums ? can he speak ? 
J hear ? 410 
F. Know man from man ? dispute his own estate ? 
i ’ Lies he not bed-rid ? and again does nothing 


But what he did heing childish ? 
: - Flo. No; good sir ; 
S He has his health and amplerstrength indeed 
< Than most have of his age. 
* Dae Ol. By my white beard, 


ol. 

You offer him, if this be so, a wrong 

Something unfilial : reason my son 

Should choose himself a wife, but as good 
reason 

The father, all whose joy is nothing else 

But fair posterity, should hold some counsel 

In such a business. 


#4 0. I yield all this ; 
ra But for some other reasons, my grave sir, 
a Which ’tis not fit you know, I not acquaint 
< | oa ane of this business. 
ni ‘ol, Let him know’t. 
% a Flo. He shall not. 
e Pol. Prithee, let him. 


Flo. No, he must not. 
Shep. Let him, my gon : he shall not need 
to grieve 
At knowing of thy choice. 
Flv. Come, come, he must not. 
Mark our contract. 
Pol. Mark your divorce, young sir, 
[Discovering himself. 
Whom son I dare not call ; thou art too base 
To be acknowledged : thou a sceptre’s heir, 
-.. That thus affect’st a sheep-hook ! Thou old 


traitor, 431 
40 lam sorry that by hanging thee I can 
ft But shorten thy life one week. And thou, 
.T fresh piece 
= ~- Of excellent witchcraft, who of force must 
know : 
The royal fool thou copest with,— 


ana O, my heart ! 

Pol. YU have thy beauty scratch’d with 
briers, and e 

- More ane than thy state. For thee, fond 


Ifl Bar cre: know thou dost but sigh 


That thou no more shalt see this knack, as 
never 

TI mean thou shalt, we'll bar thee from suc- 
cession 


Not hold thee of our blood, no, not our kin,441 

Far than Deucalion off : mark thou my words: 

Below ns to the court. Thou churl, for this 
ime, 

Though fail of our displeasure, yet we free 


f ee 
Krom the dead blow of it, And you, enchant- 
mente 


b The. violation of my faith ; and 


Worthy enough a herdsman ; yea, him too, 


That makes himself, but for our honor therein, - 


Unworthy thee,—if ever henceforth thou 

These rural latches to his entrance open, 

Or hoop his body more with thy embraces, 

I will devise a death as cruel for thee’ 451 

As thou art tender to’t, [Bxit. 
Per. Eyen here undone! 

I was not much afeard ; for once or twice 

I was about to speak and tell him plainly, 

The selfsame sun that shines upon his court 

Hides not his visage from our cottage but 

Looks on alike. Will’t please you, sir, be 


gone ? 
I told you what would come of this : beseech 


you . 
Of your own state take care ;: this dream of 


mine,— [ther, 
Being now awake, I'll queen it no inch far- 
But milk my ewes and weep. 461 
Cam. y, how now, father! 
Speak ere thou diest. 
Shep. I cannot speak, nor think, 
Nor dare to know that which I know. O sir! 
You have undone a man of fourscore three, 
That thought to fill his grave in quiet, yea, 
To die upon the bed my father died, 
To lie close by his honest bones: but now 
Some hangman must put on my shroud and 
lay me 
Where no priest shovels in dust. O cursed 
wretch, 
That knew’st this was the prince, and wouldst 
adventure 470 
To mingle faith with him! Undone ! undone ! 
If I might die within this hour, I have lived 
To die when I desire: [ Exit. 
Flo. Why look you so upon me ? 
Iam butsorry, not afeard ; delay’d, 
But nothing alter’d : what I was, I am ; 
More straining on for plucking back, not fol- 


lowing 
My leash unwillingly. 
Cam. Gracious my lord, 
You know your father’s temper : at this time 
He will-allow no speech, which I do guess 
You do not purpose to him ; and as hardly 
Will he endure your sight as yet, I fear: 481 
Then, till the fury of his highness settle, 
Come not before him. 
0. I not purpose it. 
I think, Camillo ? 
Cam. Even he, my lord. 
Per, “ow often have I told you ’twould be 
thus ! 
How often said, my dignity would last 
But till ’twere known! 
Fo. It cannot fail but by 
then 
Let nature crusli the sides 0” the earth togethen 
And niar the seeds within ! Lift up thy looks: 
From my succession wipe me, father; I 498 
Am heir to my affection, 
Cam. Be advised. 
Flo. Lam, and by my fancy.: if my rea 
sou 
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' Will thereto be obedient, I have reason ; 


If not, my senses, better pleased with mad- 


ness, 
Do bid it welcome. 

Cam. This is desperate, sir, 
_ Flo. So call it : but it does fulfil my vow ; 
IT needs must think it honesty. Camillo, 
Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
Be thereat glean’d, for all the sun sees or 500 
The close earth wombs or the profound sea 

hides 

In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 
To this my fair beloved : therefore, I pray 


you, 

As you haye ever been my father’s honor’d 
friend, 

When he shall miss me,—as, in faith, I mean 
not 

To see him any more,—cast your good coun- 
sels 

Upon his passion ; let myself and fortune 

Tug for the time to come. This you may 

_ know 

And so deliver, Iam put to sea 

With her whom here | cannot hold on shore ; 

And most opportune to our need [have 511 

A vessel rides fast by, but not prepared 

For this design. What course I mean to hold 

Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, nor 

Concern ine the reporting. 

Cam. O my lord ! 

I would your spirit were easier for advice, 

Or stronger for your need. 

Flo. Hark, Perdita [Drawing her aside. 
Vl hear you by and by. : 

Cam. He’s irremoveable, 
Resolved for flight. Now were I happy, if 
His going [ could frame to serve my turn, 520 
Save him from danger, do him love and 


honor, 

Purchase the sight again of dear Sicilia 
And that unhappy king, my master, whom 
Iso much thirst to see, : 

Filo..- Now, good Camillo ; 
Tam so fraught with curious business that 
T leave out ceremony. 

Cam. « Sir, [ think 
You have heard of my poor services, i’ the 


love 
That [ have borne your father ? 

Filo. Very nobly 
Tlive you deserved ; itis my father’s music 
To speak your deeds, not little of his care 530 
To haye them recompensed as thought on. 

Cam. Well, my lord, 
If you may please to think I love the king 
And through him what is nearest to him, which 


is 

Your gracious self, embrace but my direction: 

If your more ponderous and settled project 

May suffer alteration, on mine honor, 

I'll point you where you shall have such re- 
ceiving 

As shall become your highness ; where you 
may ~ ; ; 

Enjoy your mistress, from the whom, I see, 
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There’s no disjunction to be made, but by— 
As heavens forefend !—your ruin; marry her, 
And, with my best endeayors in yourabsence, — 
Your discontenting father strive to qualify - 
And bring him up to liking. 4 
Flo. How, Camillo, Ss 
May this, almost a miracle, be done ? ¥ 
That I may call thee something more than 


man 
And after that trust to thee. : 
Cam. Haye you thought on : 

A place whereto yow’ll go ? i ee 
=f los | Not any yet : & 
But as the unthought-on accident is guilty J 
To what we wildly do; so we profess 550 nz 
Ourselves to be the slaves of chance and flies s 
Of every wind that blows, ts 
am. "Then list to me: 
This follows, if you will not change your pur- a 


ose 
But aierge this flight, make for Sicilia, 
And there present yourself and your fair 
princess, 
For so I see she must he, 'fore Leontes : 
She shall be habited as it becomes 
The partner of your bed. MethinksI see 
Leontes opening his free arms and weepin; 
His welcomes forth ; asks thee the son for- 
giveness, 560 44 
As ’twere i’ the father’s person ; kisses the : 
hands 
Of oe fresh princess ; o’er and o’er divides 
him ‘ 
’Twixt his unkindness and his’ kindness ; the 
one *, 
He chides to hell and bids the other grow a 
Faster than thought or time. mad 

Flo. Worthy Camillo, 
What color for my visitation shall I. 

Hold up before him? 

Cam. Sent by the king your father 
To greet him and to give him comforts. Sir, 
The manner of your bearing towards him, th 

with Beg 


> 4 

What you as from your father shall deliver, - 

Things known betwixt us three, Pl write you au 

own : 

The which shall point you forth at every sit- {% 
ting rae 

What you must say ; that ne shall not per- "> 
ceive 


But that you have your father’s bosom there 
And speak his very heart. 
Flo. Tam bound to you: 


There is some sap in this. 
‘am. A cause more promising 

Than a wild dedication of yourselves ae 

To unpath’d waters, undream’d shores, most 

certain 

To miseries enough ; no hope to help you, 

But as you shake off one to take another; 580 

Nothing so certain as your anchors, who 

Do their best office, if they can but stay you : 

Where you'll be loath to be: besides you 


lnow 
Prosperity’s the very bond of love, 


é 
a 


» But not take in the mind. 
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Whose fresh complexion and whose heart to- 
gether . 
Affliction alters. 
Per. One of these is true : 
I think affliction may subdue the cheek, 


Yea, say you so ? 


Cam. 
_There shall not at your father’s house these 


seven years 
Be born another such. 

Flo. My good Camillo, 590 
She is as forward of her breeding as 
{She is i’ the rear our birth. 

Cam. I cannot say ’tis pity 
She lacks instructions, for she seems a mis- 

tress 
To most that teach. 

Per, Your pardon, sir ; for this 
Tl blush you thanks, 

Fio. My prettiest Perdita! 
But O, the thorns we stand upon ! Camillo, 
Preserver of my father, now of me, 

The medicine of our house, how shall we do ? 
We are not furnish’d like Bohemia’s son, 
Nor shall appear in Sicilia. 


Cam. My lord, 600 
Fear none of this : I think you know my for- 
fines 


Do all lie there : it shall be so my care 
To have you royally appointed as if 
The scene you play were mine. For instance, 


sir, 
That you may know you shall not want, one 
word. [They talk aside. 


Re-enter AUTOLYCUS. 


Aut. Ha, ha! whata fool Honesty is! and 
Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple gen- 
tleman ! [have sold all my trumpery ; vot 
a counterfeit stone, not a qbbon, glass, pom- 
ander, brooch, table-book, ballad, knife, tape, 
glove, shoe-tie, bracelet, horn-ring, to keep my 

ack from fasting: they throng who should 
uy first, as if my trinkets had been hallowed 
and brought a benediction to the buyer: by 
which means I saw whose purse was best in 
picture ; and what I saw, to my good use I re- 


-membered. My clown, who wants but somec- 


thing to be a reasonable man, grew so in 
love with the wenches’ song, that he would 
not stir his pettitoes till he had both tune and 
words ; which so drew tlie rest of the herd to 
me thaé a!l their other senses stuck in ears: 
you might have pinched a placket, it was 
senseless ; ’tivas nothing to geld a codpiece of 
a purse ; I could have filed keys off that hung 
in chains: no hearing, no feeling, but my 
sir’s song, and admiring the nothing of it. 
So that in this time of lethargy I picked and 
cut most of their festival purses; and had not 
the old man come in with a whoo-bub against 
his danghter and the king’s son and scared my 
choughs from the chaff, Ihad not left a purse 
alive in the whole army, 31 
(Camillo, Fiorizel, and Perdita, come forward, 


Cam. Nay, but my letters, by this means 
‘ being there 
So soon as you arrive, shall clear that doubt. 
Flo, And those that you'll procure from 
King Leontes— 
Cam. Shall satisfy your father. . 
er, Happy be you ! 
All that you speak shows faiv. 
Cam. Who have we here? 
[Seeing Autolycus, 
We'll make an instrument of this, omit 


640 

Cum. How now, good fellow! why shakest 
thou so? Fear not, man ; here’s no harm in- 
tended to thee. 

Aut. Lam a poor fellow, sir. 

Cam, Why, be so still ; here’s nobody will 
steal that from thee: yet for the outside of thy 
poverty we must make an exchange ; there- 
fore discase thee instantly,—thou must think” 
there’s a necessity in’t,—and change garments 
with this gentleman : though the pennyworth 
onhis side be the worst, yet hold thee, there’s 
some boot. 

Aut. I am a poor fellow, sir. [Aside] I 
know ye well enough. 

Cam, Nay, prithee, dispatch : the gentle- 
man is half flayed already. 

Aut. Are you in earnest, sir? [Aside] I 
smell the trick on’t, 

Flo. Dispatch, I prithee. 

- Aut. Indeed, I have had earnest: but I 
cannot with conscience take it, 660 

Cam. Unbuckle, unbuckle. 

[Florizel and Autolycus exchange garments. 
Fortunate mistress,—let my prophecy 
Come home to ye !~you must retire yourself 
Into some covert : take your sweetheart’s hat 
And wlnck it o’er your brows, muffle your 

‘ace, 
Dismantle you, and, as you can, disliken 
The truth of your own seeming ; that you 
may— 
For I do fear eyes over—to shipboard 
Get undescried. 
er. I see the play so lies 
That I must bear a part. 

Cam. No remedy. 670 
Have you done there ? : 

Filo. Should Inow meet my father, 
He would not call me son. 

Cam. Nay, you shall have no hat. 

[Giving it to Perdita, 
Come, lady, come. Farewell, my friend. 
ut. Adieu, sir 
Flo. o Perdita, what have we twain for- 
got! 
Pray you, a word, 
Cam. [Aside] What I do next, shall be to 
tell the king 
Of this escape and whither they are bound 5 
Wherein my hope is I shall so prevail 
To force him after : in whose company 
L shall review Sicilia, for whose sight  68Q 
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LThave a woman’s longing. 
Flo. 


Thus we set on, Camillo, to the sea-side. 
Cam. The swifter speed the better. 

[Exeunt Florizei, Perdita, and Camillo. 
Aut. J understand the business, I hear it : 
to have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nim- 
ble hand, is necessary for a cut-purse ; a good 
nose is requisite also, to smell out work for 
the other senses, I see this is the time that 
the unjust man doth thrive. What an ex- 
change had this been without boot !_ Whata 
boot is here with this exchange! Sure the 
ce do this year connive at us, and we may 
o any thing extempore. The prince himself 
is about a pee of iniquity, stealing away 
from his father with his clog at his heels : if 
Lthought it were a piece of honesty to ac- 
quaint the king withal, I would not do’t: I 
hold it the more knavery to conceal it ; and 

therein am I constant to my profession. 


Re-enter Clown and Shepherd. 


Aside, aside ; here is more matter for a hot 
brain : every lane’s end, every shop, church, 
session, hanging, yields a careful man work. 

Clo. See, see ; what a man you are now ! 
There is no other way but to tell the king 
she’s a changeling and none of your flesh and 
blood, 

Shep. Nay, but hear me 

Clo. Nay, but hear me. 

Shep. Go to, then, 709 

Clo. She being none of your flesh and 
blood, your flesh and blood has not offended 
the king ; and so your flesh and blood is not 
to be punished by him. Show those things 
hae found about her, those secret things, all 

uf what she has with her: this being done, 
let the law go whistle: I warrant you. 

Shep. Iwill tell the king all, every word, 
yea, and his son’s pranks too ; who,I may 
say, is no honest man, neither to his father 
nor to me, to go about to make me the king’s 
brother-in-law. 721 

Clo. Indeed, brother-in-law was the farth- 
est off you could have been to him and then 
ihe blood had been the dearer by I know 

ow much an ounce. 

Aut. [Aside] Very wisely, puppies! 

Shep. Well, let us to the king: there is 
that in this fardel will make him scratch his 
beard, 

Aut. [Aside] I know not what impediment 
this complaint may be to the flight of my 
master, 

Clo, Pray heartily he be at palace, 731 

Aut. [Aside] ThoughI am not naturally 
honest, | am so sometimes by chance ; letme 
cket up my pedlar’s excrement. ites off 

How now, rustics! whither 


is false beard. | 
are you bound ? 
Shep. To the palace, an it like your wor- 


ship. 
pais: Your affairs there, what, with whom, 
the condition of that fardel, the place of your 


Fortune speed us ! 


dwelling, your names, your ages, of what 
having, breeding, and any thing that is fitting 
to be known, discover. 

Clo. We are but plain fellows, sir, 

Aut. A lie; you arerough and hairy. Let 
me have no lying: it becomes none but 
tradesmen, and they often give us soldiers 
the lie: but we pay them for it with stamped 
coin, not stabbing steel ; therefore they do 
not give us the lie, 


Clo.’ Your worship had like to have given ; 
us one, if you had not taken yourself with the 


manner. ; 

Shep. Are you a courtier, an’t like you, sir ? 

Aut. Whether it like me or no, I am a 
courtier. Seest thou not the air of the court 
in these enfoldings? hath not my gait in it 
the measure of the court? receives not thy 
nose court-odor from me ? reflect I not on thy 
baseness court-contempt ? Thinkest thon, for 
that I insinuate, or Fioass from thee thy 
business, I am therefore no courtier ?I am 
courtier cap-a-pe ; and one that will either 
push on or pluck back thy. business there : 
wneretnon I command thee to open thy af- 

air, 

Shep. My business, sir, is to the king. 

Aut. What advocate hast thou to him ? 

Shep. _ I know not, an’t like you. 

Clo. Advocate’s the court-word for a pheas- 
ant : say you have none. 

Shep. None, sir ; I have no pheasant, cock 
nor hen. 771 

Aut. How blessed are we that are not sim- 

ple men ! 
Yet nature might have made me as these are, 
Therefore I will not disdain. 

Clo. This cannot be but a great courtier. 

Shep. His garments are rich, but he wears 
them not handsomely. 

Clo. He seems’ to be the more noble in be- 
ing fantastical: a great man, I'll warrant ; I 
know by the picking on’s teeth. 80 

A e The fardel there ? what’s i’ the far- 

el 


Wherefore that box ? 

Shep. Sir, there lies such secrets in this 
fardel and box, which none must know but 
the king ; and which he shall know within 
this hour, if I may come to the speech of him. 

Aut. Age, thou hast lost thy labor. 

Shep. Why, sir ? 

Aut. The ‘ine is not at the palace ; he is 
gone aboard a new ship to purge melancholy 
and air himself: for, if thou beest capable of 
things serious, thou must know the king is 
full of grief. 

Shep. So ’tis said, sir ; about his son, that 
should have married a shepherd’s daughter. 

Aut, If that shepherd be not in hand-fast, 
let him fly ; the curses he shall have, the tor- 
tures he shall feel, will break the back of 
man, the heart of monster. 

Clo, Think you so, sir? 799 

Aut, Not he alone shall suffer what wit 


can make heavy and, vengeance bitter ; but 


‘*) 
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those that are germane to him, though re- 
moved fifty times, shall all come under the 
hangman: which though it be great pity, yet 
it is necessary. An old sheep-whistling rogue, 
a ram-tender, to offer to have his danghter 
come into grace ! Some say he shall be stoned; 
but that death is too soft for him, say I: draw 
our throne into a sheep-cote ! all deaths are 
too few, the sharpest too easy. 

Clo. Has the old man e’er a son, sir, do 
you hear, an’t like you, sir? 1 

Aut. He has a son, who shall be flayed 
alive ; then ’nointed over with honey, set on 
the head of a wasp’s nest ; then stand till he 
be three quarters and a dram dead ; then re- 
covered again with aqua-vitze or some other 
hot infusion ; then, raw as he is, and in the 
hottest day prognostication proclaims, shall 
he be set against a brick-wall, the sun look- 
ing with a southward eye upon him, where 
he is to behold him with flies blown to death, 
But what talk we of these traitorly rascals, 
whose miseries are to be smiled at, their of- 
fences Peing so capital? Tell me, for you 
seem to be honest plain men, what you have 
to the king: being something: gently consid- 


- ered, I’ll bring you where he is aboard, ten- 


der your persons to his presence, whisper him 
in your behalfs ; and if it be in man besides 
the king to effect your suits, here is man 
‘shall do it. 829 

Clo. He seems to be of great authority : 
close with him, give him gold; and though 
authority be a stubborn bear, yet he is oft led 


by the nose with gold: show the inside of , 


your purse to the outside of his hand, and no 
more ado. Remember ‘stoned,’ and ‘ flayed 
alive.’ 

Shep. An’t please you, sir, to undertake 
the business for us, here is that gold I have: 
Tl make it as much more and leaye this 
young man in pawn till I bring it you. 

Aut. After I haye done what I promised ? 

Shep., Ay, sir. 841 

Aut. | well, give me the moiety. Are you 


a party in this business ? 


Clo. In some sort, sir : but though my case 
be a pitiful one, I hope I shall not be flayed 
out of it. 

Aut. O, that’s the case of the shepherd’s 
son : hang him, he’ll be made an example, 

Clo. Comfort, good comfort! We must to 
the king and show our strange sights : he 


“must know ’tis none of your daughter nor my 


sister ; we are gone else. Sir, I will give you 
as much as this old man does when the busi- 
ness is performed, and remain, as he says, 
your pawn till it be brought you. 

Aut. I willtrust you. Walk before toward 
the sea-side ; go on the right hand: I will but 
look upon the hedge and follow you. 

Clo. We are blest in this man, as I may 
say, even blest. 

Shep. Let's before as he bids us : he was 
provided to do us good. 861 

[Zxeunt Shepherd and Clown. 


Aut. Jf Thad a mind to be honest, I see 
Fortune would not suffer me; she drops 
booties inmy mouth. Iam courted now with 
a double occasion, gold and a means to do 
the prince my master good; which who knows 
how that may turn back to my advancement? 
I will bring these two moles, these blind ones, 
aboard him : if he think it fit to shore them 
again and that the complaint they have to the 
king concerns him nothing, let him call me 
rogue for being so far officious ; for I am 
proof against that title and what shame else 
belongs to’t. To him will I present them: 
there may be matter in it. (Exit. 


ACT VY. 


Scene [. 4 100m in Leontus’ palace, 


Enter Lxontxs, CLEoMENES, Dion, PAULINA, 
and Servants. 


Cleo. Sir, you have done enough, and have 

perform’d 

A saint-like sorrow: no fault could you make 

Which you have not redeem’d ; indeed, paid 
down 

More oe than done trespass : at the 
ast, 

Do as the heavens have done. forget your 


evil ; 
With them forgive yourself. . 

Leon. Whilst I remember 
Her and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemishes in them, and so still think of 
The wrong I did myself ; which was so much, 
That heirless it hath made my kingdom and 
Destroy’d the sweet’st companion that e’er 

man 11 
Bred his hopes out of. 

Paul. True, toe true, my lord : 
If, one by one, you wedded all the world, 

Or from the all that are took something good, 
To make a perfect woman, she you kilt'd 
Would be unparallel’d. 

Leon. - I think so, Kill’d! 
She I kill’d! Idid so ; but thou strikest me 
Sorely, to say I did ; it is as bitter 
Upon thy tongue as in my thought : now, 

good now, 
Say so but seldom. 


Cleo. _ Notatall, goodlady: 20 
You might have spoken a thousand things that 
would 


Have done the time more benefit and graced 
Your kindness better, 


Paul. You are one of those 
Would have him wed again. 
Dion. If you would not so, 


You pity not the state, nor the remembrance 
Of his most sovereign name ; consider little 
What dangers, by his highness’ fail of issue, 
May drop upon his kingdom and devour 
Incertain lookers on. What were more hol; 
Than to rejoice the former queen is well 2 
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What holier than, for royalty’s repair, 
For present comfort and for future good, 
To bless the bed of majesty again 

With a sweet fellow to’t ? 

Paul. There is none worthy, 
Respecting her that’s gone. Besides, the gods 
Will have fulfill'd their secret purposes ; 

For has not the divine Apollo said, 

Is’t not the tenor of his oracle, 

That King Leontes shall not have an heir 

Till his lost child be found? which that it 
shall, 40 

Ts all as monstrous to our human reason 

As my Antigonus to break his grave 

And come again to me ; who, on my life, 

Did perish with theinfant. *Tis your counsel 

My lord should to the heavens be contrary, 

Oppose against their wills. [To Leontes.] 
Care not for issue ; 

The crown will find an heir : great Alexander 

Left his to the worthiest ; so his successor 

Was like to be the best. 

Leon. > Good Paulina, 

Who hast the memory of Hermione, 

T know, in honor, O, that ever I 

Had squared me to thy counsel ! then, even 
now, 

I might have look’d upon my queen’s full eyes, 

Haye taken treasure from her lips— 

- Paul. nd left them 

More rich for what they yielded. 

Leon. . Thou speak’st truth, 

No more such wives ; therefore, no wife: one 
worse, 
And better used, would make her sainted 
spirit 
Again possess her corpse, and on this stage, 
Where we're offenders now, appear soul-vex’d, 
-fAnd begin, ‘ Why to me ?’ 

Paul. Had she such power, 60 
She had just cause. 

Leon. She had ; and would incense me 
To murder her I married. 

Paul. I should so. ¥ 
Were [ the ghost that walk’d, I’'ld bid you 

mark 
Her eye, and tell me for what dull part in't 
You ehose her; then I’ld shriek, that even 
our ears 
Should rift to hear me ; and the words that 
follow'd 
Should be ‘Remember mine,’ 

Leon. Stars, stars, 

And all eyes else dead coals ! Fear thou no 


50 


wife ; 
T’ll have no wife, Paulina. 
Paul. Will you swear 
Neyer to marry but by my free leave ? 70 
Leon. Never, Paulina; so be blest my 
spirit ! 
Paul. Then, good my lords, bear witness 
to his oath. 
Cleo. You tempt him over-much. 


Paul. Unless another, 
As like Hermione as is her picture, 
Affrout his eye, 


_ [Aer 
Cleo. Good madam,— ; 
Paul. I have done. 
Yet, if my lord will marry,—if you will, sir, 
No remedy, but you will,—give me the office 


To choose you a queen : she shall not be so 


young 
As was your former ; but she shall be such 
As, walk’d your first queen’s ghost, it should 
take joy 80 
To see her in your arms. 
Leon, My true Paulina, 
We shall not marry till thou bid’st us. 
Paul. : That 
Shall be when your first queen’s again in 
breath ; 
Never till then. 


Enter a Gentleman. 


(ent. One that gives out himself Prince 
Florizel, s 
Son of Polixenes, with his princess, she 
The fairest I have yet beheld, desires access 
To your high presence. 

Leon. What with him ? he comes not 
Like to his father’s greatness : his approach, 
So out of circumstance and sudden, tells us 90 
’Tis not a visitation framed, but forced 
By need and accident. What train ? 

Gent. But few, 
And those but mean, 

Leon: His princess, say you, with him ? 

Gent. Ay, the most peerless piece of earth, 

I think, “e 
That e’er the sun shone bright on. 

Paul. O Hermione, 
As every present time doth boast itself 
Above a better gone, so must thy graye 


Give way to what’s seen now! Sir, you your- 


self 


Have said and writ so, but your writing now _ 


Is colder than that theme, ‘ She liad not been, 
Nor was not to be equall’d ;’—thus your verse 
Flow'd wa her beauty once: ’tis shrewdly 
ebb’d, z 
To say you have seen a better. : 
Gent. Pardon, madam : 
The oneI have almost forgot,—your pardon, — 
The other, when she has obtain’d your eye, 
Will have your tongue too. This is a creature, 
Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal 
Of all professors else, make proselytes 
Of who she but bid follow. 


Paul. How! not women? — 
Gent. Women will love her, thatsheis a 
woman 110 


More worth than any man ; men, that she is 
The rarest of all women. 

Leon. Go, Cleomenes ; 
Yourself, assisted with your honor’d frien x 
Bring them to our embracement. Still, ” 


strange [Hxewnt Cleomenes and others, — 


He thus should steal upon us. 
Paul. _ . Had our prince, 
Jewel of children, seen this hour, he had pair’d 
Well with this lord: there wag not 
month, ae 


ay 


* 
* 


Scenz rj 
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Between their births. : 
Leon. Prithee, no more; cease; thou 
know’st 
He dies to me again when talk’d of: sure, 120 
When I shall see this gentleman, thy speeches 
Will bring me to consider that which may 
Unfurnish me ofreason. They are come, 


Re-enter CLEOMENES and others, with 
FLORIZEL and PERDITA. 


Your mother was most true to wedlock, 


prince ; 
For she did print your royal father off, 
Conceiving you : were I but twenty-one, 
Your father’s image is so hit in you, 
His very air, that [ should call you brother, 
As I did him, and speak of something wildly 
By us perform’d before. Most dearly: wel- 
come ! 130 
And your fair princess,—goddess !—O, alas ! 
Tlost a couple, that ’twixt heaven and earth 
Might thus have stood begetting wonder as 
You, gracious couple, do : and then [ lost— 
All mine own folly—the society, 
Amity too, of your brave father, whom, 
Though bearing misery, I desire my life 
Once more to look on him. 
Flo. By his command 
Have I here touch’d Sicilia and from him 
Give you all greetings that a king, at friend, 
Can send his brother : and, but infirmity 141 
Which waits upon worn times hath something 
seized ; 
His wish’d ability, he had himself 
The lands and waters “twixt your throne and 


is / 
Measured to look upon you ; whom he loves— 
He bade me say so—more than all the sceptres 
And those that bear them living. 
Leon. . O my brother, 
Good gentleman ! the wrongs I have done thee 


stir 
Afresh within me, and these thy offices, 


So rarely kind, are as interpreters 150 

Of my behind-hand slackness. Welcome 
| hither, - 

Asis the spring to the earth. And hath he 
too 


Exposed this paragon to the fearful usage, 
At least ungentle, of the dreadful Neptune, 
To greet a man not worth her pains, much 


ess 
The adventure of her person ? 
Flo. Good my lord, 
She came from Libya. 
Leon. Where the warlike Smalus, 
That noble honor’d lord, is fear’d and loved ? 
Flo. Most royal sir, from thence ; from 
him, whose daughter 
His tears proclaim’d his, parting with her : 


thence, 160 
A prosperous south-wind friendly, we have 
cross’d, 


To execute the charge my father gave me 
For visiting your highness : my best train 
T have from your Sicilian shores dismiss’d ; 


Who for Bohemia bend, to signify 
Not only my success in Libya, sir, 
But my arrival and my wife’s in safety 
Here where we are. 

Leon, The blessed gods 
Purge all infection from our air whilst you 
Do climate here! You have a holy father, 
A graceful gentleman ; against whose person, 
So sacred as it is, I have done sin ; 
For which the heavens, taking angry note, 
Have ale me issueless ; and your father’s 
: est, 
As he from heaven merits it, with you 
Worthy his goodness. What might I have 


een 
Might Ta son and daughter now have look’d 
on. ; 
Such goodly things as you ! 


Enter a Lord. 


Lord. ; Most noble sir, 
That which I shall report will bear no credit, 


* Were not the proof so nigh. Please you, great 
i 180 


sir, 
Bohemia greets you from himself by me ; 
Desires you to attach his son, who has— 

His dignity and duty both cast off— 

Fled from his father, from his hopes, and 


with 
A shepherd’s daughter. 
Leon. Where’s Bohemia ? speak. 
ot Here in your city ; [ now came from 
im ; 


I speak amazedly ; and it becomes 
My marvel and my message. To your court 
Whiles he was hastening, in the chase, it 


seems, ; 

Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 190 
The father of this seeming lady and 
Her brother, having both their country quitted 
With this young prince. 

Filo. Camillo has betray’d me; 
Whose honor and whose honesty till now 
Endured all weathers. 

ord. Lay’t so to his charge : 

He’s with the king your father. 


Leon. Who ? Camillo ? 
Lord, Camillo, sir; I spake with him ; who 
now 


Has these poor men in question. Never saw I 
Wretches so quake : they kneel, they kiss the 

earth ; 199 
Forswear themselves as often as they speak : 
Bohemia stops his ears, and threatens them 
With divers deaths in death. 

Per. O my poor father { 
The heaven sets spies upon us, Will not have 
Our contract celebrated. 

Leon. You are married ? 

Flo. Weare not, sir, nor are we like to be, 
The stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first: 
The odds for high and low’s alike, - 

Leon. My lord, 
Ts this the daughter of a king ? 

Fila. She is, 
When once she is my wife, 
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Leon. That ‘once,’ I see by your good 
father’s speed, 210 

Will come on very slowly. Jam sorry, 

Most sorry, you have broken from his liking 

Where you were tied in duty,-and as sorry 

Your choice is not so rich in worth as beauty, 

That you might well enjoy her. 

Flo. Dear, look up: 

Though Fortune, visible an enemy, 

Should chase us with my father, power no jot 

Hath she to change our loves. Beseech you, 
sir, 

Remember since you owed no more to time 

Than I do now : with thought of such affec- 
tions, 220 

Step forth mine advocate ; at your request 

My father will grant precious things as trifles. 

Leon. Would he.doso, V’ld beg your pre- 

cious mistress, 

Which he counts but a trifle. 


Paul. Sir, my liege, 
Your eye hath too much youth in’t : nota 
month 


*Fore your queen died, she was more worth 
such gazes 

Than what you look on now, ‘ 

Leon. I thought of her, 

Even in these looksI made. [Yo Plorizel.] 
But your petition 

Ts yet unanswer'd. I will to your father : 

Your honor not o’erthrown by your desires, 

Tam friend to them and you: upon which 
errand 231 

I now go toward him ; therefore follow me 

And mark what way I make : come, good my 
lord. Exeunt. 


Scene II. Before LEonTEs’ palace. 
Enter AuToiycus and a Gentleman. 


Aut, Beseech you, sir, were you present at 
this relation ? 

First Gent. Iwas by at the opening 9f the 
fardel, heard the old shepherd deliver the 
manner how he found it : whereupon, after a 
little amazedness, we were all commanded out 


- of the cliamber ; only this metlought I heard 


the shepherd say, he found the child. 

frag iy anne most gladly know the issue 
of it. 

First Gent. I make a broken delivery of 
the business ; but the changes I[ perceived in 
thé king and Camillo were very notes of ad- 
miration ; they seemed almost, with staring 
on one another, to tear the cases of their eyes ; 
there was speech in their dumbness, language 
in their very gesture ; they looked as they 
had heard of a world ransomed, or one de- 
stroyed.: a notable passion of wonder appear- 
ed in them; but the wisest beholder, that 
knew no more but seeing, could not say if the 
importance were joy or sorrow ; but in the 
extremity of the one, it must needs be. 


Enter another Gentleman. 


Here comes a gentleman that haply knows 
more, 


The news, Rogero ? 

Sec. Gent. Nothing but bonfires: the 
oracle is fulfilled ; the king’s daughter is 
found : such a deal of wonder is broken out 
within this hour that ballad-makers cannot be 
able to express it. 


Enter a third Gentleman. 


Here comes the Lady Paulina’s steward : he 
can deliver you more. How goes it now, sir? 
this news which is called true is so like an old 
tale, that the verity of itis in strong suspicion: 
has the king found his heir ? 

Third Gent. Most true, if ever truth were 
present by circumstance ; that which you 
near you'll swear you see, there is such unity 
in the proofs. The mantle of Queen Her- 
mione’s, her jewel about the neck of it, the 
letters of Antigonus found with it which they 
know to be his character, the majesty of the 
creature in resemblance of the mother, the 
affection of nobleness which nature shows 
above her breeding, and many other evidences 
proclaim her with all certainty to be the king’s 
daughter. Did you see the meeting of the 
two kings ? 

Sec, Gent. No. 

Third Gent. Then have you lost a sight, 
which was to be seen, cannot be spoken of. 
There might you have beheld one joy crown 
another, so and in such manner that it seem- 
ed sorrow wept to take leave of them, for 
their joy waded in tears. There was casting 
up of eyes, holding up of hands, with coun- 
tenances of such distraction that they were to 
be known by garment, not by favor. Our 
king, being ready to leap out of himself for 
joy of his found daughter, as if that joy were 
now become a loss, cries ‘ O, thy mother, thy 
mother !’ then asks Bohemia” forgiveness ; 
then embraces his son-in-law ; then again 
worries he his daughter with ay ing her; 
now he thanks the old shepherd, which stands 
by like a weather-bitten conduit of many 
kings’ reigns. I never heard of such another 
encounter, which lames report to follow it and 
undoes description to do it, 

Sec. Gent. What, pray you, became otf 
Antigonus, that carried hence the child ? 

Third Gent. Like an old tale still, which 
will have matter to rehearse, though credit ba 
asleep and not an ear open, He was torn to 
pice with a bear: this avouches the shep- 
1erd’s son; who has not only his innocence, 
which seems much, to justify him, but a hand~ 
kerehief and rings of his that Paulina knows, 

First Gent. What became of his bark and 
his followers ? 

Third Gent. Wrecked the same instant of 
their master’s death and in the view of the 
shepherd : so that all the instruments which 
aided to expose the child were even then lost 
when it was found. But 0, the noble combat 
that ’twixt joy and sorrow was fought in 
Paulina! She had one eye declined for the 
loss of her husband, another elevated that tha 
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oracle was fulfilled : she lifted the princess 
from the earth, and so locks her in embracing, 
as if she would pin her to her heart that she 
might no more be in danger of losing. 

‘rst Gent. The dignity of this act was 
worth the audience of kings and princes ; for 
by such was it acted. 

Third Gent. One of the prettiest touches of 
alland that which angled formine eyes, caught 
the water though not the fish, was when, at 
the relation of the queen’s death, with the 
manner how she came to’t bravely confessed 
and lamented by the king, how attentiveness 
wounded his daughter ; till, from one sign of 
dolour to another, she did, with an ‘ Alas,’ I 
would fain say, bleed tears, for Iam sure my 
heart wept blood. Who was most marble 


_there changed color; some swooned, all sor- 


rowed : if all the world could have seen ’t, 
the woe had been universal. 100 

First Gent. Are they returned to the court? 

Third Gent. No: the princess hearing of 
her mother’s statue, which is in the keeping of 
Paulina,—a piece many years in doing and 
now newly performed by that rare Italian 
master, Julio Romano, who, had he himself 
eternity and could put breath into his work, 
would beguile Nature of her custom, so per- 
fectly. he is her ape : he so near to Hermione 
hath done Hermione that they say one would 
speak to her and stand in hope of answer: 
thither with all greediness of affection are 
they gone, and there they intend to sup. 

See, Gent. I thought she had some great 
matter there in hand ; forshe hath privately 
twice or thrice a day, ever since the death of 


~ Hermione, visited that removed house. Shall 


we thither and with our company piece the 
rejoicing ? 
inst Gent. Who would be thence that has 
the benefit of access ? every wink of an eye 
some new grace will be born: our absence 
makes us unthrifty to our knowledge. Let's 
ong. [Exeunt Gentlemen. 121 
Aut, Now, had I not the dash of my former 
life in me, would’preferment drop on my head. 
I brought the old man and his son aboard the 
prince ; told him I heard them talk of a fardel 
and I know not what: but he at that time, over- 
fond of the shepherd’s daughtery so he then 
took her to be, who began to be much sea- 
sick, and himself little better, extremity of 
weather continuing, this mystery remained 
undiscovered. But ’tis allone to me ; for had 
I been the finder out of this secret, it would 
not haye relished among my other discredits, 


Enter Shepherd and Clown. 


Here come'those I have done good to against 
my will,and already appearing in the blos- 


- soms of their fortune. 


Shep. Come, boy ; I am past moe children, 


but thy sons and daughters will be all gentle- 


men born. 3 
Clo. You are well met, sir, You denied 
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to fight with me this other day, because I was 
no gentleman born. See you these clothes ? 
say you see them not and think me still no 
gentleman born: you were best say these 
robes are not gentlemen born: give me the 
lie, do, and try whether I am not now a 
gentleman born. 

Aut. Iknow you arenow, sir, a gentleman 
born. ; i 

Clo, Ay, and have been so any time these 
four hours. 

Shep. And so have I, boy. 149 

Clo. So you have : but I was a gentleman 
born before my father ; for the king’s son 
took me by the hand, and called me brother ; 
and then the two kings called my father 
brother ; and then the prince my brother and 
the princess my sister called my father father; 
and so we wept, and there was the first gentle- 
man-like tears that ever we shed. 

Shep. We may live, son, to shed many 
more, 

Clo. Ay ; or else ’twere hard luck, being in 
so preposterous estate as we are. 159 

Aut. Ihumbly beseech you, sir, to pardon 
me all the faults I have committed to your 
worship and to give me your good report to 
the prince my master, 

Shep. Prithee, son, do; for we must be 
gentle, now we are gentlemen, 

Clo. Thou wilt amend thy life ? 

Aut. Ay, an it like your good worship, 

Clo, Give methy hand: I will swear tothe 
prince thou art as-honest a true fellow as 
any is in Bohemia. 170 

Shep. You may say it, but not swear it. 

Clo. Not swear it, now I am a gentleman ? 
Let boors and franklins say it, 1’1] swear it. . 

Shep. How if it be false, son ? 

Clo. If it be ne’er so false, a true gentleman 
may swear it in thé behalf of his friend : and 
Pll swear to the prince thou art a tall fellow 
of thy hands and that thou wilt not be drunk; 
but I know thou art no tall fellow of thy 
hands and that thou wilt be drunk: but ’ll 
swear it, and I would thou wouldst be a tall 
fellow of thy hands. 

Aut. Iwill prove so, sir, to my power. 

Clo. Ay, by any means prove a tall fellow: 
if I do not wonder how thou darest venture to 
be drunk, not being a tall fellow, trust me not. 
Hark ! the kings and the princes, our kindred, 
are going to see the queen’s picture. Come, 
follow us : we'll be thy good masters. : 

[Exeunt. 


Scene TI. A chapel in Pavuina’s house. 


Enter LEONTES, POLIXENES, FLORIZEL, PER- 
pira, CAMILLO, Pautrna, Lords, and At- 
tendants. 


Teon. O grave and good Paulina, the great 
comfort 
That I have had ‘of thee ! 


aul. What, sovereign sir, 
I did not wellI meant well, All my services 


yg! 


You have paid home: bué that- you have 
vouchsafed, 

With your crown’d brother and these your 
contracted : 

Heirs of your kingdoms, my poor house to 


visit, G 
It is a surplus of your grace, which never 
My life may last to answer. 

pea: O Paulina, 

We honor you with trouble : but we came 

To see the statue of our queen : your gallery 

Haye we pass’d through, not without much 
content ‘ il 

In many singularities ; but we saw not 

That which my daughter came to look upon, 

The statue of her mother. 

Pau. As she lived peerless, 
So her dead likeness, I do well believe, 
Excels whatever yet you look’d upon 
Or hand’of man hath done ; therefore I keep 

it 
Lonely, apart. But here it is : prepare 
To see the life as lively mock’d as ever 
Still sleep mock’d death : behold, and say ’tis 
20 


well. 
[Paulina draws acurtain, and discovers 
H-rmione standing like a statue. 
I like your silence, it the more shows off 
Your wonder: but yet speak ; first, you, my 


liege, 
Comes it not something near ? 
. Leon. Her natural posture ! 
Chide me, dear stone, that I may say indeed 
Thou art Hermione ; or rather, thou art she 
In thy not chiding, for she was as tender 
As infaney and grace, But yet, Paulina, . 
Hermione was not so much wrinkled, nothing 
So aged as this seems. 
Pol. O, not by much. 
Paul. So much the more our carver’s ex- 
cellence ; 20 
Which lets go by some sixteen years and 
makes her 
As she lived now. 
2on. As now she might have done, 
So much to my good comfort, as it is 
Now piercing to my soul, O, thus she stood, 
_ Even with such life of majesty, warm life, 
As ge it coldly. stands, when first I woo'd 
ner ! 
Tam ashamed ; does not the stone rebuke mo 
For being more stone than it? O royal piece, 
There’s magic in thy majesty, which has 
My evils conjured to remembrance and 40 
From thy admiring daughter took the spirits, 
Standing like stone with thee. 
Per, And give me leave, 
And do not say ’tis superstition, that 
‘I kneel and then implore her blessing. Lady, 
Dear queen, that ended when I but began, 
Give me that hand of yours to kiss. 
Paul. O, patience ! 
The statue is but newly fix’d, the color’s 
Not dry. 
Cam. My lord, your sqrrow was too sore 
on, 
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Which sixteen winters cannot blow away, 50 
So many summers dry ; scarce any joy 
Did ever so long live ; no sorrow / 
But kill’d itself mucly sooner. : 
= Pol. Dear my brother, — 
Let him that was the cause of this have power 
To take off so much grief from you as he 
Will piece up in himself. 

Pau. Indeed, my lord, 
If [had thought the sight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you,—for the stone 


is mine— 
I’ld not have show’d it. 
Leon. Do not draw the curtain. 


Paul. No longer shall you gaze on’t, lest 
your fancy 60 
May think anon it moves. 
Leon. Let be, let be. 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, al- 
ready— 
What was he that did make it ? See, my lord, 
Would you not deem it breathed ? and that 
those veins 
Did verily bear blood ? 
Pol. Masterly done : 
The very life seems warm upon her lip. 
Leon. The fixture of her eye has motion 
in’t, 
As we are mock’d with art. : 

Paul. I'll draw the curtain : 
My lord’s almost so far transported that 
Ile’ll think anon it lives. 

Leon. O sweet Paulina, 70 
Make me to think so twenty years together ! 
No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness. Let ’t alone. 

Paul. lam sorry, sir, I have thus far stirr’d 


you : but 
I could afflict you farther. 
Leon. Do, Paulina ; 


Yor this affliction has a taste as sweet 

As any cordial comfort. Still, methinks, 

There is an air comes from her: what fine 
chisel f 

Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man moek 


me, 
For I will kiss her. ; 

Paul. Good my lord, forbear : -80 
The ruddiness upon her lip is wet ; 
You'll mar it if you kiss it, stain your own 
With oily painting. Shall I draw the cur- 

tain ? 

Leon. No, not these twenty years. 

Per. So long could I 
Stand by, a looker on. 


Paul. Either forbear, 
Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 
Vor more amazement, If you can behold it, 
I'll make the statue move indeed, descend ; 
And Bute you by the hand ; but then you'll” 
« think— y 
Which I protest against—I am assisted “90 
By wicked powers. ; . 
Leon. What you can make herdo, 
Tam content to look on : what to speak, 
Iam content to hear ; for ’tis as easy 


a 
‘ 
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To make her speak as move. 
Paul. It is required 
You do re your faith. Then all stand 
still ; ; 
On : those that think itis unlawful business 
Tam about, let then: depart. 
Leon. 
No foot shall stir. 
Paul. Music, awake her ; strike! [Jfusic. 
*¥is time ; descend ; be stone no more; ap- 
proach ; 99 
Surike all that look upon with marvel. Come, 
i'J| fill your grave up: stir, nay, come away, 
Bequeath to death your numbness, for from 


Proceed ; 


him 
_ Dyar life redeems you. You perceive she stirs: 


[Hermione comes down. 
Bvart not ; her actions shall be holy as 
You hear my spell is lawful: do notshun her 
Uatil you see her die again ; for then 
You kill her double. Nay, present your hand : 
When she was young you woo'd her; now in 


age 

Us she become the suitor ? 

On. . O, she’s warm ! 

If this be magic, let it be an art 110 

Lawful as eating. 
Pol. She embraces him. 

Cam. She hangs about his neck : 


' Ifshe pertain to life let her speak too. 


Pol. Ay, and make’t manifest where she 
has lived, 
Or how stolen from the dead, 

Paul. That she is living, 
Were it but told you, should be hooted at 
Like an old tale : but it appears she lives, 
Thongh yet she speak not. Mark a little 

while. 
Please you to interpose, fair madam: kneel 
And pray your mother’s blessing. Turn, ee 


a V3 
Our Perdita is found. 
er. You gods, look down 
And from your sacred vials pour your graces 


} 
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Upon my daugliter’s head! Tell me, mine 
own, 

Where hast thou been preserved? where. 
lived ? how found 

Thy father’s court? for thou shalt hear that I, 

Knowing by Paulina that the oracle 

Gaye hope thou wast in being, have preserved 

Myself to see the “issue. 

Paul. There’s time enough for that ; 
Lest they desire upon this push to trouble 
Your joys with like relation. Go together, 180: 
You precious winners all ; your exultation 
Partake to every one. I, an old turtle, 

Will wing me to some wither’d bough and there 
My mate, that’s never to be found again, 
Lament till I am lost. 

Leon. O, peace, Paulina ! 

Thou shouldst a husband take by my consent, 

As I by thine a wife : this is a match, 

And made between’s by vows. Thou hast 
found mine ; 

But how, is to be question’d ; for I saw her, 

As I thought, dead, and have in vain said 
many 140 

A prayer upon her grave. I’ll not seek far— 

For him, I partly know his mind—to find thee 

An honorable husband, Come, Camillo, 

And take her by the hand, whose worth and 
honesty 

Is richly noted and here justified 

By us, 4 pair of kings. Let’s from this place. 

What stuck upon my brother ; both your par- 

ons, 

That e’er I put between your holy looks 

My ill suspicion. This is your son-in-law 

And son unto the king, who, heavens ae 


ing ; 
Is troth-plight to your daughter. Good Pau- 
lina. 

Lead us from hence, where we may leisurely 
Each one demand and answer to his part 
Perform’ din this wide gap of time since first 
We were dissever’d : hastily lead away. 

; |Zvcunt 

70 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This play, as we learn from Sir Ilenry Wotton and from T. Lorking, was being enacted as a new 
play at the Globe Theatre, under the name of Allis True, in June, 1613, when some burning i¥s x 
shot o/f from a cannon set fire to the thatch and occasioned the destruction of the building. 1t has 
been shown conclusively by Mr. Spedding that the play is in part from Shakespeare’s hand, in part 
from Fletcher's. ‘The latter’s verse had certain strongly-marked characteristics, one of which is the 
very frequent occurrence of double endings. Going over the play, scene by scene, and applying the 
various tests, Mr. Spedding arrived at the following result: Shakespeare’s part: ActI., Se. 1.1L5 
Actl., Sc. ut. 1v.; Act IIL, Se. 11. (to exit of the king); Act V., Se. 1. The rest of the play is by 
Pletcher. A German critic (Herizberg)has described Henry VIL, as *‘a chronicle-history with three 
and a half catastrophes, varied by a marriage and a coronation pageant, ending abruptly with the 
baptism of a child.” Jt is indeed incoherent in structure. After all our sympathies:have been 
engaged upon the side of the wronged Queen l.atharine, we are called upon to rejoice in the mar- 
riage triumph of her rival, Anne Boleyn. ‘The greater part of the fifth act, in which the interest 
ought to be gathering to a head, is occupied with matters in which we have not been prepared to take 
any interest by what went before, and on which no interest is reflected by what comes after.” But 
viewed from another side, that of its metrical workmanship, the play is equally deficient in unity, 
and indeed betrays unmistakably the prosence of two writers, Nevertheless, there are three great 
figures in the play clearly aud stron ly conceived by Shakespeare ; The King, Queen Katharine, and 
Cardinal Wolsey. The Queen is one of the noble, long-enduring sufferers, just-minded, disinterested, 
truly charitable, who give their moral gravity a-d grandeur to Shakespeare’s last plays. She has 
clear-sighted penetration to see through the Cardinal’s cunning practice, and @ lofty indignation 
against what is base, but no unworthy personal resentment. Henry, if we judge him sternly, is cruel 
and self-indulgent ; but Shakespeare will hardly allow us to judge Henry sternly. He is a lordly 
figure, with a full, abounding strength of nature, a self-confidence, an ease and mastery of life, a 
power of effortless sway, an santana to pass on in triumph over those who have fallen and are 
aifliicted, Wolsey is drawn with superb power: ambition, frand, vindictiveness, haye made him 
their own, yet cannot quite ruin a nature possessed of noble qualities. Itis hard at first to refuse to 
Shakespeare the authorship of Wolsey’s famous soliloquy in which he bids his greatness farewell, 
but it is certainly Fletcher’s, and when one has perceived this one perceives also that it was an error 
ever to suppose it written in Shakespeare’s manner. The scene in which the vision ate to the 
dying Queen is also Fletcher’s, and in his highest style. We can see from this play that if Shake- 
speare had returned at the age of fifty to the historical drama, the works written then would have 
been greater in moral grandeur than those written from his thirtieth to his thirty-fifth years, 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


Kine Henry the Eighth Lorp SANDs, 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. Sre Henry GuinprorpD, 
CARDINAL CAMPEIUS. Sim THOMAS LOVELL. 
Carucius, Ambassador from the Emperor | Sm AnTrHONY DENNY. 

Charles VY. Sin NicHouas VAux, 
CRrANMER, Archbishop of Canterbury Secretaries to Wolsey. 
Duke or NORFOLK. CroMwELL, Servant to Wolsey. [rine. 
Duk or BuckInGHAM, GrirFitH, Gentleman-usher to Queen Katha~ 
Duke oF SUFFOLK. Three Gentlemen. 
EARL or SURREY. Docror Burts, Physician to the King. 
Lord Chamberlain. Garter King-at-Arms, 
Lord Chancellor. Surveyor to the Duke of Buckingham, 
GarprnEr, Bishop of Winchester, ' BRANDON, and a Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Bishop of Lincoln. » Door-keeper of the Council-chamber, Porter, 
Lorp ABERGAVENNY > and his Man. 
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Page to Gardiner. A Crier. 


Quvrern KarTuarme, wife to King Henry, 
afterwards divorced. 
ANNE BULLEN, her Maid of Honor, afterwards 


Queen. 
An old Lady, friend to Anne Bullen. 
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PATIENCE, woman to Queen Katharine, 
Several Lords and Ladies in the Dumb Shows; 
Women attending upon the Queen; Scribes, 
Officers, Guards, and other Attendants. 
Spirits. 
ScEenE: London ; Westminster ; Kimbolton. 


THE PROLOGUE. 
I come no more to make you laugh : things 


now, 
That bear a weighty and a serious brow. 
Sad, high, and working, full of state and woe, 
Such noble scenes as draw the eye to flow, 
We now present. Those that can pity, here 
May, if they think it well, let fall a tear ; 
The subject will deserve it. Such as give 
Their money out of hope they may believe, 
May here find truth too. Those that come to 

see 


- Only a show or two, and so agree 


10 
The play may pass, if they be still and wil- 


ling, 

Yl undertake may see away their shilling 
Richly in two short hours. Only they 
That come to hear a merry bawdy play, 
A noise of targets, or to see a fellow 
In a long motley coat guarded with yellow, 
Will be deceived ; for, gentle hearers, know, 
To rank our chosen truth with such a show 
As fool and fight is, beside forfeiting 
Our own brains, and the opinion that we 

ring, 2 
To make that only true we now intend, 
Will leave us never an understanding friend. 
Therefore, for goodness’ sake, and as you are 


known 
The first and happiest hearers of the town, 
Be sad, as we would make ye : think ye see 
The very persons of our noble story 
As they were living; think you see them great, 
Aud follow’d with the general throng and 


sweat 
Of thousand friends ; then in a moment, see 
How soon this.mightiness meets misery : 
And, if you can be merry then, I'll sa; 
A man may weep upon his wedding-day 


ACT I, 


London. An ante-chamber in the 
palace. 


Enter the DoKE or NorFouk at one door; at 
the other, the DUKE oF BUCKINGHAM and the 
Lorp ABERGAVENNY, 


Buek. Good morrow, and well met. How 
have ye done 
Since last we saw in France ? 
I thank your grace, 


Rerne I. 


Healthful ; and ever since a fresh admirer 
Of what I saw there. 

Buck. An untimely ague 
Stay’d me a prisoner in my chamber when 
Those suns of glory, those two lights of men, 
Met in the vale of Andren, 

Nor. *Twixt Guynes and Arde : 
I was then present, saw them salute on horse- 


back 3; 
Beheld them, when they lighted, how they 
clung 
In their embracement, as they grew together ; 
Which had they, what four throned ones coul 
have weigh’d z 11 
Such a compounded one ? 
Buck, All the whole time 
I was my chamber’s prisoner. 
01". Then you lost 
The view of earthly glory ; men might say, 
Till this oe pomp was single, but now mare 
rie 
To one above itself, Each following day 
Became the next day’s master, till the last 
Made former wonders its. 10-day the French, 
All clinquant, all in gold, like :1eathen gods, 
Shone down the English ; and, to-morrow, 
they 20 
Made Britain India : every man that stood 
Show’d like a mine. Their dwarfish pages 


were } 
As cher bins, all gilt : the madams too, 
Not used to toil, did almost sweat to bear 
The pride upon them, that their very labor 
Was to them as a painting : now this masque 
Was cried incomparable; and the ensuing 


night 
Made it a fool and beggar. The two kings, 
Equal in lustre, were now best, now worst, 
As presence did present them ; him in eye, *) 
Still him in praise : and, being present both, 
’Twas said they saw but one ; and no discerner 


Durst wag his tongue in censure. When these 
suns— 

Yor so they phrase ’em—by their heralds chal- 
lenged 


The noble spirits to arms, they did perform 
Beyond thought’s compass ; that former fab- 
ulous story, 1 

Being now seen possible enough, got credit, 
That Bevis was believed. 

Buck, Q, ie go far, 

Nor. AsT belong to worship and affect 
In honor honesty, the tract of every 40 
Wouid by a good discourser lose some life, 


eae action’s self was tongue to. An Was 


yal ; 
To thed disposing of it nought rebell’d, 
Order gave each thing view ; the office did 
Distinctly his full function. 
Buck. Who did guide, 
I mean, who set the body and the limbs 
Of this great sport together, as you guess ? 
Nor. One, certes, that promises no element 
In such a business. 
Buck. Ipray you, who, my lord? 
Nor. All this was outer d by the good dis- 
cretion 50 
Of the right reverend Cardinal of York. 
Buck. The devil speed him! noman’s pie 
is freed 
From his ambitious finger. What had he 
To do in these fierce vanities ? I wonder 
That, such a keech can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o’ the beneficial sun 
And keep it from the earth. 
Nor. Surely, sir, 
There’ s in him stuff that puts him to these 
ends ; [grace 
For, being’ not propp’d by ancestry, whose 
Chalks successors their way, nor call’d upon 
For high feats done to the crown; neither 
allied 61 
To eminent assistants ; but, spider-like, 
TOut of his self-drawing web, he gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way ; 
A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 
A place next to the king. 
ber. I cannot tell 
What heaven hath given him,—let.some graver 
eye 
Pierce into that ; but I can see his pride 
Peep through each part of him : whence has 
he that, 
If not from:hell ? the devil is a niggard, 70 
Or has given all beiore, and he begins 
A new hell in himself. 


Buck. Why the devil, 
Upon ae French going out, took’ he upon 
im 


Without the privity o’ the king, to appoint 
Who eee attend on him ? He makes up the 


e 
Of all the gentry ; for the most part such 
To whom as great a charge as little honor 
He meant to lay upon : and his own letter, 
The honorable board of council out, 
{Must fetch him in the papers. 

Aber, Idoknow 80 
Kinsmen of mine, three at the least, that have 


_By this so sicken’d their estates, that never 


They shall abound as formerly. 
Buck. many 
Have Broke their backs with laying manors on 


For this great journey. What did this vanity 
But minister communication of 
A most poor issue ? 

Nor. Grievingly I thin 


The Sepa between the French and us not 
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The cost that did conclude it. 

Buck. Every man, 
After the hideous storm that follow’d, was 90 
A thing inspired ; and, not consulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy ; That this tempest, 
Dashing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The sudden breach on’t. 

Nor, Which is budded ort , 
For France hath flaw’d the league, and hath 

attach’d 
Our merchants’ goods at Bourdeaux. 
ber Is it therefure 


The Lnhansetere is silenced ? 
Nor. Marry, is’t. Bs 
Aber. A proper title of a peace ; and pus- 
chased 
At a superfluous rate ! 

Buck. Why, all this business 
Our reverend cardinal carried. 

Nor. Like it your grace, 100 
The state takes notice of the private ifference 
Betwixt you and the cardinal. I advise you— 
And take it from a heart that wishes towards 


you 
Honor and plenteous safety—that you read 
The cardinal’s malice and his potency 
Together ; to consider further that 
What his high hatred would effeet wants not 
A minister in his power. You know his nature, 
That he’s revengeful, and I know his sword 
Hath.a sharp edge : it’s long and, ’t ae be 
said, 110 
It reaches far, and where ’twill not extend, 
Thither he darts it. Bosom up my counsel, 
Yow'll find it wholesome, Lo, where comes 
that rock 
That I advise your shunniag, 


.~ ae 


Enter CARDINAL Wotsky, the purse borne ber 
Sore him, certain of the Guard, and two Sec 
retaries with papers. The CARDINAL in his 
passage fixeth his eye on BUCKINGHAM, azd 
BUCKINGHAM on him, both full of disdain. ; 


Wel as The Duke of Buckingham’s surveycs, 
a? 9 + 
Where’s his examination ? : 
First Seer. Here, so please you; 
Wol. Is he in person ready ? ‘ 
First Seer. Ay, please your grace, 
Wol. Well, we shall then know more ; and 
Buckingham He 
Shall lessen this big look. ‘ 
[Exeunt Wolsey and his Tram, 
Buck. This butcher's cur is venom-mouth’d 
and [ 1 
Have fe the power to muzzle him ; therefore 


Not br nc him in his slumber, A beggar's . 
Outworths a noble’s blood, ; 


Nor. What, are you chafed 2 
Ask ee temperance ; that’s the apree _ 


Which ete disease requires. 
Buck. I read in’s Tous 
Matter against me ; and his eye revlets 


: 
y 


an < 


| Scene 1] 


Me, as his abject object : at this instant 
He-bores me with some trick : he’s gone to the 


king ; 
Tl follow and outstare him. 

Nor. Stay, my lord, 129 
And let your reason with your choler question 
What ’tis you go about ; to climb steep hills 
Requires slow pace at first : anger is like 
A full-hot horse, who being allow’d his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. Not aman in England 
Can advise me like you : be to yourself 
As you would to your friend. 

Buck. Yl to the king ; 
And from a mouth of honor quite cry down 
This Ipswich fellow’s insolence ; or proclaim 
There's difference in no persons. 

Nor. Be advised ; 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 140 
That it do. singe yourself : we may outrun, 
By violent swiftness, that which we run at, 
And lose by over-running. Know you not, 

_ The fire that mounts the liquor till’t run o’er, 
In seeming to augment it wastes it? Be 
advised : Z 
Tsay again, there is no English soul 
More stronger to direct you than yourself, 
If with the sap of reason you would quench, 
Or Cie the fire of passion. — 


Buck. Sir, 
Tam thankful to you ; andl’ goalong 150 
By gous prescription ; but this top-proud fel- 

Ow, 
Whom from the flow of gall I name not but 
From sincere motions, by intelligence, 
And proofs as elear as founts in July when 
We see each grain of gravel, I do know 
To be corrupt and treasonous. 
or. Say not ‘ treasonous.’ 
Buck. To the king Pll say’t ; and make my 
vouch as strong ° 

As shore of rock. Attend. This holy fox, 
Or wolf, or both,—for he is equal ravenous 
As he is subtle, and as prone to mischief 160 
As able to perform’t ; his mind and place 
Infecting ue another, yea, reciprocally— 
Only to show his pomp as well in France 
As here at home, suggests the king our master 
To this last costly treaty, the interview, 


_ That swallow’d so much treasure, and like a 


glass 
Did break i’ the rinsing, 
Nor. Faith, and so it did. 
Buck. Pray, give me favor, sir, This cun- 
: ning cardinal 
The articles 0’ the combination drew 169 
As himself pleased ; and they were ratified 


_ As he cried ‘ Thus let be’ : to as much end 


As give a crutch to the dead : but our count- 
cardinal 
Has done this, and ’tis well ; for worthy Wol- 


sey 
Who cannot err, he did it, Now this follows,— 


_ Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 
_ To the old dam, treason,—Charles the em- 


: peror, 
_ Under pretence to see the queen his aunt,— 
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For ’twas indeed his color, but he came 

To whisper Wolsey,—here makes visitation : 

His fears were, that the interview betwixt 180 

England and France might, through their 
amity, [league 

Breed him some prejudice ; for from this 

Peep’d harms that menaced him : he privily 

Deals with our cardinal ; and, as I trow,— 

Which I do well ; for | am sure the emperor 

Paid ere he promised ; whereby his suit was 
granted 

Ere it was ask’d ; but when the way was made, 

And peved with gold, the emperor thus de- 
sired, 

That he would please to alter the king’s course, 

And break.the foresaid peace. Let the king 
know, 190 

As soon he shall by me, that thus the cardinal 

Does buy and sell his honor as he pleases, 

And for his own advantage. 

Nor. J am sorry: 
To hear this of him ; and could wish he were 
Something mistaken in’t. - 
Buck. No, not a syllable : 
I do pronounce him in that very shape 
He shall appear in proof, 


Enter Branpon, a Sergeant-at-arms before 
him, and two or three of the Guard. 


Bran. Your office, sergeant ; execute it. 

Serg. Sir, 
My lord the Duke of Buckingham, and Earl 
Of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, [ 
Arrest thee of high treason, in the name 201 
Of our most sovereign king. 

Buck, Lo, you, my lord, 
The net has fall’n upon me ! I shall perish 
Under device and practice. 

Bran. Tam sorry 
To see you ta’en from liberty, to look on 
The business present: ’tis his highness” pleas- 


ure 

You shall to the Tower. - 
Buck. : It will help me nothing 
To plead mine innocence ; for that dye is on 


me 
Which makes my whitest part black. The 
will of heaven . 
Be done in this and all things ! I obey. 210 
O my Lord Abergavenny, fare you well! 
Bran. Nay, he must bear you company. 
The king [To Abergavenny. 
Ts pleased you shall to the Tower, till you know 
How he determines further. 
Aber. As the duke said, 
The will of heaven be done, and the king’s 
pleasure 
By me obey’d ! 
Bran. Here is 2 warrant from 
The king to attach Lord Montacnte ; and the 
bodies 
Of the duke’s confessor, John de la Car, 
One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor,— 
Buck. * 5 HONS 
These are the limbs o’ the plot: no more, J 
hope. 220 
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A monk o’ the Chartreux. 
O, Nicholas Hopkins 2? 


Bran. 
Buck. 
Bron. He. 
Buck. My surveyor is false ; the o’er-great 
cardinal 
Hath show’d him gold; my life is spann’d 
already : 
I am the shadow of poor Buckingham, 
Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on, 
By darkening my clear sun. My lord, farewell. 
[EHxeunt. 


Scene II. The same. The council-chamber. 


Cornets. Enter the Kine, leaning on the Car- 
DINAL’s shoulder, the Nobles, and Sm 
THomas LOVELL ; the CARDINAL places 
himself under the Kina’s feet on his right 
side, 

Hing. My life itself, and the best heart of 


Thanks’ you for this great care : I stood i’ the 
leve 

Of a full-charged confederacy, and give thanks 
To you that choked it, Let be call’d before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham’s.; in person 
I'll hear him his confesstons justify; 

And point by point the treasons of his master 
He shall again relate. 


A noise within, erying ‘Room for the Queen!’ 
Enter QuEEN KATHARINE, ushered by the 
DvuKE oF NORFOLK, and the DUKE OF SuF- 
FOLK: she kneels. The Kina riseth from his 
a takes her up, kisses and placeth her by 

im. 


Q. Kath. Nay, we must longer kneel: [am 
a suitor, 

King. Arise, and take place by us: half 
your suit 10 


Never name to us; you have half our power : 
The other moiety, ‘ere you ask, is given ; 
Repeat your will and take it, 
. Kath. Thank your majesty. 

That you would love yourself, and in that love 
Not unconsider’d leave your honor, nor 
The dignity of your office, is the point 
Of my petition. 

King. Lady mine, proceed. 

Q. Kath. Tam Zolicited, not by a few, 
And those of true condition, that your subjects 
Are in great grievance ; there have been gon 

missions 

Sent down among ’em, which hath flaw’d the 


heart 
Of all their loyalties : wherein, although, 
My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Most bitterly on you, as putter on 
Of these exactions, yet the king our master— 
‘Whose honor heaven shield from soil !—even 

he escapes not 
Language unmannerly, yea, such which breaks 
The sides of loyalty, and almost appears 
ih ne rebellion. 

Nor. Not almost appears, 

It deth e»neor- for, upon these taxations, 30 


The clothiers all, not able to maintain 

The many to them longing, have put off 

The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 
Unfit for other life, compell’d by hunger 

And lack of other means, in desperate manner 
yay ae event to the teeth, are all in up. 


And daaete serves among them. ~ 
King. Taxation ! 
Weve é and what taxation ? My lord care 


You that. = blamed for it alike with us, 
Know you of this taxation ? : 

Wol. Please you, sir, 40 
I know but of a single part, in aught 
Pertains to the state; and front but in that file 
Where others tell steps with me. 

. Kath. No, my lord, 

You know no more than others; but. you frame 
Things that are known alike ; which are not 


wholesome 
To those which would not know them, and yet 
must 
Perforce be their acquaintance. These exac- 
tions, 
By hensc? cay sovereign would have note, aed 
em, 


Most pestilont to the hearing ; and, to bear 
The back is sacrifice to the load. They sa: 50 
They are devised by you ; or else you suffer - 
Too hard an exclamation. 
King. Still exaction ! 
The nature of it? in what kind, let’s know, 
Is this exaction ? 
Kath. Tam much too venturous 
In tempting of your patience; but am bolden’d 
Under your promised pardon, The subjects’ 
grie 
Comes through commissions, which compel 
from each 
The sixth part of his substance, to be levied 
Without delay; and the pretence for this 
Is named, your wars in France: this makes 
bold mouths : 


Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts — 


freeze 
Allegiance in them ; their curses now 
Live where their prayers did: and it’s come to 


This acini obedience is a slave 
To each incensed will. I would your highness 
Would give it quick consideration, for 
There is no primer business. 
Bh i ; By my life, 
is is against our pleasure. ~ 
Wol. e And for me, 
I have no further gone in this than by 
A single voice ; and that not pass’d me but 70 
By learned approbation of the judges. If | am 
Pratielt by ignorant tongues, which neither 
now 
My faculties nor person, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing, let me say 


’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 


That — must go through. We must not 


Our necessary actions, in the fear 

To cope malicious censurers ; which ever, 

As ravenous fishes, do a vessel follow 

That is new-trimm’d, but benefit no further 80 
Than vainly longing. What we oft do best, 
By sick interpreters, once weak ones, is 

Not ours, or not allow’d ; what worst, as oft, 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 

For our best act. If we shall stand still, 


In fear our motion will be mock’d or carp’d at, 


We should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State-statues only. 
King. Things done well, 

And with a care, exempt themselves from fear; 

Things done without example, in their issue 

Ave to be fear’d. Have youa precedent 91 

Of this commission ? I believe, not any. 

We must not rend our subjects from our laws, 

And stick them in our will. Sixth part of 
each ? 

A trembling contribution! Why, we take 

Brom every tree lop, bark, and part o’ the 
timber ; 

And, though we leave it with a root, thus 
hack’d : 


The air will drink the sap. To every county 
Where this is question’d send our letters, with 
Free pardon to each man that has denied 100 
The force of this commission ; pray, look to’t; 
I put it to your care, 
ol. A word with you. 

[To the Secretary. 
Let there be letters writ to every shire, 
Of the king’s grace and pardon. The grieved 

commons : 

Wardly conceive of me}; let it be noised 
That through our intercession this revokement 
And pardon comes ; I shall anon advise you 
Further in the proceeding. [Hwvit Secretary. 


Enter Surveyor. 


Q. Kath, Lamsorry that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham 
Is run in your displeasure. 
King. It grieves many: 110 
The gehtleman is learn’d, and a most rare 
speaker; 
To nature none more bound; his training such, 
That he may furnish and instruct great teach- 


ers. 
And never seek for aid out of himself. Yet 


see, 
‘When these so noble benefits shall prove 


- Not well disposed, the mind growing once cor- 


rupt. 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than aver they were fair. This man so com- 
plete. 
Who was enroll’d *mongst wonders, and ee 
we, 
Almost with ravish’d listening, could not find 
His hour of speech a minute ; he, my lady, 
Hath into monstrous habits put the graces 
That once were his, and is become as black 
Asif peers in hell, Sit by us; you shall 
ear— : 


Tic oc ae aca ae aa a 
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This was his gentleman in trust—of him 
Things to strike honor sad. Bid him recount 
The fore-recited practices ; whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much, 
Wol. Stand forth, and with bold spirit re- 
late what you, 
Most like a careful subject, have collected 180 
Out of the Duke of Buckingham, 
King. Speak freely. 
Surv, First, it was usual with him, every 


ay 

It would infect his speech, that if the king 
Should without issue die, he’ll carry it so 
To make the sceptre his: these very words 
I’ve heard him utter to-his son-in-law, 
Lord Abergavenny; to whom by oath he 

menaced 
Revenge upon the cardinal. 

Wol. Please your highness, note 
This dangerous conception in this point. 139 
Not friended by his wish, to your high person 
His will is most malignant ; and it stretches 
Beyond you, to your friends. 

@. Kath. My learn’d lord cardinal, 
Deliver all with charity. 

King. Speak on : 

How grounded he his title to the crown, 
Upon our fail ? to this point hast thou heard 


him 
At any time speak aught ? 
Sure. He was brought to this 


By a vain prophecy of Nicholas Hopkins, 

‘King. What was that Hopkins ? 

Surv. Sir, a Chartreux friar, 
His confessor, who fed him every minute 
With words of sovereignty. 

King. How know’st thou this ? 150 

Surv. Not long before your highness sped 

to France, 
The duke being at the Rose, within the parish 
Saint Lawrence Poultney, did of me demand. 
What was the speech among the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey: I replied, 
Men fear’d the French would prove perfidious, 
To the king’s danger, Presently the duke 
Said, ’twas the fear, indeed ; and that he 
doubted 
*Twould prove the verity of certain words 159 
Spoke by a holy monk ; ‘ that oft,’ says he, 
‘Hath sent to me, wishing me to permit 
John de la Car, my chaplain, a choice hour 
To hear from him a matter of some moment: 
Whom after under the confession’s seal 
He solemnly had sworn, that what he spoke 
My chaplain to no creature living, but 
To me, should utter, with demure confidence 
This pausingly ensued: neither the king nor’s 


eirs, 
Tell you the duke, shall prosper: bid him strive 
To gain the love o’ the commonalty: the duke 
Shall poe England.’ 

Q. Kath. If I know you well, 
You were the duke’s surveyor, and lost your 


office 
On fae coumadin o’ the tenants : take good 
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You charge not in your spleen a noble person 
And spoil your nobler soul : I say, take heed ; 
Yes, heartily beseech you. 


King. Let him on. 
Go forward, - 
Surv. On my soul, P’ll speak but truth. 


I told my lord the duke, by the devil’s illusions 
The monk might be deceived ; and that ’twas 
dangerous for him 


To ruminate on this so far, until 180 
It forged him some design, which, being be- 
lieved 


It was much like to do ; he answer’d, ‘Tush, 
It can do me no damage ;’ adding further, 
That, had the king in. his last sickness fail’d, 
The cardinal’s and Sir Thomas Loyvell’s heads 
Should haye gone off. 

ing. Ha! what, sorank? Ah ha! 
There’s mischief~in this man: canst thou say 


further ? 
Surv. Ican, my liege. 
King. Proceed, 
Surv. Being at Greenwich, 


_ After your highness had reproved the duke 


About Sir William Blomer,— 

King. IT remember 190 
Of such a time: being my sworn servant, 
The duke retain’d him his. But on; what 

hence ? 

Surv, ‘If,’ quoth he, ‘I for this had been 

committed, [play’d 
As, to the Tower, I thought, I would have 
The part ny father meant to act upon 
The usurper Richard; who, being at Salisbury, 
Meade suit to come in’s presence ; which if 
granted, = 
As he made semblance of his duty, would 
Have put his knife into him.’ 
King. A giant traitor ! 
Wol. Now, madam, may his highness live 
in freedom, 200 
And this man out of prison ? 
g. Kath. God mend all ! 
ing. There’s something more would out 
of thee ; what say’st ? 
Surv. After ‘the duke his father,’ with 
‘the knife,’ 
He stretch’d him, and, with one hand on his 
dagger, 
Another spread on’s breast, mounting his eyes 
He did discharge a horrible oath ; whose tenor 
Was,—were he evil used, he would outgo 
His father by as much as a performance 
Does an irresolute purpose. 

King. There’s his period, 
To sheathe his knife in us. He is attach’d ; 
Call him to present trial: if he may 211 
Find mercy in the law, ’tis his; if none, 

Let him not seek ’t of us : by day and night, 
He’s traitor to the height. [Lxeunt. 


‘Sorne III. An antechamber in the palace. 
Enter the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN and LorD 
: SANDS. 
Cham. Is’t possible the spells of France 
should juggle 


Men into such strange mysteries ? 
Sands. New customs, 
Though they be never so ridiculous, 
Nay, let °em be unmanly, yet are follow’d. 
Cham. As far as I see, all the good our 
English 
Have got by the late voyage is but merely 
A fit or two o’ the face ; but they are shrewd 


ones ; 
For when they hold ’em, you would swear 
directly 
Their very noses had been counsellors 
To Pepin or Clotharius, they keep state so. 10:5 
Sands. They haye all new legs, and lame 
ones : one would take it, 
That never saw ’em pace before, the spavin 
Or springhalt reign’d among ’em. 
Cham. Death ! my lord, 
Their clothes are after such a pagan cut too, 
That, sure, they’ve worn out Christendom. 


Enter Stir Toomas LovELL, 


How now! 
What news, Sir Thomas Lovell ? 
Lov. Faith, my lord, 
I hear of none, but the new proclamation 
That’s clapp’d upon the court-gate. 
Cham. What is’t for? 
Lov. The reformation of our travell’d 


gallants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and 
tailors. 20 
Cham. I’m glad ’tis there : now I would 
pray our monsieurs 
To think an English courtier may be wise, 
And never see the Louvre. 
Lov. . They must either, 
For so run the conditions, leaye those rem- 
nants 
Of fool and feather that they got in. France, 
With all their honorable points of ignorance 
Pertaining thereunto, as fights and fireworks, 
Abusing better men than they ean be, 
Out of a foreign wisdom, renouncing clean 
The faith they have in tennis, and tall eh 


ings, 

Short biister'd breeches, and those types of 
travel, 

And understand again like honest men ; 

Or pack to their old playfellows : there, [take 
it, 

They may, “cum privilegio,’ wear away 

The lag end of their lewdness and be laugh’d 
at. 


Sands. ’Tis time to give’em physic, thei 
diseases 
Are grown so catching. 
Cham. What a loss our ladies 
Will have of these trim vanities ! 
Ov. Ay, marry, 
There will be woe indeed, lords: the sl 
whoresons 
Haye got a speeding trick to lay down ladies ; 
A French song and a fiddle has no fellow. 
Sands. The devil fiddle ’em! J am glad 
they are going, 
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For, sure, there’s no converting of ’em : now 
An honest country lord, as I am, beater 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain- 


song 
And have an hour of hearing ; and, by’rlady, 
Held current music too. 

Well said, Lord Sands ; 


Cham. 
. Your colt’s tooth is not cast yet. 


Sands. No, my lord ; 
Nor shall not, while I have a stump. 
Cham. Sir Thomas, 


Whither were you a-going ? 
v. To the cardinal’s : 50 
Your lordship is a guest too. 
Cham. O, ’tis true : 
This night he makes a supper, and a great 
one, 
To many lords and ladies ; there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom, I'll assure you. 
Lov. That churchman bears a bounteous 
mind indeed, 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us ; 
His dews fall every where. 
Cham. No doubt he’s noble ; 
He had a black mouth that said other of him. 
Sands. He may, my lord ; has wherewithal : 


in him 
Sparing would show a worse sin than ill doc- 
trine : 0 
Men of his way should be most liberal ; 
They are set here for examples. 
Cham, True, they are so : 
But few now give so great ones. My barge 


stays ; 
Your lordship shall along. Come, good Sir 


; omas, 
We shall be late.else ; which I would not be, 


For I was spoke to, with Sir Henry Guildford 
This night to be comptrollers. 
Sands. Iam your lordship’s. [Hxeunt. 


Screnz IV. A Hall in York Place. 


Hautboys. A small table under a state for the 
CARDINAL, @ longer table for the guests. 
Then enter ANNE BULLEN and divers other 
Ladies and Gentlemen as ¢u sts, at one door; 
at another door, enter Six Henry GuILp- 
FORD, 


Guild, Ladies, a general welcome ‘from his 


grace 
Salutes ye all ; this night he dedicates 
To fair content and you : none here, he hopes, 
{n all this noble bevy, has brought with her 
One care abroad ; he would have all as merry 
As, first, good company, good wine, good wel- 
come. 
Can make good people. 
tardy : 
Enter LoRD CHAMBERLAIN, Lorp SAnps, and 
Siz THomas LOVELL. 


The very thought of this fair company 
Clapp’d wings to me. 

. You are young, Sir Harry Guildford, 
Sands, Sir Thomas Lovell, had the cardinal 


OQ, my lord, you’re 


But half my lay thoughts in him, some of 
these 11 
Should find a running banquet ere they rested, 
[ think would better please em : by my life, 
They are a sweet society of fair ones. 

Lov. QO, that your lordship were but now 

confessor 

To one or two of these ! 

Sands. I would J were ; 
They should find easy penance. 

Lov. Faith, how easy 
Sands. As easy as a down-bed would afford 


it. 
Cham. Sweet ladies, will it please you sit? 


Sir Harry, 

Place you that side ; ’ll take the charge of 
this : 20 

His grace is eptering. Nay, you must not 
freeze ; 

Two women placed together makes cold 
weather : 

My Lord Sands, you -are one will keep “em 

F waking ; 

Pray, sit between these ladies. 

Sands. By my faith, 


And thank your lordship. 
sweet ladies : 

If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me ; 

I had it from my father. 


By your leave, 


- Anne. Was he mad, sir ? 
Sands. ©, very mad, exceeding mad, in 
love too: 


But he would bite none ; just as I do now, 
He would kiss you twenty with a breath. 
[ Kisses her. 
Cham. ~ Well said, my lord. 30 
So, now you're fairly seated. Gentlemen, 
The penance lies on you, if these fair ladies 
Pass away frowning. 
Sands, 
Let me alone. 


Hautdoys. Enter CARDINAL WOLSEY, and 
takes his state. 


Wol. You're welcome, my fair guests : that 
noble lady, 
Or gentleman, that is not freely merry, 
Is not my friend: this, to confirm my wel- 


come ; 
And to youall, good health. [Drinks. 

yands. Your grace is noble : 
Let me have such a bow! may holdiny thanks, 
And save me so much talking, 

Wol. My Lord Sands, 40. 
[am beholding to you : cheer your neighbors. 
Ladies, you are not merry : gentlemen, 
Whose fault is this ? 


For my little cure, 


Sands. The red wine first must rise 
In their fair cheeks, my lord; then we shall 
have ’em 
Talk us to silence. 
Anne, You are a merry gamester 
My Lord Sands. 
Sands. Yes, if I make my play. 


Here’s to your ladyship: and pledge it, 
madam, ; 
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For ’tis to such a thing,— More worthy this place than myself ; to who: 
Anne. You cannot show me, | If! but knew him, with my love and duty 
Sands. I would surrender it. 


I told your grace they would talk 
n. 


ano 
A and trumpet, chambers discharged. 
ol. What's that ? 
Cham. Look out there, some of ye. 
[Exit Servant. 
Wol. What warlike voice, 50 
And to what end is this? Nay, ladies, fear 


not ; 
By all the jaws of war you're privileged. 
Re-enter Servant. 


Cham. How now ! what is’t ? 
Serv. A noble troop of strangers ; 
For so they seem : they've left their barge and 
landed ; 
And hither make, as great ambassadors 
From foreign princes. 
Wol. Good lord chamberlain, 
Go, give "em welcome ; you can speak the 
French tongue ; : 
And, pray, receive ?em nobly, and conduct 


Into our presence, where this heaven of beauty 
Shall ag at full upon them. Some attend 
him. 
[Exit Chamberlain, attended. All rise, 
and tables removed. 
You have now a broken banquet ; but we’! 
mend it. 61 
A good digestion to you all : and once more 
I shower a welcome on ye ; welcome ail. 


Hautboys. Enter the Kine and others, as 
ag Bae habited like shepherds, ushered by 
RD CHAMBERLAIN. They pass .irectly 

before the CARDINAL, and gracefully salute 


A noble company ! what are their pleasures ? 
Cham. Because they speak no English, thus 
they pray’d 
To tell your grace, that, having heard by fame 
Of this ’so noble and so fair assembly 
This night to meet here, they could do no less 
Out of the great respect they bear to beauty. ; 
But leave their flocks ; and, under your Pe 
conduct, 
Crave leave to view these ladies and cabal 
An hour of revels with ‘em. 
Say, lord chamberlain, 
They have done my poor house grace ; for 
which I pay ’em 
A thousand thdiiks, and pray ’em take their 
leasures. 
[ choose Ladies for the dance. The 
King chooses Anne Bullen. 
King. The fairest fend lever touch’d! O 


beauty, 
Till now I never knew thee! [Music. Dance. 


Wol. My lord! 
Cham. — Your grace? 
We. Pray, *em thus much from me : 


ee eet ’em, by his per- 


Cham. I will, my lord. 
[ Whispers the Masquers. 
Wol. What say they ? 


Cham. uch a one, they ail confess, 
There is indeed ; which they would have your 
Find Ae and he will take it. 

Wol. Let me see, then. 
By all your good leaves, gentlemen ; here Pi:¥ 
make 
My royal choice. 
King. Ye have found him, pe 


[Unmaski 
You hold a fair assembly ; you do well, lo: 
You are a churchniar, or, [ll tell you, cardi- 


nal, 
I should judge now unhappily. 
Wol. 


Tam glad 
Your grace is grown so ea 
Eing. My lord chamberlain, 90 


Prithee, come hither : what fair lady’s that ? 
Cham. Au't please your grace, Sir Thomas 
Bullen’s daughter,— 
The Viscount Rochford, —one of her highness” 
women. 
King. By heaven, she is a dainty one. 
Sweetheart, 
I were unmannerly, to take you out, 
And not to kiss you. A health, gentlemen ! 
Let it go round. 
Wol. Sir Thomas Lovell, is the banquet 


ready 
i by ee > priv chamber ? 
Yes, my lord. 
Wol. Your grace, 
I fear, with dancing is a little heated. 100 


King. 1 fear, too much. 
Wol. There’s fresher air, my lord, 
In the next chamber. 
King. Lead in your ladies, every one: 
sweet partner, 
I must not yet forsake you ; let’s be merry : 
Good my lord cardinal, I have half a dozen 
healths 
To drink to these fair ladies, and a measure 
To lead ’em once again ; and then let’s dream 


Who’s best in favor. Let the music knock it. 
[Exeunt with trumpets 
ACT IL, 


SCENE. Westminster. <A street. 
Enier two Gentlemen, meeting. 


First Gent, Whither away so fast ? 

Sec Gent O, God save ye 
Even to the hall, to hear what shall become 
Of the great Duke of Buckingham. 


First Gent. I'll save you 
«ha labor, sir. All’s now done, but the cere 
mony 
of bringing back the prisoner 


_ Sec, Gent. Were you there ? 
First Gent. Yes, indeed, was I. , 
Sec. Gent. Pray, speak what has happen’d. 
First Gent. You may guess quickly what. 
See. Gent. Is he found guilty ? 
First Gent. Yes, truly ishe, and condemn’d 

upon’t. 
Sec. Gent. lam sorry for’t. 

* First Gent. So are a number more. 
Sec, Gent. . But, pray, how pass’dit? 10 
First Gent. Yl tell you in a little. The 

great duke 

Came to the bar ; where to his accusations 

Ife pleaded still not guilty and alleged 

ay sharp reasons to defeat the law. 

The king’s attorney on the contrary 

Urged on the examinations, proofs, confessions 

Of divers witnesses ; which the duke desired 

To have brought viva voce to his face : 

At which appear’d against him his surveyor ; 

Sir Gilbert Peck his chancellor; and John Car, 

Confessor to him ; with that devil-monk, 21 

Hopkins, that made this mischief. 

See. Gent. That was he 
That fed him with his prophecies ? 

First Gent. The same. 
All these accused him strongly ; which he fain 
Would have flung from him, but, indeed, he 

could not : 

And so his peers, upon this evidence, 

Have found him guilty of high treason. Much 

He spoke, and learnedly, for life ; but all 

Was either pitied in him or forgotten. 

Sec. Gent. After all this, how did he bear 

himself ? 30 

First Genj. When he was brought again to 

the bar, to hear *fstirr’a 

His knell rung out, his judgment, he was 

With such an agony, he sweat extremely, 

And pe 4 spoke in choler, ill, and ety 

But he fell to himself again, and sweetly 

im ali the rest show’d a most noble patience. - 
See. Gent, I do not think he fears death. 
First Gent. Sure, he does not : 

He never was so womanish ; the cause 

He may a little grieve at. 


Sec. Gent. Certainly 
The cardiual is the end of this. 
First Gent. *Tis likely, 40 


By all conjectures : first, Kildare’s attainder, 
en deputy of Ireland ; who removed, 
Earl Surrey was sent thither, and in haste too, 


Lest he should help his father. 


Sec. Gent. 
Was a deep envious one. 
First Gent. At his return 
Nv doubt he will requite it. This is noted, 
And generally, whoever the king favors, 
The cardinal instantly will find employment, 
And far enough from court too. 
Sec. Gent. All the commons 
Hate him perniciously, and, o’ my conscience, 


That trick of state 


Wish him ten fathom deep: this duke as 

much 51 

They loye and dote on; call him-bounteous 
ckingham, 


Bu 
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The mirror of all courtesy ;— 
First Gent. Stay there, sir, 
And see the noble ruin’d man you speak of. 


Enter BUCKINGHAM from his arraignment ; 
tip-staves be »re him; the axe with the edge 
towards him; halberds on each side: ac 
companied with Sir THomas LovELt, Sir 
NicHoLAs VAUX, Sim WILLIAM SANDs, and 
common people, 


Sec. Gent. Let’s stand close, and beliold him, 
Buck. All good people, 
You that thus far have come to pity me, 
Hear what I say, and then go home ard lose 
me. 
I have this day received a traitor’s judgment, 
And by that name must die : yet, heaven bear 
witness, 
And if I have a conscience, let it sink me, 60 
Eyen as the axe falls, if I be not faithful ! 
The law I bear no malice for my death ; 
’T has done, upon the premises, but justice: 
But those that sought it I could wish more 
Christians : 
Be what they will, I heartily forgive ’em : 
Yet let ’em look they glory not in mischief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great 


Ten ; 
. For then my guiltless blood must cry against 


m. 
For further life in this world I ne’er hope, 
Nor wiil I sue, although the king have mer- 


cies 

More than I dare make faults. You few that 
loved me, 

And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 

His noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 

Ts only bitter to him, only dying, 

Go with ime, like good angels, to my end ; 

And, as-the long divorce of steel falls on me, 

Make ofgour prayers one sweet sacrifice, 


And lift my soul to heayen. Lead on, 0’ God’s 


name. 

Lov. Ido beseech your grace, for charity, 
If ever any malice in your heart &0 
Were hid against me, now to forgive me 

frankly. 

Buck. Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive 


you 
As I would be forgiven : I forgive all ; 
There cannot be those numberless offences 


*Gainst me, that I cannot take peace with : no — 


black envy i 
Shall mark my grave. Commend me to his 

grace ; {him, 
And, if he speak of Buckingham, pray, tell 
You met him half in heaven: my vows and 

prayers 
Yet are the king’s ; and, till my soul forsake. 
Shall cry for blessings on him : may he live 90 
Longer than I have time to tell his years ! 
Ever beloved and loving may his rule be! 
And when old time shall lead him to his end, 
Goodness and he fill up one monument ! 


Lov. To the water side I must conduct your . 
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Chen give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 
“Who undertakes you to your end. 

Vaux. Prepare there, 
The duke is coming : see the barge be ready ; 
And fit it with such furniture as suits 
The greatness of his person. 

Buck. Nay, Sir Nicholas, 100 
Let i@ alone ; my state now will but mock me, 
When I came hither, | was lord high constable 
And Duke of Buckingham ; now, poor Edward 

Bohun : 
Yet I am richer than my base accusers, 
That rk, knew what truth meant : 
sea 
And with that blood will make ’em one day 
groan for’t. 
My noble father, Heury of Buckingham, 
Who ~ raised head against usurping Rich- 
ar 
Flying for succor to his servant Banister, 
Being distress’d, was by that wretch betray’d, 
- And without trial fell; God's peace be with 
him! 111 
Henry the Seventh succeeding, truly pitying 
My father’s Joss, like a most royal prince, 
Restored me to my honors, and, out of ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Now his 


I now 


son, 
Henry the Eighth, life, honor, name and all 
That made me happy at one stroke has taken 
For ever from the world. I had my trial, 
And, must needs say, a noLse one; which 
makes me 
A little happier than my wretched father : 120 
Yet thus far we are one in fortunes : both 
Fell by our servants, by those men we loved 
most ; 
A most unnatural and faithless service ! 
‘Agito bee an end in all; yet, you that hear 


This tro a dying man receive as cergain : 

Where you are liberal of your loves #hd coun: 
sels 

Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make 
friends 

And give your hearts to, when they once per- 
ceive 

The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 


‘Like water from ye, never found again 180 


But where they mean to sink ye.. All good 
people, 

Pray for me ! I must now forsake ye ; the last 
hour 


Of my long weary life is come upon me. 
Farewell : 
‘And when you would say something that is 


sad, 
Speak how I fell, I have done ; and God for- 
give me! Exeunt Duke and Train. 
First ce O, this is full of pity! Six, it 
cal 
I fear, too many curses on their heads 
That were the authors. 
Sec. Gent. If the duke be guiltless, 
*Tis full of woe atric tay can give you inkling 
Of an ensuing e 141 
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Greater than this. 

First Gent. Good angels keep it from us} 
What may itbe? You re not doubt see faith, 

sie 

See. Gent. 

require 
A strong faith to conceal it, 
First Gent. 
I do not talk much, 
See, Gent. Jam confident ; 
You shall, sir; did you not of late days hea 
A buzzing of a separation 
Between the king and Katharine ? 

First Gent. Yes, but it held not. 
For when the king once heard it, out of anger 
He sent command to the lord mayor straight 
To stop the run.or, and allay those tongues 
That durst disperse it. 

Sec. Gent. Birt that slander, sir, 
Ts found a truth now : for it grows again 
Fresher than e’er it was ; and held for certain 
The ag will venture at it. Either the cardi- 

nal, 
Or some about him near, have, out of malice 
To the pond queen, possess’d him with a seru- 
ple 
That will undo her : to confirm this too, 
Cardinal Canpeius is arrived, and lately ; 160 
As all think, for this business. 

First Gent. ’Tis the cardinal ; 
And merely to revenge him on the emperor 
For not bestowing on him, at his asking, 

The archbishopric of Toledo, this is purposed. 

Sec. Gent. [think you have hit the mark 

but is’t not ernel 

That she should feel the smart of this? The 
cardinal 

Will have his will, and she must fall. 

First Gent. . Tis woful. 
We ire too open here to argue this ; 
Let’s think in private more. 


This secret is so weighty, "twill 


Let ine have it , 


[Exeunt. 
‘Scene II. An ante-chamber in the palace. 


Enter the LORD CHAMBERLAIN, reading @ 
letter. 


Cham. ‘ My lord, the horses your lordshi 
sent for, with all the care I had, I saw we 
chosen, ridden, and furnished. They were 
young and handsome, and of the best breed in 
the north. When they were ready to set out 
for London, a man of my lord < cardinal’ 8, by 
commission and main power, took ” em from 
me; with this reason: His master would be 
served before a subject, if not before the king; 
which stopped our mouths, sir.’ i 
I fear ke will indeed: well, let him have them 
He will have all, [ think. 


Enter, to the Lonp CHAMBERLAIN, the DUKES 
or Norrouk and SUFFOLK. 


Nor. Well met, my lord chamberlain, 
Cham. Good day to both your graces. = 
Suf. How is the king es pe 
Cham. left him private 
Full of sad ‘thoughts and troubles. 


Cham. Itseems the marriage with his bro- 
ther’s wife 
Has crept too near his conscience. 
Suf. No, his conscience 
Has crept too near another lady. 
Nor, *Tis so : 
This is the cardinal’s doing, the king-cardinal: 
-That blind priest, like the eldest son of f or: 


tune 21 
The king will know him 


Turns what he list. 
one day. 
Suf. Pray God he do! he’ll never know 
> himself else. 
Nor. How holily he works in all his busi- 
f ness ! 
} And with what zeal ! for, now he has crack’d 
the league 
Between us and the emperor, the queen’s great 
nephew, 
He dives into the king’s soul, and there scat- 
ters 
Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conscience, 
» Fears, and despairs ; and all these for his mar- 


peewee > oes 


riage : 
And out of all these to restore the king, 30 
He counsels a divorce ; a loss of her 

That, likea jewel, has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre ; 

Of her that loves him with that excellence 
That angels love good men with ; even of her 
' That, when the greatest stroke of fortune falls, 
4 Will bless the king: and is not this course 
-* pious ? 


“=| * = 


Cham. Heaven keep me from such counsel! 
*Tis most true 
These news ‘are every where ; every tongue 
speaks ’em, 
And every true heart weeps for’t: all that 
ae dare 40 
Look into these affairs see this main end, 
The French king’s sister, Heaven will one 


” This bold bad man. 

4 Suf. And free us from his slavery. 

_ Nor. We had need. pray, 

And heartily, for our deliverance ; 

Or this imperious man will work us all 

From princes into pages : all men’s honors 

Lie like one Iump before him, to be fashion’d 

Into’what pitch he please, 
uf. For me, my lords, 50 

[ love him not, nor fear him; there’s my 

creed ; 
As Iam made without him, so I’ll stand, 
Ifthe king please ; his curses and his bless- 


‘ 

; 

f day open 

a The king’s eyes, that so long have slept upon 


ings 
Touch me alike, they’re breath I not believe 


in: 5 
I knew him, and I know him ; soI leave him 
To him that made him proud, the pope. 

Nor. Let’s in ; 
And with some other business put the king 
From these sad thoughts, that work too much 


. 
. 


2) — Ps 
Scene rr] KING HENRY VIIl. 
Nor. : What's the cause? 


My lord, you’ll bear us company ? ; 
Cham. ~ Excuse me 3 
The king has sent me otherwhere : besides,60 
You'll find a most unfit time to disturb him : 
Health to your lordships. 
Vor. Thanks, my good lord chamberlain. 
[Exit Lord Chamberlain; and the 
King draws the curtain, and sits 
reading pensively. 
Suf. How sad he looks ! sure, he is much 
afflicted. 


King. Who's there, ha? 
Nor. Pray God he be not angry. 
King. Who’s there, I say ? How dare you 


thrust yourselves 

Into my private meditations ? 

Who an? ha? 

Nor, 

fences 

Malice ne’er meant : our breach of duty this 
wa, 

Is brslnces of estate ; in which we come 170 


Go to; I’ll make ye know your times of 
business + 
Is this an hour for temporal affairs, ha? 


Enter Wousey and CAMPEIUS, wilh a com- 
} mission. \ 
Who’s there ? my good lord cardinal? O my 
Wolsey, c 
The quiet of my wounded conscience ; 
Thou art a cure fit foraking. [To Camp.] 
You're welcome, 


Most learned reverend sir, into our kingdom : | 


Use us and it. -[Zo Wol.] My good lord, have 
great care 
I be not found a talker. 
ol, Sir, you cannot. 
I would your grace would give us but an hour 
Of private conference, 81 
King. [To Nor. and Suf.| We are busy ; 
¢0) 


ia [ Aside to Suf.] This priesthas no pride 


in him ? 
Suf._ | Aside to Nor,] Not to speak of : 
I would not be so sick though for his place : 
But this cannot continue. 
Nor. (Aside to Suf.] Tf it do, 
Tl venture one have-at-him. 
Suf. [Aside to Vor.] I another. 
[Exeunt Nor, and Suf. 
Wol. Your grace has given a precedent of 
wisdom 
Above all princes, in committing freely 
Your scruple to the voice of Christendom . 
Who can be angry now? what envy reach 


you 
The Spaniard, tied by blood and favor te her, 


Must now confess, if they have any goodness 


The trial just and noble. All the clerks, — 

I mean the learned ones, in Christian king- 
doms : t 

Have tneir free voices : Rome, the nurse of 


judgment, 


m7 


A gracious king that pardons all of- _ 


- You are the 


4118 


Invited by your noble self, hath sent 


One general tongue unto us, this good man, 
This just and learned priest, Cardinal Campe- 


ius ; 
Whom once moreI present unto your high- 
ness. 
King. And once more in mine arms [ bid 
‘him welcome, 
And thank the holy conclave for their loves : 
They have sent me such a man I would have 
wish’d for. 101 
Cam. Your grace must needs deserve all 
strangers’ loves, 
You are so noble. To your highness’ hand 
{ tender my commission ; by whose virtue, 
The court of Rome commanding, you, my 


lord 
Cardinal of York, are join’d with me their ser- 


vant 
In the unpartial judging of this business. 
King. Two equal men. The queen shall be 
acquainted 
Forthwith for what you come. 
diner ? 
Wol. I know your majesty has always loved 
he 110 


r 
So dear in heart, not to deny her that 
A woman of less place might ask by law: 
Scholars allow’d freely to argue for her. 
King. Ay,and the best she shall have; and 
my favor 
To him that does best : God forbid else. Car- 


inal, 
Prithee, call Gardiner to me, my new secre- 


tary : 
I find him a fit fellow. [Exit Wolsey. 
Re-enter WotsrEy, with GARDINER. 


Wol, [Aside to Gard.j] Give me your hand: 
much joy and faver to you ; 
king’s now. 
Gard. [Aside to Wol.] But to be com- 
manded 

For ever by your grace, whose hand has raised 
. 120 

King. Come hither, Gardiner. 
[ Walks and whispers. 
Cam. My Lord of York, was not one Doctor 


‘ace 

In this man’s place before him ? 

Wol. Yes, he was. 
Cam. Was he not held a learned man ? 

Wol. Yes, surely. 

Cam. Believe me, there’s an ill opivion 

spread then 

Even of yourself, lord cardinal. 

Wol. How ! of me ? 

Cam. They will not stick to say you envied 


im 
And fearing he would rise, he was so virtuous 
Kept him a foreign man still ; which so grieved 


m, 
That he ran mad and died. 


Wol. Heaven’s peace be with him ! 
That’s Christian care enough: for living mur- 
murers 131 
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Where’s Gar-. 


There’s places of rebuke. He wasa fool ; 
For he would needs be virtuous : that good fel. 


low. 
If I command him, follows my appointment: 
I will have none so near else. Learn this, bro~ 


ther, 
We live not to be grip’d by meaner persons. 
King. Deliver this with modesty to the 
queen, [Exit Gardiner. 
The most convenient place that I can think of 
For such receipt of ‘learning ‘s Black-Friars ; 
There ye shall meet about chis weighty busi- 
ness. 2 140 
My Wolsey, see it furnish’d. O, my lord, 
Would it not grieve an able man to ieave 
So sweet a bedfellow ? But, conscience, con- 
science ! 
O, ‘tis a tender place ; and I must leave her. 
: [Beewnt. 


Scene III, An ante-chamber of the Queen’s 
apartments. 


Enter ANNE BULLEN and an Old Lady. 


Anne. Not for that neither : here’s the pang 

that pinches : 

His highness having lived so long with her, 
and she 

So good a lady that no tongue could ever 

Pronounce dishonor of her ; by my life, 

She never, knew harm-doing : O, now, after 

So many courses of the sun enthroned, 

Still growing in a majesty and pomp, the 
which 

To leave a thousand-fold more bitter than 

’Tis sweet at first to acquire,—after this pro- 


cess, 
To give her the avaunt! it is a pity 10. 
Would move a monster, 
Old L. Hearts of most hard temper 
Melt and lament for her. : 
Anne. O, God’s will! much better 
She ne’er had known pomp: though’t be tem- 
poral 


Yet, if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 
It from the bearer, ’tis a sufferance panging 
As soul and body’s severing. 
Old L. Alas, poor lady 1 
She’s a stranger now again. 
Anne. So much the more 
Must pity drop upon her. Verily, 
I swear, ’tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 20 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a gulden sorrow. : 
Old L. Our content 
Is our best having. 
Anne. By my troth and maidenhead. 
I would not be a queen. 
Old L. Beshrew me, I would 
And venture maidenhead for’t ; and so would 


you 
For all this spice of your hypocrisy : 
You, that have so fair parts of woman on 
Have too a woman’s heart ; which ever yet 
Affected eminence, wealth, sovereignty ; : 


To. . 


Which, to say sooth, are blessings; and ie 


gifts, 
Saving your mincing, the capacity 


_ Of your soft cheyeril conscience would re- 


, ceive, 
Tf you might please to stretch it. 
Anne. Nay, good troth, 
Old L, Yes, troth, and troth; you would 
not be a queen ? 
Anne. No, not for all the riches under 
heaven. 
Old L. ’Tis strange : a three-pence bow’d 
would hire me, < 
Old as I am, to queen it : but, I pray you, 
What think you of a duchess? have you limbs 
To bear that load of title ? 
Anne. No, in trath. 
Old I. Then you are weakly made : pluck 
off a little ; 40 
I would not be a young count in your way, 


For more than blushing comes to: if your 


bac 
Cannot vouchsafe this burthen, ’tis too weak 
Eyer to get a boy. 
Anne. How you do talk ! 
I swear again, I would not be a queen 
For all the world. 

Old L. In faith, for little England 
You’ld venture an emballing : I myself 
pveed Bee gene one) although there 

long’ 
No more to the crown but that. Lo, who 
comes here ? 


Enter the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN, 


Cham. Good morrow, ladies. What were’t 
worth to know 50 
The secret of your conference ? 


Anne. My good lord, 
Not your demand ; it values not your ask- 
ing: 


Our mistress’ sorrows we were pitying. 
Cham. It was a gentle business, and be- 
coming 
The action of good women : there is hope 
All will jbe well. 
Anne. Now, I pray God, amen ! 
Cham. Youbeara gentle mind, and heav- 
enly blessings 
Follow such creatures, That you may, fair 


lady, 
Perceive I speak sincerely, and high note’s 
Ta’en of your many virtues, the king’s maj- 
est; 60 


; Pemenis his good opinion of you, and 


Does purpose honor to you no less flowin; 
Than ace ouee of Pembroke; to which 
itle 

A thousand pound a year, annual support, 
Out of his grace he adds. 

Anne, I do not know 
What kind of my obedience I should tender ; 
More than my all is nothing ? nor my prayers 
Are not words duly hallow’d, nor my wishes 
More worth than empty vanities ; yet prayers 
and wishes 
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Are all I can return. Beseech your lordship, 
Vouchsafe to speak my thanks and my obe- 


dience, 7 
As from a blushing handmaid, to his high. 


ness 3 
Whose health and royalty I pray for. 
Cham. Lady, 
I shall not fail to approve the fair conceit _ 
The king hath of you. [Aside] I have pe- 
rused her well ; 
Beauty and honor im her are so mingled 
That they have caught the king : and who 
knows yet 4 
But from this lady may proceed a gem 
To lighten ail this isle ? I’ll to the king, 
And say I spoke with you. 
[Exit Lord Chamberlain. 
Anne. My honor’d lord, 80 
Old L. . Why, this it is ; see, see! 
I haye been begging sixteen years in court, 
Am yet a courtier beggarly, nor could 
Come pat betwixt too early and too late 
For any suit of pounds ; and you, O fate! 
A very fresh-fish here—fie, fie, fie upon 
This compell’d fortune !—haye your - mouth 
fill'd up 
Before you open it. 
Anne. This is strange to me. 
Old L. How tastes it? is it bitter ? forty 
pence, no. 
There was a lady once, ’tis an old story, 90 
That would not be a queen, that would she 


not, 
For all ae mud in Egypt: have you heard 
it 
Anne. Come, you are pleasant. 
Old L. 
O’ermount the lark, The Marchioness of Pem- 
broke ! 
A thousand pounds a year for pure respect ! 
No other obligation ! By my life, 
That promises moe thousands : honor’s train 
Is longer than his foreskirt. By this time 
I know your back will bear a duchess : say, 
Are you not stronger than you were ? 
Anne. Good lady, 100 
Make yourself mirth with your particular 


ney, 
And leave me out on’t. Would I had no be- 


ing, 
If this salute my blood a jot : it faints me, 
To think what follows. 
The queen is comfortless,. and we forgetful 
In our long absence : pray, do not deliver 
What here you’ve heard to her. 

L, What do you think me ? 


[Exeunt. - 


ScenEIV. A hall in Black-Friars. 


Trumpets, sennet, and cornets. Enter two 
Vergers, with short silver wands ; next them, 
two Scribes, in the habit of doctors; after 
then, the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
alone; aster him, the BisHors oF LINCOLN, 
Exy, RocHEstEeR, dnd SAINT ASAPH ; wext 
them, with some small distance, follows & 


With your theme, I could 


b* 


190 


Gentleman bearing the purse, with the great 
seal, and a cardinal’s hat; then two Priests, 
bearing each a ‘silver cross; then a Géntle- 
man-usher bare-headed, accompanied with 
a Sergeant-at-arms bearing a silver mace ; 
then two'Gentlemen bearing two great silver 
pillars; after them, side by side, the two 
CARDINALS ; two Noblemen with the sword 
and mace. The Kine takes place under the 
cloth of state ; the two CARDINALS sit under 
him as judges. The QUEEN takes place some 
distance from the Kine. The Bishops place 
themselves on each side the cowi't, in manner 
of a consistory; below them, the Scribes. 
The Lords sit next the Bishops. The rest of 
the Attendants stand wm convenient order 
about the stage. 
Wol. eet our commission from Rome is 
read, é 
Let silence be commanded. 
ing. What's the need? 
It hath already publicly been read, 
And on all sides the authority allow’d ; 
You may, then, spare that time. 
Wol. Be’t so. Proceed. 
Scribe. Say, Henry King of England, come 
into the court. 
Crier. Henry King of England, &c. 
King. Here. - 

Scribe. . Say, Katharine Queen of England, 
come into the court. 1 
Crier, Katharine Queen of England, &c. 

{The Queen makes no answer, rises out 
of her chair, goes about the court, 
comes to the King, and kneels at his 
feet ; then speaks. « 

Q. Kath. Sir, I desire you do me right and 

justice ; x 

And to’bestow your pity on me : for 

Tam a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas, 


sir, 
In what have I offended you ? what cause 19 
Hath my behavior given to your displeasure, 
That thus you should proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me? Heaven 
witness, 
LT have been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable ; 
Eyer in fear to-kindle your dislike, 
Yea, subject to your countenance, glad or 
sorry 
As I saw it inclined : when was the hour 
I ever contradicted your desire, 
Or made it not mine too? Or which of your 
friends ; 
Have I not strove to love, although I knew 30 
He were mine enemy ? what friend of mine 
That had to him derived your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking ? nay, gave notice 
He was ont thence discharged. Sir, call to 
min 
That I have been your wife, in this obe- 
ence, 
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Upward of twenty years, and have been blest 2 
With many children by you : if, in the course 

And process of this time, you can report, 

And prove it too, against mine honor aught, 

My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty, 40 
Against your sacred person, in God’s name, 

Turn me away ; and let the foul’st contempt 

Shut door upon me, and so give me up 

To the sharp’st kind of justice. Please you, 


sir, 

The king, your father, was reputed for 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatch’d wit and judgment: Ferdi-* 
nand, 

My father, king of Spain, was reckon’d one 

The wisest prince that there had reign’d by 
many 

A year before : it is not to be question’d 50 

That they had gather’d a wise council to them 

Of every realm, that did debate this business, 

Who deem’d our marriage lawful : wherefore 

humbly 
Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till T may 


-Be by my friends in Spain advised ; whose 


counsel 
I will implore : if not, i’ the name of God, 
Your pleasure be fulfill’d ! 
Wol. You have here, lady, 
And of your choice, these reverend fathers ; 
men 
Of singular integrity and learning, 
Yea, the elect o’ the land, who are assembled 
To plead your cause: it shall be therefore 
bootless 61 
That longer you desire the court ; as we! 
For your own quiet, as to rectify : 
What is unsettled in the king. 
Cam. His grace 
Hath spoken well and justly: therefore, mad- 
am, ; 
It’s fit this royal session do proceed ; 
And that, without delay, their arguments 
Be now produced and heard. 
Kuth. - Lord cardinal, x 
To you [ speak, 
Wol, Your pleasure, madam ? 
Q. Kath. Sir, 
I am about to weep ; but, thinking that 70 
We are a queen, or long have dream’d so, 
certain 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
Vl turn to sparks of fire. 
Be patient yet. 


Wol. 
Q. Kath. I will, when you are humble ; 
nay, before. 

Or God will punish me. I do believe, 
Induced by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy, and make ney challenge 
You shall not be my judge : for itis you ' 
Have blown this coal -betwixt my lord and a 


me; 
Which God’s dew quench! Therefore I — 


again, 

I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 

Refuse you for my judge ; whom, yet once 
more, 


Secure w.] 


T hold aay malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 
Wol. I do profess 
You speak not like yourself ; who ever yet 
Have ‘lant to charity, and display’d the ef- 


fec 
Of disposition gentle, and of wisdom 
O’ertopping woman’s power. Madam, you 
oO me wrong: i 
I have no spleen against you; nor injustice 
For you or any : how far I have proceeded, 90 
* Or how far further shall, is warranted 
By a commission from the consistory, 
Yea, the whole consistory of Rome. You 
charge me 
That I have blown this coal : I do deny it ; 
The king is present : if it be known to him 
That [ gainsay my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my falsehood ! yea, as much 
As you have done my truth, If he know 
That I am free of your report, he knows 
Lam not of your wrong. Therefore in him 100 
Tt lies to cure me: and the cure is, to 
Remove these thoughts from you ; the which 
before 
His highness shall speak in, I do beseech 
You, gracious madam, to unthink your speak- 
ing 
-And to say so no more, 
Q. Kath. My lord, my lord, 
Lam a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning, You’re meek and 
humble-mouth’d ; ing, 
You sign your place and calling, in full seem- 
With meekness and humility ; but your heart 
1s cramm’d with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. 
You have, by fortune and his highness’ es 


vors, * 

Gone slightly o’er low steps and now are 
mounted 

Where powers are your retainers, and your 
words, 

Domestics to you, serve your will as’t please 

Yourself pronounce their office. I must tell 


you, 
You tender more your person’s honor than 
Your high profession spiritual ; that again 
I do refuse you for my judge ; and here, 
Before you all, appeal univ the pope, 
To bring my whole cause ’fore his holiness, 
And to be judged by him. 121 
[She eurtsies to the King, and offers to depart. 
Cam. The queen is obstinate, 
Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
’ Disdainful to be tried by’t : *tis not well. 
She’s going away. 
Kirg. Ca'l her again. 
Crier. Katharine Queen of England, come 
into the court. 
Madam, you are call’d back. 
wh. What need you note it ? pray 
you, keep your way: 
When pen are call’d, return, Now, the Lord 
elp, 


They vex me past my patience! Pray you 
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I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 
Upon this business my appearance make 
In any of their courts, 

[Exeunt Queen and her Attendanés.- 
ing. Go thy ways, Kate: 
That man i’ the world who shall report he has 

A better wife, let him in nought he trusted, 

For speaking false in that: thou art, alone, 

If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness, 

Thy meekness saint-like, wife-like govern- 
ment, 

Obeying in commanding, and thy parts 

Sovereign and pious else, could speak thee out, 

The queen of earthly queens: she’s noble 
born ; 141 

And, like her true nobility, she has 

Carried herself towazds me, 

Wol. Most gracious sir, 

In humblest manner I require your highness, 

That it shall please you to declare, in hearing 

Of all these ears,—for where Il am robb’d and 
bound, . 

There must I be unloosed, although not there 

At once and fully satisfied,—whether ever J 

Did broach this business to your highness ; or 

Laid any seruple in your way, which might 

Induce you to the question on’t ? or ever 151 

Have to you, but with thanks to God for such 

A royal lady, spake one the least word that 
might 

Be to the prejudice of her present state, 

Or touch of her good person ? 

King. My lord cardinas, 

I do excuse you ; yea, upon mine honor, 

I free you from’t. You are not to be taught 

That you have many enemies, that know not 

Why they are so, but, like to village-curs, 

Bark when their fellows do: by some of these 

The queen is putin anger. You re excused :161 

But will you be more justified? you ever 

Have wish’d the sleeping of this business ; 
never desired 

It to be stirr’d ; but oft have hinder’d, ott, 

The passages made toward it: on my honor, 

I speak my good lord cardinal to this point, 

And thus far clear him. Now, what moved 
me to’t, 

I will be bold with time and your attention : 

Then mark the inducement. Thus it came ; 
give heed to’t: 

My conscience first received a tenderness, 170 

Seruple, and prick, on certain speeches utter’d 

By the Bishop of Bayonne, then French am= 
bassador 5 

Who had been hither sent on the debating 

A marriage ’twixt the Duke of Orleans and 

Our danghter Mary: i’ the progress of this 
business, 

Ere a determinate resolution, he, 

I mean the bishop, did require a respite 5 

Wherein he might the king his lord advertise 

Whether our daughter were legitimate, 

Respecting this our marriage with the dowa- 


ger, ’ 180 
Sometimes our brother’s wife, This respite 
_ shook ‘ 
4 
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The bosom of my conscience, enter’d me, 

Yea, with a splitting power, and made to 
tremble 

The region of my breast ; which forced such 
way, 

That many mazed considerings did throng 

And press’d in with this caution. First, 
methought 

I stood not in the smile of heaven ; who had 

Commanded nature, that my lady’s womb, 

If it conceived a male child by me, should 

Do no more offices of life to’t than 190 

The grave does to the dead; for her male 


issue 
Or died where they were made, or shortly 


after 
This world had air’d them: hence I took a 
thought, 
This was a judgment on me ; that my king- 


om, 
‘Well worthy the best heir 0’ the world, should 


not 
Be gladded in’t by me: then follows, that 
I weigh’d the danger which my realms stood in 
By this my issue’s fail ; and that gave to me 
Many a groaning throe. Thus hulling in 
The wild sea of my conscience, I did’steer 200 
Toward this remedy, whereupon we are 
Now present here together : that’s to say, 
I meant to rectify my conscience,—which 
I then did feel full sick, and yet not well,— 
By all the reverend fathers of the land 
And doctors learn’d: first I began in private 
With you, my Lord of Lincoln ; you remem- 
er 

How under my oppression I did reek, 
When I first moved you. 

Lin. Very well, my liege. 

King. Uhave spoke long : be pleased your- 

self to say 21 

How far you satisfied me. 

Lin, So please your highness, 
The question did at first so stagger me, 
Bearing a state of mighty moment in’t 
And consequence of dread, that I committed 
The daring st counsel which f had to doubt ; 
And did entreat your highness to this course 
Which you are running here, 

King. I then moved you, 
My Lord of Canterbury ; and got your leaye 
To inake this present stammons : unsolicited 
I left no reverend person in this court; 220 
But by particular consent proceeded 
Under your hands and seals : therefore, go on ; 
For no dislike i’ the world against the person 
Of the good queen, but the sharp thorny points 
Of my alleged reasons, drive this forward : 
Prove but our marriage lawful, by my life , 
And kingly dignity, we are contented 
To wear our mortal state to come with her, 
Katharine our queen, before the primest crea- 


ture 
That’s paragon’d o' the world. 
Cam. °  $o please your highness, 230 
The queen being absent, ’tis 1 needful fitness 
That we adjourn this court till further day : 


Meanwhile must be an earnest motion 
Made to the queen, to call back her appeal 
She intends unto his holiness, 

King. [4side] I may perceive 
These cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
This dilatory sloth and tricks of Rome. 
My learn'd and well-beloved servant, Cran- 


mer, 
Prithee, return: with thy approach, I know, 
My comfort comes along. Break up the court : 
I say, set on. 241 
[Exeunt in manner as they entered. 


ACT II. 5 
ScenEI. London. The QUEEN’s apartments. 
Enter the QUEEN and her Women, as at work. 


Q. Kath. Take thy lute, wench : my soul 
grows sad with troubles ; 
Sing, and disperse ’em, if thou canst: leave 
working, 


Sona. 


Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing: 

To his music plants and flowers 

Ever sprung ; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 


Every thing that heard him play, 

Even the billows of the sea, 10 
Hung their heads, and the: lay by. 

In sweet music is such art, 

Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 


Enter a Gentleman, 


. Kath, How now ! 
ent.. An’t please your grace, the two 
great cardinals 
Wait in the presence, 
Q. Kath. Would they speak. with me ? 
Gent. They will’d me say so, madam. 
Q. Kath. Pray their graces 
To come near, [Exit Gent.] What can be 
their business 
With me, a poor weak woman, fall’n from 
favor ? 20 
I do not like their coming. Now I think on’t, 
They should be good men ; their affairs as 
righteous : 
But all hoods make not monks. 


Enter the two Cardinals, Wousry and CAm- 
PEIUS. 
Wol. Peace to your highness ! 
Q. Kath. Your graces find me here part of 
a housewife, 
I would be all, against the worst may happen. 
What are your pleasures with me, reverend 
lords? 
Wol, May it please you noble madam, te 
withdraw 
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Into your private chamber, we shall give you 
The full cause of our coming. 
Q. Kath. Speak it here : : 

There’s nothing I have ie yet, o? my con- 
science, 30 

Deserves a corner : would all other women 

Could speak this w ith as free a soul as I do! 

My lords, I care not, so much I am happy 

Above a number, if’ my actions 

Were tried by every tongue, every eye saw 


Envy and base opinion set against ’em, 
I know my life so even. If your business 
Seek me out, and that way | am wife in, 
Out with it boldly : truth loves open dealing. 
Wol. Tanta est erga te mentis een, 
4 


_ regina serenissimia,— 


- Kath. O, good my lord, no Latin ; 
Tam not such a truant since my coming, 
As not to know the language I have lived in : 
A strange tongue makes my cause more 
strange, suspicious ; 
Pray, speak in English: here are some will 
thank you 
Tf you apeal truth, for their poor mistress’ 
sal 
Believe me, she has had much wrong: lord 
cardinal, 
The willing’st sin I ever yet committed 
May be absolved in English. 
Wol, Noble lady, 50 


Iam sorry my integrity should breed, 
And service to his majesty and you, 
So deep suspicion, where all faith was meant. 
We come not by the way of accusation, 
To taint that honor every good tongue blesses, 
Nor to betray you any way to sorrow, 
You haye too much, good lady ; but to know 
How you stand minded in the weighty dif- 
ference 
Between the king and you ; and to deliver, 
Like free and honest men, our just opinions 
ae comforts to your cause. 1 
Most honor’d madam, 

My ond bt York, out of his noble nature, 
Zeal and obedience he still bore your grace, 
Fp ate, like a good man your late censure 
Both of his trath and him, which was too far, 
Offers, as I do, in a sign of peace, 
is service and his counsel. 

Q. Kath. [Aside] To betray me.— 
My in ra thank you both for your good 


Ye freak, “ike honest men; pray God, ye 
rove so! 

But how to make ye suddenly an answer, 70 

In sucha point of eye so near mine honor,— 

More near my life, I fear,—with my weak wit, 

And to such men of gravity and learning, 

Tn truth, I know not. I was set at work 

Among my maids; full little, God knows, 
ak ng 

Hither for such men or such business. 

For her sake that I have been,—for I feel 

The last fit of my greatness,—good your 


graces, 


Let me have fime and counsel for my cause : 
Alas, [am a woman, friendless, hopeless ! 80 
Wol. Madam, you wrong the king’s love 
with these féars : 

Your hopes and friends are infinite. 

. Kath. In England 

Bat little for my profit: can you think, lords, 

That any Englishman dare give me counsel ? 

Or be a known friend, ’gainst his highness’ 

pleasure, 

Though he be grown so desperate to be honest, 

And livea subject ? Nay, forsooth, my friends, 

They that must weigh out my afflictions, 

any, that my trust must grow to, live not 

here: 

They are, as all my other comforts, far hence 

In mine own country, lords. 91 
Cam. I would your grace 

Would leave your griefs, and take my counsel, 
@ ath. How, sir ? 

am. Put your main cause into the King’ 8 
protection ; 

He’s loving and most gracious: ’twill be much 

Both for your honor better and your cause ; 

For if the trial of the law o’ertake ye, 

You'll part away disgraced. 
Wol. He tells you rightly, 
Q. Kath. Ye tell me what ye wish for both, 

—my ruin : 

Is this your Christian counsel ? out upon ye ! 

Heaven is above all yet ; there sits a judge 

That no king can corrupt. 1 
Cam. Your rage mistakes us. 
Q. Kath. The more shame for ye: holy 

men I thought ye, 

Upon my soul, two reverend cardinal virtues; 

But cardinal sins and hollow hearts I fear ye: 

Mend ’em, for shame, my lords. Is this your 

comfort ? 

The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady, 

A woman lost among ye, laugh’d at, scorn’d ? 

I will not wish ye half my miseries ; 

Ihave more charity : but say, I warn’d ye ; 

Take heed, for heaven's sake, take heed, lest 

at once 110 

The burthen of my sorrows fall upon ye. 

Wel. Madam, this is a mere distraction ; 

You turn the good we offer into envy. 

Q. Kath. Ye turn me into nothing : woe 
upon ye 


y 
And allsuch false professors ! would you haye _ 


me— 
If you have any justice, any pity ; 
If ye be any thing but churchmen’s habits— 
Put my sick cause into his hands that hates 
me? 
Alas, has banish’d me his bed already, 


His love, too long ago! I am old, my lords, 120 


And all the fellowship I hold now with him 
Is only my obedience. What can happen 
To me aboye this wretchedness? all your 
studies 
hays me a curse like this. 
Your fears are worse. 
Q Kath, Haye I lived thus long—let ma 


speak myself, 


Since virtue finds no friends—a wife, a true. 
3 one? 
A woman, I dare say without vain-glory, 
Never yet branded with suspicion ? 
Have I with all my full affections 
Still met the king ? loved him next heaven ? 
obey’d him ? 130 
Been, out of fondness, superstitions to him.? 
Almost forgot my prayers to content him ? 
And am [ thus rewarded ? ’tis not well, lords. 
Bring me a constant woman to her husband, 
One that ne’er dream’d a joy beyond his 
pleasure ; 
And to that woman, when she has done most, 
Yet will I add an honor, a great patience. 
Wol. Madam, you wander from the good 
we aim at. 
Q. Kath. My lord, I dare not make myself 
so guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 140 
Your master wed me to: nothing but death 
Shall e’er divorce my dignities. 
Wol. Pray, hear me. 
Q. Kath. Would I had never trod this 
English earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it ! 
Ye have angels’ faces, but heaven knows your 
hearts. s 
What will become of me now, wretched lady ! 
Iam the most unhappy woman living. 
Alas, poor wenches, where are now your for- 
tunes! 
Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, no hope.; no kindred weep for me; 
Almost no grave allow’d me: like the lily, 
That once was mistress of the field and flour~ 


ish’d, 

Pll hang my head and perish. 

Wol. If your grace 

Could but be brought to know our ends are 
honest, 

You’ld feel more comfort: why should we, 
good lady, 

Upon what cause, wrong you ? alas, our places, 

The way of our profession is against it : 

We are to cure such sorrows, not to sow’em. 

For goodness’ sake, consider what you do ; 

How you may hurt yourself, ay, utterly 160 

Grow from the king’s acquaintance, by this 
carriage, 

The hearts of princes kiss obedience, 

So much they love it ; but to stubborn spirits 

‘They swell, and grow as terrible as storms. 

I know you have a gentle, noble temper, 

A soul as even as a calm : pray, think us 

Those we profess, peace-makers, friends, and 
servants. 

Cam. Madam, you'll find it so. You wrong 

your virtues 

With these weak women’s fears: a noble 
spirit, 

As gear was put into you, ever casts 170 

Such doubts, as false coin, from it, The king 
loves you ; 

Beware you lose it not : for us, if you please 

‘To trust us in your business, we are ready 
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To use our utmost studies in your service.  . 

Q. Kath. Do what ye will, my lords : and, 

pray, forgive me, ve 
If I have used myself unmannerly ; a 
You know lam a woman, lacking wit 
To make a seemly answer to such persons. tz 
Pray, do my service to his majesty : 
He has my heart yet; and shall have a 
1 


prayers 
While I shall have my life. Come, reverend 
* fathers, 4 
Bestow your counsels on me: she now begs, 
That little thought, when she set footing here» 
She should have bought her dignities so dear. 
[Ereunt. 


Ante-chamber to the Kina’s 
apartment. 


Enter the DuKE or Norrouk, the DukE OF 
SUFFOLK, the EARL oF SURREY, and the "3 
Lorp CHAMBERLAIN. . 


Nor. If you will now unite in your com- i 
plaints, a 

And force them with a constancy,thecardinal = 
Cannot stand under them : if you omit aa 
The offer of this time, I cannot promise : 
But that you shall sustain moe new disgraces, : 
With these you bear already. ; 

Sur. Tam joyful 
To meet the least occasion that may give me 
Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke, 
To be reyenzed on him. 

Suf. Which of the peers. 
Haveuncontemn’d gone by him, or atleast 10 
Strangely neglected ? when did he regard 
The stamp of nobleness in any person 
Out of himself ? 

Cham. My lords, youspeak yourpleasures: 
What he deserves of you and me I know ; 
What we can do to him, though now the time 
Gives way to us, I much fear. If you cannot 
Bar his access to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him ; for he hath a witcheraft 
Over the king in’s tongue, : 
or. O, fear him not ; 
His spell in that is out: the king hath found 
Matter against him that for ever mars 21 
The honey of his language. No, he’s settled, 
Not to come off, in his displeasure. 


Scene II. 


ur. Sir, 
I should be glad to hear such news as this 
Once every hour. 

Nor. Believe it, this is true : 
In the divorce his contrary proceedings 
Are all unfolded ; wherein he appears 
As I would wish mine enemy. 5 

Sur. How came 
His practices to light ? 

Suf. Most strangely. 4 

Sur. O, how, how ?- 

Suf. The cardinal’s letters to the pope mis- 

carried, 30 
And came to thé eye o’ the king : wherein 


was read, 
How that the cardinal did entreat his ho 


af Scuxe 11.) 


To stay the judgment 0’ the divorce ; for if 
It did take piace, ‘I do,’ quoth he, ‘ perceive 
My king is tangled in affection to 

A creature of the queen’s, Lady Anne Bullen.’ 


Sur. Has the king this ? 

Suf. Believe it. 

Sur, Will this work ? 
; Cham. The king in this perceives him, how 


a he coasts 
And hedges his own way. But in this point 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his physic 
After his patient's death : the king already 41 
Hath married the fair lady. 
Sur. Would he had ! 
Suf. ae you be happy in your wish, my 
lord ! 


For, I profess, you have it. 


Sur. Now, all my joy 
Trace the conjunction ! 

Suf. My amen to’t ! 

Nor. All men’s ! 


2p Ae As oe 


Suf. There’s order given for her coronation: 
Marry, this is yet but young, and may be left 
‘To some ears unrecounted. But, my lords, 

_ She is a gallant creature, and complete 
In mind and feature : I persuade me, from her 
Will rs some blessing to this land, a 


In it ie memorized. 
Sur. But, will the king 
Digest this letter of the cardinal’s ? 
The Lord forbid ! 
* Nor, Marry, amen ! 
Suf. No, no; 
There be moe wasps that buzz about his nose 
Wid make this sting the sooner, Cardinal 


2 Campeius 
| Is stol’n away to Rome ; hath ta’en_ no leave ; 


Has left the cause o’ the king unhandled ; and 
Ts posted, as the agent of our cardinal, 
To second all his plot. Ido assure you 60 
The king cried Ha ! at this. 
Cham. Now, God incense him, 
. ee let him ery Ha ! louder ! 
gad 


‘on. But, my lord, 
s When returns Cranmer ? 
Suf. He is return’d in his opinions ; which 


; Have satisfied the king for his divorce, 
____ Together with all famous colleges 
Almost in Christendom : shortl; y, I believe, 
P His second marriage shall be publish’ d, and 
Her coronation. Katharine no more 
Shall be call’d queen, but princess dowager 
And widow to Prince Arthur. 
or. This same Cranmer’s 
A worthy fellow, and hath ta’en much pain 
_ In the king’s business. 
Suf. He has ; and we shall see him 
For it an archbishop. 
Nor. So I hear. 
_ Suf. ’Tis so. 
The cardinal ! 


Enter Wousky and CROMWELL.” 
_ Nor. Observe, observe, he’s moody. 


BkQ The packet, Cromwell, 
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Gaye’t you the king ? 
Crom. — To his own hand, in’s bedchamber. 
Wol. Look’d he o’ the inside of the paper? 
Crom. Presently 
He did unseal them : and the first he view’d, 
He did it with a serious mind ; a heed 80 
Was in his countenance. You he bade 
Attend him here this morning. 


Wol. Is he ready 
To come abroad ? 
Crom. I think, by this he is. 


Wol. Leave meawhile. [Exit oe 
[ Aside] It shall be to the Duchess of Alen 
The French king’s sister : he shall marry h 
Anne pallon ! No; Tll no Anne Bullens for 
iim ; 
There’s more in’t than fair visage. Bullen! 
No, we'll no Bullens. Speedily I wish 
To hear from Rome. The Marchioness of 
Pembroke ! 90 
Nor. He’s discontented. 
Suf. May be, he hears the king 
Does whet his anger.to him. 
Sur. Sharp enough, 
Lord, for thy justice ! 
Wol. [Aside| The late queen’s gentlewoman, 
a knight’s daughter, 
To be her mistress’ mistress! the queen’s 
queen ! “Lit; 
This candle burns not clear : ’tis 1 must snuff 
Then out it goes, 
virtuous 
And well deserving ? yet I know her for 
A spleeny Lutheran ; and not wholesome to 
Our cause, that she should lie i’ the bosom of 
Our hard-ruled king. 


u 
An huretic, an arch one, Cranmer ; one 
Hath crawl’d into the favor of the king, 
And is his oracle. 
Nor. He is vex’d at something. 
Sur. I would ’twere something that would 
fret the string, 
The master-cord on’s heart ! 


Enter the Kina, reading of «schedule, and 
LOVELL. 
Suf. The king, the king! 
King. What piles of wealth hath he aceu- 
mulated 
To aes portion ! and what expense by the 
1our 
Seems to flow from him ! 
of thrift, 
Does he rake this together ! Now, my ios 
Saw you the cardinal ? 111 
Nor. 
Stood here observing him : 
commotion 
Is in his brain : he bites his lip, and starts ; 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his tentple, straighit 
Springs ont into fast gait ; then stops again, 
Strikes his breast hard, and anon he casts 
His eye gent the moon; in most strange 
posturas 


How, i’ the name 


My lord, we have 
some strangé 


1125 


Again, there is sprung 
101° 


What though I know her ~ 
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We have seen him set himself. 
King. ; : It may well be ; 
There is a mutiny in’s mind. This morning 
Papers of state he sent me to peruse, 121 
AsI required : and wot you what I found 
There,—on my conscience, put unwittingly ? 
Forsooth, an inventory, thus importing ; 
The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 
Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household ; 
which 
I find at such proud rate, that it out-speaks 
Possession of a subject. . 
or. It’s heaven’s will : 
Some spirit put this paper in the packet, 
To bless your eye withal. 
King. If we didthink 130 
His contemplation were above the earth, 
And fix’d on spiritual object, he should still 
Dwell in his musings: but I am afraid 
His thinkings are below the moon, not worth 
His serious considering. 
[King takes his seat ; whispers Lovell, who 
; goes to the Cardinal. 
Wol. Heaven forgive me ! 
Ever God bless your highness ! 
i Good my lord, 


King. 
You are full of heavenly stuff, and bear the 
inventory 
Of your best graces in your mind ; the which 
You were now running o’er: you have scarce 
time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span 140 
To keep your earthly audit : sure, in that 
I deem you an ill husband, and am glad 
To have you therein my companion. 
Wol. ir, 
For holy offices I have a time ; a time 
To think upon the part of business which 
I bear i’ the state ; and nature does require 
Her times of preservation, which perforce 
I, her frail son, amongst my brethren mortal, 
Must give my tendence to. 
ing. You have said well. 
And ever may your highness yoke 
together, 
As I will lend you cause, my doing well 
With my well saying ! 
King. Tis well said again ; 
And ’tis a kind of good deed to say well : 
And yet words are no deeds. My father 
loved you: 
He said he did ; and with his deed did crown 
His word upon you. Since I had my office, 
I have kept you next my heart; have not 
alone 
paploy a you where high profits might come 
home, 
But pared my present havings, to bestow 
My bounties upon you. 
What should this mean ? 160 


Wol. [Aside 

Sur. [Aside] The Lord increase this busi- 
ness ! 

King. Have I not made you, 


The prime man of the state ? I pray you, tell 
me 
If what I now pronounce you have found true; 


“ 


And, if you may confess it, say withal, 
If you are bound to us or no. What say you: 
Wol. My sovereign, I confess your ruya: 


graces, 
Shower’d on me daily, have been more thar 
eould 
My studied purposes requite ; which went 
Beyond all man’s endeavors : my endeavors 
Haye ever come too short.of my desires, 170 
Yet filed with my abilities: mine own ends 
Haye been mine so that evermore they pointed 
To the good of your most sacred person and 
The profit of the state. For your great graces 
Heap’d upon me, poor undeseryer, I 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks, 
My prayers to heaven for you, my loyalty, 
Which ever has and ever shall be growing, 
Till death, that winter, kill it. 

King. Fairly answer’d ; 
A loyal and obedient subject is 180 
Therein illustrated: the honor of it 
Does pay the act of it; as, i’ the contrary, 
The foulness is the punishment. I presume 
That, as my hand has open’d bounty to you, 
My heart dropp’d love, my power rain’d 

honor, more 
On you than any ; so your hand and heart, 
Your brain, and every function of your power: 
Should, notwithstanding that your bond o 


Y) 
As ’twere in love’s particular, be more 
To me, your friend, than any. 
Wol. I do profess 190 


Ol. 
That for your highness’ good IJ ever labor’d 
More than mine own ; 7 that am, have, and 
will be— 
Though all the world should crack their duty 


to you, 

And throw it from their soul; though perils did 

Abound, ie thick as thought ag make ’em, 
an 

Appear in forms more horrid,—yet my duty, 

As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 

Should the approach of this wild river break 

And stand unshaken yours. 

King. Tis nobly spoken ; 
Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breast, 200 ~ 
For you have seen him Dy Read o’er 

: this ; [Giving him papers. 
And after, this : and then to breakfast with 
What appetite you have. 

Exit King, frowning upon Cardinal 
Wolsey : the Nobles throng after 
him, smiling and whispering. 

Wol. What should this mean ? 
What cungen anger’s this ? how havel reap’d 

it 3 


1 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap’d from his eyes: so looks the chafed 


lion 
Upon the daring huntsman that has gall’d 


him 
Then makes him nothing. I must read this 
paper ; : 
I fear, the story of his anger. ’Tis so; é 


This paper has undone me: ’tis the accounb 
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Of all that world of wealth I have drawn to- 
gether 211 
Yor mine own ends ; indeed, to gain the pcpe- 


om, =, ; 

And fee my friends in Rome. O negligence ! 

Fit for a fool to fall by : what cross devil 

Made me put this main secret in the packet 

I sent oe ? Is there no way to cure 
this 


No new device to beat this from his brains ? 

I know ’twill stir him strongly ; yet I know 

A way, if it take right; in spite of fortune 

Will bring me off again. What’s this? ‘To 
the Pope !’ 220 

The letter, as I live, with all the business 

T writ to’s holiness. Nay then, farewell ! 

I have touch’d the highest point of all my 
greatness ; 

And, from that full meridian of my glory, 

I haste now to my setting : I shall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man see me more. 


Re-enter to WousEY, the DuKES of NORFOLK 
and Sur¥ouk, the EARL OF SURREY, and 
the Lond CHAMBERLAIN. 


Nor. Wear the king’s pleasure, cardinal : 
who commands you 
To render up the great seal presently 
Into our hands ; and to confine yourself 230 
To Asher House, my Lord of Winchester’s, 
aon hear further from his highness. 
ol. 


tay : 

Where’s your commission, lords ? words uae 
_ not carry 

Authority so weighty. 

uf. Who dare cross ’em, 

Bearing the king’s will from his mouth ex- 


pressly ? 
Ge Till I find more than will or words to 
0 it, 


I mean your malice, know, officious lords, 

I dare and must deny it. Now I feel 

Of what coarse metal ye are moulded, envy : 
How eagerly ye follow my disgraces, 

As if it fed ye.! and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear in every thing may bring my ruin! 
Follow your envious courses, men of malice ; 
You have Christian warrant for ‘em, and, no 


oubt. 
In time will find their fit rewards. That seal, 
You ask with such a violence, the king, 
Mine and your master, with his own hand 


ve me; 
Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honors, 
During my life ; and, to confirm his goodness, 
Tied it by letters-patents : now, who'll take it? 

Sur. Tlie king, that gave it. 

Wol. It must be himself, then. 251 

Sur. Thou art a proud traitor, priest. 

Wol. Proud lord, thouliest : 
Within these forty hours Surrey durst better 
Haye burnt that tongue than said so. 

Sur. Thy ambition, 
Thou scarlet sin, robb’d this bewailing land 

noble Buckingham, my father-in-law : 


The heads of all thy brother cardinals, 
With thee and all thy best parts bound to- 


gether, 

Weigh’d not a hair of his. Plague of your 
policy ! 

You sent me deputy for Ireland ; 260 


Far from his succor, from the king, from all 
That might have mercy on the fault thou 
gavest him ; 

Whilst your great goodness, out of holy pity, 
Absolved him with an axe. 

Wol. This, and all else 
This talking lord can lay upon my eredit, 
I answer is most false. The duke by law 
Found his deserts : how innocent I was 
From any private malice in his end, 
His noble jury and foul cause can witness. 
If Lloved many words, lord, I should tell you 


You have as little honesty as honor, OT ime 


That in the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever royal master, 
Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can 


be, 
And all that love his follies. 
Sur. By my soul, 
Your long coat, priest, protects you; thou 
shouldst feel 
My sword i’ the life-blood of thee else. My 
lords, 
Can ye endure to hear this arrogance ? 
And from this fellow ? If we live thus tameiy, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet, 280 
Farewell nobility ; let his grace go forward, 
And dare us with his cap like larks. 
ol. All goodness 
Is poison to thy stomach. 
yur. Yes, that goodness 
Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion, 
The goodness of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope against the king: your 
goodness, 
Since you provoke me, shall be most notorious, 
My Lord of Norfolk, as you are truly noble, 
As you respect the common good, the state 
Of our despised nobility, our issues, 
Who, if he live, will scarce be gentlemen, 
Piodnce the grand sum of his sins, the articles 
Collected from his life. I'll startle you 
Worse than the scaring bell, when the brown 
wench 
Lay kissing in your arms, lord cardinal. 
Wol. How much, methinks, I could despise 
this man, 
But that [ am bound in charity against it ! 
Nor. Those articles, my lord, are in the 
king’s hand: 
Bue thus much, they are foul ones, 


o much fairer 300 — 


ol, 
And spotless shall mine innocence arise, 
When the king knows my truth. 

Sur. This cannot save you : 
I thank my memory, I yet remember 
Some of these articles ; and out they shall. 


Now, PR can blushand cry ‘ guilty,’ 
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t 


1128 


You'll show a little honesty. 

Wol. Speak on, sir ; 
I dare your worst objections : if I blush, 
Tt is to see a nobleman want manners. 

Sur, I had rather want. those than my 

head. Have at you! 
First, that, without the king’s assent or knowl- 

-| edge, 310 
You wrought to be a legate ; by which power 
You maim’d the jurisdiction of all bishops 

Nor. Then, that in all you writ to Rome, 

or else 
To foreign princes, ‘Ego et Rex meus 
Was as inscribed ; in which you brought the 
: mg 
To be your servant. 

Suf. Then that, without the knowledge 
Either of king or council, when you went 
Ambassador to the emperor, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great seal. 

Sur. Item, you sent a large commission 
To Gregory de Cassado, to conclude, 321 
W thout the king’s will or the state’s allowance, 
A league between his highness and Ferrara. 

Suf. That, out of mere ambition, you have 

caused i 
Your holy hat to be stamp’d on the king’s coin. 
Sur. Then that you have sent innumerable 
substance— 
By what means got, I leave to your own con- 
science— 


_ To furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 
_ You have for dignities ; to the mere undoing 


Of all the kingdom. Many more there are ; 
Which, since they are of you, and odious, 331 
I will uot taint my mouth with. 

Cham. O my lord, 
Press not a falling man too far ! ’tis virtue : 
His faults lie open to the laws ; let them, 

Not Fous correct him.. My heart weeps to see 
him 
So little of his great self. 
Sia. I forgive him. 
Suf. pond cardinal, the king’s further pleas- 
ure is, 
Because all those things you have done of late, 
By your power legatine, within this kingdom, 
Fali into the compass of a premunire, 340 
That therefore such a writ be sued against you; 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Chattels, and whatsoever, and to be 
Out of the king’s protection. This is my 
charge. é [tations 

Nov, And so we'll leave you to your medi- 
How to live better, For your stubborn answer 
About the giving back the great seal to us, 


' The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall 
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And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And, when he thinks, good easy man, full 
surely 

His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as Ido. I have ventured, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

This many summers ina sea of glory, 360 

But far Eee my depth : my high-blown 
pride 


Weary and old with service, to the merey 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye + 


fs that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than wars or women 


have : 370 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 


Enter CromwELt, and stands amazed. 


Why, how now, Cromwell! 
Crom. Ihave no power to speak, sir. 
Wol. What, amazed 
At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline? Nay, an you 


weep, 
Iam fall’n indeed. 
Crom. How does your grace ? 
Wol. Why, well 5 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has 
cured me, 


shoulders, 
These ruin’d pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honor: 
O, ‘tis a burthen, Cromwell, ’tis a burthen 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heayen! 
Crom. Lam glad your grace has made that 
right use of it, 
Wol. I hopeIhave: lam able now, me- 
thinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
To endure more miseries and greater far 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer, 390: 
What news abroad ? 
Crom. The heaviest and the worst 
Is your displeasure with the king 


Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More 
is chosen 
Lord chaneellor in your place. 


That’s somewhat sudden: 


Ol. 
But he’s alearned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness’ favor, and do justice 
For trath’s sake and his conscience ; that his 
bones, ngs, 
When he has run his course and sleeps in bless= 


| May be a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on 
4 Pil 


At length broke under me and now has left me, © 


I feel my heart new open’d. O, how wretched: 


I humbly thank his grace ; and from these 


Wol. God bless him! 
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400 
Crom. + te Cranmer is : return’ d with wel- 
com 
Install’d a archbishop of Canterbury. 
Wol.. That’s news indeed. 

“Crom Last, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was view’d in open as his queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol. There was the weight that pull’d me 

down. O Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me: all my glories 
in that one woman I have lost foreyer: 410 
Nosun shall ever usher forth mine honors, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Crom- 
~ well; 
lam a poor fall’n man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master: seek the king ; 
That ie 1 pray, may never set! I have told 
im 


What aed b how true thou art : he will advance 
thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him— 
I know his noble nature—not to let 
Thy Repate? service perish too: good Crom- 
well 420 
Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 
Crom. O my lord, 
Must I, then, leave you? must I tmeea forego 
So good, so noble and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
The king shallyhave my service : but my pray- 
ers 
For ever and for ever shall be yours. 
pet eo, I did not think to shed a 
429 
In all my eases but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let’s dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, 
mwell ; 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
‘And sleep in dull cold marble, where no men- 
tion 
Of me more must be heard of, say, I taught 


ee. 

Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 

An oan ed all the depths and shoals of 
honor, 


‘Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 


A aM ay safe one, though thy master miss’d 
439 


Mark but my fall, and that that ruin’d me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition: 

By axe sin fell the angels ; how can man, 
then, 

The image ‘of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 

Love thyself last : cherish those nett that 
hate thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 


_ Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace,- 


To Bee peatutis tongues. Be just, and fear 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s ; then if thou fall’st, O 
Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr ! Serve ten 
And,—prithee, lead me in : 
There take an inv entory of all I have, 
To the last penny ; ’tis the king’s : my robe, ¢ 
And my aategeiy to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, 
Cromwell ! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
Cr oe Good sir, have patience. 
o Lhave. Farewell 
The aiaped of court! my hopes in heaven do 
dwell, [Hveunt, 460 


ACT IV. 
Scene I. A street in Westminster. 


Enter two Gentlemen, meeting one another. 


First Gent. You're well met once again. 
Sec. Gent. So are you. 
First Gent. You come to take your stand 

here, and behold 

The Lady Anne pass from her coronation ? 

-Sec. Gent. ’Tis all my business. At our 
last encounter, 

The Duke of Buckingham came from his trial. 
First Gent. ’Tis very true: but that time 

offer’d sorrow ; 

This, general joy. 

Sec Gent. ’Tis well : the citizens, 

I am sure, have shown at full their royal 

minds— 

As, let ba fan their rights, they are ever for- 

ward— 

In celebration of this day with shows, 10 

Pageants and sights of honor. 

First Gent. Never greater, 

Nor, [ll assure you, better takeu, sir. 


Sec. Gent. May I be bold to ask what that 
contains, 
That paper in your hand ? 
First Gent. Yes ; ’tis the list 


Of those that claim their offices this day 

By custom of the coronation. 

The Duke of Suffolk is the first, and claims 
To be high-steward ; next, the Duke of Nor- 


follx, 
He to be earl marshal : you may read the rest. 
Sec. Gent. I thank you, sir: had I not 


known those customs, 20 
I should have been beholding to your paper. 
But, I beseech you, what’s become of Katharine, 
The princess dowager ? how goes her busi- 


ness ? 
First Gent. That I can tell youtoo. The 
Archbishop 


Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 


Held a late court; at Dunstable, six miles off 
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From Ampthill where the princess lay ; to 
which 
She was often cited by them, but appear’d not: 
And, to be short, for not appearance and 30 
The king’s late scruple, by the main assent 
Of all these learned men she was divorced, 
And the late marriage made of none effect : 
Since which she was removed to Kimbolton, 
Where she remains now sick. 
‘See. Gent. Alas, good lady ! 
[ Trumpets. 
The trumpets sound : stand close, the queen 
- -is coming. i [Hautboys. 


THE ORDER OF, THE CORONATION, 


A lively flourish of Trumpets. 

. Then, two Judges. 

Lord Chancellor, with the purse and mace 

before him. 

. Choristers, singing. [Music. 

. Mayor of London, bearing the mace. Then 
Garter, in his coat of arms, and on his 
head a gilt copper crown. 

6. Marquess DorsET, bearing a sceptre of gold, 
on his head ademi-coronal of gold. With 
him, the Earl of Surrey, bearing the rod 
of silver with the dove, crowned with an 
earl’s coronet. Collars of SS. 

7. Duke of SUFFOLK, in his robe of estate, his 
coronet on his head, bearing a long white 
wand, as high-steward. With him, the 
Duke of NORFOLK, with the rod of mar- 
shalship, a coronet on his head. Collars 
of SS. 

8. A canopy borne by four of the Cinque- 
ports ; wnder it, the Queen in her robe ; 
in her hair richly adorned with pearl, 
crowned, On each side her, the Bishops 
of London and Winchester. 

9. The old Duchess of NorFOLK, in a coronal 
of gold, wrought with flowers, bearing 
the Queen’s train. 

10. Certain Ladies or Sountesses, with plain 
circlets of gold without flowers. 


op whe 


They pass over the stage in order and state. 


Sec. Gent. A royal train, believe me. 
These I know: 
Who's that that bears the sceptre ? 
> First Gent. Marquess Dorset : 
And that the Earl of Surrey, with the rod. 
Sec. Gent. A bold brave gentleman. That 
should be 40 
The Duke of Suffolk ? 
First Gent. ’Tis the same: high-steward. 
Sec. Gent. And that my Lord of Norfolk ? 
First Gent. Yes. 
Sec. Gent. Heaven bless thee ! 
[Looking on the Queen. 
Thou hast the sweetest face I ever look’d on. 
Sir, as [ have a soul, she is an angel ; 
Our king has all the Indies in his arms, 
And more and richer, when he strains that 


ady : 
I cannot blame his conscience. 
First Gent. They that bear 
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- And make ’em reel before’em. No man liv~ 


The cloth of honor over her, are four barons — : 
Of the Cinque-ports. ' ce. 
Sec. Gent. Those men are happy; and so 
are all are near her. 50 
I take it, she that carries up the train a 
Is that old noble lady, Duchess of Norfolk. ay 
First Gent. Itis ; andallthe restarecount- 
esses. 
Sec. Gent. Their coronets say so. These 
are stars indeed ; : 
And sometimes falling ones. 
First Gent. No more of that. * * 
[Zeit procession,and then a great flourish oy 
trumpets, 


Enter a third Gentleman. ae , 


First Gent. God save you, sir! wherehave —_ 
you been broiling ? , 
Third Gent. Among the erowdi’ the Abbey 

where a finger 


Could not be wedged in more : Iam stifled : 
With the mere rankness of their joy. m4 
Sec. Gent. ‘ a 


You saw 
The ceremony ; 
Third Gent. 
First Gent. 
Third Gent. 


Hd 
That I did. : 
How wasit? 60 
Well worth the seeing. 


Sec. Gent. Good sir, speak it to us. 
Third Gent. As wellaslamable. The rich 
“stream 


Of lords and ladies, having brought the queen 

To a prepared place in the choir, fell off 

A distance from her; while her grace sat 
down ; i 

To rest awhile, some half an hour or so, aot 

In a rich chair of state, opposing freely 

The beauty of her person to the people. 

Believe me, sir, she is the goodliest woman 

That ever lay by man: which when the vers 


ple 
Had the full view of, such a noise arose * 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest, 
As loud, and to as many tunes : hats, cloaks,— 
Doublets, I think,—flew up ; and had their 


faces 

Been loose, this day they had been lost. Such 
joy 

I never saw before. Great-bellied women, 


That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would shake the press, 


ing 
Could say ‘This is my wife’ there; allwere = 


woven 
So strangely in one piece. 
Sec. Gent. But, what follow’d? $1 


Third Gent, At length her grace rose, and 

with modest paces ¢ 

Came to the altar; where she kneel’d, and — 
saint-like _* 

Cast her fair eyes to heaven and pray’d dew 
voutly. 

Then rose again and bow’d her to the people + 

When by the Archbishop of Canterbury 

She had all the royal makings of a queen 3 — 

As holy oil, Edward Confessor’s crown, 

‘* } 


Scenz J 
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The rod, and bird of peace, and all such em- 


blems 
Laid nobly on her: which perform’d, the 
choir, 90 


With all the choicest music of the kingdom, 
Together sung ‘Te Deum,’ So she parted, 
And with the same fullstate paced back again 
To York-place, where the feast is held. 

» First Gent. 

You must no more call it York-place, “that’s 


past ; 
For, since the cardinal fell, that title’s lost : 
Tis now the king’s, and call’d ee 
Third Gent. I know it ; 
But ’tis so lately alter’d, that the old name 
Is fresh about me. 


Sec. Cent. What two reverend bishops 

Were those that went on each side of the 
queen ? 

Third Gent. Stokesly and Gardiner ; he 


one of Winchester, 
Newly preferr’d from the king’s ACE Alaa! 
The other, London. 
See, Gent. He of Winchester 
Isheld no great good lover of the archbishop’s, 
The virtuous Cranmer. 


Third Gent. All the land knows that : 
However, yet there is no great breach ; when 
it comes, 
Cranmer will find a friend will not shrink from 
him. 
Sec. Gent. 


Who may that be, I pray you? 
Third Gent. Thomas Cromwell ; 
Aman in much esteem with the king, and 


truly 
A worthy friend. The king has made him mas- 
ter 110 


OQ’ the jewel house, 
And one, already, of the privy council. 

Sec. Gent. He will deserve more. 

Third Gent. Yes, without all doubt. 
Come, gentlemen, ye shall go my way, which 
Is to the court, and there ye shall be my guests: 
Something I can command. As I walk thither, 


Pll tell/ye more. 
Both. You may command us, sir. [Hxeunt. 
Scene II, Kimbolton. 


Enter KATHARINE, Dowager, sick ; led between 
GrirFitH, her gentleman usher, and Pa- 
TIENCH, her woman. 


Grif. How does your grace ? 
Kath. O Griffith, sick to death ! 
My legs, ee loaden branches, bow to the 
eart! 


Willing to leave their burthen. Reach a chair: 
So ; now, methinks, I feel a little ease. 
Didst vee not tell me, Griffith, as thou led’st 
sey, 
That the ‘great child of honor, Cardinal Wol- 
Was dead ? 
Grif. Yes, madam ; but I think your grace, 
Out of the pain you suffer’d, gave no ear to’t. 
aoe ae” good Griffith, tell me how 
8 


If well, he stepp’d before me, happily 10 
For my example. 

Grif. Well, the voice goes, madam: 
For after the stout Earl Northumberland 


Arrested him at York, and brought him for- 


ward, 
As aman sorely tainted, to his answer, 
He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill 
He pond not sit his mule. 
Kat Alas, poor man ! 
Gay At last, with easy roads, he came to 
Leicester, 
Lodged in the abbey ; where the reverend 


abbot, 
With all his covent, honorably received him; 
To whom he gave these words, ‘O, father 
abbot, 20 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity !’ f 
So went to bed ; where eagerly his sickness 
Pursued him still ; and, three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight, which he himself 
Foretold should be his last, full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and so1-ows, 
He gave his honors to the world again, 
His blessed part to heaven, and sleptin peace. 
Kath. So may he rest ; ‘his faults lie gently 
on him ! 
Yet nS far, Griffith, give me leave to’ speak 
him, 
And yet with charity. He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; one that, by suggestion, 
Tied all the kingdom : simony was fair-play ; 
His own opinion was his law: i’ the presence 
He would say untruths ; and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning: he was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 40 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing : 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 
Grif. Noble madam, 
Men’s evil manners livein brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. May it please your high- 
ness 
To hear me speak his good now ? 


Kath. Yes, good Griffith ; 
I were malicious else. 
Grif. This cardinal, 


Though from an humble stock, undoubted! 
Was fashion’d to much honor from his cradle, 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one 3; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading + 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him-not ; 
But to those men that sought him sweet as 
summer, 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 
Which ‘was a sin, yet in bestowing, madam, 
He was most princely: ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford ! one of which fell with 


him 
Unwilling ‘to outlive the good that did it ; 60 
The other, though unfinish’d, yet so famoug, 
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So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heap’d happiness upon him ; 

- For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
_ And found the blessedness of being little : 

* And, to add greater honors to his age 
Than ep could give him, he died fearing 

od. 
Kath. After my death I wish no other her- 


: ald, 

No other speaker of my living actions, 70 
‘To keep mine honor from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made 


me, 
With thy religious truth and modesty, 
Now in his ashes honor ; peace he with: him ! 
Patience, be near me still ; and set me lower: 
I pore snot long to trouble thee. Good Grif- 
th, 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
Inamed my kuell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. 
: [Sad and solemn music. 
Grif. She is asleep: good wench, let’s sit 
down quiet, 
For fear we wake her : softly, gentle Patience. 


The vision. Enter, solemnly tripping one after 
another, six personages, clad in white robes, 
wearing on their heads garlands of bays, and 
golden vizards on their faces ; branches of 
bays or palm in their hands. They first con- 
gee unto her, then dance; and, at certain 
changes, the first tooo hold a spare garland 
over her heud ; at which the other four make 
reverent curtsies ; then the two that held the 
garland deliver the same to the other next 
two, who observe the sume: order in their 
changes, and holding the garland over her 
head: which done, they deliver the same gar- 
land to the last two, who likewise observe 
the same order: at which, as it were by in- 
spiration, she makes in her slecp signs of 
rejoicing, and holdeth wp her hands to heaven: 
and so in their dancing vanish, carrying the 
garland with them. The music continues. 


Kath. Spirits of peace, where are ye? are 
ye all gone, 
And leave me here in wretchedness behind ye? 
Grif. Madam, we are here. 
Kath. It is not you I call for: 
Saw ye none enter since I slept ? 
rif. None, madam. 
Kath, No? Saw you not, even now, a 
blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet ; whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun ? 
_ They promised me eternal happiness ; 90 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear: I shall, as- 
suredly. 

Grif. I am most joyful, madam, such good 
dreams 
Possess your fancy. 

Kath. Bid the music leave, 


They are harsh and heavy to me.[ Music ceases, — 
Pat. Do you note 

How much her grace is alter’d on the sudden? 

How long her face is drawn? how pale she 


ooks, ae 
And of an earthy cold ? Mark her eyes ! 7 F 
Grif. She is going, wench ; pray, pray. 2 
Pat. Heaven comfort her . 4 
Enter a Messenger. a 
Mess. An’t like your grace,— Gg 
Kath. You are a saucy fellow : 160 s oe 
Deserve we no more reverence ? a 4 
Grif. You are to blame, a 
Knowing she will not lose her wonted great- 4 
ness, a 
To use so rude behavior ; go to, kneel. 4 
Mess. I humbly do entreat your highness’ 
pardon ; rs of 
My haste made me unmannerly. There isstay- 
ing ake 
A gentleman, sent from the king, to see you. ‘ 4 
Kath, Admit him entrance, Griffith ; but . 


this fellow 
Let me ne’er see again. 
[Exeunt Grigith and Messenger, 
Re-enter GRir¥FITH, with CAructus, 
If my sight fail not, 
You should be lord ambassador from the em- 
peror, 109 
My royal nephew, and your name Capucius. 
Cap. Madam, the same ; your seryant. 
Kath. O, my Tord, 
The times and titles now are alter’d strangely 
With me since first you knew me. But, I pray 


you, 
What is your pleasure with me ? 

Cap. Noble lady, ~*~ 
First mine own service to your grace; the next, 
The king’s request that I would visit you ; 

Who grieves much for your weakness, and by _ 
me 

Sends you his princely commendations, 

And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

Kath. O my good lord, that comfort comes 

too late ; 120 
’Tis like a pardon after execution : 
That gentle physic, given in time, had cured 
‘en 


But nowlam past all comforts here, but pray- 


ers. 
How does his highness ? 
‘ap. Madam, in good health. 
Kath. So may he ever do! and eyer flourish, 
When I shall dwell with worms, and my poor 
name 
Banish’d the kingdom ! Patience, is that letter, 
I caused you write, yet sent away ? 
Pat. . No, madam, 
[Giving it to Katharine. 
Kath. Sir, I most humbly pray you to de- 


liver ; 
This to my Jord the king. 
Oap. Most willing, madam. 136 
Kath, Yn which I haye commended to hig 
goodness : 


: ane re 


: ~ 
The model of our chaste loves, his young 
daughter; 
The aes of heayen fall thick in blessings on 
er! 
Beseeching him to give her virtuous breed- 


ing,— 
She is young, and of a noble modest nature, 

I hope she will deserve well,—and a little 

To love her for her mother’s sake, that loved 


im, 

Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor 
petition 

Is, that his noble grace would have some pity 

Upon my wretched women, that solong 140 

Have follow’d both my fortunes faithfully: 

Of which there is not one, I dare avow, 

And now [ should not lie, but will deserve, 

For virtue and true beauty of the soul, 

for honesty and decent carriage, 

A right good husband, let him he a noble: 

And, sure, those men are happy that shall have 
*em. 

The last is, for my men ; they are the poorest, 

But poverty could never draw ’em from me ; 

That they may have their wages duly paid 
"em, 150 

And something over to remember me by: 

i Benton had pleased to have given me longer 
ife 

And able means, we had not parted thus. 

These are the whole contents: and, good my 


lord, 
By that you love the dearest in this world, 
As you wish Christian peace to souls departed, 
Stand these poor people’s friend, and urge the 
ing’ + 
To do me thi’ last right. ‘ ‘ 
Cap. By heaven, I will, 
Or let me lose the fashion of a man! 
Kath. 1 thank you, honest lord. Remem- 
ber me 160 
In all humility unto his highness : 
Say his long trouble now is passing 
Out of, this world ; tell him, in death I bless’d 


im, 

For so [ will. Mine eyes grow dim. Farewell, 

My lord. Griffith, farewell. Nay, Patience, 

You must not leave me yet: I must to bed ; 

Callin more women. WhenIam dead, good 
wench, 

Let me be used with honor: strew me over 

With maiden flowers, that all the world may 
know 

T was a chaste wife to my grave: embalm me, 

‘Then lay me forth: although unqueen’d, yet 
like 171 

A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 

I can no more, Exeunt, leading Katharine. 


ACT V. 


Scene I. London. A gallery in the palace. 


Enter GARDINER, Bishop of Winchester, a 
Page with a torch before him, met by Sim 
THomaAs LOVELL. 
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Gar. It’s one o'clock, boy, is’t not. ? 
‘oY. It hath struck. 

Gar. ‘These should be hours for necessities, 
Not for delights ; times to repair our nature 
With comforting repose, and not for us 
To waste these times. Good hour of night, 

Sir Thomas ! 

Whither so late ? 


Lov. Came you from the king, my lord ? - 
Gar. I did, Sir Thomas ; and left him at 


primero, 
With the Duke of Suffolk. 

Lov. I must to him too, _ 
Before he go to bed. I'll take my leave. 

Gar. Not yet, Sir Thomas Lovell. What's 

the matter ? 10 
It seems you are in haste : an if there be 
No great offence belongs to’t, give your friend 
Some ue of your late business: affairs, that 
walk, 
As they say spirits do, at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature than the business 
That seeks dispatch by day. 

Lov, My lord, I love you ; 
And durst commend a secret to your ear 
Much weightier than this work. The queen’s 

in labor, 
They say, in great extremity; and fear’d 
She’ll with the labor end. 

Gar. The fruit she goes with 20 
I pray for heartily, that it may find 
Good time, and live: but for the stock, Sir 

Thomas, 
T wish it grubb’d up now. ‘ 

Lov. Methinks I could 
Cry the amen ; and yet my conscience says 
She’s a good creature, and, sweet lady, does 
Deserve our better wishes. 

Gar. But, sir, sir, 

Hear me, Sir Thomas : you’re a gentleman 
Of mine own way; I know you wise, religious; 
And, let me tell you, it will ne’er be well, 
’Twill not, Sir Thomas Lovell, take’t of me, 
Till Cranmer, Cromwell, her two hands, and 

she, 31 
Sleep in their graves. 


Lov. -. Now, sir, you speak of two _ 


The most remark’d i’ the king@om. As for 
Cromwell, ; 

Beside that of the jewel house, is made master 

O’ the rolls, and the king’s secretary; further, 


sir, ‘ 
Stands in the gap and trade of moe prefer- 


ments, 
With which the time will load him. The arth- 


ishop ‘ r.. 
Is the king’s hand and tongue ; and who dare 


speak 
One syllable against him ? 
ar. Yes, yes, Sir Thomas, 
There are that dare ; and I myself have ven- 


tured 40° 


To speak my mind of him : and indeed this 


ay, 
Sir, I may tell it you I think I have ; 
Incensed the lords o’ the council, that he is, 


tics 
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For so I know he is, they know he is, 
A most arch heretic, a pestilence 
That does infect the land: with which they 
moved 
Have broken with the king ; who hath so far 
Given ear to our complaint, of his great grace 
And princely care foreseeing those fell mis- 
chiefs 
Our reasons laid before him, hath commanded 
‘To-morrow morning to the council-board 51 
He be convented. He's a rank weed, Sir 
Thomas, 
And we must root him out. From your affairs 
T hinder you too long: good night, Sir Thomas. 
Lov..Many good nights, my lord : I rest 
your servant, 
[Exeunt Gardiner and Page. 


Enter the Kine and Su¥FouxK. 


King. Charles, I will play no more to-night; 
My mind’s not on’t ; you are too hard for me. 
Suf. Sir, [did never win of you before. 
King. But little, Charles ; 
Nor shall not, when my fancy’s on my play. 
Now, Lovell, from the queen what is the 
news ? 61 
Lov. {could not personally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I sent your message; who return’d her thanks 
In the great’st humbleness, and desired your 
highness 
Most heartily to pray for her, 
’_ King. What say’st thou, ha ? 
To pray for her ? what, is she crying out ? 
So said her woman ; and that her 
DP aciotanice made 
Meet each pang a death. 
‘ood lady: 
er burthen, 
70 


Alas, 
Buf oot safely quit her of 


With paula travail, to the gladding of 
Your highness with an heir ! 

King. °*Tis midnight, Charles; 
Britheo, to bed ; and in thy prayers remember 
The estate of my poor queen. Leaye me alone; 
For [ must think of that which company 


a ‘aay not be friendly to. 


I wish your highness 
A amet night ; and my good mistress will 
Remember in my prayers. 
King. Charles, good night. [Exit Suffolk. 


Enter Sik ANTHONY DENNY 


Well, sir, what follows ? 
Den. Sir, I have brought my lord the oe 
bishop, 
As you commanded me. 
ing. Ha! Canterbury ? 
Den. Ay, my good lord. 
King. ‘is true: where is he, Denny ? 
Den He attends your highness’ pleasure, 
King. meat nim to us. 
‘it Denny. 
Lov. [Aside] This is about act which ie 
bishop spake : 
lam sapply come hither, 


pee with CRANMER. 

King. Avoid the gallery. [Lovell seems to 
stay.] Ha! Thave said. Be gone. 

What! [Hxeunt Lovell on Denny. 


Cran. [Aside] 1 am fearful: wherefore 
frowns he thus ? > 
’Tis his aspect of terror. All’s not well. * 
King. How now, my lord! you desire to 
know 90 
Wenescrars I sent for you. 
Cran. [Kneeling] It is my duty 
To attend your highness’ pleasure, fe 
King. Pray you, arise, 


My ee and gracious Lord of Canterbury. 
Come, you and [ must walk a turn .ogether ; 
I have news to tell you ; come, come, give me 
your hand. . 
Ah, my good lord, I grieve at what I speak, a 
‘And am right sorry to repeat what follows : ae 
I have, and most unwillingly, of late 
Heard many grievous, I do say, my lord, es 
Grievous complaints of you; which, being 
eonsider’d, 100 
Have moyed us and our council, that you shall q 
This morning come before us ; where, I know, 
You cannot with such freedom purge yourself, 
But that, till further trial in those charges 
Which will require your answer, you must 
take 3 
Your patience to you, and be well contented 
To make your‘house our Tower: you a brother 


of us, 
It fits we thus proceed, or else no witness + 
Would come against you, [highness ; 5 
Cran. [Kneeling] I humbly thank your / 


And am right glad to catch this good occasion 

Most throughly to be winnow’d, where my 
chaff 111 

And corn shall fly asunder: for, I know, 

There’s none stands under more calumnious 
tongues 

Than I ree poor man. 

Kin Stand up, good Canterbury: 

Thy eat and thy integrity is rooted . 

In us, thy friend : give me thy hand, stand up: 

Prithee, let’s walk. Now, by my holidame, 

What manner of man are you? My lord, I 
look’d 

You would have given me your petition, that 

I should have ta’en some pains to bring to- 


gether 120 
Yourself and your accusers; and to have 
heard you, 
Without indians: further. 
Cran. Most dread liege, 


The good I stand on is my truth and honesty: 

If they shall fail, I, with mine enemies, 

Will triumph o’er my person ; which I weigh 
not, 

Being of those virtues vacant. 
What bag: be said against me. 
Kin, Know you not 
How our state stands i’ the world, with the 

whole world ? 
Your enemies are many, and not small ; their 
practices 


I fear nothing 


Must bear the same proportion ; and not ever 
The Le and the truth o’ the question a 
ries. 
The due o’ the verdict with it: at what ease 
Might corrupt minds procure knayes as cor- 
rupt 
To Lges against you ? such things have been 
one. 

You are potently opposed ; and with a malice 
Of as great size. Ween you of better luck, 
I mean, in perjured witness, than your master, 
Whose minister you are, whiles here he lived 
Upon this naughty earth ? Go to, go to ; 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 140 
And woo your own destruction. 

Cran. God and your majesty 
Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 
The Side is laid for me ! 

Be of good cheer ; 

They : Siall no more prevail than we give way 


to. 

_Keep comfort to you ; and this morning see 

"You. do appear before them: if they shall 
chance, 

In charging you with matters, to commit you, 

The best persuasions to the. contrary 

Fail not to use, and with what vehemency 

The occasion shall instruct you: if entreaties 

Will render you no remedy, this ring 151 

Deliver them, and your appeal to us 

There make before them. Louk, the good 
man weeps ! 

He’s honest, on mine honor. God’s blest 
mother ! 

I swear he is true-hearted ; and a soul 

None better in my kingdom. Get you gone, 

And doasI haye bid you. [Exit Cranmer] 
He has stra Spled 

His languagé in his tears. 


Enter Old Lady, Lovett following. 
“al [Within] Come back: what mean 


u? 
Old a he not come back ; the tidings si 


T bring 
Will make a boldness manners. 
ange 
Fly ger thy royal head, and shade thy person 
Under their blessed wings ! 
I sie ‘th . 
guess thy ah eS AES: 
Say, ay ; and of a boy. 


Now, Ps! 


Now, by thy looks 
Is the queen deliver’d ? 


Ay, ay, my liege ; 
And of alovel y boy: the God of heaven 
Both now and ever bless her ! ’tis a girl, 
Promises boys hereafter. Sir, your queen 
Desires your visitation, and to be 169 
Acquainted with this stranger: ’tis as like you 
As cherry is to cherry. 


King. Lovell! Ss 

ing. Give her an hundred Pinar ri . 
the queen. [Beit 

Old L. se hundred marks! By this tight, 


Yll ha’ more. 


: An ordinary groom is for such payment. 
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~To quench mine honor : 


’ I will have more, or scold it out of him. 
Said I for this, the girl was like to him ? 
I will have more, or else unsay’t ; and now, 
While it is hot, I'll put it to the i issue. 
[Exeunt. - 


Scrnz Il. Before the cowncil-chamber. 
Pursuivants, Pages, &c. attending. 
Enter CRANMER, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Cran. Lhope Iam not too late ; and yet 
the gentleman, 
That wag sent to me from the council, pray’d 


To Sates great haste. All fast? what means 


this ? Ho 
Who waits sine ? Sure, you know me? 
Enter Keeper. 
Keep. Yes, my lord; 
But yet [ cannot help you. 
Cran. Why ? 


Enter Doctor Burts, 
Keep, Your grace must wait till you be 
eall’d for. 
Cran. So. 
Butis. [Aside] This is a piece of malice, I 
ain glad 
I came this way so happily : the king 
Shall understand it presently. LY xit. 
Cran. [Aside] ’Tis Butts, 10 
The king’s physician: as he pass’d along, 


| How earnestly he cast his eyes upon me! 


Pray heaven, he sound not my disgrace! For 
cer tain, 

This is of purpose laid by some that hate me— 

God turn their hearts ! I never sought their 
malice— 

they would shame to 
make me 

Wait else at door, a fellow-counsellor, 

*Mong boys, grooms, and lackeys. But their « 
pleasures 

Must be fulfill’d, and I attend with patience. 


Enter the Kine and Burts at a window above. 


Butts. Vl show your grace the strangest 

sight— f 
King. What's that, Butts? 20 
Butts. I think your highness saw this 


many a day. 
King. Body o’ me, where is it ? 
Butts. There, my lord : 
The high promotion of his grace of Canter- — 


bury ; 
Who nee his state at door, ’mongst pursui- 
es va footboys. 


ing. Ha ! ’tis he, indeed 
Is this the honor they do one another 2 


Tis well there’s one above ’em yet. I had 
thought 
. They had harted so much honesty among ’em 


At least, good manners, as not thus to suffer 
‘A man of place, and go near our favor, 30 


a te ee Po 


To dance attendance on their lordships’ pleas- 


ures, d 
And at the door too, like a post with packets. 
By holy Mary, Butts, there’s knavery : 
Let ’em alone, and draw the curtain close : 
We shall hear more anon. [Bxeunt. 


Scene IIL. The Council-Chamber. 


Enter Lorp CHANCELLOR ; places himself at 
the upper end of the table on the left hand; a 
seat being left void above him, as for CAN- 
TERBURY'S seat. DUKE OF SUFFOLK, DUKE 
oF Norroik, Surrey, Lorp CHAMBER- 
LAIN, GARDINER, seat themselves in order 
on each side. CROMWELL at lower end, as 
secretary. Keeper at the door. 


Chan. Speak to the business, master-secre- 
tary : 
Why are we met in council ? 
Crom. 
The chief cause concerns his grace of Canter- 


bury. 
Gar. Has he had knowledge of it ? 
Crom. es. 
Nor. Who waits there ? 
Keep. Without, my noble lords. ? 
Gar, es. 
Keep. My lord archbishop ; 
And has done half an hour, to know your 
pleasures. 
Chan. Let him come in. 
Keep. Your grace may enter now. 
[Cranmer enters and approaches 
the council-table. 
Chan. My good lord archbishop, I'm very 


rs. 


sorry 
To sit here at this present, and behold 
That chair stand empty: but we all are men, 
tin our own natures frail, and capable 11 
Of our flesh ; few are angels: out of which 
frailty eS 
And want of wisdom, you, that best should 
teach us, 
Have misdemean’d yourself, and not a little, 
Toward the king first, then his laws, in filling 
The whole realm, by your teaching and your 
chaplains, 
For so we are inform’d, with new opinions, 
Divers and dangerous. ; which are heresies, 
And, not reform’d, may prove pernicious. 
Gar, Which reformation must be sudan 


* too, 2 
My noble lords; for those that tame wild 


horses 
Pace ’em nof in their hands to make ’em 


gentle, 
But stop their mouths with stubborn bits, and 


spur ’em, 
Till they obey the manage. If we suffer, 
Out of our easiness and childish pity 


- Yo one man’s honor, this contagious sickness, 


Farewell all physic ; and what follows then ? 

Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 

Of the whole state: as, of late days, our 
neighbors, 
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Please your honors,: 


The upper Germany, can dearly witness, 30 
Yet freshly pitied in our memories. 

Cran. My good lords, hitherto, in all the 

progress 
Both of my life and office, I have labor’d, 
And with no little study, that my teaching 
And the strong course of my stthority 
Might go one way, and safely ; and the end 
Was ever, to do well : nor is there living, 
J speak it with a single heart, my lords, 
A man that more detests, more stirs against, 
Both in his private conscience and his place, 
Defacers of a public peace, than | do. 4° 
Pray heaven, the king may never find a heart 
With less allegiance in it! Men that make 
Envy and crooked malice nourishment 
Dare pis the best. I do beseech your lord- 
ships, ; 

That, in this case of justice, my accusers, 
Be what they will, may stand forth face to — 


face, 
And freely urge against me. 
Suf. Nay, my lord, 
That cannot be: you are a counsellor, . . 
And, by that virtue, no man dare soane 


you, 
Gar. My lord, because we haye business 
of more moment, 
We will be short with you. ’Tis his high-~ 
ness’ pleasure, 
And our consent, for better trial of you, 
From hence you be committed to the Tower ; 4 
Where, being but a private man again, : 
You shall know many dare accuse you boldly, , 
More than, I fear, you are provided for. : 
Cran. Ah, my good Lord of Winchester, I 
thank you ; 
You are always my good friend ; if your will 


ASS, 
I shall both find your lordship judge and juror, 
You are so merciful: L see your end ; 61 
’Tis my undoing: love and meekuess, lord, 
Become a churchman better than ambition: 
Win straying souls with modesty again, 
Cast none away. That I shall clear myself, 
Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 
I make as little doubt, as you do conscience 
In doing daily wrongs. I could say more,* 
But reverence to your calling makes me 
modest. 
Gar. My lord, my lord, you are a sectary, 
That’s the plain truth : your painted gloss dis- 
covers, 71 
To men that understand you, words and 
weakness. 
ae ee Lord of Winchester, you are a — 
ittle, 
By your good favor, too aba ; men so noble, 
Howeyer faulty, yet should find respect 
For what they have-been: ’tis a cruelty 
To load a falling man, . 
Gar. - Good master secretary, — 
I cry your honor mercy ; you may, worst 
Of ail this table, say so. 
Crom, Why, my lord ? 
Gar. Do uot I know you for a fayorer 


~ ScEne nt.) 
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Of this new sect ? ye are not sound. 


Crom. Not sound ? 
Gar. Not sound, I say. 
Crom. Would you were half so honest ! 
Men’s prayers then would seek you, not their 
fears. 
Gar. I shall remember this bold language. 
Crom. Do. 
Remember your bold life too. 
Ci This is too much ; 
Forbear, for shame, my lords. 
Gar. I have done. 
Crom. And I. 
Chan. Then thus for you, my lord: it 
stands agreed, 
i take it, by all voices, that forthwith 
You be convey'd to the Tower a prisoner ; 89 
There to remain till the king’s further pleasure 
Be known unto us: are you all agreed, lords ? 
All. Weare. 
Cran. Is there no other way of mercy, 
But I must needs to the Tower, my lords ? 
Gar. What other 


. Would you expect? you are strangely trouble- 


some. 
Let some o’ the guard be ready there 
Enter Guard. 
For me ? 


Cran 
Must r Zo like a traitor thither ? 
Gar Receive him, 
And see him safe i’ the Tower. 
Cran. Gey eed my lords, 


I have a atte yet to say ook there, my 


or 
By virtue of that ring, I take my cause 99 
Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 
To a most noble judge, the king my master, 
Cham, This is the king’s ring. 
Sur. ’Tis no counterfeit, 
Suf. ’Tis the right ring, by heaven : I told 
ye all, 
When at ee put this dangerous stone a- 


"Terould fall upon ourselves. 

Nor. Do you think, my lords, 
The king will suffer but five little finger 
Of this man to be vex’d ? 

Chan. *Tis now too certain : 
How much more is his life in ¥ alue with him ? 
Would I were fairly out on’t ! 

Crom. My mind gave me, 
In seeking tales and informations 110 


“Against this man whose honesty the devil 


And his the Bre only envy at, 


Ye blew the that burns ye : now have at 
ye! 
Enter Kine, frowning on them ; takes his 


seat. 
Gar. Dread sovereign, how much are we 
bound to heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us such a prince ; 
Not only d and wise, but most religious : 
One that, a ll obedience, makes the church 
The chief aim of his honor; and, to strengthen 


That holy duty, out of dear respect, 
His royal self in judgment comes to hear 120 
The cause betwixt her and this great offender, 
King. You were ever good at sudden com- 
mendations, 
Bishop of Winchester. But know, I come not 
To hear such flattery now, and in my pres> 


ence ; 
They are too thin and bare to hide offences. 
To me you cannot reach, you play the span- 


iel, 
And think with wagging of your tongue to 
win me ; 
But, whatsoe’ er thou takest me for, I’m sure 
Thon hast a cruel nature and a bloody, 


[To Cranmer] Good man, sit down. Now 
let me see the proudest 130 
He, that dares most, but wag his finger at 


thee : 

By all that’s holy, he had better starve 

Than but once think this place becomes thee 
not, 

Sur, May it please your grace,— 
King. No, sir, it does not please me. 

Thad irotent I had had men of some under- 
standing 

And wisdom of my council ; but I find none. 

Was it discretion, lords, to let this man, 

This good man,—lew of you deserve that 
title, — 

This honest man, wait like a lousy footboy 

At chamber-door ? and one as great as you 
are ? 140 

Why, what a shame was this! Did my com- 
mission : 

Bid ye so far forget yourselves? I gave ye 

Power as he was a counsellor to try him, 

Not as a groom ; there’s some of ye, I see, 

More out of malice than integrity, 

Would try him to the utmost, had ye mean ; 

Which ye shall never have while I live. 


Chan. Thus far, 

My most dread sovereign, may it like your 
grace 

To let my tongue excuse all. What was pur- 
posed 


Concerning his imprisonment, was rather, 150 
If there be faith in men, meant for his trial, 
And fair purgation to the world, than malice, 
I’m sure, in me. 
King. Well, well, my lords, respect him ; 
Take him, and use him well, he’s worthy of 
it. 
I will say thus much for him, if a.prince 
May be beholding to a subject, I 
Am, for his love and service, so to him. 
Make me no more ado, but all embrace him : 
Be friends, for shame, my lords ! My Lord of 
Canterbury, 168 
J have a suit which you must not deny me ; 
That is, a fair young maid that yet wants 
baptism, 
You must be godfather, and answer for her. 
Cran. The greatest monarch now alive may 


plory : 
Tn such an honor : how may I deserve it, 
12 


oe 


i. 
rn 
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aie Ss 
aes 


That am’‘a poor and humble subject to you ? 
King. Come, come, my lord, you’ld spare 
your spoons : you shall have two noble part- 
ners with you; the old Duchess of Norfolk, 
and Lady Marquess Dorset ; will these please 
you ? 170 
Once more, my Lord of Winchester, I charge 


you, 
Embrace and love this man. 


Gar. With a true heart 
_ And brother-love I do it. 
> Cran. And let heaven 


Witness, how dear I hold this confirmation. 
: King, Good man, those joyful tears show 
: thy true heart ; 
ix The common voice, I see, is verified 
Of thee, which says thus, ‘Do my Lord of 
, Canterbury 
A shrewd turn, and he is your friend for 
ever.’ : 
Come, lords, we trifle time away ; I long 


e To have this young one made a Christian, 180, 


_ AsI have made ye one, lords, one remain ; 
$0 I grow stronger, you more honor gain. 
[Bxeunt. 


Scene IV. The palace yard. 


Noise and tumult within. 2nter Porter and 


his Man. 


Port. You'll leave your noise anon, ye 
rascals : do you take the court for Paris-gar- 
den? ve rude slaves, leave your gaping. 

4 [Within] Good master porter, I belong to 
_ the larder. 

Port. Belong to the gallows, and be hanged, 
ye rogue ! is this a place to roar in? Fetch 
mea dozen crab-tree staves, and strong ones: 
these are but switches to ’em. I'll scratch 
: your heads : you must be seeing christen- 
~~ mgs? do you look for ale and cakes here, 


~~ you rude rascals ? i 
. Mun. Pray, sir, be patient : ’tis as much 

ae impossible— 

__ Unless we sweep ’em from the door with can- 

ne nonus— 

Sy To scatter ’em, as tis to make ’em sleep 


On May-day morning ; which will never be : 
We may as well push against Powle's, as stir 
7 
‘em. 


Port. Wow got they in, and be hang’d ? 
Man. Alas, I know not ; how gets the tide 
in 
As much as one sound cudgel of four foot— 
You see the poor remainder—could distrib- 
ute, 20 
I made no spare, sir. 
EDT, You did nothing, sir, 
Man. Tam not Samson, nor Sir Guy, nor 
Ibrand, [any 
To mow ’em down before me: but if I spared 
That had a head to hit, either young or old, 
He or she, cuckold or cuckold-maker, 
Let me ne’er hope to see a chine again ; 
And haa would not for a cow, God save 
er } 


‘for kindling such a combustion in the state, 


7 


[Within] Do you hear, master porter ? 

Port. J shall be with hee presently, ae 
master puppy. Keep the door close, sirrah. 30: 

Man. What would you haye me do ? 

Port. What should you do, bat knock’em ~ 
down by the dozens ? Is this Moorfields to 
muster in ? or have we some strange Indian 
with the great tool come to court, the women 
so besiege us? Bless me, what a fry of for- 
nication is at door! On my Christian con- 
science, this one christening will et a 
thousand ; here will be father, godfather, and 
all together, 39 

Man. The spoons will be the bigger, sir. 
There is a fellow somewhat near the door, he 
should be a brazier by his face, for, o’ my - 
conscience, twenty of the dog-days now reign | 
in’s nose ; all that stand about him are pale 
the line, they need no other penance : that 
fire-drake did I hit three times on the head, 
and three .times was his nose discharged 
against me ; he stands there, like a mortar- 
piece, to blow us. There was a haberdasher’s 
wife of small wit near him, that railed upon 
me till her pinked porringer fell cff her head, 


I missed the meteor once, and hit that wo- 
man ; who cried out ‘Clubs !’ when I might 
see from far some forty truncheoners draw to 
her succor, which were the hope o’ the Strand, 
where she was quartered. They fell on ; I 
made good my place : at length they came to 
tlre broom-staff to me; I defied *em still : 
when suddenly a file of boys behind ’em, 
loose shot, delivered such a shower of peb- 
bles, that [ was fain to draw mine honor in, 
and Jet ’em win the work: the devil” was 
amongst ’em, I think, surely. : 
Port. These are the youths that thunder 
ata playhouse, and fight for bitten apples; 
that no audience, but the tribulation of Tower- 
hill, or the limbs of Limehouse, their dear ~ 
brothers, are able to endure. I have some of 
’emin Limbo Patrum, and there they are like 
to dance these three days ; besides the run-~ 
ning banquet of two beadles that is to come, " 


Enter Lornp CHAMBERLAIN, A 


Cham. Mercy o’ me, what a multitude are 

here ! (coming, 

They grow still too ; from all pus they are = 
As if we kept a fair here! Where are these 


porters, 

These lazy knaves? Ye haye made a fine 
hand, fellows : : * 

There’s a trim rabble let in : are all these 

Your faithful friends o’ the suburbs? We 
shall have 

Great store of room, no doubt, left for the — 
ladies, ; 

When they pass back from the christening. + 

Port. An’t please your honor, — 

We are but men ; and what so many may do, 

Not being torn a-pieces, we have done : 80. 

An army cannot rule ’em, 


Cham. : Ag L live, 


cern v.) 


If the king blame me for’t, Pll lay ye all 
By ne ce and suddenly: and on your 
eads 


Clap round fines for neglect: ye are lazy 
knaves ; 
And here ye lie baiting of bombards, when 
Ye should do service. Hark! the trumpets 
sound ; 
They’re come already from the christening : 
Go, break among the press, and find a way 
out 
To let the troop pass fairly ; or I'll find 
A Marshalsea shall hold ye play these two 
months. 90 
Make way there for the princess. 
Man. You great fellow, 
Stand close up, or I’ll make your head ache. 
Port. You?’ the camlet, get up o’ the rail ; 
Pll peck you o’er the pales else. [EBxeunt. 


ScenE V. The palace. 

Enter trumpets, sounding’; then two Alder- 
men, Lorp MAyor, GARTER, CRANMER, 
DUKE oF NorFOLK with his marshatl’s staff, 
DvKeE or SUFFOLK, two Noblemen bearing 
great standing-bowls for the christening- 
gifts ; then four Noblemen bearing a can- 
opy, under which the Ducurss OF Nor- 
FOLK, eee, bearing the child richly 
habited in a mantle, &c., train borne by a 
Lady ; then follows the MARCHIONESS Dor- 
SET, the other godmother, and Ladies. The 
troop pass once about the stage, and GAR- 
TER speaks. 

Gart, Heaven, from thy endless goodness, 
send prosperous life, long, and ever happy, to 
the high andy mighty princess of England, 
Elizabeth ! 

Flourish. Enter Kine and Guard. 


Cran. [Kneeling] And to your royal grace, 
and the good queen, 
My noble partners, and myself, thus pray: 
All comfort, joy, in this most gracious lady, 
Heayen ever laid up to make parents happy, 
May hourly fall upon ye ! 
ing. Thank yon, good lord archbishop : 
What is her name * 
; Elizabeth. 


Cran. 
King. Stand up, lord, 10 
[The King kisses the child. 
With ed kiss take my blessing : God protect 
thee ! 
‘Into whose hand I give thy life: 
~ Cran. Amen. 
King. My noble gossips, ye have been too 
prodigal : 
I thank ye heartily ; so shall this lady, 
When she has so much English. 


Cran. Let me speak, sir, 
For heaven now bids me ; and the words 
utter 
Let none spine flattery, for they’ll find ’em 
truth. 
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Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 
Which time shall bring to ripeness ; she shall 


be— 2a 
But few now living can behold that good- 
ness— 2 


A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that shall succeed : Saba was neyer 

More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue 

Than this pure soul shall be: all princely 

* graces, 

That mould up such a mighty piece as this is, 

With all the virtues that attend the good, 

Shall still be doubled on her: truth shall 
nurse her, 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her: 

She shall be loved and fear’d: her own shall 
bless her ; 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads with sorrow: good 
grows with her : 

In her days every man shall eat in safety, 

Under his own vine, what he plants ; andsing 

The merry songs of peace to all his neighbors: 

God vine be truly known ; and those about 
ner 

From her shall read the perfect ways of honor, 

And by those claim their greatness, not by 
blood. 

Nor shall this peace sleep with her: but as 
when ~ 40 

The bird of wonder dies, the maiden pheenix, 

Her ashes new create another heir, 

As great in admiration as herself ; 

So shall she leave her blessedness to one, 

Whien heaven shall call her from this cloud of 
darkness, 

Who from the sacred ashes of her honor 

Shall star-like rise, as great in fame as she 


was, 
And so stand fix’d: peace, plenty, love, truth, 
terror, 
That were the servants to this chosen infant, 
Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to 


him : 5 
Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 
His honor and the greatness of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations: he shall 


flourish, 

And, like a mountain cedar, reach his 
branches 

To all the plains about him: our children’s 
children 


Shall see this, and bless heaven. 
King. Thou speakest wonders. 
Cran. ae shall be, to the happiness of Eng- 
land, , 
An aged princess ; many days shall see her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
Would I had known no more ! but she eas: 


16, s 

She must, the saints must have her; yeta 
virgin, : f 

A most unspotted lily shall she pass 

‘To the ground, and all the world shall mourn 


ing. O lord archbishop, _ 
ou hi 


That when I am in heaven I shall desire 

To see what this child does, and praise my 
~ Maker. 
thank ye all. . To you, my good lord mayor, 
And your good brethren, I am much ene 
ing; 
have Peaived much honor by your presence, 
And ye ree find me thankful. Lead the way, 
ords : 

' Ye must all see the 

lee) thank ye, 
- She will be sick else. This day, no man think 
_ Has business at his house ; for all shall stay : 
This little one shall make it holiday, [Hxeunt. 


queen, and she must 


made me nowa man! never, be- | 


Tis ten to one this play can never please 
All that are here: some come to take their — 
~ ease, vm 
And sleep au act or two ; but those, we fear, — 
We have frighted with our trumpets ; so, tis. 


clear, 4 re 
They'll say ’tis naught: others, to hear the 


city 5 ~ =<) 
Abused extremely, and to cry ‘That’s witty!’ 
Which we have not done neither : that, I fear, 
All the expected good we’re like to hear : 
For this play at this time, is only in 1 
The merciful construction of good women ; 10 — 
For such a one we show’d’em : if they smile 
And say ‘twill do, I know, within a while ; 
All the best men are ours ; for’tisillhap, 
If they hold when their ladies bid ’em pe 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


(WRITTEN ABOUT 1592.) 


a 
INTRODUCTION. 


Venus and Adonis was entered in the Stationers’ register on April 18, 1593, and was published the 
same year. The poem became popular at once, and before the close of 1602 it had been reprinted no 
fewer than six times. ‘As the soul of Euphorbus,” wrote Meres in his Wit’s Treasury (1598), “ was 
thought to live in Pythagoras, so the sweete wittie soule of Ovid lives in mellifluous and hony- 
tongued Shakespeare; witness his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugred Sonnets among his 
private friends, &c.” Ovid has told the story of the love of Venns for Adonis and the death of the 
pbeautifil hunter by a wild boar’s tusk ; the coldness of Adonis, his boyish disdain of love, was an 
invention of later times. It is in this later form that Shakespeare imagines the subject ; and in his 
treatment of it he has less in common with Ovid than with a short poem by a contemporary writer — 
of sonnets and lyrical poems, Henry Constable, which appeared in a collection of verse published in 
1600, under the name of EZngland’s Helicon. It is uncertain which of the two poems, Constable’s or 
Shakespeare’s, was the earlier written. When Venus and Adonis appeared Shakespeare was twenty- 
nine years of age; the Earl of Southampton, to whom it was dedicated, was not yet twenty. In the 
dedication the poet speaks of these “ unpolisht lines” as “the first heire of my invention.” Did he 
mean by this that Venus and Adonis was written before any of his plays, or before any plays that 
were strictly original—his own ‘finvention ?”’ or does he, setting plays altogether apart, which were 
not looked’upon as literature, in a high sénse of the word, call it his first poem because he had 
written no earlier narrative or lyrical verse ? We cannot besure. It is possible, but not likely, that 
he may have written this poem before he left Stratford, and have brought it up with him to London. 
More probably it was written in London, and perhaps not long before its publication. The year 
1593, in which the poem appeared, was a year of plague; the London theatres were closed : it may 
be that Shakespeare, idle in London, or haying returned for a while to Stratford, then wrote the 

em. Whenever written, it was elaborated with peculiar care. The subject of the poem is sensual, 
ut with Shakespeare it becomes rather a study or analysis of passion and the objects of passion, 
than in itself passionate. Without being dramatic, the poem contains the materials for dramatic 
poetry, set forth at large. The descriptions of English landscape and country life are numerous, and 
ive a spirit of breezy life and health to portions of the poem which could ill afford to lose anything ~ 
tis fresh and healthful, ’ 


‘Vilia miretur vulgus ; mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua,” 


TO THE 
RIGHT HONORABLE HENRY WRIOTHESLY, 


EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND BARON OF TICHFIELD,. 


RIGHT HONORABLE, 


I KNow not how I shall offend in dedicating my unpolished lines to your lordship, nor 
how the world will censure me for choosing so strong a prop to support 80 weak a burden: only, if 
“tae honor seem but pleased, I account myself highly praised, and vow to take advantage of all idle 

jours, till I have honored you with some graver labor. But if the first heir of my invention prove 
deformed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a god-father, and never after ear so barren a land, for fear 


i yield me still so bad a harvest, I leave it to your honorable survey, and your honor to your 


heart’s content; which J wish may always answer your own wish and the world’s hopeful expectar 


tion. 
Your honor’s in all duty, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
~ (1141) 


af 
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EVEN as the sun with purple-color’d face 
Had ta’en his last leave of the weeping morn; 
_ Rose-cheek’d Adonis hied him to the chase ; 

. Hunting he loved, but love he laugh’d to 


scorn ; 
Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto 


hin, 
H a aa a bold-faced suitor ’gins to woo- 
im. 


‘Thrice-fairer than myself,’ thus she began, 
* The field’s chief flower, sweet above compare, 
Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man, 
More white and red than doves or roses are ; 
. Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 
Si ae the world hath ending with thy 
ife. 


* Vouchsafe, thou wonder, to alight thy steed, 
And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow ; 
If thou wilt deign this favor, for thy meed 
A thousand honey secrets shalt thou know: 
Here come and sit, where never serpent 
hisses, : 
And being set, I’ll smother thee with kisses ; 


‘And yet not cloy thy lips with loathed sa- 


iety, 
But rather famish them amid their plenty, 20 
Making them red and pale with fresh variety, 
Ten kisses short as one, one long as twenty : 
A summer’s day will seem an hour but) 
short, 
Being wasted in such time-beguiling sport.’ 


With this she seizeth on his sweating palm, 

The precedent of pith and livelihood, 

And trembling in her passion, calls it balm, 

Earth’s sovereign salve to do a goddess good : 
Being so enraged, desire doth lend her force 
Courageously to pluck him from his horse, 


31 


Over one arm the lusty courser’s rein, 
Under her other was the tender boy, 
Who blush’d and pouted in a dull disdain, 
With leaden appetite, unapt to toy ; 
She red and hot as coals of glowing fire, 
He red for shame, but frosty in desire, 


The studded bridle on a ragged Li 

Nimbly she fastens :—O, how quick is love !— 

The steed is stalled up, and even now 

To tie the rider she begins to prove: 40 
Backward she push’d him, as she would be 


thrust, 
And goyern’d him in strength, though not 
in lust. 


So soon was she along as he was down, 
‘Each leaning on their elbows and their hips: 
Now doth she stroke his cheek, now doth he 


wn, 
And *gins to chide, but soon she stops his lips ; 
And kissing speaks, with lustful language 
broken, 
‘If thou wilt chide, thy lips shall never 
open,’ 
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He burns with bashful shame: she with her 


tears 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his 
cheeks ; 50 


Then with her windy sighs and golden hairs 
To fan and blow them dry again she seeks : 
He saith she is immodest, blames her ’miss; 
What follows more she murders with a kiss, 


Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast. 
Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh and 
bone 
Shaking her wings, devouring all in haste, 
Till either gorge be stuff’d or prey be gone 5 
Eyen so she kissed his brow, his cheek, his 
¢c 
And where she ends she doth anew begin. 
Forced to content, but never to obey, 61 
Panting hie lies and breatheth in her face ; 
She feedeth on the steam as on a prey, 
And ealls.it heavenly moisture, air of grace ; 
Wishing her cheeks were gardens full of 
flowers, ; 
So they were dew’d with such distilling 
showers. 


Look, how a bird lies tangled in a net, 
So fasten’d in her arms Adonis lies ; 
Pure pecs and awed resistance made him 
ret, 
Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes: 70 
Rain added to a river that is rank 
Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 


Still she entreats, and prettily entreats, 
For to a pretty ear she tunes her tale ; 
Still is he sullen, still he lours and frets, 
’Twixt crimson shame and anger ashy-pale : 
Being red, she loves him best ; end 3 being 
white, 
Her best is better’d with a more delight. 


Look how he can, she cannot choose but love; 
And by her fair immortal hand she swears, 89 
From his soft bosom never to remove, 
Till he take truce with her contending tears. 
Which long have rain’d, making her chee’ 
all wet ; 
pail ene sweet kiss shall pay this countless 
ebt, 


Upon this promise did he raise his chin, 
Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave, 
Who, being look’d on, ducks as quickly in ; 
So offers he to give what she did crave ; 
But when her lips were ready for his pay, 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. 90 


Never did passenger in summer’s heat 
More thirst for drink than she for this good — 


. turn. 
Her help she sees, but help she cannot get ; 
She bathes in water, yet her fire must burn : 
Gok pity,” ’gan she cry, ‘flint-hearted boy! 
’Tis hut a kiss I beg ; why art thou coy % 
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‘T have been woo'd, as I entreat thee now, 
Even by the stern and direful god of war, 
Whose sinewy neck in battle ne’er did bow, 
Who conquers where he comes in every jar 5 
Yet hath he been my captive and my slave, 
poe Meae'd for that which thou unask’d shalt 
ave. 


“ Over my altars hath he hung his lance, 
His batter’d shield, his uncontrolled crest, 
And for my sake hath learn’d to sport and 


ance 

To toy, to wanton, dally, smile. and jest, 
Scorning his churlish drum and ensign red, 
Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 


Thus he that overruled I oversway’d, 
Leading him prisoner in a red-rose chain: 110 
Strong-tempered steel his stronger strength 

obey’d, 
Yet was he servile to my coy disdain. 
O, be not proud, nor brag not of thy might, 
For ane her that foil’d the god of 
ght , 


gzonel but my lips with those fair lips of 
thine,— 
Though mine be not so fair, yet are they 


red— 
The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine. 
What seest thou in the ground? hold up thy 
head : 
Look in mine eye-balls, there thy beauty 


es 5 
Then why not lips on lips, since. eyes in 
3 120 


eyes 
Yn ee 


* Art thou ashamed to kiss ? then wink again, . 


And I will wink; so shall the day seem night ; 
Love keeps his revels where they are but 


twain ; 

Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight : 
These blue-vein’d violets whereon we lean 
Neyer can blab, nor know not what we 

} mean. 


* The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 
Shows thee unripe ; yet mayst thou well be 
tasted : 
Make use of time, let not advantage slip ; 
Beauty within itself should not be wasted: 130 
Fair flowers that are not gather’d in their 


: prime 
Rot and consume themselves in little time. 


£ Were I hard-favor’d, foul, or wrinkled-old, 
il-nurtured, crooked, churlish, harsh in voice, 
O’erworn, despised, rheumatic and cold, 
Thick-sighted, barren, lean and lacking juice, 
Then mightst thou pause, for then I were 
not for thee ; 
But having no defects, why dost abhor me? 


‘Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow ; 

Mine eyes are gray and bright and quick in 
turning ; 140 

My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow, 


My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow burn- 


ing 

My smooth moist hand, were it with thy 
hand felt, 

Would inthy palm dissolve, or seem to melt, 


* Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear, 
Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green, 
Or, like a nymph, with long dishevell’d hair,- 
Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen ; 
Love is a spirit all compact of fire, 
Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. 


‘ Witness this primrose bank whereon I lie; 151 
These forceless flowers like sturdy trees sup- 
port me ; 
Two strengthless doves will draw me through 
the sky, , 
From morn till night, even where I list to sport 
me : 
Is love so light, sweet boy, and mayitbe _ 
That thou shouldst think it heavy unto thee? 


‘Is thine own heart to thine own face affected? 
Can thy right hand seize love upon thy left? 
Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected, 
Steal thine own freedom and complain on 
theft. 160 
Narcissus so himself himself forsook, 
And died to kiss his shadow in the brook. 


‘Torches are made to light, jewels to wear, 
Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use, 
Herbs ee their smell, and sappy plants to 
ear : 
Things growing to themselves are growth’s 
abuse : 
Seeds spring from seeds and beauty breedeth 
beauty ; 
Thou wast begot ; to get it is thy duty. 


§ pen. the earth’s increase why shouldst thou 
eed, : 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed? 170 
Ls law of nature thou art bound to breed, 
That thine may live when thou thyself art 
dead ; 
And go, in spite of death, thou dost survive, 
In that thy likeness still is left alive.’ 


By tifis the love-sick queen began to sweat, 
For he they lay the shadow had forsook 
them, 
And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat, 
With burning eye did hotly overlook them ; 
Wishing Adonis had his team to guide, 
So he were like him and by Venus’ side. 180 


And now Adonis, with a lazy spright, 
And with a heavy, dark, disliking eye, i 
His louring brows o’erwhelming his fairsight, 
Like misty vapors when they blot the sky, 
Souring his cheeks cries ‘ Fie, no more of 
love ! 
The sun doth burn my face: I must re- 
moye.’ 


* Ay me,’ quoth Venus, ‘young, and so un- 
kind ? 
What bare excuses makest thou to be gone ! 
I'll sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 
Shall cool the heat of this descending sun: 190 
I'll make a shadow for thee of iny hairs ; 
If they burn too, I'll quench them with my 
tears. 


_ _ *The sun that shines from heaven shines but 
warm, 
And, lo, I lie between that sun and thee : 
The heat I have from thence doth little harm, 
Thine eye darts forth the fire that burneth me; 
And were I not immortal, life were done 
Between this heavenly and earthly sun. 


£ Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel, 

Nay, more than flint, for stone at rain relent- 
eth ? 

Art thou a woman’s son, and canst not feel 200 


eth ? 
O, had tiiy mother borne so hard a mind, 
She had not brought forth thee, but died un- 
kind. 


‘What pra FS that thou shouldst contemn me 
this 

Or what great danger dwells upon my suit ? 
What were thy lips the worse for one poor 
‘ kiss ? [mute : 
| Bperk, fair ; but speak fair words, or else be 
Give me one kiss, Pll give it thee again, 209 
And one for interest, if thou wilt have twain. 


‘ Fie, lifeless picture, cold and senseless stone, 
Well-painted idol, image dull and dead, 
Statue contenting but the eye alone, 
Thing like aman, but of no woman bred ! 
Thou art no man, though of a man’s com- 
plexion, 
For men will kiss even by their own direc- 
tion. 


- This said, impatience chokes her pleading 
tongue, 
And swelling passion doth provoke a pause ; 
Red cheeks and fiery eyes blaze forth her 
wrong ; 
Being judge in love, she cannot right her 
eiuse ; * 220 
And now she weeps, and now she fain would 
speak, ; 
And now her sobs do her intendments break, 


: Bee anos she shakes her head and then his 
and, 
_ Now gazeth she on him, now on the ground ; 
_ Sometimes her arms infold him like a band : 
_ She wonld, he will not in her arms be pound ; 
” And when from thence he struggles to be 


gone, 
_ She locks her lily fingers one in one. 


“Fondling,’ she saith, ‘since I have hemm’d 
E thee here 

Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 230 
‘Yl be a park, and thou shalt be my deer ; 
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What ’tis to love ? how want of love torment- 


Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale: 
Graze on my lips ; and if those hills be dry, 
Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains 

lie. f 


‘ Within this limit is relief enough, 

Sweet bottom-grass and high delightful plain, 

Round rising hillocks, brakes obscure and 

rough, 

To shelter thee from tempest and from rain 
Then be my deer, since [ am such a park ; 
No dog shall rouse thee, though a thousand 

bark.’ 240 


At this Adonis smiles as in disdain, 

That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple ; 

Love made those hollows, if himself were 

slain, 

He might be buried in a tomb so simple ; 
Foreknowing well, if there he came to lie, 
Why, there Love lived and there he could 

not die. : 


These lovely caves, these round enchanting 


pits, 
Open’d their mouths to swallow Vents’ liking. 
Being mad before, how doth she now for wits? 
Struck dead at first, what needs, a second 
striking ? 250 
Poor queen of love, in thine own law for- 


orn 
To love a cheek that smiles at thee in scorn! 
Now which way shall she turn ? what shall she 


say 

Her words are done, her woes are more in- 
creasing ; 

The time is spent, her object will away, 

And from her twining arms doth urge releas- 


ig. 

” she cries, ‘some favor, some re- 
morse !’ 

Away he springs and hasteth to his horse, 


But, lo, from forth a copse that neighbors by, 
A breeding jennet, lusty, young and proud, 
Adonis’ trampling courser doth espy, 1 
And forth she rushes, snorts and neiwhs aloud: 
The strong-neck’d steed, being tied unto a 


tree, 
Breaketh his rein, and to her straight goes 
ne. : 


Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 
And now his woven girths he breaks asunder; 
The bearing earth with his hard hoof he 
wotnds, 
Whose hollow womb resounds like heaven's 
thunder ; 
The iron bit he crusheth ’tween his teeth, 
Controlling what he was controlled with. 270 


His exrs up-prick’d; his braided hanging mane — 
Upon his compass’d crest now staud on end 3 
His nostrils drink the air, and forth again, - 
As from a furnace, vapors doth he send :— 
His eve, which scornfully glisters like fire, 
Shows his hot courage and his high desire, 
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Sometime he trots, as if he told the steps, 
With gentle majesty and modest pride ; 
Anon he rears upright, eurvets and leaps, 
As'who should say ‘ Lo, thus my strength is 


tried, 
And this I do to captivate the eye 
Of the fair breeder that is standing by.’ 


What recketh he his rider’s angry stir, . 
His flattering ‘ Holla,’ or his ‘ Stand, I say’ ? 


-What cares he now for curb or pricking spur? 


For rich caparisons or trapping gay ? 
He sees his love, and nothing else he sees, 
For nothing else with his proud sight agrees 


Look, when a painter would surpass the life, 
In limning out a well-proportion’d steed, 290 
His art with nature’s workmanship at strife, 
As if the dead the living should exceed ; 

So did this horse excel a common one 
- In shape, in courage, color, pace and bone. 


Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and 
long 
Broad breust, full eye, small head and nostril 


wide 

High crest, short ears, straight legs and pass- 
ing strong, 

Thin mane, thiek tail, broad buttock, tender 


ide: 
Look, what a horse should have he did not 
lack ; 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 300 


Sometime he scuds far off and there he stares; 
Anon he starts at stirring of a feather ; 
To bid the wind a base lie now prepares, 
And whether*he run or fly they know not 
whether ; 
For through his mane and tail the high wind 
sings, 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feather’d 
wings. 
He looks upon his love and neighs unto her ; 
She answers him as if she knew his mind : 
Being proud, as females are, to see him woo 
her, [ixind, 
She puts on outward strangeness, seems un- 
Seta his love and scorns the heat he 
eels, 
Beating his kind embracements with her 
heels. 


Then, like a melancholy malcontent, 


He veils his tail that, like a falling plume, 


Hool shadow to his melting buttock lent : 

He stamps.and bites the poor flies in his fume. 
His love, perceiving how he is enraged, 
Grew kinder, and his fury was assuaged. 


His testy master goeth about to take him ; 319 
When, lo, the unback’d breeder, full of fear, 
Jealous of catching, swiftly doth forsake him, 
With her the horse, and left Adonis there: 
As they were mad, unto the wood they hie 
a them, 
Out-stripping crows that strive to oyer-fly 
them, 
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All swoln with chafing, down Adonis sits, 
Banning his boisterous and unruly beast : 
And now the happy season once more fits, 
That love-sick Love by pleading may be blest; 
For lovers say, the heart hath treble wrong 
When it is barr’d the aidance of the tongue, 


An oven that is stopp’d, or river stay’d, 331 

Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more rage: 

So of concealed sorrow may be said ; 

Free vent of words love’s fire doth assuage ; 
But when the heart’s attorney once is mute, 
The client breaks, as desperate in his suit. 


He sees her coming, and begins to glow, 

Even as a dying coal revives with wind, 

And with his bonnet hides his angry brow ; 

Looks on the dull earth with disturbed mind, 
Taking no notice that she is so nigh, 341 
For all askance he holds her in his eye. 


O, what a sight it was, wistly to view 

How she came stealing to the wayward boy ! 

To note the fighting conflict of her hue, 

How white and red each other did destroy ! 
But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It rr forth fire, as lightning from the 

sky. 


Now was she just before him as he sat, 
And like a lowly lover down she kneels ; 350 
With one fair hand she heaveth up his hat, 
Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels : 
His tenderer cheek receives her soft hand’s 
rint, 
As aot as new-fall’n snow takes any dint. 


O, what a war of looks was then between 
them ! 

Her eyes petitioners to his eyes suing ; 

His eyes saw her eyes as they had not seen 


them ; 
Her eyes woo’d still, his eyes disdain’d the 
wooing : 
And all this dumb play had his acts made 
plain 
With tears, which, chorus-like, her eyes did 
rain. 360 


Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prison’d in a gaol of snow, 

Or ivory in an alabaster band ; 

So white a friend engirts so white a foe : 
This beauteous combat, wilful and unwil- 


ling, 
Show’d like two silver doves that sit a-bill- 
ing. 
Once more the engine of her thoughts began : 
‘©. fairest mover on this mortal round, 
Would thou wert as lam, and 1a man, 


My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my 
wound 370 


For one sweet look thy help I would assure 


thee. 
Though nothing but my body’s bane would 
cure thee !’ 


feel it ? 
© Give me my heart,’ saith she, ‘and’thou shalt 
have it : . . 
O, give it me, lest thy hard heart do steel it, 
And being steel’d, soft sighs cun never grave 


* Give me my hand,’ saith he, ‘why dost thou 


it; 
Then love’s deep groans I never shall re- 


gar 
Because Adonis’ heart hath made mine 
hard,’ 


* For shame,’ he cries, ‘let go, and let me go ; 

My day’s delight is past, my horse is gone, 380 

And ’tis your fault | am bereft him so: 

I pray you hence, and Jeave me here alone ; 
For all my mind, my thought, my busy care, 
Is how to get my palfrey from the mare.’ 


Thus she replies : ‘Thy palfrey, as he should, 
Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire; 
Affection is a coal that must be cool’d ; 
Else, suffer’d, it will set the heart on fire : 
The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath 
none ; 
Therefore no marvel though thy horse 
gone. 


* How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree, 

Servilely master’d with a Jeathern rein ! 

But when he saw his loye, his youth’s fair fee, 

He held such petty bondage in disdain ; 
Throwing the base thong from his bending 


be 
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Enfranchising his mouth, his back, his 
breast. 


‘Who sees his true-love in her naked bed, 
Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white, 
But, when his glutton eye so full hath fed, 
His other agents aim at like delight ? 400 
Who is so faint, that dare not be so bold 
To touch the fire, the weather being cold ? 


‘Let me excuse thy courser, gentle boy ; 
And learn of him, I heartily beseech thee, 
To take advantage on presented joy ; 
Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings 
teach thee ; 
QO, learn to love ; the lesson is but plain, 
And once made perfect, never lost again.’ 


*T know not love,’ quoth he, ‘nor will not 
know it, 
Unless it be a boar, and then I chase it; 410 
Tis much to borrow, and I will not owe it ; 
My love to love is love but to disgrace it ; 
or [ have heard it is a life in death, 
That laughs and weeps, and all but with a 
breath, 


“Who wears a garment shapeless and unfinishi’d 
Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth ? 
If springing things be any jot diminish’ d, 

They wither in their prime, prove nothing 


worth : 
The colt that’s back’d and burden’d being 


young 
Loseth his pride and neyer waxeth strong. 


‘You hurt my hand with wringing ; let u 
part, : a 
And leave this idle theme, thisboatens elses 
Remove your siege from my unyielding heart; 
To love’s alarms it will not ope the gate: { 
Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your 
flattery ; 5 
For where a heart is hard they make no 
battery.” ae 


‘What! canst thon talk ?’ quoth she, *hast 
thou a tongue ? é 
QO, would thou hadst not, or I had no hearing 
Thy mermaid’s voice hath done me double — 
wrong ; “3 
Thad my load before, now press’d with be 
a 


ing : 
Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh 

sounding, [sore wounding, 
Ear’s deep-sweet music, and heart’s deep- 


‘Had I no eyes but ears, my ears would love 
That inward beauty and invisible ; 7 
Or were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 
Each part in me that were but sénsible > 
Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor — 


ye 


see, 
Yet should I be in love by touching thee, 


‘Say, that the sense of feeling were bereft me, 

Andthat [could not see, nor hear, nor tone, 
And nothing but the very smell were leftme, 
Yet would iny love to thee be still as much 5 _ 
For from the stillitory of thy face excelling — 
Comes breath perfumed that breedeth love 
by smelling. ‘ 


‘But, O, what banquet wert thou to the taste, — 
Being nurse and feeder of the other four! = 
Would they not wish the feast might ever last, 
And bid Suspicion double-lock the door, 
Lest Jealousy, that sour unwelcome guest, 
Should, by his’stealing in, disturb the feast?7 


Once more the ruby-color’d portal open’d, 451 
Which to his speech did honey passage yield | 
Like a red morn, that ever yet betoken’d : 
Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field, 
Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 
ele ane foul flaws to herdmen and a4 : 
nerds. . 


This ill presage advisedly she marketh: __ 
Even as the wind is hush’d before it raineth, 
Oras the wolf doth grin before he barketh 
Or as the berry breaks before it staineth, 
Or like the deadly bullet of a gun, 
His meaning struck her ere his words beg 


And at his look she flatly falleth down, d 
For looks kill love and love by looks reviveth; 
A smile recures the wounding of afrown; 
But blessed bankrupt, that by love so thrivetl 

The silly boy, believing she is dead, 
Claps net pale cheek, till clapping mals 
red ; 


And all amazed brake off his late intent, 
For sharply he did think to repreheud he 


* 
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Which cunning love did wittily prevent : 


Fair fall the wit that can so well defend her ! 


For on the grass she lies as she were slain, 
Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 


He wrings her nose, he strikes her on the 
cheeks, 
He bends her iingers, holds her pulses hard, 
He-chafes he: lips ; a thousand ways he seeks 
To mend the hurt that his unkindness marr’d: 
He kisses her ; and she, by her good will, 
Will never rise, so he will kiss her still. 480 


The night of sorrow now is turn’d to day : 
Her two blue wiudows faintly she up-heaveth, 
Like the fair sun, when in his fresh array 
He cheers the morn and all the earth relieveth ; 
And as the bright sun glorifies the sky, 
So is her face iisrained! with her eye ; 


Whose beams upon his hairless face are fix’d, 
As if from thence they borrow’d all their 
: shine. : 
Were never four such lamps together mix’d, 
Had not his clouded with his brow’s repine ;. 
But hers, which through the crystal tears 
gave light, 491 
Shone like the moon in water seen by night, 


*Q, where am I?’ quoth she, ‘in earth or 
heaven, 
Or in the ocean drench’d, or in the fire ?. 
What hour is this ? or morn or weary even ? 
Do I delight to die, or life desire ? 
But now I lived, and life was death’s annoy; 
But now I died, and death was lively joy. 


£O, thou didst kill me: kill me once again: 

Thy eyes’ shrewd tutor, that hard heart of 
thine, 500 

Hath taught them scornful tricks and such 


ain 
That they have murder’d this poor heart of 


mine ; 
And these mine eyes, true leaders to their 
neen, 
But ok thy piteous lips no more had seen. 


*Long may they kiss each other, for this cure! 
O, never let their crimson liveries wear! 
And as they last, their verdure still endure, 
To drive infection from the dangerous year! 
That the star-gazers, having writ on death, 
May say, the plague is banish’d by thy 
breath, ; 510 


*Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips im- 
en d, 
What bargains may I make, still to be seal- 
in 
To sell myself I can be well contented, 
So Saar wilt buy and pay and use good deal- 
iz; 
Sage purchase if thou make, for fear of 
ips 
Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips. 


~* A thousand kisses buys my heart from me ; 
And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 
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What is ten hundred touches unto thee ? 519 . 
Are they not quickly told and ipgean! gone ? 
Say, for non-payment that the debt should 
d 


u ’ 
Is twenty hundred kisses such a trouble ?’ 


“Fair queen,’ quoth he, ‘if any love you owe ~ 
me, 
Measure my strangeness with my - unripe 
years : 
Before I know myself, seek not to know me ; 
No fisher but the ungrown fry forbears : 
The mellow plum doth fall, the green sticks 
fast, 
Or being early pluck’d is sour to taste. 


‘Look, the world’s comforter, with weary 


gait, 
His day’s hot task hath ended in the west ; 
The owl, night’s herald, shrieks, “’Tis very 
late ;” 531 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest, 
And conplace clouds that shadow heayen’s 
light 
Do summon us to part and bid good night. 


‘Now let me say ‘‘Good night,” and so say 
you ; ; 
If you will say so, you shall have a Kiss.’ 
‘Good night,’ quoth she, and, ere he says 
* Adieu,’ 
The honey fee of parting tender’d is : 
Her arms do lend his neck a sweet embrace; 
Incorporate then they seem ; face grows to 
face. 540 


Till, breathless, he disjoin’d, and backward 


drew 
The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral 
mouth, 
Whose precious taste her thirsty lips well 
knew, 
Whereon they surfeit, yet complain on drouth: 
He with her plenty press’d, she faint with 
dearth 
Their lips together glued, fall to the earth. 


Now quick desire hath caught the yielding 


rey, 
And glationdike she feeds, yet never filleth ; 
Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, 
Paying what ransom the insulter willeth ; 550 
Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price 
so high, [dry : 
That she will draw his lips’ rich treasure ~ 


And having felt the sweetness of the spoil, 

With blindfold fury she begins to forage ; 

Her face doth reek and smoke, her blood doth 
boil, 

And careless lust stirs up a desperate courage; 
Planting oblivion, beating reason back, 
eee shame’s pure blush and honor’s 

wrack, 


Hot, faint, and weary, with her hard embrac- 


ing, 
Take a wild bird being tamed with too much 
handling, 56 
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Or as the fleet-foot roe that’s tired with chas- 


ing 
Or like the froward infant still’d with dand- 
ling. 
He now obeys, and now no more resisteth, 
While she takes all she can, not all she list- 
eth. 


What wax so frozen but dissolves with tem- 


ering, 
And welds at last to every light impression ? 
Things out of hope are compass’d oft with 
venturing, 
Chiefly in love, whose leave exceeds commis- 
sion : 
Affection faints not like a pale-faced coward, 
But then woos best when most his choice is 
froward. 570 


When he did frown, O, had she then gave over, 
Such nectar from his lips she had not suck’d, 
Foul words and frowns must not repel a lover; 
What though the rose have prickles, yet ’tis 
pluck’d 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 
Yet save breaks through and picks them all 
at last. 


For pity now she can no more detain him ; 

The poor fool prays her that he may depart ; 

She is resolved no longer to restrain him ; 

Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart, 
The which, by Cupid’s bow she doth protest, 
He carries thence incaged in his breast. 


Sweet boy,’ she says, ‘this night ’'Il waste in 
sorrow, 
For my sick heart commands mine eye’ to 
watch. 
Tell me, Love’s master, shall we meet to-mor- 
row ? 
Say, shall we ? shall we ? wilt thou make the 
match ? 
He tells her, no ; to-morrow he intends 
To hunt the boar with certain of his friends. 


The boar!’ quoth she ; whereat a sudden 


. pale. 
Like lawn’ being spread upon the blushing 
‘rose. 
Usurps her cheek ; she trembles at his tale, 
And on his neck her yoking arms she throws : 
She sinketh down, still hanging by his neck, 
He on her belly falls, she on her back. 


Now is she in the very lists of love, 
Her champion mounted for the hot encounter: 
is imaginary she doth prove, 
He alge not manage her, although he mount 
er ; 
That worse than Tantalus’ is her annoy, 
To clip Elysium and to lack her joy. 


Even as poor birds, deceived with painted 


pes. 
Do autteit by the eye and pine the maw, 
Even so she languisheth in her mishaps, 


As those poor birds that helpless berries saw. 

The warm effects which she in him finds 
missing ; 

She seeks to kindle with continual kissing. 


But all in vain ; good queen, it will not be : 
She hath assay’d as inuch as may be proved ; 
Her pleading hath deserved a greater fee ; 608 
She’s Love, she loves, and yet she is not loved, 

‘Fie, fie,’ he says, ‘you crush me ; let me 


go ; 
You have no reason to withhold me so.’ 


‘Thou hadst been gone,’ quoth she, ‘sweet 
boy, ere this, 

But that thou told’st me thou wouldst hunt 
the boar. 5 

O, be advised ! thou know’st not what it is 
With javelin’s point. a churlish swine to gore, 
Whose tushes neyer sheathed he whetteth 


still, 
Like to a mortal butcher bent to kill. 


‘On his bow-back he hath a battle set % 
Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; 620 — 
His eyes, like glow-worms, shine when he doth 
fret ; 2 
His snout digs sepulchres where’er he goes ; : 
Being moved, he strikes whate’er is in hig 
way : 
And. whom he ‘strikes his cruel ’ tushes : 
* slay. 
‘His brawny sides, with hairy bristles arm’d, 
Are better proof than thy spear’s point can 
enter ; P 
His short thick neck cannot be easily harm’d ; 
Being ireful, on the lion he will venture : i 
The thorny brambles and embracing bushes, 
‘As fearful of him, part, through whom he 
rushes. f 630 


? 
‘Alas, he nought esteems that face of thine, 
To which Love's eyes pay tributary gazes; 
Nor thy soft hands, sweet lips and ¢rystal eyne, _ 
Whose full perfection all the world amazes ; 
But having thee at vantage,—wondrous 
dread. !— : 
Would root these beauties as he roots the 
mead, 


*O, let him keep his loathsome cabin still ; 
Beauty hath nought to do with such foul 
fiends : ‘ 

Come not within his danger by thy will; 639 
They that thrive well take counsel of their 
friends ' 
When thou didst name the boar, not to dis- 
semble, * 

I So Ag thy fortune, and my joints did trem- — 

e. o< 


4 

‘Didst thou not mark my face ? was it not 
white ? ; 
Saw’st thou not signs of fear lurk in mine ever, 
Grew I not faint ? and fell [ not downright? — 
Within my bosein, whereon thou dost lie, 
My boding heart pants, beats, and takes na 


rest, {br 
But, like an earthquake, shakes thee on 


+. 


4 “pg clamorous cry till they have 
rs 
. 
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‘For where Love reigns, disturbing Jealousy 
Doth call himself Affection’s sentinel; 650 
Gives false alarms, suggesteth mutiny, 
And ina peaceful hour doth ery ‘‘ Kill, kill !” 
Distempering gentle Love in his desire, 
As air and water do abate the fire. 


‘This sour informer, this bate-breeding spy, 
This canker that eats up Love’s tender spring, 
This carry-tale, dissentious Jealousy, 
That sometime true news, sometime false doth 
bring. 
Knocks at my heart and whispers in mine 


ear 659 
That if I love thee, I thy death should fear : 


* And more than so, presenteth to mine eye 

The picture of an angry-chafing boar, 

Under whose sharp fangs on his back doth lie 

An image like thyself, all stain’d with gore ; 
Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being 


she 
Doth make them droop with grief and hang 
the head. 


* What should I do, seeing thee so. indeed, 

That tremble at the imagination? 

The thought of it doth make my faint heart 
bleed, 

And fear doth teach it divination : 670 

“I prophesy thy death, my living sorrow, 

If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 


‘But if thou needs wilt hunt, be ruled by me; 

Uncouple at the timorous flying hare, 

Or at the fox which lives by subtlety, 

Or at the roe which no encounter dare : 
Pursue these fearful creatures o’er the 


downs, 
And on thy well-breath’d horse keep with 
thy hounds. 


*And when thou hast on foot the purblind 

Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troub- 

ee aid roses itl Chonuend Goud: 
The eae musets through the which he 
Are Tike aJlabyrinth to amaze his foes. 


* Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, 


“To make the cunning hounds mistake their 


smell, 
And sometime where earth-delving conies 


eep, 

To stop the loud pursuers in their yell, 
And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer: 
Danger deviseth shifts ; wit waits on fear: 


‘For there his smell with others being sure 


gle 
The hot scent-snufiing hounds are driven to 
doubt, 


With much ado the cold fault cleanly out ; 
Then do they spend their mouths: Echo 
replies, 4 
As if another chase were in the skies. 


‘ By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear, 
To harken if his foes pursue him still : 
Anon their loud alarums he doth hear; 700 
And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing-bell. 


‘Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled 
wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way ; 
Each envious brier his weary legs doth scratch, 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murm 
stay : . 
For misery is trodden on by many, 
And being low never relieved by any. 


‘ Lie quietly, and hear a little more ; 709. 
Nay, do not struggle, for thou shalt not rise : 
To make thee hate the hunting of the boar, 
Unlike myself thou hear’st me moralize, 
Applying this to that, and so to so ; 
For love can comment upon every woe, 


‘Where did I leave?’ ‘No matter where ;” 
quoth he, 
‘Leave me; and then the story aptly ends : 
The night is spent.’ ‘Why, what of that?’ 
quoth she. 
‘Tam,’ quoth he, ‘ expected of my friends ; 
And now ’tis dark, and going I shall fall.’ 


‘In night,’ quoth she, ‘desire sees best ofall. — 


* But if thou fall, O, then imagine this, 721 
The earth, in love with thee, thy footing trips, 
And all is but to rob thee of a kiss. 
Rich pees make true men thieves ; so do thy 
ps 
Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn, 
Lest she should steal a kiss and die forsworn, 


° Now of this dark night I perceive the reason: 
Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine, 
Till forging Nature be condemn’d of treason, 
For stealing moulds from heaven that were 


divine ; 730 
Wherein she framed thee in high heaven's 
despite, 


To shame the sun by day and her by nizht. 


“And therefore hath she bribed the Destinies 
To cross the curious workmanship of nature, 
To mingle beauty with infirmities, 
And pure perfection with impure defeature, 
Making it subject to the tyranny 
Of mad mischances and much misery ; 


‘ As burning fevers, agues pale and faint, 739 
Life-poisoning pestilence and frenzies wood, 
The marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 
Disorder breeds by heating of the blood ; 
Surfeits, imposthumes, grief, and damn’d 
despair, 
Seer Seen death for framing thee se 


\ 
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* And not the least of all these maladies 
But in one minute’s fight brings beauty un- 
der: 
Both favor, savor, hue and qualities, 
Whereat the impartial gazer late did wonder, 
Are on the sudden wasted, thaw’dand done, 
As mountain-snow melts with the midday 
suns 


‘Therefore, despite of fruitless chastity, 751 

Love-lacking vestils and self-loving nuns, 

That on the earth would breed a scarcity 

And barren dearth of daughters and of sons, 
Be prodigal: the lamp that burns by night 
Dries up his oil to lend the world his light. 


“What is thy body but a swallowing grave, 

Seeming to bury that posterity 

Which by the rights of time thou needs must 
haye, 759 

Tf thou destroy them not in dark obscurity ? 

Ifso, the world will hold thee in disdain, 

Sith in thy pride so fair a hope is slain. 


“So in thyself thyself art made away ; 
A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife, 
Or theirs whose desperate hands themselves 
do slay, 
Or butcher-sire that reaves his son of life. 
Foul-cankering rust the hidden treasure 
frets, 
But gold that’s put to use more gold beget.’ 


‘Nay, then,’ quoth Adon, ‘ you will fallagain . 


Into your idle over-handled theme : 770 
The kiss I gave you is bestow’d in yain, 
* And all in yain you strive against the stream ; 
For, by this black-faced night, desire’s foul 
nurse, 
Your treatise makes me like you worse and 
worse. 


“If love have lent you twenty thousand 
tongues, : 
And every tongue more moving than your 


own, 

Bewitching like the wanton mermaid’s songs, 

Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is 
blown : 

For know, my heart stands armed in mine 


ear. 
And will not let a false sound enter there ; 


‘Lest the deceiving harmony should run 781 
Into the quiet closure of m¥ breast ; 
And then my little heart were quite undone, 
In his bedchamber to be barr'd of rest. 
No, lady, no ; my heart longs not to groan, 
But peoueey sleeps, while now it sleeps 
one. 


‘What have you urged that I cannot reprove? 
The path is smooth that leadeth on to danger: 
L hate not love, but your device in Jove, 789 
That lends embracements unto every stranger. 
You do it forincrease: O strange excuse 
When reason is the bawd to lust’s abuse ! 
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‘Call it not love, for Love to heaven is fled, 
Since sweating Lust on earth usurp’d his 
name ; 4 
Under whose’simple semblance he hath fed 
Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame ; 
Which the hot tyrant stains and soon be 


reayes, 
As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 


‘Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, 
But Lust’s etfect is tempest after sun ; af 
Love’s gentle spring doth always fresh re~— 
main, . 
Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done, 
Love surfeits not, Lust like a glutton dies ; 
Love is all truth, Lust full of forged lies. 


‘More I could tell, but more I dare not say ; 
The text is old, the orator too green. f 
Therefore, in sadness, now I willaway ; 
My face is full of shame, my heart of teen , 
Mine ears, that to your wanton talk at- 
tended, 
Do burn themselves for having so offended.” 


With this, he breaketh from the sweet em- 

brace, 81L 

Of those fair arms which bound him to her 
breast, 

And homeward through the dark laund runs 
apace ; 

Leaves‘Love upon her back deeply distress’d. 

Look, how a bright star shooteth from the 


sky 
So glides he in the night from Venus’ eye. 


Which after him she darts, as one on shore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend, 
Till the wild waves will have him seen no 
more, [tend: 
Whose ridges with the meeting clouds con- 
So did the merciless and pitchy night 821 
Fold in the object that did feed her sight. 


Whereat amazed, as one that unaware 
Hath dropp’d a precious jewel in the flood, 
Or stonish’d as night-wanderers often are, 
Their light blown out in some mistrustful 
wood, 
Even so confounded in the dark she lay, 
Having lost the fair discovery of her way. 


And now she beats her heart, whereat it 


roans, 
That all the neighbor caves, as mite, 
troubled, 8 


Make verbal repetition of her moans ; 
Passion on passion deeply is redoubled: P 
‘Ay me !’ she cries, and twenty times ‘ Woe, 
woe!’ 
And twenty echoes twenty times ery so. 


She marking them begins a wailing note 
And sings extemporally a woeful ditty ; : 
How love makes young men thrall and old 
men dote ; 
How love is wise in folly, foolish-witty : 
Fer heavy anthem still concludes in woe, 
And still the choir of echoes answer so, 840 ; 
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Her song was tedious and outwore the night, 
For loyers’ hours ave long, though seeming 


short : ; 
Tf pleased themselves, others, they think, de- 
k light - 
In such-like circumstance, with ‘such-like 
sport ; 


Their copious stories oftentimes begun 
End without audience and are never done, 


For who hath she to spend the night withal 
But idle sounds resembling parasites, 
Like shrill-tongued tapsters answering every 


cal 
Soothing the humor of fantastic wits? 850 
She says “Tis so :’ they answer all ‘’Tis 


so 
And would say after her, if she said ‘ No’ 


Lo, here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver 
breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty ; 
Who doth the world-so gloriously behold 
That epuar-fops and hills seem burnish’d 
gold, 


Venus salutes him with this fair good-mor- 
row: 


*O thou clear god, and patron of all light, 860 


From whom each lamp and shining star doth 
borrow 
The beauteous influence that makes ‘him 
._ bright, 
There lives a son that suck’d an earthly 
mother, 
May lend thee light, as thou dost lend to 
other.’ 


This said, she hasteth to a myrtle grove, 
Musing the morning is so much o’erworn, 
And yet she hears no tidings of her love ; 
She hearkens for his hounds and for his horn: 
Anon she hears them chant it lustily, 
And all in’ haste she coasteth to the cry. 870 


And as she runs, the bushes in the way 

Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her 
Taee;s*: 

Some twine about her thigh to make her 


stay : 
She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace, 
Like a mileh doe, whose swelling dugs do 


ache 
Hasting to feed her fawn hid in some brake, 


By this, she hears the hounds are at a bay ; 
Whereat she starts, like one that spies an ad- 


der 
Wreathed up in fatal folds just in his way, 
The fear whereof doth make him shake and 
shudder ; 880 
Even so the timorous yelping of the hounds 
Appals her senses and her spirit confounds, 


For now she knows it is no gentle chase, 


Se But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 
an 


Because the ery remaineth inone place, _ 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud ; 
Finding their enemy to be so curst, 
ey all strain courtesy who shall cope him 
rst. : 


This dismal cry rings sadly in her ear, 889 
Through which it enters to surprise her heart; 
Who, overcome by doubt and bloodless fear, 
With cold-pale weakness numbs each feeling 
part: 
Like soldiers, when their captain once doth 


yield, ‘ 
They basely fly and dare not stay the field. 


Thus stands she in a trembling ecstasy ; 
Till, cheering up her senses all dismay’d, 
Sh> tells them ’tis a causeless fantasy, 
And childish error, that they are afraid ; 
Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear no 
more i— 
And with that word she spied the hunted 
boar, § 


Whose frothy month, bepainted all with red, 
Like milk and blood being mingled both to- 
gether, 
A second fear through all her sinews spread, 
Which madly hurries her she knows not 
whither: 
This way she runs, and now she will no 
further, [ther. 
But back retires to rate the boar for mur- 


A thousand spleens bearher a thousand ways; 
She treads the path that she untreads again ; 
Her more than haste is inated with delays, 

Like the proceedings of a drunken brain, 910 
. Full of respects, yet nought at all respect- 


ing 
In hand With all things, nought at all effect- 
ing. 
Here kennell’d in a brake she finds a hound. 
And asks the weary caitiff for his master, 
And there another licking of his wound, 
*Gainst venom’d sores the only sovereign plas- 
ter ; 
And here she meets another sadly scowling, 
‘To whom she speaks, and he replies with 
howling. 


When he hath ceased his ill-resounding noise, 
Another flap-mouth’d mourner, black er 
i 9 


grim 
Against the welkin yolleys out his voice ; 
Another and another answer him, 
Clapping their proud tails to the ground be- 
I 


low, £0. 
Shaking theirscratch’d ears, bleeding as they 


Look, how the world’s poor people are amazed 
At apparitions, signs and prodigies, 
Whereon with fearful eyes they long have 


gazed, 
Infusing them with dreadful prephere’ ! 
So she at these sad signs draws up her 
breath 
And sighing it again, exclaims on Death. 930 


“Male 


- 


; = oe 


‘Hard-favor’d tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 
Hateful divorce of love,’—thus chides she 
Death,— 
‘Grim-grinning ghost, earth’s worm, what 
dost thou mean 
To stifle beauty and to steal his breath, 
Who when he lived, his breath and beauty 


set 
Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet ? 


‘Tfhe be dead,—O no, it cannot be, 

Seeing his beauty, thou shouldst strike at 

it :— 

O yes, it may ; thou hast no eyes to see, 

But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 940 
Thy mark is feeble age, but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim and cleaves an infant’s 

heart. 


‘Hadst thou but bid beware, then he had 


spoke, 
And, hearing him, thy power had lost’his 
power, - 
The Destinies will curse thee for this stroke ; 
They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck’st a 
flower : [fled, 
Love’s golden arrow at him should have 
And a Death’s ebon dart, to strike him 
ead, 


‘Dost thou drink tears, that thou provokest 
such weeping ? 
What may a heavy groan advantage thee? 
Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 951 
Those eyes that taught all othér eyes to see ? 
Now Nature cares not for thy mortal vigor, 
Since her best worl: is ruin’d with thy rigor.’ 


Here overcome, as one full of despair, 
She vail’d her eyelids, who, like sluices, stopt 
The crystal tide that from her two cheeks fair 


~ In the sweet channel of her bosom dropt ; 


But through the flood-gates breaks the silver 


rain, 
And with his strong course opens them 
again. 960 


O, how her eyes and tears did lend and bor- 
‘row ! 
Her eyes seen in the tears, tears in her eye ; 
Both crystals, where they view’d each other's 
sorrow, 


Sorrow that friendly sighs sought still to dry ; 


But like a stormy day, now wind, now rain, 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet 
again. 


Variable passions throng her constant woe, 
As striving who should best become her grief; 
All entertain’d, each passion labors so, 
That every present sorrow seemeth chief, 970 
But none is best: then join they all to- 
gether, 
Like many clouds consulting for foul weath- 
er. 


By er te off she hears some huntsman 
ollo ; 
Anurse’s song ne’er pleased her babe go well: 


The dire imagination she did follow 

This sound of hope doth labor to expel ; 
For now reviving joy bids her rejoice, 
And flatters her it is Adonis’ voice. 


Whereat her tears began to turn their tide, 
Being prison’d in her eye like pearls in glass ; 
Yet sometimes falls an orient drop beside, 981 
Which her cheek melts, as scorning it should 
pass, 
To wash the foul face ofthe sluttish ground, 
Who is but drunken when she seemeth 
drown’d, i” 


r 
1 


O hard-believing love, how strange it seems 
Not to believe, and yet too credulous ! 
Thy weal and woeare both of them extremes 5 
Desnair and hope makes thee ridiculous: 
The one doth flatter thee in thoughts un- 
likely, 


ye 
In likely thoughts the other kills thee quick- 
Now she unweaves the web that she hath 
wrought ; 991 
Adonis lives, and Death is not to blame ; 
It was not she that call’d him, all-to naught: 
Now she adds honors to his liateful name ; 
_ She clepes him king of graves and graye for 
kings, ; 
Imperious supreme of all mortal things, 


5 
2 
“No, no,’ quoth she, ‘sweet Death, I did but i 
i 


» 
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jest ; 
Yet pardon me I felt a kind of fear 
When as I met the boar, that bloody beast, 
Which knows no pity, but is still severe ; 1000 
Then, gentle shadow,—truth I must con- 
ess,— 
T rail’d on thee, fearing my love's decease, 


“Tis not my fault; the boar provoked my 
tongue ; c 
Be wreak’d on him, invisible commander 3; 
’Tis he, foul creature, that hath done thee 
wrong ; om 
I did but act, he’s author of thy slander : 
Grief hath two tongues, and never woman 


yet 
Could rule them both without ten women’s— 
wit.’ 
Thus hoping that Adonis is alive, 
Her rash suspect she doth extenuate; 1010 
And that his beauty may the better thrive, 
With Death she humbly doth insinuate ; 
Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs, and 
stories 
His victories, his triumplis and his glories. 


*O Jove,’ quoth she, ‘how much a fool was I 
To be of such a weak and silly mind a 
To wail his death who lives and must not die — 
Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind! 
For he being dead, with him is heaae A 

1 


slain, ; 
And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 


‘Fie, fie, fond love, thon art so full of fear 
As one with treasure laden, hemm’d thieves ; 


' Trifles, unwitnessed with eye or ear, 
Thy coward heart with false bethinking 
grieves.’ 
Even at this word she hears a merry horn, 
Whiereat she leaps that was but late forlorn. 


As falcon to the lure, away she flies ; 
The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light; 
And in her haste unfortunately spies 1029 
“The foul boar’s conquest on her fair delight ; 
. Which seen, her eyes, as murder’d with the 
view, - [drew ; 
Like stars ashamed of day, themselves with- 


Or, as the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with 


; pet, 
And there, all smother’d up, in shade doth 


sit. 
Long after fearing to creep forth again ; 
So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 
Into the deep dark cabins of her head : 


Where they resign their office and their light 

To the disposing of her troubled brain ; 1040 
Who bids them still consort with ugly night, 

And never wound the heart with looks again; 
. Who, like a king perplexed in his throne, 
By their suggestion gives a deadly groan, 


Whereat each tributary subject quakes ; 
As when the wind, imprison’d in the ground, 
Struggling for passage, earth’s foundation 
shakes, 
Which with cold terror doth men’s minds 
confound. 
This mutiny each part doth so surprise 
That from their dark beds once more leap 
her eyés ; 1050 


And, being open’d, threw unwilling light 
Upon the wide wound that the boar had 
‘ trench’d : 
Tn his soft flank ; whose wonted lily white 
With purple tears, that his wound wept, was 
; rench’d : 
No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf, or 


_ weed, 
But stole his blood and.seem’d with him to 


bleed. 


This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth ; 
Over one shoulder doth she hang her head ; 
Dumbly she passions, franticly she doteth ; 
She thinks he could not die, he is not dead : 
Her voice is stopt, her joints forget to bow ; 
Her eyes are mad that they have wept till 
now. 


Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly, 
That her sight dazzling makes the wound 
seem three ; 
And then she reprelhends her mangling eye, 
That makes more gashes where no breach 
should be : 
His face seems twain, each several limb is 
doubled ; 
For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being 
troubled, 


1158 


‘My tongue cannot express my grief for one, 
And yet,’ quoth she, ‘behold two Adons 
dead ! 1070 
My sighs are blown away, my salt tears gone, 
Mine eyes are turn’d to fire, my heart to lead: 
Heavy heart's lead, melt at mine eyes’ red 


re ! 
So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 
‘ Alas, Pept world, what treasure hast thou 
lost 
What face remains alive that’s worth the 
viewing ? 
Whose tongue is music now? what canst 
thou boast 
Of things long since, or any thing ensuing ? 
The flowers are sweet, their colors fresh and 


trim ; 
But true-sweet beauty lived and died with 
him, 1080 


* Bonnet nor veil henceforth no creature wear! 
Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you: 
Having no fair to lose, you need not fear ; 
The sun doth scorn you and the wind doth 
hiss you : 
But when Adonis lived, sun and sharp air 
farkd like two thieyes, to rob him of his. 
air ; 


‘ And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 
Under whose brim the gatdy sun would 


peep ; 
The wind would blow it off and, being gone, 
Play with his locks: then would Adonis weep; 
And straight, in pity of his tender years, 
They both would strive who first should dry 
his tears. 


‘To see his facé the lion walk’d along 
Behind some hedge, because he would not — 
fear him ; 
To recreate himself when he hath sung, 
The tiger would be tame and gently hear him; 
If he had spoke, the wolf would leave his 


prey 
And never fright the silly lamb that day. 


‘When he beheld his shadow in the brook, 
The fishes spread on it their golden gills ; 1100 
When he was by, the birds such pleasure 


00 Be 
That some would sing, some other in their 
bills 
Would bring him mulberries and ripe-red 
cherries ; 
He fed them with his sight, they him with 
berries. 


‘But this foul, grim, and urchin-snouted 
Yr, 


boa: 
Whose downward éye still looketh fora grave, 


Ne’er saw the beauteous livery that he wore; 


Witness the entertainment that he gave : 

Tf he did see his face, why. then I know 
He thought to kiss him, and hath kill’d him 
80, 111@ 


73 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


©*Tis true, ‘tis true ; thus was Adonis slain: 

He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear, 

Who did not whet his teeth at him again, 

But by a kiss thought to persuade him there ; 
And nuzzling in his flank, the loving swine 
Sheathed unaware the tuskin his soft groin. 


‘Had I been tooth’d like him, I must confess, 
With kissing him I should have kill’d him 


first ; 
But he is dead, and never didhe bless 1119 
My youth with his ; the more am I.accurst.’ 
With this, she falleth in the place she stood, 
And stains her face with his congealed blood. 


She looks upon his lips, and they are pale ; 

She takes him by the hand, and that is cold ; 
_ She whispers in his ears a heavy tale, _ 

As if they heard the woeful words she told ; 
She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes, 
BAe, lo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkness 

es 5 


Two glasses, where herself herself beheld 

A thousand times, and now no more reflect ; 

Their virtue lost, wherein they late excell’d, 

And every beauty robb’d of his effect : 
‘Wonder of time,’ quoth she, ‘this is my 


spite, 
_ That, thou being dead, the day should yet 
; be light. 


_* Since thou art dead, lo, here I prophesy : 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend : 
Tt shall be waited on with jealousy, 
Find sweet beginning, but unsavory end, 
_Ne’er settled equally, but high or low, 
That all love’s pleasure shall not match his 
woe. 1140 


*Tt shall be fickle, false and full of fraud, 
Bid and be blasted in a breathing-while ; 
The bottom poison, and the top o’erstraw’d 
With sweets that shall the truest sight beguile: 
The strongest body shall it make most weak, 
Strike the wise dumb and teach the fol to 
speak, 


*Tt shall be sparing and too full of riot, 
Toihinz decrenit age to tread the measures ; 
The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet, 
Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with 
: __ treasures ; 1150 
Tt shall be raging-mad and silly-mild, 
Make the young old, the old becomea child. 


*Tt shall suspect where is no cause of fear ; 

Tt shall not fear where it should most mistrust; 
It shall be merciful and too severe, 

And most deceiving when it seems most just ; 


Perverse it shall be where it shows most +* 


toward, 
Put fear to valor, courage to the coward. 


‘It shall be cause of war and dire events, 

And set dissension ’twixt the son and sire; 1160 

Subject and servile to all discontents, 

As dry combustious matter is to fire : ‘ 
Sith in his prime Death doth my love de- 


stroy, 
They that love best their loves shall not 
enjoy.’ 


By this, the boy that by her side lay kill’d 

Was melted like a vapor from*her sight, 

And in his blood that on the ground lay spill’d, 

A ony flower sprung up, chequer’d with 
white ; 

F Resembling well his pale cheeks and the 


00! 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness 
stood. 


She bows her head, the new-sprung flower to 
smell, 1171 
Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath, 
And says, within her bosom it shall dwell, 
Since he himself is reft from her by death : 
She crops the stalk, and in the breach ap- 
pears 
Green dropping sap, which she compares to 
tears. 


‘Poor flower,’ quoth she, ‘this was thy father’s 
guise— - 
Sweet issue ofa more sweet-smelling sire— 
For every little grief to wet his eyes : 
To grow unto hiniself was his desire, 1180 
And so ’tis thine ; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breast as in his blood. 


‘ Here was thy father’s bed, here in my breast; 


Thou art the next of blood, and ’tis thy right: 


Lo, in this hollow cradle take thy rest. 
My bie tee heart shall rock thee day and 
night : 
There shall not be one minute in an hour 
Wherein I willnot kiss my sweet love’s flow- 
er. : 


Thus weary of the world, away she hies, 1189 
And oo her silver doves ; by whose swift 
ail 


Their palettes mounted through the empty 
skies 
In her light chariot quickly is convey’d ; 
Holding their course to Paphos, where their 
queen 
Means to immure herself and not be seen, 


LUCRECE. 


(WRITTEN ABOUT 1593-4.) 


——>——_ 


INTRODUCTION. 


Lucrece was entered in the Stationers’ register May 9, 1594, and was published the same year, 
Like the Venus and Adonis, it is dedicated to the Earl of Southampton, having been perhaps the 
“ srayer labor” promised in the dedication of that. poem. The two poems resemble each other in 
Several respects, especially in the detailed description style, which draws out at length the par- 
ticulars of a-scene, an incident, or an emotion. The poem of later date, however, exhibits far less 
gemnaieniy than does the “ first heire’’ of Shakespeare’s invention. Part of this may be due to the 
fact that the subject is deeper and more passionate : instead of the enamored Venus we have here 
the pure and noble Lucretia ; instead of the boy Adonis, the powerful figure of the evil Tarquin. 
Imuerece was highly admired by Shakespeare’s contemporaries, and was several times republished, 
though less often than the Venus, The story of Lucretia is told by Livy and Ovid, and was versified 
by Gower, and again related in Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure, 1567. 


TO THE 
RIGHT HONORABLE HENRY WRIOTHESLY, y 


EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND BARON OF TICHFIELD. 


Tue love I dedicate to your lordship is without end; whereof this pemprley, without beginning, is 
but a superfluous moiety. The warrant I have of your honorable disposition, not the worth of my 
untutored lines, makes it assured of acceptance. hat I have done is yours ; what I have to do is 
yours; being part in all I have, devoted yours. Were my worth greater, my duty would show 
greater; meantime, asit is, it is bound to your lordship, to whom I wish long life, still lengthened 
with all happiness. 

Your lordship’s in all duty, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Lucius TARQuINItS, for his excessive pride surnamed Superbus, after he had caused his own 
father-in-law Servius Tullius to be cruelly murdered, and, contrary to the Roman laws and customs, 
not requiring or staying for the people’s suffrages, had possessed himself of the kingdom, went, 
accompanied with his sons and other noblemer. of Rome, to besiege Ardea, During which siege the 
principal meri of the army meeting one evening at the tent of Sextus Tarquinius, the king’s son, in 
their (liscourses after supper every one commended the virtues of his own wife: among whoni Col- 
Jatinus extolled the incomparable chastity of his wife Lucretia. In that pleasant humor they all 
posted to Rome; and intending, by their secret and sudden arrival, to make trial of that which every 
one had before avouched, only Collatinus finds his wife, though it were late in the night, spinning 
amongst her maids: the other ladies were all found cee and revelling, or in several disports. 
; 0 a the noblemen yielded Collatinus the victory, and his wife the fame. At that time Sextus 
Tarquinius being inflamed with Lucrece’ beauty, yet smothering his passions for the present, de- 
parted with the rest back to the camp ; from whence he shortly after privily withdrew himself, and 
was, according to his estate, royally entertained and lodged by Lucrece at Collatium, The same 
night he treacherously stealeth line her chamber, violently ravished her, and early in the morning 
speedeth away. Lucrece, in this lamentable plight, hastily dispatcheth messengers, one to Rome for 
her father, another to the camp for Collatine. They eame, the one accompanied with Junius Brutus, 
.the other with Publius Valerius; and finding Lucrece attired in mourning habit, demanded the 
cause of her sorrow. She, first taking an oath of them for her revenge, revealed the actor, and 
whole manner of his dealing, and withal suddenly stabbed herself. ch done, with one consent 
they all yowed to root out the whole hated family of the Tarquins ; and bearing the dead body to 
Rome, Brutus acquainted the people with the doer and manner of the vile deed, with a bitter in- 
veetive against the tyranny of the king : wherewith the people were so moved, that with one consent 
anda pee pecleuation the Tarquins were all exiled, and the state government changed from 
to consuls. 
\ (1155) 


From the besieged Ardea all in post, 

Borne by the trustless wings of false desire, 

Lust-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman host, 

And to Collatium bears the lightless fire 

Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire 
And girdle with embracing flames the waist 
Of Collatine’s fair love, Lucrece the chaste 


Haply that name of ‘ chaste’ unhappily set 
This bateless edge on his keen appetite ; 
When Collatine unwisely did not let 10 
To praise the clear unmatched red and white 
Which triumphi’d in that sky of his delight, 
_ Where mortal stars, as bright as heaven’s 
beauties, 
With pure aspects did him peculiar duties. 


For he the night before, in Tarquin’s tent, 

Unlock’d the treasure of his happy state ; 

What prccioss wealth the heavens had him 

ent 
In the possession of his beauteous mate ; 
Reckoning his fortune at such high-proud 
rate, 19 

That kings might be espoused to more fame, 
But king nor peer to such a peerless dame, 


O happiness enjoy’d but of a few ! 

And, if possess’d, as soon decay’d and done 

As is the morning’s silver-melting dew 

Against the golden splendor of the sun ! 

An expired date, cancell’d ere well begun : 
Honor and beauty, in the owner’s arms, 

. Are weakly fortress’d from a world of 

harms. 


Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 
The eyes of men without an orator ; 30 
What needeth then apologies be made, 
To set forth that which is so singular ? 
Or why is Collatine the publisher 
Of that rich jewel he should keep unknown 
From thievish ears, because it is his own ? 


Perchance his boast of Lucrece’ sovereignty 
Suggested this proud issue of a king ; 
For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be : 
Perchance that envy of so rich a thing, 
* Braving compare, disdainfully did sting 40 
His high-pitch’d thoughts, that meaner men 
should vaunt 
That golden hap which their superiors want. 


But some untimely thought did instigate 

His all-too-timeless speed, if none of those : 

His honor, his affairs, his friends, his state, 

Neglected all, with swift intent he goes 

To quench the coal which in his liver glows. 
O rash false heat, wrapp’d in repentant cold, 
Thy nes spring still blasts, and ne’er grows 

old ! 


When at Collatium this false lord arrived, 50 


_ Well was he welcomed by the Roman dame, 


Within whose face beauty and virtue strived 
Petich ot them both should underprop her 
CH 
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When virtue bragg’d, beauty would blush for 
shame ; 
When beauty boasted blushes, in despite 
pra would stain that o’er with silver 
white. . bas 


But beauty, in that white intituled, : 
From Moe doyes doth challenge that fair 
field : : 
Then virtue claims from beauty beauty’s red, 
Which virtue gave the golden age to gild_ 60 _ 
Their silver cheeks, and call’d it then their — 
shield ; * 
Teaching them thus to use it in the fight, 
When shame assail’d, the red should fence ~ 
the white. 


This heraldry in Lucrece’ face was seen, | 

Argued by beauty’s red and yirtue’s white 

Of either’s color was the other queen, 

Proving from world’s minority their right: 

Yet their ambition makes them still to fight ; _ 
The sovereignty of either being so great, 
That oft they interchange each other’s seat, 


Their silent war of lilies and of roses, = 71 
Which Tarquin view’d in her fair face’s field, 
Th their pure ranks his traitor eye encloses ; 2 
Where, lest between them both it should be — 
kill’, ce 

The coward captive vanquished doth yield 
To those two armies that would let him go, 
Rather than triumph in so false a foe. \ 


Now thinks he that her husband’s shallow — 
tongue,— 

The niggard prodigal that praised her so,— : 

In that high task hath done her beauty wrong, 

Which far exceeds his barren skill to show : 

Therefore that praise which Collatine doth owe 
Enchanted Tarquin answers with surmise, 
In silent wonder of still-gazing eyes. 


This earthly saint, adored by this devil, 
Little suspecteth the false worshipper ; 
For mae thoughts do seldom dream on — 
evil ; ; 
Birds never limed no secret bushes fear : 
So guiltless she securely gives good cheer 
And reverend welcome to her princely guest, 
Whose inward ill no outward harm ex- — 
press’d : . 91 a 


For that he color’d with his high estate, 

Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty ; 

That nothing in him seem’d inordinate, 

Save something too much wonder of his eye, 

Which, haying all, all could not satisfy ; 
But, poorly rich, so wanteth in his store, 
That, cloy’d with much, he pineth still for — 

more, 4 


But she, that never coped with stranger eyes, 
Could pick no meaning from their parling 
looks, 100 
Nor read the subtle-shining secrecies 
Writ in the glassy margents of such books ¢ 
She ES no unknown baits, nor fear’d 
ooks 5 , 
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Nor could.she moralize his wanton sight, 
More than his eyes were open’d to the light. 


He stories to her ears her husband’s fame, 
_  _-Won in the fields of fruitful Italy ; 
~~ And decks with praises Collatine’s high name, 
Made glorious by his manly chivalry 
With bruised arms and wreaths of victory : 
Her joy with heaved-up hand she doth ex- 
press, 111 
And, wordless, so greets heaven for his suc- 
cess. 


_ Far from the purpose of his coming hither, 
He makes excuses for his being there : 
No cloudy show of stormy blustering weather 
Doth yet in his fair welkin ouce appear ; 

‘ Till sable Night, mother of Dread and Fear, 

. Upon the world dim darkness doth display, 

And in her vaulty prison stows the Day. 


For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, 120 
Intending weariness with heavy spright ; 
For, after supper, long he questioned 
: With modest Lucrece, and wore out the night: 
= Now eaden slumber with life’s strength doth 
. ght ; 

; And every one to rest. themselves betike, 
< Saye thieves, and cares, and troubled minds, 
i that wake, 


"s ‘As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 
Thesundry dangers of his will’s obtaining ; 
5 Yet ever to obtain his will resolving, 
1 Though weak-built hopes persuade him to ab- 
staining : 130 
Despair to gain,doth traffic oft for gaining ; 
And when great treasure is the meed pro- 


_ posed, 
Though. death be adjunct, there’s no death 
supposed, 


Those that much coyet are with gain so fond, 
For what they have not, that which they pos- 


sess. 
They. Batter and unloose it from their bond, 
And so, by hoping more, they have but less ; 
Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 
Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain, 
That they prove bankrupt in this poor-rich 
gain, 140 


The aim of all is but to nurse the life 
. With honor, wealth, and ease, in waning age; 
And in this aim there is such thwarting strife, 
That one for all, or all for one we gage ; 
As life for honor in fell battle’s rage ; 
Honor for wealth ; and oft that wealth doth 


cost 
The death of all, and all together lost. 


___ $o that in venturing ill we leave to be 

The things we are for that which we expect ; 

And this ambitious foul infirmity, 150 
~ In having much, torments us with defect 

_ Of that we have: so then we do neglect 

__- The thing we have ; and, all for want of wit, 

A. Make something nothing by augmenting it. 

ae 


To cipher me how fondly I did dote ; 


Such hazard now must doting Tarquin make, 

Pawning his honor to obtain his lust ; 

And for himself himself he must forsake : 

Then where is truth, if there be no self-trust? 

When shall he think to find a stranger just, 
When he himself himself confounds, betrays 
To slanderous tongues and wretched hateful 

days? 161 


Now stole upon the time the dead of night, 
When heavy sleep had closed up mortal eyes: 
No comfortable star did lend his light, 
No noise but owls’ and wolves’ death-boding 
cries ; 
Now serves the season that they may surprise 
The silly lambs: pure thoughts are dead 
and still, 
While lust and murder wake to stain and 


Jail. 


And now this lustful lord leap’d from his béd, 
Throwing his mantle rudely o’er his arm ; 170 
Is madly toss’d between desire and dread ; 
Th’ one sweetly flatters, th’ other feareth harm; ~ 
But honest fear, bewitch’d with lust’s foul 
charm, 
Doth too too oft betake him to retire, 
Beaten away by brain-sick rude desire, 


His falchion on a flint he softly smiteth, _ 

That from the cold stone sparks of fire do fly; 

Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth, 

Which must be lode-star to his lustful eye ; 

And to the flame thus speaks advisedly, 180 
* As from this cold flint I enforced this fire, 
So Lucrece must I force to my desire.’ 


Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 


' The dangers of his loathsome enterprise, 


And in his inward mind he doth debate 
What following sorrow may on this arise : 
Then looking scornfully, he doth despise 
His naked armor of still-slaughter’d lust, 
And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust + 


‘Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her whose light excelleth thine : 191 
And die, unhallow’d thoughts, before you blot 
With your uncleanness that which is divine ; 
Offer pure incense to so pure a shrine: 

Let fair humanity abhor the deed 

That spots and stains loye’s modest snow- 

white weed. 


‘O shame to knighthood and to shining arms ! 
O foul dishonor to my household’s grave ! 
O impious act, including all foul harms! 
A martial man to be soft fancy’s slave! 200 
True valor stilla true respect should have ; 
Then my digression is so vile, so base, 
That it will live engraven in my face. | 


‘Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive, 
And be an eye-sore in my golden coat ; 
Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive, 
That my posterity, shamed with the note 
Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no sin’ 
To wish that I their father had not bin, 210 
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‘What win I, if I gain the thing I seek? 

A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 

Who buys a minute’s mirth to wail a week ? 

Or sells eternity to get a toy ? 

For one sweet grape who will the vine destroy ? 
Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown, 
mous we the sceptre straight be stvucken 

own : 


“If Collatinus dream of my intent, 

Wil he not wake, and in a desperate rage 

Post hither, this vile purpose to prevent ? 220 

This siege that hath engirt his marriage, 

This blur to youth, this sorrow to the sage, 
This dying virtue, this surviving shame, 
Whose crime will bear an ever-during blame ? 


‘O, what excuse can my invention make, 
When thou shalt charge me with so black a 


ee 

Will not my tongue be mute, my frail joints 
shake, 

Mine eyes forego their light, my false heart 
bleed ? 

The guilt being great, the fear doth still ex- 
ceed ; 229 


And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly, 
But coward-like with trembling terror die. 


‘Had Collatinus kill’d my son or sire, 
Or lain in ambush to betray my life, 
Or were he not my dear friend, this desire 
Might have excuse to work upon his wife, 
As in revenge or quittal of such strife : 
But as he is my kinsman, my dear friend, 
The shame and fault finds no excuse nor end. 


‘Shameful it is ; ay, if the fact be known : 
Hateful itis ; there is no hate in loving: 240 
T’ll beg her love ; but she is not her own : 
The worst is but denial and reproving : 
co la is strong, past reason’s weak removing. 
o fears a sentence or an old man’s saw 
Shail by a painted cloth be kept in awe. 


Thus, graceless, holds he disputation 

”T ween frozen conscience and hot-burning will, 

And with good thoughts makes dispensation, 

Urging the worser sense for vantage still ; 

Which in a moment doth confound and kill 250 
All pure effects, and doth so far proceed, 
That what is vile shows like a virtuous deed. 


Quoth he, ‘She took me kindly by the hand, 

And gazed for tidings in my eager eyes, 

Fearing some hard news from the warlike band, 

Where her beloved Collatinus lies. 

0, how her fear did make her color rise! 
First red as roses that on lawn we lay, 
Then white as lawn, the roses took away. 


And how her hand, in my hand being lock’d, 
Forced it to tremble with her loyal fear! 261 
Which struck her sad, and then it faster rock’d 
Until her husband's welfare she did hear ; 
Whereat she smiled with so sweet a cheer, 
That had Narcissus seen her as she stood, 
Self-love had never drown’d him in the flood. 


‘Why hunt I ther for color or excuses ? 
All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth ; 
Poor wretches have remorse in poor abuses ; 
Love thrives not in the heart that shadows 
dreadeth : 
Affection is my caplaiu, and he jeadeth ; 
And when his gaudy banner is display’d, 
The coward fights and will not be dismay’d 


‘ Then, childish fear, avaunt ! debating, die! 
Respect and reason, wait on wrinkled age ! 
My heart shall never countermand mine eye 4 
Sad pause and deep regard beseem the sage ; 
My part is youth, and beats these from the 
stage : 
Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize ; 
Then who fears sinking where such treasure 
lies ?’ : 280 


As corn o’ergrown by weeds, so heedful fear Y 
Ts almost choked by unresisted lust. ~< 
Away he steals with open listening ear, z 
Full of foul hope and full of fond mistrust ; : 
Both which, as servitors to the unjust, m 
So cross him with their opposite persuasion, r 
That now he vows a league, and now inva- 
sion, ~ 


Within his thought her heavenly image sits, 

And in the self-same seat sits Collatine : 

That eye which looks on her confounds his 
i 290 


wits ; 
That eye which him beholds, as more divine, 
Unto a view so false will not incline ; 
But with a pure appeal seeks to the heart, 
Which once corrupted takes the worser part: 


And therein heartens up his servile powers, 
Who, flatter’d by their leader’s jocund show, 
Stuff up his lust, as minutes fill up hours ; 


And as their captain, so their pes doth grow, 
Paying more slavish tribute than they owe. 
itd reprobate desire thus madly led, 300 


e Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece’ bed. 


The locks between her chamber and his will, 
Each one by him enforced, retires his ward ; 
But, as they open, they all rate his ill, s 
Which drives the creeping thief to some regard: 
The pete grates the door to have him 
eard 3 
Night-wandering weasels shriek to see him 


there ; 
They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear, 


As each unwilling portal yields him way, 309 
Through little vents and crannies of the place 
The wind wars with his torch to make him 


Y: 

And bow: the gmoke of it tata Us face, 

Extinguishing his conduct in this case ; 3 
But his hot heart, which fond desire doth 


scorch, 

Puffs forth another wind that fires the torch: 
And being lighted, by the light he spies 4 
Lucretia’s glove, wherein her needle sticks + 
He takes it from the rushes where it } 

And griping it, the needle his finger 


’ 


+ 


4 
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As oe abet say ‘This glove to wanton | Rolling his greedy eyeballs in his head : 
ce 


‘ 320 

Ts not inured ; return again in haste; 

Thou see’st our mistress’ ornaments are 
chaste.’ 


But a these poor forbiddings could not stay 
him 5 

He in the worst sense construes their denial : 

The doors, the wind, the glove, that did delay 


him, 

He takes for accidental ritag i of trial ; 

Or as those bars which stop the hourly dial, 
Who with a lingering sin his course doth let, 
Till every minute pays the hour his debt. 


- So, so,’ quoth he, ‘these lets attend the time, 
Like little frosts that sometime threat the 
i 3381 


spring, ss 
To add a more rejoicing to the prime, 
And give the sneaped birds more cause to sing. 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing ; 
Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, 
shelves and sands, 
The merchant fears, ere rich at home he 
lands.’ 


Now is he come unto the chamber-door, 
That shuts him from the heaven of his thought, 
Which with a yielding latch, and with no more, 
Hath barr’d him from the blessed thing he 
sought. 340 

So from himself impiety hath wrought, 

That for his prey to pray he doth begin, 

As if the heavens should countenance his sin, 


But in the midst of his unfruitful prayer, 
Having solicited th’ eternal power ne 
That his foul thoughts might compass his fair 


fair, 
And they would stand auspicious to the hour, 
Even there he starts: quoth he, ‘I must de- 
flower : 
The powers to whom I pray abhor this fact, 
How can they then assist me in the act ? 350 


‘Then Love and Fortune be my gods, my 


guide ! . 
My will is back’d with resolution 
Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be 


tried 
The blackest sin is clear’d with absolution ; 
Against love’s fire fear’s frost hath dissolution, 
e eye of heaven is out, and misty night 
Covers the shame that follows sweet delight.’ 


This said, his guilty hand pluck’d up the latch, 
And with his knee the door he opens wide. _ 
The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl will 
catch : _ , 360 
Thus treason works ere traitors be espied. 
Who sees the lurking serpent steps aside ; 
But she, sound sleeping, fearing no such 


Sy 
Lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 


Into the chamber wickedly he stall 
And gazeth on her yet unstained bed. 
The curtains being close, about he walks, 


By their high treason is his heart misled ; 
Which gives the watch-word to his hand 


full soon 370. 
To draw the cloud that hides the silver 
moon, 


Look, as the fair and fiery-pointed sun, 
Rushing es forth a cloud, bereayes our 
sight ; 
Even so, the curtain drawn, his eyes begun 
To wink, being blinded with a greater light : 
Whether it is that she reflects so bright, 
That dazzleth them, or else some shame 
supposed ; : 
But blind they are, and keep themselves en- 
closed. 


O, had they in that darksome prison died 1 
Then had they seen ‘the period of their ill ; 
Then Collatine again, by Lucrece’ side, 384 
In his clear bed might have reposed still : 
But band must ope, this blessed league tq 
Rill ; 
And holy-thoughted Lucrece to their sight 
Must ee joy, her life, her world’s de- 
ight, 


Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies under, 

Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss ; 3 

Who, therefore angry, seems to part in 

sunder, 

Swelling on either side to want his bliss; 389 

Between whose hills her head entombed is : 
Where, like a virtuous monument, she lies, © 
To be admired of lewd unhallow’d eyes, 


Without the bed her other fair hand was, 
On the green coverlet ; whose perfect white 
Show’d like an April daisy on the grass, 
With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 
Her eyes like marigolds, had sheathed their 
ight, 
And canopied in darkness sweetly lay, 
Till they might open to adorn the day. 


Her hair, like golden threads, play’d with her — 
breath ; 400 
O modest wantons ! wanton modesty ! 
Showing life’s triumph in the map of death, 
And death’s dim look in life’s mortality : 
Each in her sleep themselves so beautify, 
As if between them twain there were ne 


strife, 
But that life lived in death, and death in 
life. 


Her Laren like ivory globes circled with 
ue : 
A pair of maiden worlds unconquered, 


Save of their lord no bearing yoke they knew, 


And him by oath they truly honored. 410. 
These worlds in Tarquin new ambition bred ; 
Who, like a foul usurper, went about 
From this fair throne to heave the owner 
out, 


What could he see but mightily he noted ? 
What did he note but strongly he desired ? 


4 


What he Leheld, on that he firmly doted, 
And in his will his wilful eye he tired. 
With more than admiration he admired 

Her azure veins, her alabaster skin, 

Her coral lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. 
As the grim lion fawneth o’erhisprey, 421 
Sharp hunger by the conquest satistied, 

So o’er this sleeping soul doth tips ie stay, 
? 


His rage of lust by gazing qualifie 


Slack’d, not suppress’d ; for standing by her 


side 
His eye, Which late this mutiny restrains, 
_ Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins: 


And they, like straggling slaves for pillage 
ighting, 
Obdurate vassals fell exploits effecting, 
In bloody death and ravishment delighting, 
Nor children’s tears nor mothers’ groans ee 
i 1 


: specting, 
Swell in their pride, the onset still expecting : 


Anon his beating heart, alarum striking, 
Gives the hot charge and bids them do their 
liking. 
His drumming heart cheers up his burning 


ye, 
His eye commends the leading to his hand ; 
His hand, as proud of such a dignity, 
Smoking with pride, march’d on to make his 
stand 
On her bare breast, the heart of all her land ; 
Whose ranks of blue veins, as his hand oe 


scale, 
Left their round turrets destitute and pale. 


They, mustering to the quiet cabinet 

Where their dear governess and lady lies, 

Do tell her she is dreadf ully beset, 

And fright her with confusion of their cries : 
Bhe, much amazed, breaks ope her lock’d-up 


. eyes, 

Who, peeping forth this tumult to behold, 

Are ee flaming torch dimm’d and con- 
troll’d. 


Imagine her as one in dead of night 
From forth dull sleep by dreadful fancy 


waking, 450 
That thinks she hath beheld some ghastly 
sprite, 


Whose grim aspect sets every joint a-shaking; 
What terror ’tis ! but she, in worser taking. 
From sleep disturbed, heedfully doth view 
The sight which makes supposed terror 
true. 


Wrapp’d and confounded in a thousand fears, 
Like to a new-kill’d bird she trembling lies ; 
She dares not look ; yet, winking, there ap- 
pears 
Quick-shifting antics, ugly in her eyes : 
Such shadows are the weak brain’s forgeries ; 
Who. angry that the eyes fly from Ht 


ights, 
In darkness daunts them with more dread- 
fal sights, 
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His hand, that yet remains upon her breast,— 
Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wall !— 
May feel her heart—poor citizen !—distress’d, 
Wounding itself to death, rise up and fall, 
Beating her bulk, that his hand shakes withal. 
This moves in him more rage and lesser 


pity, 
To make the breach and enter this sweet 
city. 
First, like a trumpet, doth his tongue begin 
To sound a parley to his heartless foe; 471 
Who o’er the white ‘sheet peers her whiter 


chin, 
The reason of this rash alarm to know, 
Which he by dumb demeanor seeks to show 3 
But she with vehement prayers urgeth still 
Under what color he commits this ill. 


Thus he replies ; ‘The color in thy face, 
That even for anger makes the lily pale, 
And the red rose blush at her own disgrace, 
Shall plead for me and tell my loving tale ; 480 
Under that color am I come to scale 

Thy never-conquer’d fort: the fault is 

thine, ' 
For those thine eyes betray thee unto mine. 


| ‘Thus I forestall thee, if thou mean to chide: 


Thy beduty hath ensnared thee to this night, 
Where thou with patience must my will abide; 
My va pe marks thee for my earth’s de- 
ight, 
Which I to conquer sought with all my might; 
But as reproof and reason beat it d 
By thy bright beauty was it newly bred. 490. 


‘1 see what crosses my attempt will bring ; 
1 know what thorns the growing rose de- 
fends ; 

lthink the honey guarded with a sting ; 

All this beforehand counsel comprelends : 

But will is deaf and hears no heedful friends ; 
Only he hath an eye to gaze on pee 
ait dotes on what he looks, ’gainst law or 

uty. 


‘T have debated, even in my soul, 
What wrong, what shame, what sorrow I shall 
reed ; 

But nothing can affection’s course control, 500 

Or stop the headlong fury of his speed. 

I know repentant tears ensue the deed, 
Reproach, disdain, and deadly enmity ; 
Yet strive I to embrace mine infamy. 


This said, he shakes aloft his Roman blade, 
Which, like a falcon towering in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wings’ shade, 
be a crooked beak threats if he mount he 
jes: 
So under his insulting falchion lies 
Harmless Lucretia, marking what he fells 
With trembling fear, as fowl! hear falcon’s 
bells, Bil 


§ ee, quoth he, ‘this night I must enjoy 
thee : ; 
If thou deny, then force must work my way, 


Se ee 
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. For in thy bed I purpose to destroy thee : 


That done, some worthless slave of thine I'll 


sla: . 
To kill fhe honor with thy life’s decay ; 
_ And in thy dead arms do! mean to place 


him 
Swearing I slew him, seeing thee embrace 


*So thy surviving husband shall remain 
The scornful mark of every open eye ; 520 
Thy kinsmen hang their heads at this disdain, 
Thy issue blurr’d with nameless bastardy : 
And thou, the author of their obloquy, 
Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhymes, 
And sung by children in succeeding times. 


* But if thou yield, I rest thy secret friend : 

The fault unknown is as a thought unacted ; 

A little harm done to a great good end 

For lawful policy remains enacted. © 

The poisonous simple sometimes is compacted 
In a pure compound ; being so applied, 531 
His venom in effect is purified. 


‘Then, for thy husband and thy children’s 
sake , 

Tender my suit : bequeath notto their lot 

The shame that from them no device can take, 

The blemish that will never be forgot ; 

Worse than a slavish wipe or birth-hour’s 
blot: 


For marks descried in men’s nativity 
Are nature’s faults, not their own infamy.’ 


Here with a cockatrice’ dead-killing eye 540 
He rouseth up himself and makes a pause ; 
While she, the poteye of pure piety, 
Like a white hind under the gripe’s sharp 
claws, 
Pleads, in a wilderness where are no laws, 
To the rough beast that knows no gentle 


right, 
Nor aught obeys but his foul appetite. 
But when a black-faced cloud the world doth 


ai 
In his dim mist the aspiring mountains hiding, 
From earth’s dark womb some gentle gust 


doth get, 
Which blows these pitchy vapors from their 
bidding. 550 


Hindering their present fall by this dividing ; 
So his unhallow’d haste her words delays, 
And moody Pluto winks while Orpheus 

plays. 
Yet, foul night-waking cat, he doth but dally, 
While in ald hold-fast foot the weak mouse 
m sig 
Her sad behavior feeds his vulture folly, 
Aswallowing gulf that even in plenty want- 


eth : 
His ear her prayers admits, but his heart 
; granteth 


No penetrable entrance to her plaining : 
Tears harden lust, though marble wear with 
raining, 560 


Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fix’d 
In the remorseless wrinkles of his face ; 
Her modest eloquence with sighs is mix’d, 
Which to her oratory adds more grace, 
She puts the period often from his place ; 
And midst the sentence. so her accent 
breaks, 
That twice she doth begin ere once she 
speaks, 


She conjures him by high almighty Jove, 
By knighthood, gentry, and sweet friendship’s 
oath 
By her untimely tears, her husband's love, 570. 
By holy human Jaw, and common troth, 
By heaven and earth, and all the power of 
both, 
That to his borrow’d bed he make retire, 
And stoop to honor, not to foul desire. 


Quoth she, ‘ Reward not hospitality 
With such black payment as thou hast pre+ 
tended ; 

Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee; 

Mar not the thing that cannot be amended ; 

End thy ill aim before thy shoot be ended ; 
He is no woodman that doth bend his bow 
To strike a poor unseasonable doe. 581 


‘My husband is thy friend ; for his sake spare 
me: : 
Thyself art mighty ; for thine own sake leave 


me? 
Myself a weakling ; do not then ensnare me: 
Thou look’st not like deceit ; do not deceive 


me, 
My sighs, like whirlwinds, labor hence to 
heave thee : 
If ever man were moved with weman’s 
moans, 
Be moved with my tears, my sighs, my 
groans : 


* All which together, like a troubled ocean, 
Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threatening heart. 
To soften it with their continual motion ; ood 
For stones dissolved to water do convert. 
O, if no harder than a stone thou art, 
Melt at my tears, and be compassionate | 
Soft pity enters at an iron gate. 


‘In Tarquin’s likeness I did entertain thee: 

Hast thou put on his shape to do him shame ? 

To all the host of heaven I complain me, 

Thon wrong’st his honor, wound’ st his princely 
name. 

Thou art not what thou seem’st ; and if re 


same, 
Thou seem’st not what thou art, a god, a 


king ; 
For kings like gods should govern every 
thing. 
‘How will thy shame be seeded in thine age, 
When thus thy vices bud before thy spring ! 
If in thy hope thou darest do such outrage, 
What Bs thou not when once thou art & 
king 


O. be remember’@, no outrageous thing 
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From vassal actors can be wiped away ; 
Then kings’ misdeeds cannot be hid in clay. 


‘This deed will make thee only loved for 
> fear 5 610 
But happy monarchs still are fear’d for love : 
With foul offenders thou perforce must bear, 
When they in thee the like offences prove: 
Tf but for fear of this, thy will remove ; 
For princes are the glass, the school, the 
book, 
isa nee: eyes do learn, do read, do 
ook. : 


* And wilt thou be the school where Lust shall 
learn ? 
Must he in thee read lectures of such shame ? 
Wilt thou be glass wherein it shall discern 
Authority for sin, warrant for blame, 620 
To pavilege dishonor in thy name ? 
Thou bacx’st reproach against long-living 


lau 
And makest fair reputation but a bawd. 


‘Hast ae command ? by him that gave it 
thee, 

From a pure heart command thy rebel will : 

Draw not thy sword to guard iniquity, 

For it was lent thee all that brood to kill. 

oy princely office how canst thou fulfil, 

- When, pattern’d by thy fault, foul sin may 


say. 
He learn’d to sin, and thou didst teach the 
way ? 630 


* Think but how vile a spectacle it were, 
To view thy present trespass in another. 
Men’s faults do seldom to themselves appear ; 
Their own transgressions partially they. 
smother: 
This guilt would seem death-worthy in thy 
brother, 
O, how are they wrapp’d in with infamies 
That from their own misdeeds askance their 
eyes ! 


“To thee, to thee, my heaved-up hands ap- 


peal, 
Not to seducing lust, thy rash relier ; 
I sue for exiled majesty’s repeal ; 640 
Let him return, and flattering thoughts retire: 
His true respect will prison false desire, 
And wipe the dim mist from thy doting 


eyne, 
That thou shalt see thy state and pity mine.’ 


* Have doue,’ quoth he: ‘ my uncontrolled tide 

Turns not, but swells the higher by this let. 

Small pute are soon blown out, hugh fires 
i 


abide, 
And with the wind in greater fury fret : 
The petty streams that pay a daily debt 
To their salt sovereign, with their frosh 
falls’ haste €50 
Add to his flow, but alter not his taste.’ 
‘Thou art,’ quoth she, ‘a sea, a sovereign 


king : 
And, lo, there falls into thy boundless flood 
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Black lust, dishonor, shame, misgoverning; 

Who seek to stain the ocean of thy blood. eo 

If all these pretty ills shall change thy good, or 
Thy sea within a puddle’s womb is hea: : 
And not the puddle in thy sea dispersed. “ 


| ‘So shall these slaves be king, and thou their 


slave 5 " 
Thou nobly base, they basely dignified; 660 
Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler ~ 


grave: : 
Thon loathed in their shame, they in thy “a 


pride: 
The lesser thing should not the greater hide ; . 
The cedar stoops not to the base shrub’s 


‘oot 
But low shrubs wither at the cedar’s root. 


‘So let thy thoughts, low vassals to thy 
state’ — 

*No more,’ quoth he ; ‘by heaven, I will not 
hear thee: ' 

Yield to my love ; if not, enforced hate, 

Instead of love’s coy touch, shall rudely ee 


thee ; 
‘That done, despitefully T mean to bear thee 
Unto the base bed of some rascal groom, 
To be thy partner in this sharaeful doom.” 


This said, he sets his foot upon the light, 
Yor light and lust are deadly enemies: 
Shame folded up in blind conéealing night, 
When most unseen, then most doth tyrannize, 
The ies hath seized his prey, the poor lamb — 
cries ; . 
Till with her own white fleece’ her yoice 
controll’d 
Entombs her outery in her lips’ sweet fold : 


For with the nightly linen that she wears 680 

He pens her piteous clamors in- her head ; 

Sooling his hot face in the chastest tears 

That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed. 

O, that prone lust should stain so pure a bed 
The spots whereof could weeping purify, 
Her tears should drop on them perpetually, — 


But she hath lost a dearer thing than life, 
And he hath won what he would lose again? 
This forced league doth force a further strife; 
This momentary joy breeds months of pain; 
This hot desire converts to cold disdain: 691 
Pure Chastity is rifled of her store, , 
And Lust, the thief, far poorer than before, — 


Look, as the full-fed hound or ‘gorged hawk, 
Unapt for tender smell or speedy flight, 
Make slow peau or altogether ball s 
The pray wherein by nature they delight ; 
So surfeit-taking Tarquin fares this night: 

His taste delicious, in digestion souring, 

yr eee his will, that lived by foul devours 

ee ” 

O, deeper sin than bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still olny traphe ! 
Drunken Desire must vomit his receipt, 
Fre he can see his own abomination. 
While Lust is in his pride, no exclamation 
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Can curb his heat or rein his rash desire, 
Till like a jade Self-will himself doth tire. 


And then with lank and lean discolor’d cheek, 
With heavy eye, knit brow, and strengthless 
ace, 
Feeble Desire, all recreant, poor, and meek, 
Like to a bankrupt beggar wails his case: 711 
-The flesh being proud, Desire doth fight with 
Grace, 
For there it revels ; and when that decays, 
The guilty rebel for remission prays. 


So fares it with this faultful lord of Rome, 
Who this accomplishment so hotly chased ; 
For now against himself he sounds this doom, 
That through the length of times he stands 
disgraced : 
Besides, his soul’s fair temple is defaced ; 
To whose weak ruins muster troops of 
‘eures, 720 
To ask the spotted princess how she fares. 


She says, her subjects with foul insurrection 
Have batter’d down her consecrated wall, 
And by their mortal fault brought in subjec- 
tion 
Her immortality, and made her thrall 
To living death and pain perpetual: 
Which in her prescience she controlled still, 
But ae foresight could not forestall their 
will. 


Even in this thought through the dark night 
he stealeth, 

A captive victor that hath lost in gain; 730 

Bearing away the wound that nothing healeth, 

The scar that will, despite of cure, remain ; 

Leaving his spoil perplex’d in greater-pain. 
She bears the load of lust he left behind, 
And he the burden of a guilty mind. 


He like a thievish dog creeps sadly thence ; 

She like a wearied lamb lies panting there ; 

He scowls and hates himself for his offence ; 

She, desperate, with her nails her flesh doth 

| tear ; 

He faintly flies, sweating with guilty fear; 740 
She stays, exclaiming on the direful night ; 
He runs, and chides his vanish’d, loathed 

delight. 


He thence departs a heavy convertite ; 
She there remains a hopeless castaway ; 
He in his speed looks for the morning light ; 
She prays she never may behold the day, 
‘For day,’ quoth she, ‘night’s scapes doth 
open lay, 
And my true eyes have never practiced how 
To cloak offences with a cunning brow. 


‘They think not but that eure eye can see 
The same disgrace which they eae 


behold ; 
And therefore would they still in darkness be, 
To have their unseen sin remain untold ; 
‘or they their guilt with weeping will unfold, 
And grave, like water that doth eat in steel, 
Upan my cheeks what helpless shame I {cel.’ 
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Here she exclaims against repose and rest, 
And bids her eyes hereafter still be blind, 
She wakes her heart by beating on her breast, 
And bids it leap from thence, where it may 
find 760 
Some purer chest to close so pure a mind. 
Frantic with grief thus breathes she forth 
her spite 
Against the unseen secrecy of night : 


‘O comfort-killing Night, image of hell ! 

Dim register and notary of shame ! 

Black stage for tragedies and murders fell ! 

Vast sin-concealing chaos ! nurse of blame! 

Blind muffled bawd ! dark harbor for defame ! 
Grim cave of death ! whispering conspirator 
With close-tongued treason and the ray- 

isher ! T70 


*O hateful, vaporous, and foggy Night ! 
Since thou art guilty of my cureless crime, 
Muster thy mists to meet the eastern light,- 
Make war against proportion’d course of time; 
Or if thou wilt permit the sun to climb 
His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed, 
ome pores clouds about his golden 
hea 


‘ With rotten damps ravish the morning air ; 
Let their exhaled unwholesome breaths make 
sick : 
The life of purity, the supreme fair, 780 
Ere he arrive his weary noon-tide prick ; 
And let thy misty vapors march so thick, 
That + their smoky ranks his stcother’d 
light 
May set at noon and make perpetual night, 


“Were Tarquin Night, as he is but Night’s 

child, 

The silver-shining queen he would distain ; 

Her twinkling handmaids too, by him defiled, 

Through Night’s black bosom should not peep 

again: 

So should I have co-partners in my pain ; 
And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage 
As palmers’ chat makes short their pilgrim- 

age. 791 


‘ Where now I have no one to blush with me, 

To cross their arms and hang their heads with 
mine 

To mask their brows and hide their infamy ; 

But [ alone alone must sit and pine, 

Seasoning the earth with showers of silver 


brine, 
Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with 
groans, 
Poor wasting monuments of lasting moans. 


‘O Night, thou furnace of foul-reeking smoke. 
Let not the jealous Day behold that face 800 
Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 
Immodestly lies martyr’d with disgrace ! 
Keep still possession of thy gloomy place, 
That all the faults which in thy reign are 


made 
May likewise be sepulchred in thy shade | 
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Make me not object to the tell-tale Day ! 
The light will show, character’d in my brow, 
The story of sweet chastity’s decay, 

The impious breach of holy wedlock vow: 
Yea, the illiterate, that know not how 810 

To cipher what is writ in learned books, 

ey sot my loathsome trespass in my 

oks. 


‘The nurse, to still her child, will tell my 
story, 
_ And fright her erying babe with Tarquin’s 


name ; 
The orator, to deck his oratory, 
Will couple my reproach to Tarquin’s shame ; 
Feast-finding minstrels, tuning my defame, 
Will tie the hearers to attend each line, 
How Tarquin wronged me, I Collatine. 


“Let my good name, that senseless reputa- 
tion, 820 

For Collatine’s dear love be kept unspotted : 

If'that be made a thenie for disputation, 

The branches of another root are rotted, 

And undeserved reproach to him allotted 
That is as clear from this attaint of mine 
As I, ere this, was pure to Collatine. 


*O unseen shame ! invisible disgrace ! 

O unfelt sore ! crest-wounding, private scar ! 

Reproach is stamp’d in Coilatinus’ face, 

And Tarquin’seye may read the mot afar, 830 

How he in peace is wounded, not in war. 
Alas, how many bear such shameful blows, 
Which not themselves, but he that gives 

them knows ! 


*Tf, Collatine, thine honor lay in me, 

From me by strong assault it is bereft. 

My honey lost, and I, a drone-like bee, 

Have no perfection of my summer left, 

Bat robb’é and ransack’d by injurious theft : 
In thy weak hive a wandering wasp hath 


crept, 
And suck’d the honey which thy chaste bee 
kept. 840 


£Yet.am I guilty of thy honor’s wrack ; 

Yet for thy honor did I entertain him ; 

Coming from thee, I could not put him back, 

For it had been dishonor to disdain him : 

Besides, of weariness he did complain him, 
And talk’d of virtue : O Anlooktastor evil, 
When virtue is profaned in such a devil ! 


*Why should the worm intrude the maiden 
bud ? 


Or hateful cuckoos hatch in sparrows’ nests ? 
Or toads infect fair founts with venom mud? 


Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breasts? 8511 | 


O: kings be breakers of their own behests ? 
Bat no perfection is so absolute, 
That some impurity doth not pollute. 


£The aged man that coffers-up his gold 

Is plagued with cramps and gouts and pain- 
ful fits ; : 

And searce hath eves his treasure to behold, 

But like still-pining Tantalus he sits, 
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And useless barns the harvest of his wits ; 
Having no other pleasure of his gain 
But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 


‘So then he hath it when he cannot use it, 
And leaves it to be master’d by his young , 
Who in their pride do presently abuse it: 
Their father was too weak, and they toa 
strong, * 
To hold their cursed-blessed fortune long, 
The sweets we wish for turn to loathed 
sours 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 


‘Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring ; 
Unwholesome weeds take root with precious 
flowers ; 870 
The adder hisses where.the sweet birds sing ; 
What virtue breeds iniquity devours : 
We have no good that we can say is ours, 
But ill-annexed Opportunity 
Or kills his life or else his quality. 


‘O Opportunity, thy guilt is great ! 
’Tis thou that executest the traitor’s treason ¢ 
Thou set’st the wolf where he the lamb may 


get ; . 
Whoever plots the sin, thou ’point’st the sea- 
son 3 
Tis thou that spurn’st at right, at law, at rea: 
88C 


son > 

nee in thy shady cell, where none may spy 
1m 

Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by 
him. 


‘Thou makest the vestal violate her oath ; 
Thou blow’st the fire when temperance ig 
thaw’d ; 
Thou suchen e honesty, thou murder’st 
troth ; 
Thou foul abettor ! thou notorious bawd ! 
Thou plantest scandal and displacest laud : 
Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief, 
Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief! 


‘Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame,89¢ 
Thy private feasting to a public fast, 
Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name, 
Thy sugar’d tongue to bitter wormwood taste: 
Thy violent vanities can never last. 
How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 
Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee ? 


i sess He thou be the humble suppliant’s 
riend, 

And bring him where his suit may be ob- 
tain’d ? 

When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes to 


end ? : 
Or free that soul which wretchedness hath 
chain’d ? 900 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pain’d ? 
The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out 
for thee ; 
But they ne’er meet with Opportunity. 


‘The patient dies while the physician sleeps ; 
The orphan pines while the oppressor food ; 


‘ 
BF: 
ou 

- 
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Justice is feasting while the widow weeps ; - 

Advice is sporting while infection breeds : 

Thou grant’st no time for charitable deeds : 
Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murder’s 


rages, - 
Thy heinous hours wait on them as their 
pages. 910 


‘When Truth and Virtue have to do with 


thee, 
A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid : 
They buy thy help ; but Sin ne’er gives a fee, 
He gratis comes ; and thou art well appaid 
As well to hear as grant what he hath said. 
My Collatine would else have come to me 
Wanen Tarquin did, but he was stay’d by 
thee. 


* Guilty thou art of murder and of theft, 
Guilty of perjury and subornation, 
Guilty of treason, forgery, and shift, 920 
Guilty of incest, that abomination ; 
An accessary by thine inclination 
To all sins past, and all that are to come, 
From the creation to the general doom. 


* Mis-shapen Time, copesmate of ugly Night, 

Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care, 

Kater of youth, false slave to false delight, 

Base watch of woes, sin’s pack-horse, vir- 

tue’s snare ; 

Thou nursest all and murder’st all that are : 
O, hear me then, injurious, shifting Time ! 
Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 


* Why hath thy servant, Opportunity, 
Betray’d the hours thou gavest me to repose, 
Cancell’d my fortunes, and enchained me 
To endless date of never-ending woes ? 
‘Time’s office is to fine the hate of foes ; 

To eat up errors by opinion bred, 

Not spend the dowry of a lawfnl bed. 


*Time’s glory is to ealm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood and bring truth to light, 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 941 
- To wake the morn and sentinel the night, 

To wrong the wronger till he render right, 
To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, 
And smear with dust their glittering golden 

towers ; 


*To fill with worm-holes stately monuments, 

To feed oblivion with decay of things, 

To blot old books and alter their contents, 

To pluck the quills from ancient ravens’ 

wings, 

To dry the old oak’s sap and cherish springs, 
To spoil antiquities of hammer’d steel, 951 
And turn the giddy round of Fortune's 

wheel ; 


To show the beldam daughters of her daugh- 


ter; 
fo make the child a man, the man a child, 
To slay the tiger that doth live by slaughter, 
To tame the unicorn and lion wild, 
_To mock the subtle in themselves beguiled, 


To cheer the ploughman with increaseful 


crops, 
And. waste huge stones with little water 
drops. 


‘Why work’st thou mischief in thy plete. 


age, 
Unless thou couldst return to make amends 7 
One poor retiring minute in an age 
Would purchase thee a thousand thousand 
friends, 
Lending him wit that to bad debtors lends : 
O, this dread night, wouldst thou one hour 
_come back, [wrack ! 
I could prevent this storm and shun thy 


‘Thou ceaseless lackey to eternity, 
With some mischance cross Tarquin in his 
flight : 
Devise extremes beyond extremity, 
To make him curse this cursed crimeful 
night ; 970 
Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes affright ; 
And the dire thought of his committed evil 
Shape every bush a hideous shapeless deyil, 


‘Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances. 
Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans ; 
Let there bechance him pitiful mischances, 
To make him moan ; but pity not his moans : 
Stone him with harden’d hearts, harder than 
stones ; 
And let mild women to him lose their mild- 
97S 


ness, 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness. 


‘Let him have time to tear his curled hair, 
Let him have time against himself to rave, 
Let him have time of Time’s help to despair, 
Let him have time to live a loathed slave, 
Let him have time a beggar’s orts to crave, 
And time to see one that by alms doth live 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give, 


‘Let him have time to see his friends his foes, 
And merry fools to mock at him resort ; 
Let him have time to mark how slow. time 
goes 990 

Tn time of sorrow, and how swift and short 
His time of folly and his time of sport ; 

And ever let his unrecalling crime 

Have time to wail th’ abusing of his time. 


*O Time, thou tutor both to good and bad, 
Teach me.to curse him that thou taught’st 
this ill! 
At his own shadow let the thief run mad, 
Himself himself seek every hour to kill! . 
Such wretched hands such wretched blood 
should spill ; 
For who so base would such an office have 
As slanderous death’s-man to so base a 
slave ? 1001 


‘The baser is he, coming from a king, 
To shame his hope with deeds degencrate: 
The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 


That makes him honor’d, or begets hir hate; — 


For greatest scandal waits on greatest state, 
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The moon being clouded presently is miss’d, 
But ae stars may hide them when they 
ist. 


‘The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in 
mire, 
And pepercetved fly with the filth away ; 1010 
But if the like the snow-white swan desire, 
The stain upon his silver down will stay. 
Poor grooms are sightless night, kings glori- 
ous day : 
Gnats are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly, 
But eagles gazed upon with every eye. 


© Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools ! 
Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitraffrs ! 
Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools ; 
Debate where leisure serves with dull deba- 


ters ; 
To trembling clients be you mediators : 1020 
For me, I force not argument a straw, 
Since that my case is past the help of law. 


‘Tn vain I rail at Opportunity, 

At Time, at Tarquin, and uncheerful Night ; 
Tn vain J cavil with mine infamy, 

in vain Ispurn at my confirm’d despite: 
This helpless smoke of words doth me no 


right. 
The remedy indeed to do me good 
Is to let forth my foul-defiled blood. 


‘Poor hand, why quiver’st thou at this de- 
eree ? 1030 


Honor thyself to rid me of this shame: 

For if I die, my honor lives in thee; 

But if I live, thou livest in my defame: 

Since thou couldst not defend thy loyal dame, 
And wast afeared to scratch her wicked foe, 
Kill both thyself and her for yielding so.’ 


This said, from her be-tumbled couch she 
starteth, 

To find some desperate instrument of death: 

But this no slaughterhouse no tool imparteth 

To make more vent for passage of her breath; 

Which, thronging through her lips, so van- 

isheth 1041 

As smoke from Aitna, that in air consumes, 

Or puat which from discharged cannon 

mes. 


‘In vain,’ quoth she, ‘I live, and seek in vain 
Some happy mean to end a hapless life. 
I fear’d by Tarquin’s falchion to be slain, 
Yet for the self-same purpose seek a knife ; 
But when I fear’d I was a loyal wife : 
Soam I now: Ono, that cannot be; 1049 
Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 


*O, that is gone for which I sought to live, 
And therefore now I need not fear to die. 
To clear this spot by death, at least I give 
A badge of fame to slander’s livery ; 
A ie lite to living infamy : 
Poor helpless help, the treasure stol’n away, 
To burn the guiltless casket where it lay ! 


hiding Drews dear Collatine, thou shalt not 


ow 
The stained taste of violated troth ; 
I will not wrong thy true affection so, 1060 
To flatter thee with an infringed oath ; 
This bastard graff shall never come to growth: 
He shall not boast who did thy stock pol- 
lute 
That thou art doting father of his fruit, 


‘ Nor shall he smile at thee in secret thought, 

Nor laugh with his companions at thy state: - 

But thou shalt know thy interest was not 
bought 

Basely with gold, but stol’n from forth thy 


gate. 
For me, I am the mistress of my fate, 1069 
And with my trespass never will dispense, 
Till life to death acquit my forced offence. 


‘T will not poison thee with my attaint, 
Nor fold my fault in cleanly-coin’d excuses ; 
My sable ground of sin I will not pals 
To hide the truth of this false night’s abuses : 
My tongue shall utter all; mine eyes, like 
sluices, : 
As from a mountain-spring that feeds a 


dale, 
Be fe pure streams to purge my impure 
e.’ 


By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 

The well-tuned warble of her nightly sorrow, 

And solemn night with slow sad gait de- 
scended 1081 

To ugly hell ; when, lo, the blushing mor- 


row 
Lends light to all fair eyes that light will bor- 


row + ' 
But cloudy Lucrece shames herself to see, 
And therefore still in night would cloister’d 
be. j 


Revealing day through every cranny spies, 
And seems to point her out where she sits 
weeping ; 


To whom she sobbing speaks: ‘O eye of eyes, — 


Why pry’st thou through my window ? leave 


thy peeping : 
Mock with thy tickling beams eyes that are 
sleeping : 1090 
ais as my forehead with thy piercing 
ight, 
For day hath nought to do what’s done by 
night.’ 


Thus cavils she with every thing she sees : 
True grief is fond and testy.as a child, 
Who wayward once, his mood with nought 
agrees : 
Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear them mild; 
Continuance tames the one ; the other wild, 
Like an unpractised swimmer plunging sti 
bikie: Sn much labor drowns for want 0} 
skill, . 


So she, deep-drenched ina sea ofcare, 1100 
Holds disputation with each thing she views, 
And to herself all sorrow doth compare ; - 


~ se 


; 
; 
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~ No object but her passion’s strength renews ; 
' And as one shifts, another straight ensues : 
- Sometime her grief is dumb and hath no 
words ; 
Sometime ‘tis mad and too much talk af- 
fords. 


The little birds that tune their morning’s joy 
Make her moans mad with their sweet melo- 


- dy: 
For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy ; 
Sad souls are slain in merry company; 1110 
Grief best is pleased with grief’s society : 
True sorrow then is feelingly sufficed 
When with like semblance it is sympathized: 


*Tis double death to drown in ken of shore ; 
He ten times pines that pines beholding food; 
Zo see the salye doth make the wound ache 
more ; 
Great griet grieves most at that would do it 
‘ood : 
Dee, ee roll forward like a gentle flood, 
ho, being stopp’d, the bounding banks 
o’erflows ; ; 
Grief dallied with nor law nor limit knows. 


_* You mocking-birds,’ quoth she, ‘ your tunes 
entomb 1121 
Within your hollow-swelling feather’d breasts, 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb : 
My restless discord loves no stops nor rests , 
A woeful hostess brooks not merry guests ; 
Relish your nimble notes to pleasing ears ; 
Distress likes dumps when timeis kept with 
tears. 


* Come, Philomel, that sing’st of ravishment, 
Make thy sad giove in my dishevell’d hair : 
As the dank earth weeps at thy languishment, 
So L at each sad strain will strain a tear, 1131 
And with deep groans the diapason bear ; 
For burden-wise I’ll hum on Tarquin still, 
While thou on Tereus descant’st better skill. 


* And whiles against a thorn thou bear’st thy 


part, 
- To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I, 
To imitate thee well, against my heart 
Will fix a sharp knife to affright mine oye ; 
Who, if it wink, shall thereon fall and die. 
These means, as frets upon an instrument, 
Shall tune our heart-strings to true languish- 
ment, 1141 


* And for, poor bird, thou sing’st not in the 


a; 
As Bidssicte any eye should thee behold, 

Some dark deep desert, seated from the way, 
That knows not parching heat nor freezing 


cold, 
Will we find out ; and there we will unfold — 
To creatures stern sad tunes, to change their 


kinds : 
Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear gen- 
tle minds.’ 


As the poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze, 
aidiy aotemntine which way tofly, 1150 


Or one encompass’d with a winding maze, 
That cannot tread the way out readily ; 
So with herself is she in mutiny, 

To live or die which of the twain were bet- 


ter, 
When life is shamed, and death reproach’s 
debtor. 


‘To sae myself,’ quoth she, ‘ alack, what were 


it, 
But with my body my poor soul’s pollution ? 
They that lose half with greater patience bear 
it [fusion. 
Than they whose whole is swallow’d in con- 
That mother tries a merciless conclusion 1160 
Who, having two sweet babes, when death 
takes one, 
Will slay the other and be nurse to none. 


‘My body or my soul, which was the dearer, 

When the one pure, the other made divine 2 

Whose love of either to mysclf was nearer, 

When both were kept for heaven and Colla- 
tine ? 

Ay me ! the bark peel’d from the lofty pine, 
His leaves will wither and his sap decay ; 
So must my soul, her bark being peel’d 

away. 


‘Her house is sack’d, her quiet interrupted, 
Her mansion batter’d by the enemy ; 1171 
Her sacred temple spotted, spoil’d, corrupted, 
Grossly engirt with daring infamy : 
Then let it not be call’d impiety, 
If in this blemish’d fort | make some hole 
arenes which I may convey this troubled 
soul. 


© Yet die I will not till my Collatine 

Have heard the cause of my untimely death ; 

That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine, 

Revenge on him that made me stop my breath, 

My stained blood to Tarquin I'll bequeath,1181 
Which by him tainted shall for him be spent, 
And as his due writ in my testament. 


‘My honor I’ll bequeath unto the knife 

That wounds my body so dishonored. 

*Tis honor to deprive dishonor’d life ; 

The one will live, the other being dead : 

So of shame’s ashes shall my fame be bred ; 
For in my death I murder shameful scorn : 
My shame so dead, mine honor is new- 

born. 1190 


‘Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost 

What legacy shall I bequeath to thee ? 

My resolution, love, shall be thy boast, 

By whose example thou revenged mayst be 

How Tarquin must be used, read it in me : 
Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy foe, 
And for my sake serve thou false Tarquin 

80. 


‘This brief apridgement of my will I make : 
My soul and body to the skies and ground ; 
iy resolution, husband, do thon take ; 1200 
ine honor be the kmfe’s that makes my 
wound ; 
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~ My shame be his that did my fame confound ; 

And all my fame that lives disbursed be 

To those that live, and think no shame of 
me. 


‘Thou, Collatine, shalt oversee this will ; 
How was | overseen that thou shalt see it ? 
My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill ; 
My life’s foul deed, my life’s fair end shall free 


it. 
Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say ‘‘ So be 


Yield to my hand ; my hand shall conquer 

thee: 1210 
rats dead, both die, and both shall victors 
e. ' 


This plot of death when sadly she had laid, 
And wiped the brinish pearl from her bright 


eyes, 
With untuned tongue she hoarsely calls her 
maid 
Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies $ 
For fleet-wing’d duty with thought’s feathers 
flies. 
Poor Lucrece’ cheeks unto her maid seem so 
As winter meads when sun doth melt their 
snow. 


Her mistress she doth give demure good-mor- 
row, 
With soft-slow tongue, true mark of modesty, 
And sorts a sad look to her lady’s sorrow, 1221 
For why her face wore sorrow’s livery ; 
But durst not ask of her audaciously 
Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so, 
Nor why her fair cheeks over-wash’d with 
woe, 


But as the earth doth weep, the sun beingset, 
Each flower moisten’d like a melting eye ; 
Even so the maid with swelling drops gan wet 
Her circled eyne, enforced by sympathy 
Of those fair suns set in her mistress’ sky, 
Who in a salt-waved ocean quench their 
light, 1231 
Which makes the maid weep like the dewy 
night. 


A pretty while these pretty creatures stand, 
Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling : 
One justly weeps ; the other takes in hand 
No cause, but company, of her drops spilling: 
Their gentle sex to weep are often willing ; 
Grieving themselves to guess at others’ 
smarts, 
And then they drown their eyes or break 
their hearts, 1239 


For men have marble, women waxen, minds, 

And therefore are they form’d as marble will; 

The pars, the impression of strange 

kinds 

Is form’d in them by force, by fraud, or skill: 

Then call them not the authors of their ill, 
No more than wax shall be arconnted evil 
et is stamp’d the semblance of a 
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-Their synoothness, like a goodly champaign 


plain, 
Lays open all the little worms that creep ; 
In meu, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 
Cave-keeping evils that obscurely sleep : 1250 
Through crystal walls each- little mote will 
peep: 
Though men can cover crimes with bold stern - 
looks, 
Poor women’s faces are their own fault’s 
books. : 


No man inveigh against the wither’d flower, * 
But chide FOUEH winter that the flower hath 
kill’d: ‘ 


Not that devour’d, but that which doth de- 


vour, 
Is worthy blame. O, let it not be hild 
Poor women’s faults, that they are so fulfill’d 
With men’s abuses: those proud lords, to ; 
blame, 
Make weak-made women tenants to their 
shame, 1260 


The precedent whereof in Lucrece view, 
Assail’d by night with circumstances strong 
Of present death, and shame that might ensue 
By that her death, todo her husband wrong: 
Such danger to resistance did belong, 
That dying fear through all her body spread; 
And who cannot abuse a body dead ? 


By this, mild patience bid fair Lucrece speak 
To the poor counterfeit of her complaining : 
‘My girl,’ quoth she, ‘on what occasion break 
Those tears from thee, that down thy cheeks 
are raining ? 1271 
If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining, 
Know, gentle wane it small avails my 


mood : ¢ 
If tears could help, mine own would do me¢ 
good, 


‘But as ue girl, when went ’—and there she 
stay’ 

Till after a deep groan—‘ Tarquin from hence?” 

‘Madam, ere I was up,’ replied the maid, 

‘The more to blame my sluggard negligence = 

Yet with the fault [thus far can dispense ; 
Myself was stirring ere the break of day, 
And, ere I rose, was Tarquin gone away. - 


‘But, lady, if your maid may be so bold, 

She would request to know your heaviness.” 

LO; Bee !? quoth Luerece ; ‘if it should be 
told, 

The repetition cannot make it less ; 
For more it is than | ean well express : 
And that deep torture may be call’d a hell 
Whea wore is felt than one hath power to 

tell, 


* Go, get me hither paper, ink, and pen: 
Yet save that labor, for I have them here. % 
What should I say? One of my husband’s 
Bid thou b ready, by and by, to bi ne 
id thou be 'y, by and by, ear 
‘A letter to my lord, my love, my dear; 


~ 
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Bid him with speed prepare to carry it ; 
The cause craves haste, and it will soon be 
writ,’ 
Her maid is gone, and she prepares to write, 
First ance o’er the paper with hen yall 3 
Conceit and grief an eager combat fight ; 
What wit sets down is blotted straight with 


wh wall 5 
This is too ‘eurious-good, this blunt and ill : 
Much like a press of people at a door, 1301 
eens her inventions, which shall go be- 
‘ore. 


_At last she thus begins: ‘ Thou worthy lord 
Of that unworthy. wife that greeteth thee, 
ela person ! next youchsafe t’ af- 

‘ord— 

Tf ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt see— 
Some poet speed to come and visit me. 

So, I commend me from our house in grief : 
My tire are tedious, though my words are 
rief.’ 


Here-folds she up the tenor of her woe, 
Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 
By this short schedule Collatine may know 
Her grief, but not her grief’s true quality : 
She dares not thereof make discovery, 

Lest he should hold it her own gross abuse, 
Ere she with blood had stain’d her stain’d 

excuse. 


Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when he is by to hear 


1310 


her: 
When sighs and groans and tears may grace 
the fashion 


Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her 1320 

From that suspicion which the world might 
bear her. 

To shun this blot, she would not blot the 


letter 
With words, till action might become them 
etter. 
To see sad sights moves more than hear them 


told ; 
For then the eye interprets to the ear 
The heayy motion that it doth behold, 
When every part a part of woe doth bear, 
*Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear: 
Deep sounds make lesser noise than shallow 


fords, 
And sorrow ebbs, being blown with, wind of 
words. 1330 
Her letter now is seal’d, and on it writ 
* At Ardea to my lord with more than haste.’ 
The post attends, and she delivers it, 
Charging the sour-taced groom to hie as fast 
As lagging fowls before the northern blast : 
Speed more than speed but dulland slow 
she deems: : 
Extremity still urgeth such extremes. 


The homely villain court’sies to her low ; 
And, blushing on her, with a steadfast eye 
Receives the scroll without or yea or no, 1340 
And forth with bashful innocence doth hie. 


But they whose guilt within their bosoms lie 
Imagine every eye beholds their blame ; 
For zine vee thought he blush’d to see her 

shame : 


When, silly groom ! God wot, it was defect 

Of spirit, life, and bold audacity. 

Such harmless creatures have a true respect 

To talk in deeds, while others saucily 

Promise more speed, but do it leisurely : 
Even so this pattern of the worn-out age 
Pawn’d honest looks, but. laid no words to 

gage. 1351 


His kindled duty kindled her mistrust, 
That two red fires in both their faces blazed ; 
She mnergnt he blush’d, as knowing Tarquin’s 
ust, 
And, blushing with him, wistly on him gazed; 
Her earnest eye did make him more amazed : 
The more she saw the blood his cheeks re- 
plenish, 
The more she thought he spied in her some 
blenish. 


But long she thinks till he return again, 

And yet the duteous vassal scarce is gone. 

The weary time she cannot entertain, 1361 

For now ’tis stale to sigh, to weep, and groan: 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan, 
That she her plaints a little while doth stay, 
Pausing for means to mourn some newer 

way. 


At last she calls to mind where hangs a piece 

Of skilful painting, made for Priam’s Troy : 

Before the which is drawn the power of 

Greece, 

For Helen’s rape the city to destroy, 1369 

Threatening cloud-kissing Ilion with annoy ; 
Which the conceited painter drew so proud, 
As pear en, it seem’d, to kiss the turrets 

ow’ d. 


-A thousand lamentable objects there, 


In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life : 
Many a dry drop seem’d a weeping tear, 
Shed for the slaughiter’d husband by the wife: 
The red blood reek’d, to show the painter’s 
strife ; 
And dying eyes gleam’d forth their ashy 
ight; 


S. 

Like dying coals burnt out in tedions nights, 

There might you see the laboring pioner 1380 

Begrimed with sweat, and smeared all with 
dust ; 

And from the towers of Troy there wouid ap- 


pear 
The very eyes of men through loop-holes 
thrust, 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust : 
Such sweet observance in this work was 


had, 
That one might see those far-off eyes look 
sa 


In great commanders grace and majesty 
You might behold, triumphing in their faces ; 
14 
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In youth, quick bearing and dexterity ; 


And here and there the painter interlaces 1390 


Pale cowards, marching on with trembling 


paces ; 
Which heartless peasants did so well resem- 
ple 7 
That one would swear he saw them quake 
and tremble. 


In Ajax and Ulysses, O, what art 
Of physiognomy might one behold ! 
The face of either cipher’d either’s heart ; 
{Yheir face their manners most expressly told : 
In Ajax’ eyes blunt rage and rigor roll’d ; 
Bat the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent 
Show’d deep regard and smiling govern- 
ment. 1400 


There pleading might you see grave Nestor 
stand, 

As ’twere encouraging the Greeks to fight ; 

Making such sober action with his hand, 

That it beguiled attention, charm’d the sight : 


In speech, it seem’d, his beard, all silver white, 


‘age’d up and down, and from his lips did 


y 
Thin winding breath, which purl’d up to the 
sky. 


About him were a press of gaping faces, 
Which seem’d to swallow up his sound advice; 
All jointly listening, but with several graces, 
As if some mermaid did their ears entice, 1411 
Some high, some low, the painter was so nice; 
The scalps of many, almost hid behind, 
To see up higher seem’d, to mock the 
mind, 


Here one man’s hand lean’d on another’s head, 
His nose being shadow’d by his neighbor's 


ear ; 
Here one being throng’d bears back, all boll’n 
and red ; 

Another smother’d seems to pelt and swear ; 
And in their rage such signs of rage they bear, 
As, but for loss of Nestor’s golden words, 
It seem’d they would debate with angry 

swords. 1421 


For much imaginary work was there ; 
Coneeit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 
That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 
Griped in an armed hand ; himself, behind, 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind : 
A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 
Stood for the whole to be imagined. 


And from the walls of strong-besieged Troy 

When their brave hope, bold Hector, march’d 
to field, 1430 

Stood many Trojan mothers, sharing joy 

To see their youthful sons bright weapons 
wield ; : 

And to their hope they such odd action yield, 

That through their light joy seemed to ap- 


pear, 
ee bright things stain’d, a kind of heavy 
‘ear. F 


_ ‘Show me the strumpet that began this stir, — an 


And poe ae strand of Dardan, where they 
ought, E : ; 

To Simois” reedy banks the red blood ran, 

Whose waves to imitate the battle sought __ 

With swelling ridges ; and their ranks began 

To break upon the galled shore, and than 1440 

Retire again, till, meeting greater ranks, _ 

They sor and shoot their foam at Simois’ 

banks. 


To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come, 

To find a face where all distress is stell’d. F 

Many she sees where cares have carved some, 

But none where all distress and dolor dwell’d, 

Till she despairing Hecuba beheld, ae 
Staring on Priam’s wounds with her old 


eyes, a 
ats bleeding under Pyrrhus’ proud foot 
ice 3 


In her the painter had anatomized 1450 
Time’s ruin, beauty’s wreck, and grim care’s) 


reign : “9 
Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were dis- __ 
guised ; , 
Of what she was no semblance did remain + 
Her blue blood changed to black in every vein, 
Wanting the spring that those shrunk pipes 
had fed, 
Show’d life imprison’d in a body dead, ~ 


On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes, 
And shapes her sorrow to the beldam’s woes, : 
Who nothing wants to answer her but cries, 
And bitter words to ban her eruel foes : 1460 . 
The painter was no god to lend herthose; 
And therefore Lucrece swears he did her 
wrong, 
To give ber so much grief and not a tongue. — 


‘Poor instrument,’ quoth she, ‘without a 
; potas i ; e) ne? 
[ll tune thy woes with my lamentin; mgne; 
And drop sweet balm ue Pyne painted ies, 
wound, ‘ 
And rail on Pyrrhus that hath-done him — 
wrong ; Fy 
And with my tears quench Troy that burns so — 
And with my knife scratch ont the Ree 


eyes 9 
Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. — 


That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 
Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did ineur : 
This load of wrath that burning Troy doth 


bear: : 
Thy eye kindled the fire that burneth here ; — 
nd here in Troy, for trespass of thine eye, 
The i the son, the dame, and daughter 
e. 


‘ Why should the private pleasure of some on 
Become the public plague of many moe ? 
Let sin, alone committed, light alone 
Upon his head that hath transgressed so ; 
Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty wo 
For one’s offence why should so many fa 
To plague a private sinin general? = 
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* Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies, 

Here manly Hector. faints, here Troilus 
swounds, .] 

Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies, 

And friend to friend gives unadvised wounds, 

And one man’s lust these many lives con- 
foands : 

. Had doting Priam check’d his son’s desire, 

Troy had been bright with fame and not 

with fire.’ 1491 


Here feelingly she weeps Troy’s painted woes: 
For sorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell, 
Once set on ringing, with his own weight goes; 
Then little strength rings out the doleful knell: 
So Lucrece, set a-work, sad tales doth tell 
To pencill’d pensiveness and color’d sorrow; 
She lends them words, and she their looks 
doth borrow. 


She throws her eyes about the painting round, 
And whom she finds forlorn she doth lament. 
At last she sees a wretched image bound, 1501 
That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds lent: 
His pe though full of cares, yet show’d con- 
ent ; 
Onward to Troy with the blunt swains he 


goes, 
So mild, that Patience seem’d to scorn his 
woes, 


‘In him the painter labor’d with his skill 

To hide deceit, and give the harmless show 

An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing still, 

A brow unbent, that seem’d to welcome woe ; 

Cheeks neither red nor pale, but mingled so 
That blushing red no guilty instance gave, 
Nor road pale the fear that false hearts 

ve. 


But, like a constant and confirmed devil, 
He entertain’d a show so seeming just, 
And therein so ensconced his secret evil, 
That jealousy itself could not mistrust 
False-¢reeping ‘craft and perjury should thrust 
Into so bright a day such black-faced storms, 
Or blot with hell-born sin such saint-like 
forms. 1519 


The well-skill’d workman this mild image drew 
For perjured Sinon, whose enchanting story 
The credulous old Priam after slew; 

Whose words like wildfire burnt the shining 


g-ory 
Of rich -built Tion, that the skies were sorry, 
And little stars shot from their fixed places, 
When their glass fell wherein they view’d 
their faces. 


This picture she advisedly perused, 

And chid the painter for his wondrous skill, 

Saying, some shape in Sinon’s was abused ; 

So fair a form lodged not a mind so ill: 1530 

And still on him she gazed ; and gazing still, 
Such signs of truth in his plain face she 


spied, 
That she concludes the picture was belied. 


‘It cannot be,’ quoth she, ‘that so much 
guile ’— 
She would have said ‘ean lurk in such a look? 
But Tarquin’s shape came in her mind the 
while, 
And from her tongue ‘ean lurk’ from ‘ can- 
not’ took : 
‘It cannot be’ she in that sense forsook, 
And turn’d it thus, ‘It cannot be, I find, 
But such a face should bear a wicked mind: 


‘For even as subtle Sinon here is painted,1541 
So sober-sad, so weary, and so mild, 
As if with grief or travail he had fainted, 
To me came Tarquin armed ; so beguiled 
With outward honesty, but yet defiled 
With inward vice: as Priam him did cherish, 
So did I Tarquin ; so my Troy did perish. 


‘Look, look, how listening Priam wets his 


eyes, ; 
To see those borrow’d tears that Sinon sheds! 
Priam, why art thou old and yet not wise ? 
For every tear he falls a Trojan bleeds: 1551 
His eye drops fire, no water thence proceeds ; 
Those round clear pearls of his, that move 
thy pity, 
Are balls of quenchless fire to burn thy city. 


‘Such devils steal effects from lightless hell ; 
For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold, 
And in that cold hot-burning fire doth dwell ; 
These contraries such unity do hold, 
Only to flatter fools and make them bold : 
So Priam’s trust false Sinon’s tears doth 
flatter, 1560 
That he finds means to burn his Troy with 
water.’ 


Here, all enraged, such passion her assails, 

That patience is quite beaten from her breast. 

She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails, 

Comparing him to that unhappy guest 

Whose deed hath made herself herself detest: 
At last she smilingly with this gives o'er; 
‘Fool, fool !’? quoth she, ‘his wounds will 

not be sore.’ 


Thus ébbs and flows the current of her sor- 
row, 

And time doth weary time with her co 
i 157 


ing. 
She lols for night, and then she longs for 
morrow, 

And both she thinks too long with her remain- 
ing: : 
Short time seems long in sorrow’s sharp sus- 

taining : 
Though woe be heavy, yet it seldom sleeps; 
And ‘they that watch see time how slow it 
creeps. 


Which all this time hath overslipp’d her 
thought, 
That she with painted images hath spent; _ 
Being from the feeling of her own grief 
- brought 
By deep surmise of others’ detriment ; 
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Losing her woes in shows of discontent, 1580 
It easeth some, though none it ever cured, 
To think their dolor others haye endured. 


But now the mindful messenger, come back, 

- Brings home his lord and other company; 
Who finds his Lucrece clad in mourning black: 
And round about her tear-distained eye 
Blue circles stream’d ; like rainbows in the 


sky: 
These water-galls in her dim élement 
Foretell new storms to those already spent. 


Which when her sad-beholding husband saw, 
Amazedly in her sad face he stares: 1591 
Her eyes, though sod in tears, look’d red and 


: raw, 

Her lively color kill’d with deadly cares. 

He hath no power to ask her how she fares : 
Both stood, like old acquaintance in a trance, 
Met far from home, wondering each other’s 

chance. 


At last he takes her by the bloodless hand, 
And thus begins: ‘ What uncouth ill event 
' Hath thee befall’n, that thou dost trembling 


stand ? 
Sweet love, what spite hath thy fair color 
spent ? 1600 


Why art thou thus attired in discontent ? 
Unmask, dear dear, this moody heaviness, 
ee thy grief, that we may give re- 

ress.’ 


Three ites with sighs she gives her sorrow 
re 

Ere once she can discharge one word of woe: 

At length address’d to answer his desire, 

She modestly prepares to Jet them know 

Her honor is ta’en prisoner by the foe ; 
While Collatine and his consorted lords 
With sad attention long to hear her words. 


And now this pale swan in her watery nest 

Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending ; 

*Few words,’ quoth she, ‘shall fit the trespass 
best. 

‘Whero no excuse can give the fault amend- 
ing: 


In me moe woes than words are now depend- 


ing ; 

ae, my laments would be drawn out too 
ong; 

To tell them all with one poor tired tongue. 


£ Then be this all the task it hath to say 
Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 
A stranger came, and on that pillow lay 1620 
Where thou was wont to rest thy weary head; 
And what wrong else may be imagine 
By foul enforcement might be done to me, 
From that, alas, thy Lucrece is not free. 


* For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 
With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 

d softly cried ‘* Awake, thou Roman dame, 
And entertain my love ; else lasting shame 


On thee and thine this night I will inflict, 
If thou my love’s desire do contradict. 163] 


‘« For some hard-favor’d groom of thine,” 
quoth he, ; 
‘Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 
ru enna? straight, and then I'll slaughter 
thee 
And swear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 
The lechers in their deed : this act will be 
My fame and thy perpetual infamy.” 


oom 
‘ With this, I did begin to start and ery; 
And then against my heart he sets his sword, ¥ 
Swearing, unless I took all patiently, 1641) 
I should not live to speak another word ; > ae 
So should my shame still rest upon record, ee 


And neyer be forgot in mighty Rome 
Th’ adulterate death of 
groom. 


‘Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak, 
And far the weaker with so strong a fear : 
My bloody judge forbade my tongue tospeak;  ~ 
No rightful plea might plead for justicethere: 
His scarlet lust came evidence to swear 1650 ; 
That my poor beauty had purloin’d his eyes; : 
And Luau the judge is robb’d the prisoner 
ae a 


ucrece and her 


‘OQ, teach me how to make mine own excuse! ; 
Or at the least this refuge let me find ; ape 
Though my gross blood be stain’d with this 
abuse, 4 
Immaculate and spotless is my mind ; : 
That was not forced ; that never was inclined 
To accessary yieldings, but still pure __ a 
Doth in her poison’d closet yet endure.’ . 


Lo, here, the hopeless merchant of this loss, 
With head declined, and voice damm’d w x 
with woe, 1661 i ae 
With sad set eyes, and wretched arms across, 
From lips new-waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away that stops his answer so : 
But, wretched as he is, he strives in vain ; 
What he breathes out his breath drinks 
up again. 


As though an arch the violent roaring tide 
Outruns the eye that doth behold his haste, 
Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 1669 
Back to the strait that forced him on so fast; 
In rage sent out, recall’d in rage, being past: 
Even so his sighs, his sorrows, make a saw, 
To bash grief on, and back the same grief 
raw. i 


Which speechless woe of his poor she at~ 
tendeth, F 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh : 
‘Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow lendeth, 
Another power ; no flood by raining slaketh. 
My woe too sensible thy pasion maketh 
More feeling-painful : let it then suffice — 
To drown one woe, one pair of w 
_ eyes, ; 
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* And for my sake, when I might charm thee so 
For she that was thy Lucrece, now attend me: 


_ Be suddenly revenged on my foe, 


Thine, mine, his own: suppose thou dost de- 
fend me [lend me 
From what is past: the help that thou shalt 
Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die ; 
For sparing justice feeds iniquity. 


But ere [name him, you fair lords,’ quoth 


she, 
Speaking to those that came with Collatine, 
- Bhall plight your honorable faiths to me, 
With swift pursuit to venge this wrong of 
mine ; 1691 
For ‘tis a meritorious fair design 
To chase injustice with revengeful arms : 
Knights, by their oaths, should right poor 
ladies’ harms.’ 
At this request, with noble disposition 
ach present lord began to promise aid, 
As bound in knighthood to her imposition, 
Longing to hear the hateful foe bewray,’d. 
ut she, that yet her sad task hath not said, 
The protestation stops. ‘O, speak,’ quoth 
she, 1700 
‘How aay. this forced stain be wiped from 
me ? 


What is the quality of mine offence, 
(Zeing constrain’d with dread{ul cireamstance? 
May ny pure mind with the foul act dispense, 
My low-declined honor to advance ? 
May any terms acquit me from this chance ? 
The poison’d fountain clears itself again ; 
And why not I from this compelled stain ?’ 


With this, they all at once began to say, 1709 
Her body’s stain her mind untainted clears ; 
(While with a joyless smile she turns away 
Phe face, that map which deep impression 
bears 

Of hard misfortune, carved in it with tears. 

¢ Noy no,’ quoth she, ‘no dame, hereafter 

ving, 
By my excuse shall claim excuse’s giving. 


, 


~ Gere with a.sigh, as if her heart would break, 


She throws forth Tarquin’s name ; ‘He, he,’ 


she says, 

Hut more than ‘he’ her poor tongue could not 
speak ; 

Till after many accents and deknys, 1719 


 {Intimely breathings, sick and short assays, 


She utters this, ‘ He, he, fair lords, ’tis'he, 
That guides this hand to give this wound to 
me. 


Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 
harmful knife, that thence her soul un- 
sheathed : 
That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison where it breathed : 
Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeath’d 
Her winged sprite, and through her wounds 


doth fly 
Life’s lasting date from cancell’d destiny, 


Stone-still, astonish’d with this deadly deed 
Stood Collatine and all his lordly crew; 1781 
Till Luerece’ father, that beholds her bleed, 
Himself on her self-slaughter’d body threw; 
And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 
The murderous knife, and, as it left the 
place, 
Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chase; 


And bubbling from her breast, it doth divide 

In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 

Circles her body in on every side, 

Who, like a late-sack’d island, vastly stood 

Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood. 1741 
Some of her blood still pure and red re- 


main’d, 
And some look’d black, and that false Tar- 
quin stain’d. 


About the mourning and congealed face 

Of that black blood a watery rigol goes, 

Which seems to weep upon the tainted place : 

And ever since, as pitying Lucrece’ woes, 

Corrupted blood some watery token shows ; 
And blood untainted still doth red abide, 
Blushing at that which is so putrified. 1750 


‘Daughter, dear daughter,’ old Lucretius 
cries, 


‘ That life was mine which thou hast here de- 


prived. 
If in the child the father’s image lies, 
Where shall I live now Lucrece is unlived ? 
Thou wast not to this end from me derived, 
If children pre-decease progenitors, 
We are their offspring, and they none of 
ours. 


‘Poor broken glass, I often did behold 

In thy sweet semblance my old age new born; 

But now that fresh fair mirror, dim and old, 

Shows me a bare-boned death by time out- 

worn : — 1761 

O, from thy cheeks my image thon hast torn, 
And shivered all the beauty of my glass, 
That I no more can see what once I was ! 


*O time, cease thou thy course and last no 
longer, 
If they sureease to be that should survive. 
Shall rotten death make conquest of the 
stronger 
And leave the faltering feeble souls alive ? 
The old bees die, the young possess their hive: 
Then live, sweet Lucrece, live again and see 
Thy father die, and not thy father thee !’ 


By this, starts Collatine as from a dream, 
And bids Lucretius give his sorrow place ; 
And then in key-cold Lucrece’ bleeding 
stream 
He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his face, 
And counterfeits to die with her a space ; 
Till manly shame bids him possess his 
breath . 
And lived to be revenged on her death, 


The deep vexation of his inward soul 1779 
Hath served a dumb arrest upon his tongue 5 
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Who, mad that sorrow should his use control, 
Or keep him from heart-easing words so long, 
Begins to talk ; but through his lips do throng 
Weak words, so thick come in his poor 
heart’s aid, 
That no man could distinguish what he 
said. 


Yet sometime ‘Tarquin’ was pronounced 


lain 
. But perough his teeth, as if the name he tore. 
This windy tempest, till it blow up rain, 
Held back his sorrow’s tide, to make it more ; 
At last it rains, and busy winds give o'er : 
Then son and father weep with equal strife 
Who ey weep most, for daughter or for 
wife. 


The one doth call her kis, the other his, 
Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 
The father says ‘She’s mine.’ ‘O, mine she 


is) 
Replies her husband ; ‘do not take away 
My sorrow’s interest ; let no mourner say 
He weeps for her, for she was only mine, 
And only must be wail’d by Collatine.’ 


‘0,’ quoth Lucretius, ‘I did give that life 1800 

Which she too esate and too late hath spill’d.’ 

‘Woe, woe,’ quoth Collatine, ‘she was my 

wife £ 

I owed her, and ’tis mine that she hath kill’d.’ 

*My vane and “my wife’ with clamors 
WV’ 


The dispersed air, who, holding Lucrece’ 


ife, 
Answer’d their cries, ‘my daughter’ and 
‘my wife.’ 


Brutus, ane pluck’d the knife from Lucrece’ 
side, 
Seeing such emulation in their woe, 
Began to clothe his wit in state and pride, 
Burying in Lucrece’ wound his folly’s show. 
He with the Romans was esteemed so 1811 
As silly-jeering idiots are with kings, 
For sportive words and uttering foolish 
things : 


- But now he throws that shallow habit by, 
Wherein deep policy did him disguise ; 
And arm’d his long-hid wits advisedly, 

_ To check the tears in Collatinus’ eyes, 
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s Thou. wronged lord of Rome,’ quoth he 
arise: 

Let my unsounded self, supposed a fool, 

Now set thy long-experienced wit to school 


‘Why, Collatine, is woe the cure for woe ? 
Do wounds help wounds, or grief help griey- 
ous deeds ? 
Is it revenge to give thyself a blow . 
For his foul act by whom thy fair wife bleeds? 
Such ee humor from weak minds pro- 
ceeds * 
Thy wretched wife mistook the matter go, 
To slay herself, that should have slain her 
foe, ; 


‘Courageous Roman, do not steep thy heart 
In such relenting dew of lamentations ; - 1829 
But kneel with me and help to bear thy part, 
To rouse our Roman gods with invocations, — 
That they will suffer these abominations. 
Since Rome herself in them doth stand dis 
graced, 
cz strong arms from forth her fair 
streets chased. 


‘Now, by the Capitol that we adore, 
And by this chaste blood so unjustly stain’d, 
By heaven’s fair sun that breeds the fat earth’s 
store, 
By all our country rights in Rome maintain’d,. 
And by chaste Lucrece’ soul that late com- 
plain’d 1839 
Her wrongs to us, and by this bloody knife, 
We will revenge the death of this true wife.’ 


This said, he struck his hand upon his breast, 
And kiss’d the fatal knife, to end his. vow ; 
And to his protestation urged the rest, 
Who, wondering at him, did his words allow : 
Then jointly to the ground their knees they 
bow ; 
And that "deep vow, which Brutus made be- 
fore ; 
He doth again repeat, and that they swore. 


When they had sworn to this advised doom, __ 
They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece — 
thence 3 1850 

To show her bleeding body thorough Rome, 

And so to publish Tarquin’s foul offence : 

Which being done with speedy diligence, 
The Romans plausibly did give consent 
To Tarquin’s everlasting banishment, 


By 


THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM 


INTRODUCTION, 


. The Passionate Fa ee was published by William Jaggard, in 1599. It was a piratical bookseller’s 
¥Yenture, and although the popular. name of Shakespeare was put upon the title-page the little 
yolume really consisted of a collection from several authors. Shakespeare, as Heywood tells us, was 
much offended when Jaggard, in 1612, republished the volume, with added poems of Heywood, and 
with Shakespeare’s name upon the title-page: a cancel of the title-page was thereupon made, and 
one printed without any author’s name. Of the collection, Nos. I., Il., III., V., XI1., and XVIL., are 
probably Shakespeare’s; Nos, IV., VI., VII., IX., and XIX. are possibly Shakespeare’s ; and the rest 


are certainly nof Shakespeare’s, 
title—Sonnets to Sundry Notes of Music. 


After the fifteenth poem in the original collection occurs a second 


is 
WHEN say, love swears that she is made of 
trut! 
Ido believe her, though I know she lies, 
-That she might think me some untutor’d 


youth, 
Unskvlfwl in the world’s false forgeries. 
Thus yaiuly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although I know my years be past the best, 
I smiling credit her. false-speaking tongue, 
Outfacing faults in love with love’s ill rest. 
But wherefore says my love that she is young? 
And wherefore say not I that Iam old? 10 
O, love’s best habit is a soothing tongue, 

d age, in love, loves not to have years told. 
Therefore I’ll lie with love, and love with me, 
asd that our faults in love thus smother’d 

.~ be. 
I. 
Two loves I have, of comfort and despair, 
That like two spirits do suggest me still ; 
My better angel is a man right fair, 
My worser spirit a woman color’d ill. 
To win me sooy to hell, my female eyil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 20 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her-fair pride. 
And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend, 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell : 
For being both to me, both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another’s hell ; 
e truth I shall not know, butlive in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out 


IL 
Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 
*Gainst whom the world could not hold argu- 
ment, 30 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury ? 
Yows for thee broke deserve not punishment, 


x 


A woman I forswore ; but I will prove, 

Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee : 

My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love ; 

Thy grace being gain’d cures all disgrace in 
n 


My vow was breath, and breath a vapor is ; 
Then, thou fair sun, that on this earth doth 
shine, 
Exhale this vapor vow ; in thee itis: 
If broken, then it is no fault of mine, 40 
If by me broke, what fool isnot so wise 
To break an oath, to win a paradise ? 


Ty. 


Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook 

With young Adonis, lovely, fresh, and green, 

Did court the lad with many a lovely look, 

Such looks as none could look but beauty’s 
queen. . 

She told him stories to delight his ear ; 

She showed him favors to allure his eye ; 

To win his heart, she touch’d him here and 


there,— 
Touches so soft still- conquer chastity, 50 
But whether unripe years did want conceit, 
Or he refused to take her figured proffer, 
The tender nibbler would not touch the bait, 
But smile and jest at every gentle offer : 


Then fell she on her back, fair queen, and 


toward : 
He rose and ran away ; ah, fool too fro- 
ward ! 
Vv. 
If love make me forsworn, how shall I swear 
to love ? 


O never faith could hold, if not to beauty 


vow'd : 
Though to myself forsworn, to thee I'll con- 
stant prove ; 
Those thoughts, to me like oaks, to thee like 
asiers how'd, 
(78) 
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La 


Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine 


eyes 

Where all those pionmures live that art can 
comprehend. 

Jf knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall 


suffice ; 

Well learned is that tongue that well can thee 
commend ; 

All ignorant that soul that sees thee without 

; wonder ; 

Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts 
admire : 

Thine eye Jove’s lightning seems, thy voice 
his dreadful thunder, 

Which, not to anger bent, is music and sweet 


re. 
Celestial as thou art, O do not love that 
wrong, 
To sing heaven’s praise with such an earthly 
tongue. 70 
Vi. 


Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy morn, 

And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for 
shade, 

When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 

A longing tarriance for Adonis made 

Under an osier growing by a brook, 

A brook where Adon used to cool his spleen : 

Hot was the day ; she hotter that did look 

For his approach, that often there had been. 

Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by, 

And stood stark naked on the brook’s green 
brim: 80 

The sun look’d on the world with glorious eye, 

Yet not so wistly as this queen on him, 

He, spying her, bounced in, whereas he 


stood ; 
*O Jove,’ quoth she, ‘why was not I a 
flood ! 


Vil. 
Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle ; 
Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty ; 
Brighter than glass, and yet, as glass is, brittle; 
Softer than wax, and yet, as iron, rusty: 
A lily pale, with damask dye to grace her, 
None fairer, nor none falser to deface her. 


. Her lips to mine how often hath she joined, 
Between each kiss her oaths of true love 
swearing ! 
How many tales to please me hath she coined, 
Dreading aay, love, the loss thereof still fear- 
ing ! 
Yet in the midst of all her pure protestings, 
Her faith, her oaths, her tears, and all were 
jestings. 


She burn’d with love, as straw with fire 
flameth ; 

She burn’d out love, as soon as straw out- 
burneth ; 

She framed the love, and yet she foil’d the 
framing ; 

She bade love last, and yet she fell a-turning. 

Was this a lover, or a Jecher whether? 101 

Bad in the best, though excellent in neither. 


If music and sweet poetry agtee, 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother 
Then must the love be great ’twixt thee an1 


me 
Because thou lovest the one, and I the other. 
Dowland to. thee is dear, whose heayenly 


touch oa 
Upon the lute doth rayish human sense ; 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such 7 
As, passing all conceit, needs no defence. 110 ff 
Thou lovest to hear the sweet melodious sound — > 
That Pheebus’ lute, the queen of music, " 
makes ; ie) 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown’d ees, 
When as himself to singing he betakes. ‘ re 
One god is god of both, as poets feign ; ‘| aie 


One knight loves both, and both in thee re- Of 


main. ae 

Ix. : bs 

Fair was the morn when the fair queen of 
love “ef 

oo * * * * “= 


Paler for sorrow than her milk-white dove, ; 
For Adon’s sake, a youngster proud aiid wild; _ . 
Her stand she takes upon a steep-up hill : 121 3 
Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds x Wy 
She, silly queen, with more than love’s good 


wi 

Forbade . the boy he should not pass those 
grounds : 

* Once,’ aoa she, ‘did I see a fair sweet 
youth 

Here in these brakes deep-wounded with a 
boar. 

Deep in the thigh, a spectacle of ruth ! 

See, in my thigh, quoth she, ‘here was the 

oh 


ore. 
She showed hers: he saw more wounds than 


one, 
And blushing fled, and left her all alone. 130 
, 5 
Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely pluck’d 
soon vaded, 
Pluck’d in the bud, and yaded in the spring 
Bright orient pearl, alack, too timely shaded 
Fair creature, kill’d too soon by death’s sharp 
sting ! 
Like a green plum that hangs upon a tree, — 
And falls, through wind, pa the fall 
should be. 


I weep for thee, and yet no cause I have ; 
For why taou left’st me nothing in thy will : 
And yet thou left’st me more than I did eraye; 
For why { craved nothing of thee still: 146 
O yes, dear friend, I pardon crave of thee, 
Thy discontent thou didst bequeath to me. 


XI. 


Venus, with young Adonis sitting by her 
Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him : _ } 
She told the youngling how god Mars didtry  __ 


her, 
And as he fell to her, so fell she to him, 


1 
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4 
‘Even thus,’ gore she, ‘the warlike god 
embraced me,’ 
And then she clipp’d Adonis in her arms ; 
‘Even thus,’ quoth she, ‘the warlike god un- 
laced me,’ 149 
As if the boy should use like loving charms ; 
‘ven thus,’ quoth she, ‘ he seized on my lips,’ 
And with her lips on his did act the seizure : 
And as she fetched breath, away he skips, 
And would not take her meaning nor her 
pleasure. 
Ah, that I had my lady at this bay, 
To kiss and clip me tilld run away ! 


XI. 


Crabbed age and youth cannot live together : 
Youth is full of pleasance, age is full of care ; 
Youth like summer morn, age like winter 

weather ; 
Youth like summer brave, age like winter 
160 


bare. 

Youth is full of sport, age’s breath is short ; 
Youth is nimble, age is lame ; 

Youth is hot and bold, age is weak and cold ; 
Youth is wild, and age is tame. 

Age, I do abhor thee ; youth, I doadore thee ; 
O, my love, my love is young ! 

Age, | do defy thee : 0, sweet shepherd, hie 


thee, 
For methinks thou stay’ st too long, 
XII. 


Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good ; 
A shining gloss that vadeth suddenly ; 170 
A flower that dies when first it gins to bud ; 
A brittle glass that’s broken presently : 
A doubtfulygood, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, vaded, broken, dead within an hour. 


And as goods lost are seld or never found, 
As yaded gloss no rubbing will refresh, 
As flowers dead lie wither’d on the ground, 
As broken glass no cement can redress, 
So beauty blemish’d once’s for ever lost, 
In spiteof physic, painting, pain and cost. 
- 


xIy. 


Good night, good rest. 
share ; 
She bade good night that kept my rest away ; 
And daff’d me to a cabin hang’d with care, 
To descant on the doubts of my decay. 
‘ Farewell,’ quoth she, ‘and come again to- 
morrow * [zow. 
Fare well I could not, for I supp’d with sor- 


Ah, neither be my 
181 


Yet at my parting sweetly did she smile, 

In scorn or friendship, nill I construe whether: 

’T may be, she joy’d to jest at my exile, 

*T may be, again to make me wander thither : 
‘Wander,’ a word for shadows like myself, 
As take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf. 


xv. 


Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east! 
My heart doth charge the watch ; the morn- 
ing rise 
Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest. 
Not daring trust the office of mine eyes, 
While Philomela sits and sings, I sit and 


mark, 
And wish her lays were tuned like the lark; 


For she doth welcome daylight with her ditty, 
And drives away dark dismal-dreaming night: 
The night so pack’d, I post unto my pretty ; 

Heart hath his hope, and eyes their wished 


sight ; eat 
Sorrow changed to solace, solace mix’d with 
SOrrow ; [morrow. 


For why, she sigh’d and bade me come to- 


Were I with her, the night would post too 
soon ; 
But now are minutes added to the hours ; 
To spite me now, each minute seems a moon ; 
Yet not for me, shine sun to succor flowers ! 
Pack night, peep day ; good day, of night — 
now borrow : 
Short, night, to-night, and length thyself to- 
morrow. 210 


SONNETS TO SUNDRY NOTES OF MUSIC. 


(xvr] 
Iz was a lording’s daughter, the fairest one of 
’ three. 
- ‘That liked of her master as well as well might 


be, 
Tillloodking on an Englishman, the fair’st that 
eye could see, 
Her fancy fell a-turning. 
Long was the combat doubtful that love with 
: love did fight, 
To leave the master loveless, or kill the gal- 
lant knight ; 
To put in practice either, alas, it was a spite 
Unto the silly damsel ! 
But one niust be refused ; more mickle was 


the pain 


That nothing could be used to turn them both 
to gain, 226 

For of the two the trusty knight was wounded 
with disdain : 

Alas, she could not help it ! 
Thus art with arms contending was victor of 
2 the day, j 
Which by a gift of learning did bear the maid 


away : 
Then, lullaby, the learned man hath got the 
lady gay ; 
For now my song is ended. 
XV. 


On a day, alack the day ! 
Love, whose month was ever May 


ee 
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Spied « blossom passing fair, 
Playing in the wanton air: 

Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unseen, gan passage find ; 

That the lover, sick to death, 
Wish’d himself the heaven’s breath, 
* Air,’ quoth he, ‘ thy cheeks may blow ; 
Air, would I might triumph so ! 
But, alas! my hand hath sworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn : 
Vow, alack! for youth unmeet ; 
Youth, so apt to pluck a sweet. 
Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiope were ; 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love.° 


[xvut.] 


My flocks feed not, 
My ewes breed not, 
My rams speed not, 
’ Allis amiss : 
Loye’s denying, 
Faith’s defying, 
Heart’s renying, 

Causer of this. 
All my merry jigs are quite forgot, 
All my lady’s love is lost, God wot : 
Where her faith was firmly fix’d in love, 
There a nay is placed without remove, 
One silly cross 
Wrought all my loss ; 

O. frowning Fortune, cursed, fickle 

dame ! 

For now I see 260 
Inconstancy 

More in women than in men remain. 


230 


240 


250 


In black mourn I, 

All fears scorn I, 
Love hath forlorn me, 
Living in thrall : 

Heart is bleeding, 
All help needing, 
O cruel speeding, 

Fraughted with gall, 270 
My shepherd’s pipe can sound no deal ; 
My wether’s bell rings doleful knell ; 

My curtail dog, that wont to have play’d, 
Plays not at all, but seems afraid ; 
My sighs so deep 
Procure to weep, 
In howling wise, to see my doleful 
plight. 
How sighs resound 
Through heartless ground, 
Like a thousand vanquish’d men in 
bloody fight ! 280 


Clear wells spring not, 

Sweet birds sing not, 

Green plants bring not 
Forth their dye ; 

Herds stand weeping, 

Flocks all sleeping, 

N. ues back peeping 

‘earfully : 


All our pleasure known to us poor swains, _ 
Allour merry meetings on the plains, 290 
All our evening sport frm us is fled, 
All our love is lost, for Loveisdead. = 
Farewell, sweet lass, 
Thy like ne’er was 
For a sweet content, the cause of all my 
moan ; 
Poor Corydon 
Must live alone ; 
Other help for him I see that there is 
none. 


XIX, 


When as thine eye hath chose the dame, ~ 
And stall’d the deer that thou shouldst strike, * 
Let reason-rule things worthy blame, 1 
tAs well as fancy partial might : 

Take counsel of some wiser head, 

Neither too young nor yet unwed. 


And when thou comest thy tale to tell, 

Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk, , 

Lest she some subtle practice smell,— 

A cripple soon can find a halt ;— “4 
But plainly say thou lovest her well, ae 
And set thy person forth to sell. 310 - 


What though her frowning brows be bent, 
Her cloudy looks will calm ere night ; _ 
And then too late she will repent 
That thus dissembled her delight ; 

And twice desire, ere it be day, 

That. which with scorn she put away. 


What though she strive to try her strength, ao 
And ban and brawl, and say thee nay, Sas 
Her feeble force will yield at length, Ss 


When craft hath tanght her thus to say, 320 
‘Had women been so strong as men, 


In faith, you had not had it then.’ 


And to her will frame all thy ways ; 
Spare not to spend, and chiefly there 
Where thy desert may merit praise, 
By ringing in thy lady’s ear: “ue 
The strongest castle, tower, and town, < 
The golden bullet beats it down. : 


Serve always with assured trust, : 

And in thy suit be humble true ; 330 

Unless thy lady prove unjust, 

Press never thou to choose anew; a 
When time sliall serve, be thou not slack 
To proffer, though she put thee back. 


The wiles and guiles that. women work, 

Dissembled with an outward show, 

The tricks and toys that in them lurk, 

The cock that treads them shall not know. 
Have you not heard it said full oft, E: 
A woman’s nay doth stand for nought ? 340 


#Think women still to strive with men, 
To sin and never for to saint: 
There is no heaven, by holy then, 
When time with age doth them attaint, 
Were kisses all the joys in 
Qne woman would another wed 
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But, soft ! enongh, too much, I fear ; 

Lest that my mistress hear my song, 

She will not stick to round mei’ the ear, 

To teach my tongue to be so long: 350 


Yet will she blush, here be it said, 
To hear her secrets so bewray d. 


[xx.] 


Live with me, and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 
And all the craggy mountains yields. 


There will we sit upon the rocks, 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, by whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 360 


There will I make thee a bed of roses, 
With a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle, 


A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps aud amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move. 
‘Then live with me and be my love. 


Lovr’s ANSWER. 


If that the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 370 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


[xx1.] 


As it fell upon a day 

In the mérry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrtles made, 
Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did spring ; 
Every thing did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone: 380 
She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean’d her breast up-till a thorn, 


And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 

That to hear it was great pity: 

‘ Fie, fie, fie,’ now would she ery ; 

‘Tereu, tereu!’ by and by ; 

That to hear her so complain, 

Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 

For her griefs, so lively shown, 

Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah, thought I, thou mourn’st in vain! 

None takes pity on thy pain : 

Senseless trees they cannot hear thee ; 

Ruthless beasts they will not cheer thee 

King Pandion he is dead ; 

All thy friends are lapp’d in lead ; 

All thy fellow birds do sing, 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 

Even so, poor bird, like thee, 

None alive will pity me. 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smiled, 

Thou and I were both beguiled. 
Every one that flatters thee 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind ; 

Faithful friends are hard to find : 

Every man will be thy friend 

Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 

But if store of crowns be scant, 

No wan will supply thy want, 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call, 

And with such-like flattering, 

‘ Pity but he were a king ;’ 

Tf he be addict to vice, 

Quickly him they will entice ; 

If to women he be bent, 

They have at commandement: 

But if Fortune once do frown, 

Then farewell his great renown ; 

They that fawn’d on him before 

Use his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need : 

Tf thou sorrow, he will weep ; 

Tf thou wake, he cannot sleep ; 

Thus of every grief in heart 

He with thee doth bear a part. 

These are certain signs to know 

Faithful friend from flattering foe, 


390 


410 


426 


430 


, addressed to a young man; the other (from 427 to 154) addressed to or peaeate toa woman, But we 


SETTING 
FORTH 
T. T. 
ras Feed’st thy light’st flame with self-substantial 
From fairest creatures we desire increase, fuel, © 
That thereby beauty’s rose might never die, Making a famine where abundance lies, 
But as the riper should by time decease, Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. — 
_ His tender heir might bear his memory : Thou that art now the world’s fresh omma 
But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, men : : an 
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on 

(WRITTEN BETWEEN 1595-1605.) or 
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INTRODUCTION. are ae 
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The Sonnets of Shakespeare suggest, perhaps, the most difficult questions in Shakespearean , 

iticism. In 1609 appeared these poems in a quarto (published almost certainly without the 
author’s sanction), which also contained A Lover’s Complaint. The publisher, Thomas Thorpe, = 
aedicated them ‘*To the onlie bugetter of these ensuing sonnets, Mr. W. H.”. Does ‘ begetter’ 
mean the person who inspired them and so brought them into existence, or only the obtainer of the 
Sonnets for Thorpe? Probably the former. And wh is Mr, W. H.? it is clear from sonnet 135 
that the Christian-name of Shakespeare’s friend to whom the first 126 sonnets were addressed was 
William. But what William? Ther: is not even an approach to certainty in any answer offered to a 
this question. Scme have supposed that W. H.:3 a blind to conceal and yet express the initials ae 
H. W. i.e. Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, Shakespeare’s patron. Others hold that William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke (to whom, together with his brother, the first folio was dedicated), is 


here addressed. When were the Sonnets written? We know that Meres in 1598 spoke of Shake- 
speare’s “sugred sonnets among his private friends,’ and that in 1599 two (138 and 144) were printed x% 
in The Passionate Pilgrim. Some, to judge by their style, seem to belong to the time when Romeo — 

and Juliet was written. Others—as for example 66-74—echo the sadder tone which is heard in f 


Hamlet and Measure for Measure. The writing of the Sonnets certainly extended over a considers 
able period of time, at least three years (see 104), and perhaps a longer period. They all, probably, 
lie somewhere between 1595 and 1605. The Sonnets consist of two series, the first (from 1 to 126) 


both series allude to events which connecu une twe Yersons with one another and with Shakes' 5 
The young friend, whom Shakespeare loved with a fond idolatry, was beautiful, clever, rich in the 
gifts of fortune, and of high rank. The woman was of staied character, false to her husband, the 
reverse of beautiful, dark-eyed, pale-faced, a musician, possessed of a strange power of attraction. To 
her fascination Shakespeare yielded himself, and in his absence she Jaid her snares for Shakespeare’s 
frier.d and won him. Hence a coldness, estrangement, and for some time a complete severance 
between Shakespeare and his friend, after a time followed acknowledgment of fault on both. 
Bides and a complete reconciliation. So the Sonnets must be interpreted if we accept the natural — 
sense they seem to bear. But several critics have held that they are either altogether of an ideal’ 
ature or allegorical, or were written in part by Shakespeare not for himself but for theuseof 
others, The natural sense, however, is probably the true one, 2 4 2 


TO THE ONLIE BEGETTER OF ; 
THESE INSUING SONNETS 
MR. W. H. ALL HAPPINESSE : 
AND THAT ETERNITIE , 
PROMISED BY 
OUR EVER-LIVING POET 
WISHETH 
THE WELL-WISHING 
ADVENTURER IN 


(1139) 


hte 


And oniy herald to the gaudy spring, 
Within thine own bud buriest thy content 
And, tender churl, makest waste in niggard- 


‘ing. 

Pity the world, or else this glutton be, : 

To eat the world’s due, by the grave and 

thee. 
Il. 

When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 
Thy youth’s proud livery, so gazed on now, 
Will be a tattér’d weed, of small worth held : 
Then being ask’d where all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, 
To say, within thine own deep-sunken eyes, 
Were ar all-eating shame and thriftless praise. 
How much more praise deseryed thy beauty’s 


use, 
If thou couldst answer ‘This fair child of 
mine 
Shall sum my count and make my old excuse,’ 
Proving his beauty by succession thine ! 
This were to be new made when thou art 


old. 
‘And see thy blood warm when thou feel’st 
it cold. ‘ 
pase 


Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou view- 


est 
Now is the time that face should form an- 
other ; 
Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest, 
Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some 
mother. 
For where is she so fair whose unear’d. womb 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ? 
Or who is he so fond will be the tomb 
Of his self-lay.e, to stop posterity ? 
Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the loyely April of her prime ; 
So thou through windows of thine age shall 
see 
Despite of wrinkles this thy golden time. 
But if thou live, remember’d not to be, 
Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 


| ly. 


Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 

Upon thyself thy beauty’s legacy ? 

Nature’s bequest gives nothing but doth lend, 

And being frank she lends to those are free. 

Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 

The bounteous largess given thee to give? 

Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 

So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live ? 

For having traffic with thyself alone, 

Thon of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 

Then. how. when nature-calls thee to be gone, 

What acceptable andit canst thou leave ? 
Thy unused beauty must be tomb’d with 


thee, 
Which, used, lives th’ executor to be, 
v 


Those hours, that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell, 
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Will play the tyrants to the very same 
And that unfair which fairly doth excel ; 
For never-resting time leads summer on 
To hideous winter and confounds him there ; 
Sap check’d with frost and lusty leayes quite 
gone, 
Beauty o’ersnow’d and bareness every wheres 
Then, were not summer’s distillation left, 
A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 
Beauty’s effect with beauty were bereft, 
Nor it nor no remembrance what it was: 
But flowers distill’d, though they with 
winter meet, ; 
Leese but their show ; their substance still 
lives sweet, 


VI. 


Then let not winter’s ragged hand deface 

In thee thy summer, ere thou be distill’d: 

Make sweet some vial ; treasure thou some 
place 

With beauty’s treasure, ere it be self-kill’d. 

That use is not forbidden usury 

Which happies those that pay the willing 


foamy" = % 
That’s for thyself to breed another thee, 
Or ten times happier, be it ten for one ; 
Ten times thyself were happier than thou art, 
If ten of thine ten times refigured thee : 
Then what could death do, if thou shouldst 
depart, 
Leaying thee living in posterity ? : 
Be Bos self-will’d, for thou art much too 
‘air 
To be death’s conquest and make worms 
thine heir. 


vil. 


Lo ! in the orient when the gracious light 

Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 

Doth homage to his new-appearing sight, 

Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 

And Rev aig climb’d the steep-up heavenly 
ill, 

Resembling strong youth in his middle age, 

Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still, 

Attending on his golden pilgrimage ; 

But when from highmost pitch, with weary 


car, 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day, 
The eyes, ’fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low tract and look another way : 
So thou, thyself out-going in thy noon, 
Unlook’d on diest, unless thou get a son. 


yu. 
Music to hear, why hear’st thou music sadly ? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in 


JOY. 
Why lovest thou that which thou receivest 
not gladly, 
Or else receivest with pleasure thine annoy ? 
If the true concord of well-tuned sounds, 
By unions married, de offend thine ear, 
They do but sweeiif chide thee, who con« 
founds 
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In singleness the parts that thou shouldst 


bear. 
Mark how one string, sweet husband to an- 
other, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering, 
Resembling sire and child and happy mother 
Who all in one, one pleasing note do sing : 
Whose speechless song, being many, seem- 
ing one, q 
Sings this to thee ; ‘thou single wilt prove 
none.’ 
Ix. 
Is it for fear to wet a widow’s eye 
That thou consumest thyself in single life ? 


Ah ! if thou issueless shalt hap to die, 
The world will wail thee, like a makeless 


wife ; 
The world will be thy widow and still weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 
When every private widow well may keep 
By children’s eyes her husband’s shape in 
mind. 
Look,- what an unthrift in the world doth 


spen 
Shifts but his place, for still the world enjoys 


it; 
But beauty’s waste hath in the world an end, 
And kept unused, the user so destroys it. 
No love toward others in that bosom sits 
That on himself such murderous shame 
comunits. 


x, 
For shame! deny that thou bear’st love to 


any. 
Who for thyself art so unprovident. 
Grant, if thou wilt, thou art beloved of many, 
But that thou none lovest is most evident ; 
For thou art so possess’d with murderous hate 
That ’gainst thyself thou stick’st not to con- 


spire, 

Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 

Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 

O, change thy thought, that I may change 

my mind ! 

Shall hate be fairer lodged than gentle love? 

Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind, 

Or to thyself at least kind-hearted prove: 
Make thee another self, for love of me, 
That beauty still may live in thine or thee, 


xt, 
As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou grow- 


est 
In one of thine, from that which thou de- 


partest ; 

And that fresh blood which youngly thou be- 
stowest 

Thou mayst call thine when thou from youth 
convertest. 

Herein lives wisdom, beauty and increase : 

Without this, folly, age and cold decay : 

If all were minded so, the times should cease 

And threescore year would make the world 
away, 


Let Hier whom Nature hath not made for 
store, as 

Harsh featureless and rude, barrenly perish: 

Look, whom she best endow’d she gave the — 


more ; 
Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in bounty 
cherish : 
She carved thee for her seal, and meant 
‘thereby ah 
ein shouldst print more, not let that copy He 
ie. . 


When I do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night;* 
When I behold the violet past prime, Fie 
And sable curls all silver’d o’er with white ; S's 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves = 
Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, Kei 
And summer’s green all girded up in sheaves 
Bone a bs bier with white and bristly 
eard, 
Then of thy beauty do I question make, 
That thou among the wastes of time must go, 
Since sweets and beauties do themselves for- 


e 

xi. <, Sa 
2M 

ts 

3 


sake 
And die as fast as they see othersgrow 5; 
And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can mak . 
defence 
Save. breed, to brave him when he takes 3 
thee hence. ‘ 


xii. 


; 
O, that you were yourself! but, love, you are Y 
No longer yours than you yourself here live : ay 
Against this coming end you should prepare, 


And your sweet semblance to some other 
give. fleas an 
So should that beauty which you hold in , 
Find no determination : then you were = 
Yourself again after yourself’s decease, pre: 
When your sweet issue your sweet form a 
should bear. , : "4 
Who lets so fair a house fall to ceca a 
Which husbandry in honor might up old a 
Against the stormy gusts of winter's day oy 


And barren rage of death’s eternal cold ? 
O, none but unthrifts ! Dear my love, you 
know 
You had a father: let your son say so. 


XIV. 


Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck ; 
And yet methinks I have astronomy, 
But not to tell of good or eyil lack, 
Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons’ quality ; 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, ; 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain and wind, 
Or say with princes if it shall go well, : 
By oft predict that I in heaven find : 7, 
But from thine eyes my knowledge f derive, 
And, constant stais, in them I read such art 
As truth and beauty shall together thrive, 
If from thyself to store thou wouldst convert 5 
Or else of thee this I prognosticate : om 
Thy br is truth’s and beauty’s doom and 
te : 


eS 
5 
* 
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When I consider every thing that grows 

Holds in perfection but a little moment, 

That this huge stage presenteth nought but 
shows . 

Whereon the stars in secret influence com- 


ment ; 
When [ perceive that men as plants increase, 
Cheered and check’d even by the self-same 


eee SKY; 
VYaunt in their youthful sap, at height de- 
crease, 

And wear their brave state out of memory ; 

Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 

Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, 

Where wasteful Time debateth with Decay, 

To change your day of youth to sullied night; 
And all in war with Time for love of you, 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 


XVI. 


But wherefore do not you a mightier way 

Make. was upon this bloody tyrant, Time ? 

And fortify yourself in your decay 

With means more blessed than my barren 
rhyme ? 

Now stand you on the top of happy hours, 

And many maiden gardens yet unset 

With virtuous wish would bear your living 
flowers, 

Much liker than your painted counterfeit : 

So should the lines of life that life repair, 

- Which this, Time’s pencil, or my pupil pen, 
Neither in inward worth nor outward fair, 
Can make you live yourself in eyes of men, 

To give away yourself keeps yourself still, 
you must live, drawn by your own 
sweet Sicill. 


xvi, 
Who will believe my verse in time to come, 
Té it were fill’d with your most high deserts ? 
Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
_ Which hides your life and shows not half 
your parts. 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes 
And in fresh numbers number all your 
graces, . 
The age to come would say ‘ This poet lies ; 
Such ony touches ne’er touch’d earthly 
aces,’ 
So should my papers yellow’d with their age 
Be scorn’d like old mea of less truth than 
tongue, 
And your true rights be term’d a poet’s rage 
And stretched metre of an antique song : 
But were some child of yours alive that 


time, 
You should live twice ; in it and in my 
rhyme. 
XVUI. 
Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of 


And summer’s lease hath all too short a date: 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 

And often is his gold complexion dimim’d ; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By chance or nature’s changing course un- 
trimm’d; . 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his 


shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 
. So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 
So long lives this and this gives life to thee. 


XIX, 


Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws, 

And make the earth devour her own sweet 
brood ; ; 

Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger’s 


jaws, 
And bnrn the long-lived pheenix in her blood; 
Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleets, 
And do whate’er thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 
To the wide world and all her fading sweets ; 
But [ forbid thee one most heinous crime : 

O, carve not with thy hours my love’s fair 


row, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique 
pen ; 
Him in thy, course untainted do allow 
For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men. 
Yet, do thy worst, old Time: despite thy 


wrong, E 
My love shall in my verse ever live young, 
3.0.05 


A woman’s face with Nature’s own hand 
painted 

Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion; 

A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 

With shifting change, as is false women’s 
fashion ; 

An eye more bright than theirs, less false in 


rolling, 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth ; 
A manin hue, all ‘hues’ in his controlling, 
Which steals men’s eyes and women’s souls 
amazeth. 
And for a-woman wert thou first created ; 
Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-dot- 


ing, 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 
By adding one thing to my purpose nothing, 
But since she prick’d thee out for women’s 
pleasure, 
Mine be thy love and thy love’s use their 
treasure. 


XX 


So is it not with meas with that Muse 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his verse, 

Who heaven itself for ornament doth use 
And eyery fair with his fair doth rehearse ; 
Making a couplement of proud compare, 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s rich 


gems, 
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With April’s first-born flowers, and all things 
rare 
That heaven's air in this huge rondure hems, 
O, let. me, true inlove, but truly write, 
And then believe me, my love is as fair 
As any mother’s child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fix’d in heayen’s air : 
Let them say more that like of hearsay 
well ; 
I will not praise that purpose not to sell. 
XXU, 


My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 

So long as youth and thou are of one date ; 

But when in thee time’s furrows I behold, 

Then look I death my days should expiate. 

For all that beauty that doth cover thee 

Is but the seemly raiment of my heart, 

Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me: 

- How can I then be elder than thou art ? 

O, therefore, love, be of tayself so wary 

As I, not for myself, but for thee will ; 

Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so chery 

As tender nurse her babe from faring ill. 
Presume not on thy heart when ming is slain; 
Thou gavest me thine, not to give back again. 


XXIZT. 


As an unperfect actor on the stage 
Who with his fear is put besides his part, 
Or some fierce thing replete with too much 


rage, 
Whose strength’s abundance weakens his own 
heart, 
So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 
The perfect ceremony of love’s rite, 
And in mine own love’s strength seem to decay, 
O’ercharged with burden of mine own love’s 


might. 
O, let my books be then the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking breast, 
Who plead for loye and look for recompense 
More than that tongue that more hath more 
express’d. 
O, learn to read what silent love hath writ : 
To hear with eyes belongs to loye’s fine wit. 


XXIV. 
Mine eye hath play’d the painter and hath 
stell’d 


Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart ; 

My body is the frame wherein ’tis held, 

And perspective it is best painter’s art. 

For ‘von h the painter must you see his skill, 
To find where your true image pictured lies ; 
Which in my bosom’s shop is hanging still, 
That hath his windows glazed with thine eyes. 
Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have 


done : 
Mine eyes haye drawn thy shape, and thine 
for me [sun 


Are windows to my breast, where-through the 
Delights to peep, io gaze therein on thee ; 
Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their 


art ; 
They drow but what they see, know not the 
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Let those who are in favor with their stars 
Of public honor and proud titlesbo \%, 
Whilst I, whom forfune of such triumph bars, 
Unlook’d for joy in that 1 honor most. 
Great princes’ favorites their fairleayesspread 
But as the marigold atthe sun’s eye, — ; 
And in themselves their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in their glory die, 
The painful warrior famoused for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foil’d, 
Is from the book of honor razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d : 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved 
Where I may not remove nor beremoyed * 


xXyI. 


Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 

Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 

To thee [send this written embassage, 

To witness duty, not to show my wit; 

Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 

May make seem bare, in waating words to “ 
show it, ba 

But that I hope some good conceit of thine “y 

In thy soul’s thought, all naxed, will bestow = 


it 
Till whatsoever star that guides my moying 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect 
And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving, 


To show me worthy of thy sweet meer : . 
Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee, a 
Till then not show my head where thon 

mayst prove me. 
XXVIII. +a 

Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, eh 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tined 5 5 

But then begins ek! in my head, fr 

To work my mind, when body’s work’s 6x- a 

pired ; p=) 

For then my thoughts, from far whereI abide, 

Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, os 


And keep my drooping eyelids open wide, F 
Looking on darkness which the blind do see: © 
Save that my sonl’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 
Makes black night beauteous and her old face” 
new. 
Lo! th 1 by day my limbs, by night my 
min 
For thee and for myself no quiet find. 


XXVIIL 


How can I then return in happy plight, 

That am debarr’d the benefit of rest ? 

When day’s oppression is not eased by night, 

But day by night, and night by day, oppress’d ? 

And each, though enemies to either’s reign, 

Do in consent shake hands to torture me ; 

The one by toil, the other to complain 

How far I toil, still farther off from thee. 

1 tell the day, to please him thou art bright 

And dost him grace when clouds do blot the — 
heaven; si 


<a 


So flatter I the swart-complexion’d night, 
When sparkling stars twire not thou gild’ st the 


- even. ‘ 
Bat day doth aaily draw my sorrows longer 
And night doth nightly make grief’s strength 

seem. stronger. Sa 


XXTX. 


_ Whien, in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
Jailalone beweep my outcast state 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries 
_ And look upon myself and curse my fate, 
- Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Peatured Ake him, like him with friends pos- 
sess’d, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; 
- ‘Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Mfaply I think on thee, and then my state, 
’ Like to the lark at, break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s 


gate ; : 
‘For my sweet love remember’d such wealth 
: rings 
That then I scorm to change my state with 
kings. 


22.0.5 


“Whien to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

Isich the lack of many a thing I sought, 

“And with old woes new wail mny dear time’s 
waste : 

Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

Por precious. friends hid in death’s dateless 


night, 
Agid weep afresh love’s long since cancell’d 


woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d 
sight: ¥° 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 
But if the while [ think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored and sorrows end. 


Pie XXXL 


Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts, 
Which I by lacking have supposed dead, 
And there reigns love and all love’s loving parts, 
And all those friends which I thought buried, 
Tow many a holy and obsequious tear ‘ 
Math dear religious love stol’n from mine eye 
_ Ag interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things removed that hidden in thee lie! 
“Thon art the grave where buried love doth liye, 
~ Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 
‘Who all their parts of me to thee did give ; 
‘That due of many now is thine alone : 

Their images [ loved I view in thee, 

And thou, all they, hast all the all of me. 


XXXII. 


thou survive my well-contented day, 
When that chur! Death my bones with dust 
cover, 


Hy set 
&. 
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And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover, 
Compare them with the bettering of the time, 
And though they be outstripp’d by every pen, 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, ~ 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 
O, then youchsafe me but this loving thought: 
‘Had my friend’s Muse grown with this grow- 
< Ing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 
To march in ranks of better equipage: 
But since he died and poets better prove, 
ahi for their style ’ll read, his for his 
ove.” : 


XXXI, 


Full many a glorious morning haye I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace: 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine 
With all triumphant splendor on my brow ; 
But out, alack ! he was but one hour mine ; 
The regicn cloud hath mask’d him from m¢ 
now 
Yet him fur this my love no whit disdaineth; 
Suns of the world may stain when heayen’s 
sun staineth. 


XXXIV. 


Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day 
And make me trayel forth without my cloak, 
To let base clouds o’ertake me in my way, 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke ? 
*Tis not enough that through the cloud thou 
break, 
Zo dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 
For no man well of such a salve can speak 
That heals the wound and cures not the dis- 
grace : 
Nor can thy shame give physic t¢ my grief ; 
Though thon repent, yet [ have still the loss: 
The offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence’s cross. 
Ah! a those tears are pearl which thy love 
sheds, 
And they ‘are rich and ransom all ill deeds, 


XXXVs ‘ 


No more be grieved at that which thon hast 

done : : 
Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. | 
All men make faults, and even I in this, 
Authorizing thy trespass with compare, 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss, 
Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are ;_ 
For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense— 
Thy adverse party is thy advocate— 
And ’gainst myself a lawful plea commence’ 
Such civil war is in my love an 

Th 
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That I an accessary needs must be 
To that sweet thief which sourly robs from 
me. 


XXXVI, 


Let me confess that we two must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one : 
So shall those blots that do with me remain 
Without thy help by me be borne alone. 
In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable spite, 
Which though it alter not love’s sole effect, 
Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love’s de- 
light. 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame, 
Nor thou with public kindness honor me, 
Unless thou take that honor from thy name : 
But do not so ; I love thee in such sort 
As, thou being mine, mine is thy good re- 
port. 


XXXVIL 


As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite. 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth. 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
Or any of these all, or all, or more, 
Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 
I make my love engrafzed to this store : 
So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised, 
Whilst that this shadow doth such substance 
give 
That Lin thy abundance am sufficed 
And by a part of all thy glory live, 
Look; what is best, that best I wish in thee : 
This wish [ have ; then ten times happy me ! 


XXXVI 


How can my Muse want subject to invent, 

While thou dost breathe, that pour’ st into my 
yerse 

Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 

For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 

O, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 

Worthy perusal stand against thy sight ; 

For who’s so dumb that cannot write to thee, 

When thou thyself dost give invention light ? 

Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in 
worth 

Than those old nine which rhymers invocate ; 

And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 

Eternal numbers to outlive long date, 

If my slight Muse do please these curious 


ays 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the 
praise, 
XXXIX, 


0, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me? 
What can mine own praise to mine own self 


bring ? 
Aud what is’t but mine own when I praise 
thee ? 


Even for this let us divided live, me ee 
And our dear loye lose name of single one, 
That by this separation I may give S, 
That due to thee which thou deservest alone, 
O absence, what a torment wouldst thou 


prove, ~ 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet 
leave MF! 
To entertain the time with thoughts of love. : 
Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth de- 
ceive, 
And that thou teachest how to make one 
twain, 
By praising him here who doth hence re~ 
main ! : . 


XL. 
Take all my loves, my love, yea, take them 


all ; ‘ 

What hast thou then more than thou hadst __ 
before ? ; 

No love, my love, that thou mayst true love 


call ; 
All mine was thine before thou hadst this 


more. 
Thenif for my love thou my love receivest, 
I cannot blame thee for my love thou usest ; 
But yet be blamed, if thou thyself deceivest 
By wilful taste of what thyself refusest, 
I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 
Although thou steal thee all my poverty } 
And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 
‘To bear lovo’s wrong than hate’s known In- 


jury. 

Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows, 

an ee with spites; yet we must pot be 
oes. : 


xu, 
Those petty wrongs that liberty commits, 
When J am sometime absent from thy heart, 
Thy beauty and thy years full well befits, " 
For still temptation follows where thouart. 
Gentle thou art and therefore to be won, 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed ; A 
And whena woman woos, what woman’s son =” 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed 2 
Ay me! but yet thou mightst my seat forbear, 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thea art forced to break a twofold 
truth, 
Hers by thy beauty tempting her to thee, 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me. 


XL. 

That thou hast her, it is not all my grief, 
And yet it may be said I loved her dearl: - 
That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief,  __ 
A loss in love that touches me more nearly, 
Loving offenders, thus I will excuse be 
Thon dost love her, because thou knowst | 

love her ; 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 
grain my friend for my sake to approve: 


me | SONNETS. 
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Tf [ lose thee, my loss is my love’s gain, 
And losing her, my friend hath found that 


loss ; 
Both find each other, and I lose both twain, 
And both for my sake lay on me this cross: 
But here’s the joy ; my friend and I are 


one ; 
Sweet flattery ! then she loves but me alone. 


XL. 


When most I wink, then do mine eyes best see, 
“For all the day they view things unrespected ; 
But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee, 
And darkly bright are bright in dark directed. 
Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make 
bright, 
How would thy shadow’s form form happy 
show | 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light, 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so ! 
How would, I say, mine eyes be blessed made 
a. looking on thee in the living day, . 
hen in dead night thy fair imperfect shade 
Through rea. sleep on sightless eyes doth 


All days are nights to see till I see thee, 
And nights bright days when dreams do 
show thee me. 


XLIy. 
Tf the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way ; 
For then despite of space I would be brought, 
From limits far remote where thou dost stay. 
No matter then although my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth removed from thee ; 
For “Srey thought can jump both sea and 
an 
As soon asthink the place where he would be. 
But ah! thought kills me that I am not 
thought, 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art 


‘one, 
But that so much of earth and water wrought 
~ I must attend time’s leisure with my moan, 
Receiving nought by elements so slow 
But heavy tears, badges of either’s woe 


XLV. 


The other two, slight air and purging fire, 
Are both with thee, wherever I abide ; 
The first my thought, the other my desire, 
These present-absent with swift motion -slide. 
For when these quicker elements are gone 
In tender embassy of love to thee, 
My life, being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks pose to death, oppress’d with melan- 
choly ; 

Until life’s composition be recured 
By those swift messengers return’d from thee, 
Who even but now come back again, assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me: 

This told, I joy ; but then no longer glad, 

1 pee em back again and straight grow 


XLVI, 


Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war 
How to divide the conquest of thy sight ; 
Mine ave my heart thy picture’s sight would 
aur, 
My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 
My pear doth plead that thou im him dost 
ie,— 
A closet never pierced with crystal eyes— 
But the defendant doth that plea deny 
And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 
To cide this title is impanneled 
A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart, 
And by their verdict is determined 
The clear eye’s moiety and the dear heart’s 
part : [part, 
As thus; mine eye’s due is thy outward 
eee my heart’s right thy inward love of 
heart. 


XLVII. 


Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took, 

And each doth good turns now unto the other: 

When that mine eye is famish’d for a look, 

Or heart in loye with sighs himself doth 
smother, 

With my love’s picture then my eye doth feast 

And to the painted banquet bids my heart ; 

Another time mine eye is my heart’s guest 

And in his thoughts of love doth share a part: 

So, either by thy picture or my love, 

Thyself away art present still with me ; 

For thou not farther than my thoughts canst 


move, 
And I am still with them and they with thee ; 
Or, if they sleep, thy picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to heart’s and eye’s de- 
light. 


XLVII. 


How careful was I, when I took my way, 

Fach trifle under truest Lars to thrust, 

That to my use it might unused stay 

From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of 
trust ! 

But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are, 

Most worthy of comfort, now my greatest 


grief, 
Thou, best of dearest and mine only care, 
Art left the prey of every vulgar thief. 
Thee have I not lock’d up in any chest, 
Save where thou art not, though I feel thou 


art, 
Within the gentle closure of my breast, 
From whence at pleasure thou mayst come 
and part ; 
And even thence thou wilt be stol’n, I fear, 
For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear, 


XLIX,. 


Against that time, if ever that time come, 
When I shall see thee frown on my defects, ~ 
When as thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 
Call’d to that andit by advised respects ; 
Against that time when thou shalt strangely 


pass 
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And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine 
eye 


~ When core. converted from the thing it was, 


Shall reasons find of settled gravity,— 
Against that time do I ensconce me here 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert, 
And this my hand against myself uprear, 
To guard the lawful reasons on thy part : 

To leave poor me thou hast the strength of 

laws, 
Since why to love I can allege no cause. 


Le 
How heavy do I journey on the way, 
When what I seek, my weary travel’s end, 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say 
*Thus far the miles are measured from thy 
friend !’ 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 
Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me, 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His he loyed not speed, being made from 
thee : 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide; 
Which heavily he answers with a groan, 
More sharp to me than spurring to his side ; 
For that same groan doth put this in my 


; mind ; 
My grief lies onward and my joy behind. 


LI, 


Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 
Of my dull bearer when from thee I speed : 
From where thou art why should I haste me 
thence ? 
Till I return, of posting is no need. 
O, what excuse will my poor beast then find, 
When swift extremity can seem but slow ? 
Then should I spur, though mounted on the 
. wind ; 
In winged speed no motion shall I know : 
Then can no horse with my desire keep pace ; 
Therefore desire of Wee st love being made, 
Shall neigh—no dull flesh—in his fiery race ; 
But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade ; 
Since from thee going he went wilful-slow, 
Towards thee Pl! run, and give him leave 
- . to go. 
Li. 
So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure, 
The which he will not every hour survey, 
For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 
Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 
Since, seldom coming, in the Jong year set, 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 
So is the time that keeps you as my chest, 
Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, 
To make some special instant special blest, 
By new unfolding his imprison’d pride, 
Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives 


scope. 
Being had, to triump’, being lack’d, to hope, 
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LOI, f 


What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That miilions of strange shadows on you tend 2 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 
And you, but one, can every shadow lend, 
Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you ; 
On Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set, , 
And you in Grecian tires are painted new ¢ 
Speak of the spring and foison of the year ; 
The one doth shadow of your beauty show, ae 
The other as your bounty doth appear ; Pavel 
And you in every blessed shape we know. , 
In all external grace you have some part, wear 
But zon like none, none you, for constant A s 
eart, 


Livy. 


O, how much more doth beauty beauteous — 

seem : 

By that eweot ornament which truth doth 

give ! 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odor which doth in it live, 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dyé 

As the perfumed tincture of the roges, 

Hang on such thorns and play as wantonly 

When summer’s breath their masked brads 

discloses : 

But, for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unwoo’d and unrespected fade, _ 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so ; 

Of their.sweet deaths are sweetest odors made: 
And so of you, beauteous and loyely youth, — 
When that shall fade, my verse distuis wour 

truth, 
Ly. 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerfulrhyme; ~ 

But you shall shine more bright in these con« 

tents ; 

Than unswept stone besmear’d with sluttish 

time. ; 

When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall 

burn 

The living record of your memory. 

*Gainst death and all-oblivious enmi ™ 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall sNli- 

find roon_ A 

Even in the eyes of all posterity . 

That wear this world ont to the ending doom. 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 

LVI. - 

Sweet love, renew thy foree ; be it not said*. 

Thy edge should blunter be than appetite, 

Which but to-day by feeding is allay’d, 

To-morrow sharper’d in his former might: 

So, love, be thou ; although to-day thon fill 

Thy hungry eyes even till they wink with fuil- 

ness 

To-morrow see again, and do not kill 4 

The spirit of love with a perpetual dullness, 


‘ 


ne 


Let this sad interim like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore, where two contracted 


new 
Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 
Return of love, more blest may be the view ; 
Else call it winter, which being full of care 
Makes summer’s welcome thrice more wish’d, 
more rare, 
LVI1. 
Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 
J have no precious time at all to spend, 
Nor services to do, till you require. 
Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for 


ou 
Nor thinks’ the bitterness of absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu ; 
- Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
. Where you may be, or yours affairs suppose, 
But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 
Saye, where you are how happy you make 
those. 
So. true a fool is love that in your will, 
Though you do any thing, he thinks no ill. 
LVI. 


That god forbid that made me first your slave, 


I should in thought control your times of 


pleasure, 
Or at your hand the account of hours to crave, 
Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure! 
O, let me suffer, being at your beck, 
The imprison’d absence of your liberty 3 
And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each 
checlx, 
Without accusing you of injury, 
Be where you list, your charter is so strong 
That you yeurself may privilege your time 
To what you will ; to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 
I am to wait, though waiting so be hell ; 
Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 
LIX, 


if there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath \been before, how are our brains be- 
iguiled, 
Which, laboring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burden of a former child ! 
O, that record could with a backward look, 
Eyen of five hundred courses of the sun, 
Show me your image in some antique book, 
Since 1uind at first in character was doue ! 
That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame 3 
Wiether we are mended, or whether better 


they, 
Or whether revolution be the same. 
O, sure I am, the wits of former days 
To subjects worse have given admiring 
praise, 
- Lx. 


Like as the waves make towards the pebbled 


shore, 
Se do our minutes hasten to their end ; 
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Each changing place with that which goes 
before, 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 
Nativity, once in the main of light, 
Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d, 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 
And. Time that gave doth now his gift con-~ 
found. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow, 
Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 
And nothing stands but forhis scythe to mow: 
yAnd yet to times in hope my verse shall 
stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 


LXxI, 


Is it thy will thy image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night ? 
Dost thou desire my slumbers should be bro- 
ken, 
While shadows like to thee domock my sight ? 
Is it thy spirit that thou send’st from thee 
So far from home into my. deeds to pry, 
To find out shames and idle hours in me, 
The scope and tenor of thy jealousy ? 
O, no ! thy love, though much, is not so great: 
It is my love that keeps mine eye awake ; 
Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat, 
To play the watchman ever for thy sake ; 
For thee watch I whilst thou dost wake else- 
where, 
From me far off, with others all too near, 
LXIl, 
Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye 
And all my soul and all my every part ; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 
It is so grounded inward in my heart. ; 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, 
No shape so true, no truth of such account + 
And for myself mine own worth do define, 
As Tall other in all worths surmount. 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity, 
Mine own self-love quite contrary I read ; 
Self so self-loying were iniquity. 
*Tis thee, myself, that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 
LXxIu. 


Against my love shall be, as I am now, 

With Time’s injurious hand crush’d and o’er- 
worn ; 

When hours have drain’d his blood and fill’d 
his brow - 

With lines and wrinkles ; when his youthful 
morn 

Hath travell’d on to age’s steepy night, 

And all those beauties whereof now he’s king 

Are vanishing or vanish’d out of sight, 

Stealing away the treasure of his spring 5 

For such a time do I now fortify ; 

Against confounding age’s cruel knife, 

That he shall never cut from memory 

My Aga love’s beauty, though my lover's, 

es 
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His beauty shall in these black lines be seen, 
And they shall live, and he in them still 
green. 


LXIV. 


When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced 
The rich proud cost of outworn buried age ; 
When sometime lofty towers I see down-razed 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 
When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the watery main, 
Increasing store with loss and loss with store ; 
When I have seen such interchange of state 
Or state itself confounded to decay ; 
Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate, 
That Time will come and take my love away. 
This thought is as a death, which cannot 
choose 
But-weep to haye that which it fears to lose. 
LXV. 
Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor bound- 
less sea, 
But sad mortality o’er-sways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 
O, how shall summevr’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays? 
O fearful meditation ! where, alack, 
Shall ea best jewel from Time’s chest lie 
hi 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot 
igen backs? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 
QO, none, unless this miracle have might, 
' That in black ink my love may still shine 
bright. 
LXVI. 


Tired with all these, for restful death I cry, 

As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded honor shamefully misplaced, 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 

And strength by limping sway disabled, 

And art made tongue-tied by authority, 

And folly doctor-like controlling skill, . 

And simple truth miscall’d siraplicity, 

And captive good attending captain ill : 
Tired with all these, from these would I be 


gone, 
Save that. to die, I leave my love alone 


LXVIL, 
Ah: wherefore with infection should he live, 
And with his presence grace impiety, 
That sin by him advantage should achieve 
And lace itself with his society ? 
Why should false painting imitate his cheek 
And steal dead seeing of his living hue? 
Why peer beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow, since his rose is true ? 


j 
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Why should he live, now Nature bankrupt is, = 
Beggar'd =e blood to blush through lively “$ 
veins ae 


For she hath no exchequer now but his, 
And, proud of many, lives upon his gains. 
O, him she stores, to show what wealth she 


a 
In days long since, before these last so bad. 


LXVIII, 


Thus is his cheek the map of days outworn, 
When beauty lived and died as flowers do 


now, 
Before ‘these bastard signs of fair were born, 
Or durst inhabit on a living brow ; 
Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head ; 
Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay : 
Tn him those holy antique hours are seen ~ 
Without all ornament, itself and true, 
Making no summer of another’s green, 
Robbing no old to dress his beauty new 5 

And him as fora map doth Nature store, 

To show false*Art what beauty was of yore. 


LXIX, ; : 
Those parts of thee that the world’s eye doth — 
view 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can 


mend ; 
All tongues, the voice of souls, give thee that: 


ne, 

Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 

Thy outward thus with outward praise is 
crown’d ; F165 

But those same tongues that give thee so thine oe 


own 
In other accents do this praise confound 
By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 
They look into the beauty of thy mind, ci 
And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds ; <> 
Then, churls, their thoughts, although their = 
eyes were kind, +t 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds: s 
But why thy odor matcheth not thy show, 
The solve is this, that thou dost common 
grow 


LXxXx, 
That thou art blamed shall not be thy defect, 
For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair ; 
The ornament of beauty is suspect, 
A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being woo’d of time; __ 
For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love, 
And thou present’st a pure unstained prime, 
Thou hast pass’d by the ambush of young 


ays, 
Fither not assail’d or victor being charged 5 
Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise, 
To tie up envy evermore enlarged : : 
If some suspect of ill mask’d not thy show, 
Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts shouldss _ 
owe, ie 
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LXXxt. 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Then you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to 


well : 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for [ love you so 
That Lin your sweet thoughts would be forgot 
if thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O, if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 
But let your love even with my life decay, 

Lest the wise world should look into your 

moan 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 


LXxit, 


.O, lest the world should task yuu to recite 
What merit lived in me, that you should love 
After my death, dear. love, forget me quite, 
For you.in me can nothing worthy prove ; 
Unless you would devise some virtuous lie, 
To do more for me than mine own desert, 
And hang more praise upon deceased I 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart: 
O, lest your true love may seem false in this, 
That you for love speak well of me untrue, 

- My name be buried where my body is, 
And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 

For I am shamed by that which I bring 

i forth, 

And so should you, to love things nothing 

worth. 
LXxXm, 
That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those*voughs which shake against the 


cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds 


sang. 
In me thou see’st the ile ai of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest.’ 
In mejthou see’st the glowing of such fire 
That-on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire 
Consumed-with that which it was nourish’d 


y: 
' This thou perceivest, which makes thy love 
more strong, 

To love that we 


long. 

; LXXxIy. 
But be contented: when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 
My life hath in this line some interest, 
Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 
When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
- The very part was consecrate to thee : 
The earth can have but earth, which is his 


due ; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me ° 


which thou must leave ere 


So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 
The prey of worms, my body being dead, 
The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife, 
Too base of thee to be remembered. 
The worth of that is that which it contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee remains, 


LXXyv. 


So are you to my thoughts as food to life, 
Or as .sweet-season’d showers are to the 


‘ound ; 
And foe. the peace of you I hold such strife 
As ‘twixt a miser and his wealth is found ; 
Now proud as an snjoyer and anon 
Doubting the filching age will steal his treas- 
ure, 
Now counting best to be with you alone, 
Then better’d that the world may see my 
pleasure ; - 
Sometime all full with feasting on your sight 
And by and by clean starved for a look ; 
Possessing or pursuing no delight, 
Save what is had or must from you be took. 
Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day, 
Or gluttoning on all, or all away. 


LXXVI, 
Why is my verse so barren of new pride, 
So far from variation or quick change ? 
Why with the time do I not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds 
strange ? 
Why write I still all one, ever the same, 
And keep invention in a noted weed, 
That every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing seit birth and where they did pro- 
cee 
O, know, sweet love, I always write of you, 
And you and love are still my argument ; 
So all my best is dressing old words new, 
Spending again what is already spent: 
For as the sun is daily new and old, 
So is my love still telling what is toid. 


LXXVH. 
Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties 


wear, 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste ; 
The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will bear, 
And of this’ book this learning mayst thou 
taste. 
The wrinkles which thy glass will truly show 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory ; 
Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth mayst know 
Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 
Look, what thy memory can not contain 
gg to these waste blanks, and thou shalt 


d 
Those children nursed, deliver’d from thy 
brain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 
These offices, so off as thou wilt look, 
Shall profit thee and much enrich thy book, 
LXXvill. ; 


So oft have I invoked thee for my Muse 
And found such fair assistance in my yerse 
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As every alien pen hath got my use 


- And under thee their poesy disperse. 


Thine eyes that taught the dumb on high to 
ee sing 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly 


Haye added ieathers to the learned’s wing 


And given grace a double majesty. 

Yet be most*proud of that which I compile, 

Whose influence is thine and born of thee : 

Tn others’ works thou dost but mend the style, 

And arts with thy sweet graces graced be ; 
But thou art all my art and dost advance 

_ As high as learning my rude ignorance, 


LXXIx, 


Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid, 

My verse alone had all thy gentle grace, 
But now my gracious numbers are decay’d 
And my sick Muse doth give another place. 
I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 


. Deserves the travail of a worthier pen, 


Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent 

He robs thee of and pays it thee again. 

He lends thee virtue and he stole that word 

From thy behavior ; beauty doth he giye 

And found it in thy cheek ; he can afford 

No praise to thee but what in thee doth live. 
Then thank him not for that which he doth 


say, 
Since what he owes thee thou thyself dost 
pay. 
LXXX. 
O, how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might, 
To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your 
fame ! 
But since your worth, wide as the ocean is, 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 
My saucy bark inferior far to his 


_On your broad main doth wilfully appear, 


Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride; 
Or, being wreck’d, I am a worthless boat, 
He of tall building and of goodly pride : 

Then if he thrive and I be cast away, 

The worst was this ; my love was my decay. 


4 LXXXI. 

Or T shall live your epitaph tomake, 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten ; 
From hence your memory death cannot take, 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 


Your name from hence immortal life shall 


have, 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die: 
The earth can yield me but a common grave, 
When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read, 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse 


When all the breathers of this world are dead; 


You still shall live—such virtue hath my 
pen—. 

Where breath most breathes, even in the 
mouths of men. 


I grant thou wert not married to my Muse 
And therefore mayst without attaint o’erl 
The dedicated words which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book, 
Thou art as fair in knowledge as imbue, 

Finding thy worth a limit past my praise, 
And therefore art enforced to seek anew 
Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days, — 
And do go, love ; yet when they have devised ~ 
What strained touches rhetoric can lend, 
Thou truly fair wert truly sympathized ; 
In true plain words by thy true-telling friend rh. 
And ee gross painting might be better — 
{zy - ~ 


us : aoa 
Where cheeks need biood; in thee it is 
abused, “ 3 


LXXXI0, “a 
I never saw that you did painting need = 
And therefore to your fair no painting set; _ 
I found, or thought I found. you did exceed 
The barren tender of a poet's debt ; 
And therefore have I slept in your report, 
That yen yourself being extant well might — 
show : vf 
How far a modern quill doth come too short, — 
Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth 
grow. f 
This silence for my sin you did impute, ty 
Which shall be most my glory, being dumb ; — 
For I impair not beauty being mute, = 
When others would give life and bring a 
tomb. yi ne: 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes — 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. — F 


LXXXIV, : ‘ 

Who is it that says most? which can say more 
Than this rich praise, that you alone are you 
In whose confine immured is the store — pes, 
Which should example where your equa) 
rew. eet a: 

Lean ates within that pen doth dwell 
That to his subject lends not some small glory, 
But he that writes of you, if he can tell 
That you are‘you, so dignifies his story, _ 
Let him but copy what in you is writ, — 
Not making worse what nature made so clear, 
And such a counterpart shall fame his wit, 
Making’ his style admired every where. — 
You to your beauteons blessings add a eurse, 
Being fond on_ praise, which makes you 
praises worse, es 


LXXXv. P é 
My bye ge Muse in manners holds her 


$s ” 
While cn of your praise, richly com. 
pil : : : 
Reserve their character with golden quill 
And precious phrase by all the Muses filed 
I think cea thoughts whilst other write go 
__ words, : 
And like unletter’d clerk stiit ery ‘Amen® — 
+ To every hymn that able spirit affords == 
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In polish’d form of well-refined pen. 


} - Hearing you praised, I say ‘’Tis so, ’tis true,’ 
And to the most of praise add something more; 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you, 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank 


before, 


Then others for the breath of words respect, 
Me for my dumb thonghts, speaking in ef- 


fect. 
LXXXVL 


Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of all too precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain in- 


hearse, 


Making their tomb the womb wherein they 


grew? 


q Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 


Giving him aid, my verse astonished 
He, nor that affable fainiliar ghost 


_ Which nightly galls him with intelligence, 


As victors of my silence cannot boast ; 
I was not sick of any fear from thence ; 


_ Then lack’ 
3 LXXXVH, 


so 


My bonds in thee are all determinate. 


For how do [ hold thee but by thy granting ? 

_ And for that riches where is my deserving ? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gayest, thy own worth then not 


knowing, 


Or me, to whom thou gavestit, else mistaking; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 
Comes home again, on better judgment mak- 


ing. ter, 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flat- 
In sleep a king, but waking no such matter. 


EX XX VILE, 


When thou shalt be disposed to set me light 


And place my merit in the eye of scorn, 
Upon thy side against myself I'll fight 


And prove thee virtuous, though thou art for- 


sworn. 


With mine own weakness being best ac- 


uainted, 
- Upon thy part I can set down a sto’ 


ry 
Of faults conceal’d, wherein I am attainted, 
That thou in losing me shalt win much glory : 


_ And I by this will be a gainer too ; 


Por bending all my loving thoughts on thee, 


The injuries that to myself I do, 
Doing thee yantage, double-vantage me 
Such is my love, to thee [ so belong, 


That for thy right myself will bear all 


_ wrong, 
LXXXIX, 


Preeemnd F will comment upon that offence ; 


Bat when your countenance fill’d up his line, 
d I nmiatter ; that enfeebled mine. 


Farewell ! thou.art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’ st thy estimate : 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 


__ Say that thon didst forsake me for some fault, 


Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt, 
Against thy reasons making no defence. 
Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill,” 
To set a form upon desired change, 
As Pll myself disgrace : knowing thy will, 
I will acquaintance strangle and look strange, 
Be absent from thy walks, and in my tongue 
Thy sweet beloved name no more-shall dwell, 
Lest I, too much profane, should do it wrong 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell, 
For thee against myself I’ll vow debate, 
eb must ne’er loye him whom thou dost 
hate, 


xc, 


Then hate me when thou wilt ; if ever, now ; 

Nov, while the world is bent my deeds to 
cross, 

Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 

And do not drop in for an after-loss : 

Ah,-do not, when my heart hath ’scaped this 
Sorrow, 

Come in the rearward of a-conquer’d woe ; 

Give nota windy night a rainy morrow, 

To linger out a purposed overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 

When other petty griefs have done their spite, 

But in the onset come ; so shall I taste 

At first the very worst of fortune’s might, 

And other strains of woe, which now seem 


woe, 
Compared with logs of thee will not seem so. 


xcl. 


Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 

Some ise their wealth, some in their bodies? 
orce 

Some in their garments, though new-fangled 


ul, 
Some in their hawks and hounds, some in 
their horse ; 
And every humor hath his adjunct pleasure, 
Wherein it finds a joy above the rest :* 
But these particulars are not my measure ; 
All these I better in one generai best. 
Thy love is better than high birth to me,. 
Richer than wealth, prouder than garments’ 


cost, 
Of more delight than hawks or horses be ; 
And having thee, of all men’s pride I boast : 
ih a in this alone, that thou mayst 
take 
All this away and me most wretched make: 
Xcit, : 
But do thy worst to steal thyself away, 
For term of life thou art assured mine, 
And life no longer than thy love will stay, 
For it depends upon that love of thine. 
Then need I not to fear the worst of wrongs, 
When in the least of them my life hath en 
I see a better state to me belongs % 
Than that which on thy humor doth depend ; 
Thou canst not vex me with inconstant mind, 
Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie. 
O, what a happy title do I find, 
Happy fo haye thy loye, happy to die | 


~ - 
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But what’s so blessed-faiz that fears no blot? 
Thou mayst be false, and yet I know it not. 


XCUI. 


So shall I live, supposing thou art true, 
Like a deceived husband ; so loye’s face 
May still seem love to me, though alter’d new ; 
Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place: 
For there can live no hatred in thine eye, 
Therefore in that I eannot know thy change. 
* In many’s looks the false heart’s history 
Ts writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles 
strange, 
. But heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell ; 
Whate’ er thy thoughts or thy heart’s workings 


be 
Thy looks should nothing thence but sweet- 
ness tell. 
How like Eve’s apple doth thy beauty grow, 
If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show ! 


XCIV. 


They that have power to hurt and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow, 
They rightly do inherit heaven’s.graces 
And husband nature’s riches from expense ; 
They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others but stewards of their excellence, = 
The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die, 
But if that flower with base infection meet, 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity : 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their 


deeds ; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than 


weeds. 
XCY. 
How sweet and lovely dost thou make the 
shame 


Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ! 
O, in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose } 
That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport, 
Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise ; 
Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 
O, what a mansion haye those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out thee, 
Where beauty’s veil doth cover eyery blot, 
And all things turn to fair that eyes can see ! 
Take heed, dear heart, of this large privi- 


lege 5 
The hardest knife ill-used doth lose his edge. 


XcvL 


Some say thy fault is youth, some wanton- 
Ness 5 
Some say thy grace is youth and gentle sport ; 


Both grace and faults are loved of more and 


88 5 
Thou makest faults graces that to thee resort. 
As on the finger of a throned queen 

The basest jewel will be well esteem’d, 


SONNETS. 


So are those errors that in thee are seen 


To truths translated and for true things deem’ d, ‘ 


How many lambs might the stern wolf betray, 
If like a lamb he could his looks translate !” 
How many gazers mightst thou lead away, 


If thou wouldst use the strength of all thy — 


state ! 
But do not so ; I love thee in such sort 
As, thou being mine, mine is thy good 
report. ; 


xcvi. 


How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year ! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days 
seen ! : 
What old December’s bareness every where ! 
And yet this time removed was summer's 
time 
The teeming autumn, big with rich inerease, 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime, 


Like widow’d wombs after their lords’ de~ — 


cease : 

Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 

But hope of orphans and unfather’d fruit ; 

For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 

And, thou away, the very birds are mute ; ~ 
Or, if they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's 

near. 


XCVIIT, 


From you have I been absent in the spring, 

When proud-pied April dress’d in all his trim 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing, 

That none Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with 
him, 

Yet nor the lays of birds nor the sweet smell 

Of different flowers in odor and in hue 

Could make me any summer’s story tell, 

Or from their prond lap pluck them where 
they grew ; : 

Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight, ° 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away, 


As with your shadow I with these did - 


play : 
XCIX, 


The forward violet thus did I chide » 

Sweet thief, wlence didst thou steal thy sweet 
that smells, 

If not from my love’s breath ? The purple 


pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion 
dwells 
In my loye’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 
The lily I condemned for thy hand 
And buds of marjoram had stol’n thy hair: 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white despair ; 
A third, nor red nor white, had stol’n of both 
And to his robbery had annex’d thy breath ; 
But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 


+ - 
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A yengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 
’ But sweet or color it had stol’n from thee. 


Cc. 


ator. art thou, Muse, that thou forget’st so 

ong 

To speak of that which gives thee all thy 
might ? 

Spend’st thou thy fury on some worthless 
song, 

peenits ay power to lend base subjects 
light 


Return, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 
In geutle numbers time so idly spent ; 

Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem 

And gives thy pen both skill and srgument. 
Rise, resty Muse, my love’s sweet face survey, 
If Time have any wrinkle graven there ; 

If any, bea satire to decay, 

_ And make Time’s spoils despised every where. 
Give my love fame faster than Time wastes 


ife ; 
So thou prevent’st his scythe and crooked 
knife. 
Ole 
O truant Muse, what shall be thy amends 
Pour thy neglect of truth in beauty dyed ? 
Both truth and beauty on my love depends ; 
So dost thou too, and therein dignified. . 
Make answer, Muse: wilt thou not haply say 
* Truth needs no color, with his color fix’d ; 
Beauty no pencil, beauty’s truth to lay ; 
But best is best, if never intermix’d ?’ 
Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be 
dumb ? 
Excuse not silence so ; for’t lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb, 
And to be praised of ages yet to be. 
Then do thy office, Muse ; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he shows 
now. 
cu. 
My love is strengthen’d, though more weak in 
seeming ; 
I love not less, though less the show appear : 
That love is merchandized whose rich esteem- 
ing 
The owner’s tongue doth publish every where. 
Our love was new and then but in the spring 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays, 
As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing 
And stops her pipe in growth of riper days : 
Not that the summer is less pleasant now 
Than pion her mournful hymns did hush the 
night, 
But that wild music burthens every bough 
And et grown common lose their dear 
elight. 
Therefore like her I sometime hold my 
tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 
ont, 


-Alack, what poverty my Muse brings forth, 
That having such a scope to show her pride, 
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The argument all bare is of more worth : 
Than when it hath my added praise beside! 
O, blame me not, if Ino more can write ! 
Look in your glass, and there appears a face 
That over-goes my blunt invention quite, 
Dulling my lines and doing me disgrace. 
Were it not sinful then; striving to mend, 
To mar tlie subject that before was well ? 
For to no other pass my verses tend 
Than of your graces and your gifts to tell ; 
And more, much more, than in my verse can 
sit 
Your own glass shows vou when you look 
in it. 
CIV. 


To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 
Such seems your beauty still, Three winters 


co. 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ 
pride, 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn 
turn’d 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes 
burn’d, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are 
green. 
Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 
Steal from his figure and no pace perceived ; 
So your alge hue, which methinks still doth 
; stand, 
Hath motion and mine eye may be deceived : 
For eee of which, hear this, thou age un- 
bred ; 
Ere you were born was beauty’s summer 
ead. 
CV. 
Let not my love be call’d idolatry, 
Nor my beloved as an idol show, 
Since all alike my songs and praises be 
To one, of one, still such, and ever so, 
Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, 
Still constant in a wondrous excellence ; 
Therefore my verse to constancy confined, 
One thing expressing, leaves out difference, 
‘Fair, kind’and true’ is all my argument, 
‘Fair, kind, and true’ varying to other words; 
And in this change is my invention spent, 
Three themes in one, which wondrous scope 


affords. 
‘Fair, kind, and true,’ have often lived 
alone, : 
Which three till now never kept seat in one, 
Ovi. 


When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, ° 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 

In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have express’d 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 
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Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 
And, for they look’d but with divining eyes, 
They had not skill enough your worth to sing: 
For fie) which now behold these present 
ays, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to 
praise. 


CYIL 


Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic scul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to 
come, 


Can yet the lease of my true love control, 


Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 

incertainties now crown themselves assured 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 

My love looks fresh, and death to me sub- 
scribes, 

Since, spite of him, I’ll live in this poor 


rhyme, 
While he insults o’er dull and speechless 
tribes ; j 
_ And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are 
spent, 


cvul, 


What’s in the brain that ink may character 
Which hath not figured to thee my true spirit ? 
What’s new to speak, what new to register, 
That may express my love or thy dear merit? 
Nothing, sweet boy ; but yet, like prayers di- 
_. vine, 

I must, each day say o’er the very same, 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine, 


» Even as when first I hallow’d thy fair name. 


So that eternal love in Jove’s fresh case 

Weighs not the dust and injury of age 

Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place, 

But makes antiquity for aye his page, 
Finding the first conceit of love there bred 
eines tate and outward form would show 

it dead, 


CIX. “ 


O, never say that I was false of heart, 
Though absence seem’d my flame to qualify, 
As easy might I from myself depart 
As sie my soul, which in thy breast doth 
es 
That is my home of love: if I have ranged, 
Like him that travels I return again, 
Just to the time, not with the time exchanged, 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 
Never believe, though in my nature reign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 
That it could so perevosterouely be stain’d, 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good 3 
Yor nothing this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art my all. 


Cx, 


Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there ; 
And made myself a motley to the view, 


5 = 


Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what 
most dear, : a 
Made old offences of affections new; I 
Most true it is that I have look’d on truth 
Askance and strangely ; but, by aH above, 
These blenches gave my heart another yout 
And mone essays proved thee my best of 
love, <a 
Now all is done, have what shall haveno end 
Mine appetite [ never more will grind = 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 
A god in love, to whom J am confined. ‘ 
Hien give me welcome, next my heaven the 
est, Sty 
Even to thy pure and most most loving 
breast. <a 
OXI. 


O, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide ne 
Than public means which public manners 
breeds. re. 
Thence comes it that my name receives # 
brand, . . 
And almost thence my naturé is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand; 
Pity me then and wish I were renew’'d ; ~~ 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink _ 
Potions of eisel ’gainst my stroug infection ; 
No bitterness that I will bitter think, = 
Nor double penance, to correct correction. 
Pity me then, dear friend, and I assure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 


oxu, a 
Your Jove and pity doth the impression fill _ 
Which vulgar scandal stamp’d upon my brow 
For what, care I who calls me well or ill, 
So.you o’er-green my bad, my good allow ? 
You are my all the world, and I must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your 
tongue + = 
None else to me, nor I to none alive, Ew 
That my steel’d sense or changes right or 
_wrong. 
In so profound abysm I throw all care 
Of others’ voices, that my addeér’s sense 
To critic and to flatterer stopped are. ; 
Mark how with my neglect I do dispense: 
You are so strongly in my purpose bred 
at a the world besides methinks are 
ead, Ce 


‘¢ 


CXUI, 


Since I left you, mine eye is in my mind, 
And that which governs me to go about 
Doth part his function and is partly blind, 
Seems seeing, but effectually is ont 5 
For it no form delivers to the heart ; 
Of iss s flower, or shape, which it doth 
atch : — 
Of his quick objects hath the mind no par 
Nor his own vision holds what it doth ea 
For if it see the rudest or gentlest sight, — 
The most sweet favor or deformed’st ¢ 
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‘Vhe mountain or the sea, the day or night, 


The crow or dove, it shapes them to your 


feature: 
Incapable of more, replete with you, 
_ My most true mind thus makes mine eye 


untrue, 

; CXtIy. 

Ov whether doth my mind, being crown’d 
with you, 


Drink up the monarch’s plague, this flattery ? 
Or Whether shall I say, mine eye saith-true, 
And that your love taught it this alchemy, 
To make of monsters and things indigest 
Such cherubins as your sweét self resemble, 


' Creating every pad a perfect best, 
Aa fast as objects to his beams assemble ? 


O, ’tis the first ; *tis flattery in my seeing, 
And my great mind most kingly drinks it up: 
Mine eye well knows what with his gust is 


s greeing, 
And to his-palate doth prepare the cup : 
{fit be poison’d, ‘tis the lesser sin : 
_ That mine eye loves it and doth first begin. 
OXY. 
Those lines that I before have writ do lie, _ 
Eyen those that said I could not love you 
deurer : 
Yet then my judgment knew no reason why 
My most full flame should afterwards burn 
clearer. 
But reckoning time, whose million’d accidents 
Creep ae *twixt vows and change decrees of 
ings, - 
Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp’st intents, 
Divert strong minds to the course of altering 
things ; 
Alas, why, fearing of time’s tyranny, 
Might I not then say ‘ Now I love you best,’ 


_ When I was certain. o'er incertainty, 


Crowning the present, doubting of the rest ? 
Loye is a babe ; then might I not say so, 
To give full growth to that which still doth 

grow ? 
cXVIL 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 


Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 
O, no! if is an ever-fixed mark 


That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 


Ii. is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height 
be taken. 


_ Loye’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 


: cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come : 


Loye alters not with his brief hours and 


weeks 


: But bears it ouf even to the edge of doom, 


this be error an¢ upon me proved, 
_ Inever writ, norno man ever loved, 


CXVIL. 


~ Accnse me thus ; that I have scanted all 
_ Wherein I should your great deserts repay, 
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Forgot upon your dearest love to call, 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day ; 
That I have frequent been with unknown 
qinds 1 
And aren to time your own dear-purchased 
night 
T.at | have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which poor transport me farthest from your 
sight, 
Book both my wilfulness and errors down 
And on just proof surmise accumulate ; 
Bring me within the level of your frown, 
But shoot not at me in your waken’d hate , 
Since ‘my appeal says I did strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love, 


CXVIIL 


Like as, to make our appetites more keen, 
With eager compounds we our palate urge, 
As, to prevent our maladies unseen, 
Wesicken to shun sickness when we purge, 
Even so, being full of your ne’er-cloying sweet- 


mess, * 
To bitter sauces did [ frame my feeding 
And, sick of welfare, found a kind of meet- 
ness 
To be diseased ere that there was true need- 
ing. 
Thus policy in love, to anticipate 
The ills that were not, grew to faults assured 
And brought to medicine a healthfui state 
Which, rank of goodness, would by ill be 
cured : : 
But thence 1 learn, and find the lesson true, 
Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. 


CXIX, 


What potions have { drunk of Siren tears, 

Distill’d from limbecks foul as hell within, 

Applying fears to hopes and hopes to fears, 

Still losing when I.saw myself to win ! 

What wretched errors hath my heart com 
mitted, 

Whiist it hath thought itself so blessed never! 

How have mine eyes out of their spheres been 


tted 
In the distraction of this madding fever ! 
O benefit of ill! now I find true 
That better is by evil still made better ; 
And ruin’d love, when it is built anew, 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far 
greater, 
So [ return rebuked to my content 
And gain by ill thrice more than I have 
spent, 


CXX. 


That you were once unkind befriends me now, 

And for that sorrow which I then did feel 

Needs must I under my transgression bow, 

Unless my nerves were brass or hammer’d 
steel, 

for if yon were by my unkindness shaken 

As I by yours, you’ve pass’d a hell of time, 

And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 

10 weigh how once i suffered in your erme, 


a 
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0, that our night of woe might have remem- 
ber'd 


My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits, 
And soon to you, as you to me, then tender’d 
The humble salve which wounded bosoms fits! 
But that yuor trespass now becomes a fee ; 
Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ran- 
som me 


OxxI. 


“Tis better to be vile than vile esteem’d, 
When not to be receives reproach of being, 
And the just pleasure lost which is so deem’d 
Not by our feeling but by others’ seeing / 

For why should others’ false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood’? 

@r on my frailties why are frailer spies, 
Which in their willis count bad what [ think 


good ? 
No, Lam that Tam, and they that level 
At my abuses reckon up their own : 
IT may be epaight, though they themselves be 
bevel ; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be 
shown ; 
Unless this general evil they maintain, 
All men are bad, and in their badness reign. 


CXXH, 


Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 

Full character’d with lasting memory, 

Which shall above that idle rank remain 

eyond all date, even to eternity ; 

Or at the least, so long as brain and heart 

Have faculty by nature to subsist ; 

Till each to razed oblivion yield his part 

Of thee, thy record never can be miss’d. 

That poor retention could not so much hold, 

Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score; 

Therefore to give them from me was I bold, 

To trust those tables that receive thee more: 
To keep an adjunct to remember thee 
Were to import forgetfulness in me. 


CXXIIL 


No, Time, thou shalt not boast that I do 
poange F 
» Thy pyramids built up with newer might 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange ; 
They are but dressings of a former sight. 
Our dates-are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thon dost foist upon us that is old, 
And rather make them born to our desire 
Phan Ea that we before have heard them 
old, 
Thy registers and thee I both defy, 
Not wondering at the pores nor the past, 
For thy records and what we see doth lie, 
Made more or less by thy continual haste, 
This I do vow and this shall ever be ; 
I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee, 


CXXIv. 


If my dear love were but the child of state. 
it might for Fortune’s bastard be unfather‘d, 
Ag subject to Time’s love or to Time’s bate, 
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inne 


Se ee 


a mas | ere 


Weeds rea weeds, or flowers with flov 
gather’d. 
No, it was builded far from accident ; 
It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls - — 
Under the blow of thralled discontent, ey 
Whereto the inviting time our fashion calls: 
It fears not policy, that heretic, ; : 
Which pe on leases of short-number’d 


hours, 
But all alone stands hugel litic, = 
That it nor grows with heal sae drowns witk 
showers. 4 
To this I witness call the fools of time, : 
Which die for goodness, who have lived for 
crime. ; 
7 © 
OxXXyv. 
Were ’t aught to me I bore the canopy, 
With my extern the outward honoring, 
Or laid great bases for eternity, > ae 
Which PRE more short than waste or ruin 
mg . 
Have I not seen dwellers on form and favor 
Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent, 
For compound sweet forgoing simple savor, 
Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing npens 
No, let me be obsequious in thy heart,. a. 
And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not mix’d with seconds, knows no 


art, 

But mutual render, only me for thee. oe 
Hence, thou suborn’d informer ! a true soul — 
When nae impeach’d stands least inthy 

control. 


CXXVL 


O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 

Dost hola Time's fickle glass, his sickle, hour; 

Who hast by waning grown, and therein — 
show’ st 

Thy lovers withering as thy sweet self grow’st; 

If Nature, soycreign mistress over wrack, 

As thou goest onwards, stil] will pluck thee — 


back, . 
She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill t 
May time disgrace and wretched minutes kill 
Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pieunnees Bye 
She may detain, but not still keep, her treas- 
ure: a 
Her audit, though delay’d, answer’d must be, — 
And her quietus is to render thee, _ 


CXXVIL, 


In the old age black was not counted fsir, 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name 5 
But now is black beauty’s successive heir, 
And beauty slander’d witr a bastard shal 
For since cach hand hath put on $ 
power, te 

ao foul with art’s false borrow’d fi 
Sweet beanty hath no name, no holy bowe 

But is prefaned, if not lives in disgrace. 
Therefore my 


SONNETS. 


liv? 


Her eyes so suited, and they mourners seem 
At such who, not born fair, no beauty lack, 
‘Slandering creation with a false esteem : 
Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe, 
That every tongue says beauty should look 
80. . 
OXXVIIL, 
How oft, when thou, my music, music play’st, 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
ith thy sweet fingers, when thou gently 
= sway’ st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 
Do [envy those jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that har- 
vest reap, [stand ! 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing 
To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more blest than living 
lips. 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss, 


OXXIX, 
The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Ts lust in action ; and till action, lust 
Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust, 
Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight, 
’ Past reason hunted, and no sooner had 
Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait 
On ipaepose laid to make the taker mad ; 
Mad in pursuit and in possession so ; 
Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 
A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe ; 
Before, a joy proposed ; behind, a dream. 
All this tlfé world well knows ; yet none 
knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this 
hell. 
OXXx. 


My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun ; 
Coral is far more red than her lips’ red ; 
If snow be white, why then her breasts are 
aD ; [head. 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her 
I have seen roses damask’d, red and white, 
But no such roses see [ in her cheeks ; 
And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress 
reeks. 
I love to hear her speak, yet well I know 
- That music hath a far more pleasing sound ; 
I grant I never saw a goddess go ; 
y mistress, when she walks, treads on the 
ground : 
_ And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 


CXXXI, 


‘Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art, 
As those whose beauties proudly make them 
cruel ; 


For well thou know’st to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel. 
Yet, in good faith, some say that thee behold 
Thy face hath not the power to make love 
groan : 
To say they err I dare not be so bold, 
Although I swear it to myself alone, 
And, to be sure that is not false I swear, ; 
A thousaid groans, but thinking on thy face, 
One on another’s neck, do witness bear 
Thy black is fairest in my jadement® place. 
In nothing art thou black save in thy deeds, 
And thence this slander, as I think, pro- 
ceeds. 
CXXXI, 
Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain, 
Have pat on black and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain, 
And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east, 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 
As those two mourning eyes become thy face 
O, let it then as well beseem thy heart 
To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee 


grace. 
And suit thy pity like in every part, 
Then will I swear beauty herself is black 
And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 


CXXXUI, 


Beshrew that heart that makes my heart to 
groan [me ! 

For that deep wound it gives my friend and 

Is’t not enough to torture me alone, 

But slave to slavery my sweet’st friend must 


be? 
Me from myself thy cruel eye hath taken, 
And my next self thou harder hast engross’d : 
Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken ; 
A torment thrice threefold thus to be cross’d. 
Prison my heart in thy steel bosom’s ward, 
But then my friend’s heart let my poor heart 


bai 
Whoe’er keeps me, let my heart be his guard; 
Thou canst not then use rigor in my gaol : 
And yet thon wilt ; for I, being pent in thee, * 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 
CXXXIV. 


So, now I have confess’d that he is thine, 
And Im yself am mortgaged to thy will, 
Myself I’ll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still : 
But thou wilt not, nor he will not be free, 
For thou art covetous and he is Itind ; 
Hie learn’d but surety-like to write for me 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind ~ 
The statute of thy beauty thou wit take, 
Thou usurer, that put’st forth all to use, 
And sue a friend came debtor for my sake ; 
So him I lose through my unkind abuse, 
Him hayeI lost; thou hast both him and 


me: 
He pays the whole, and yet am I not tree, 


CXXXY. 


Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy ‘ Will,’ 

And ‘Will’ to boot, and ‘ Will’ in overplus ; 

~ More than enough am I that vex thee still, 

To thy sweet will making addition thus. — __ 

Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious, 

Not o»ce vouchsafe to hide my will in thine? 

Shall will in others seem right gracious, 

And in my will no fair acceptance shine ? 

The sea, all wate., yet receives rain still 

And in abundance addeth to his store ; 

So kee peing rich in ‘ Will,’ add to thy 
‘Will ” 


One will of imine, to make thy large ‘ Will’ 
more. 
Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill ; 
Think all but one, and me in that one 
Wal 
CXXXVI, 


If thy soul check thee that I come so near, 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy ‘ Will,’ 
And will, thy soul knows, is adinitted there ; 
Thus far for love my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 
* Will’ will fulfil the treasure of thy love, 
Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 
-_ I things of great receipt with ease we prove 
Aniong a number one is reckon’d none : 
Then in the number let me pass untold, 
Though in thy stores’ account I one must be ; 
» For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee : 
Make pet my name thy love, and love that 
still, 
And then thou lovest me, for my name is 
© Will.’ 
OXXXVIL 
Thou blind fool, Love, what dost thou to mine 


eyes, 

_ That they behold, and see not what they see ? 
They know what beauty is, see where it lies, 
Yet what the best is take the werst to be. 

Tf eyes corrupt by over-partial looks 
Be anchor’d in the bay where all men ride, 
Why of eyes’ falsehood hast thou forged 

: hooks, 

Whereto the judgment of my heart is tied ? 
Why should my heart think that a several 


ot 
aaah cay heart knows the wide world’s com- 
mon place ? 
Or mine eyes seeing this, say this is not, 
To put fair truth upon so foul a face ? 
In things right true my heart and eyes have 


erred, 
And to this false plague are they now trans- 
ferr’d. 


| OXXXVIIL. 


; When my love swears that she is made of 


Fer truth ’ 
_ Ido believe her, though I know she lies, 
_ That she might think me some untutor’d 


y2 youth, 
_ Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties. 


The manner of my pity-wanting pain, = 


Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me 


youns, = ee 
Although she knows my days are past the best, 
Simply I credit her false speaking tongue ; — 
On both sides thus is simple truth suppresyd. 
But wherefore says she not sheis unjust? 
And wherefore say not thatlamold?  - 
O, love’s best habit is in seeming trust, 
And age in love loves not to haye years told — 
Therefore I lie with her and she with me. 
And in our faults by lies we flatter'd be 


~ CXXXIX: 


O, call not me to justify the wrong 
That thy unkindness lays upon my heart ; 7 
Wound me not with thine eye but with thy 

tongue ; < eae 
Use power with power and slay menot by art, 
Tell me hen lovest elsewhere, but in my~_ 

sight, : ee 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside: 
What need’st thou wound with cunning when — 

thy might , ey. 
Is more than my o’er-press’d defence can bide 
Let me excuse thee ; ah! my Jove well knows 
Her pretty looks have been mine enemies, 


And therefore from my‘face she turns my ae 
foes P ade eh 

That they elsewhere might dart their injuries: 

Yet do not so; but since fam nearslain, 

Kill me outright with looks and rid my pain, © 

CXL, ee 

Be wise as thou art cruel; do not press 

My tongue-tied patience with too much 

dain ; ‘ vas ries 

Lest sorrow lend me words and words express. 


= 4 


If I might teach thee wit, better it were, 
Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so. 
As testy sick men, when their deaths be n 
No news but health from their physici 
know 3 ; ; 
For if [ should despair, I should grew mad, 
And in my madness might speak ill of thee : 
Now this ill-wresting world is grown so bad, 
Mad slanderers by mad ears believed be, 
That I may not be so, nor thou belied, — 
Bear thine eyes straight, though thy pro 
heart go wide. oS 
OxLI; * pat 
In faith, I do not love thee ‘vith mine eyes, 
For they in thee a thousand errors note ; — 
But’tis my heart that loves what they 4 
spise, a 
Who in despite of view is pleased to dote ; 
Nor are une ears with thy tongue’s tune 
lighted, : 
Nor tender feeling, to base touches prone 
Nor taste, nor smell, desire to be invited 
To any sensual feast with thee alone: 
But my five wits nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving: 
Who leaves unsway’d the likeness of am 
Thy idee hearts slaye and yassal w 
, » o* 


< | 


\ 


a 


Can ae 


Only my plague thus far I count my gain, 
That she that makes me sin awards me pain. 


CXLII, 


Love is my sin and thy dear virtue hate, 
Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving : 
O, but with mine compare thou thine own 


state, 
And thou shalt find it merits not reproving ; 
Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine, 
That have profaned their scarlet ornaments 
Avid seal’d false bonds of love as oft as mine, 
Robb’d others’ beds’ revenues of their rents, 
Be it lawful I love thee, as thou lovest those 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine importune 


thee : 
Root pity in ty heart, that when it grows 
Thy pity may deserve to pitied be. 
it ain dost seek to have what thou dost 
ide. 
By self-example mayst thou be denied ! 


CXLIIL 


Lo! as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feather’d creatures broke away, 
Sets down her babe and makes all swift dis- 


patch 
In pursuit of the thing she would have stay, 
Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase, 
Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face, 
Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent ; 
So me Bt thou after that which flies from 
ee, 
Whilst I thy bahe chase thee afar behind ; 
But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 
And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind : 
So ee pray that thou mayst have thy 


1 ? 
Tf thou turn back, and my loud crying still. 


CXLIY. 


Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still : 
The better angel is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman color’d ill. 
‘To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend 
Suspect [ may, yet not directly tell ; 
But being both from me, both to each friend, 
J guess one angel in another’s hell : 
et this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out, 


CXLV. 


Those lips that Love’s own hand did make 
Breathed forth the sound that said ‘I hate’ 
To me that languish’d for her sake ; 

But when she saw my woeful state, 
Straight in her heart did mercy come, 
Chiding that tongue that ever sweet 

Was used in giving gentle doom, 

And taught it thus anew to greet - 


SONNETS. on 


‘T hate’ she alter’d with an end, 

That follow’d it as gentle day 

Doth follow night, who like a fiend 

From heaven to hell is flown away ; 
*T hate’ from hate away she threw, 

And saved my life, saying ‘ not you.’ 


OXLVI. 


Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 

-+seees,. these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having soshort a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge ? is this thy body’s end ? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more : 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on 


men 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying 
then. 
OXLvIl. 


My love is as a fever, longing still 

For that which longer nurseth the disease, 
Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill, 
The uncertain sickly appetite to please, 

My reason, the physician to my love, 
Angry that his prescriptions are not kept, 
Hath left me, and I desperate now approve 
Desire is death, which physic did except. 
Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 
And frantic-mad with evermore unrest 5 
My thoughts and my discourse as madmen’s 


are, 
At random from the truth vainly express’d ; 
For [ have sworn thee fair and thought thee 
bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 


CXLY111, 


O me, what eyes hath Love put in my head, 
Which ae no correspondence with true 
sight 
Or, if they have, where is my judgment fled, 
That censures falsely what they see aright ? 
If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 
What means the world to say it is not so? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love’s eye is not so true as all men’s ‘ No.” 
How can it ? O, how can Love’s eye be true, 
That is so vex’d with watching and with tears? 
No marvel then, though I mistake my view ; 
The sun itself sees not till heaven clears, 
O cunning Love! with tears thou keep’st 
me blind, 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults showd 
fin 


OXLIX, 
Canst thou, O cruel! say I love thee not, 
When I against myself with thee partake 7 
Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 
Am of myself, all oe for thy sake ? 


1202 


SONNETS. 


Who hateth thee that I do call my friend ? 
On whom frown’st thou that I do fawn upon ? 
Nay, if thou lour’st on me, do I not spend 
Revenge upon myself with present. moan ? 
What merit do I in myself respect, 
That is so proud thy service to despise, 
When all my best doth worship thy defect, 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes ? 
But, love, hate on, for nowI know thy 
mind * 
Those that can see thou lovest, and I am 
blind. 


CL. 


©, from what power hast thou this powerful 
might 

With insufficiency my heart to sway ? 

To make me give the lie to my true sight, 

And swear that brightness doth not grace the 


day 
Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill, 
That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There is such strength and warrantize of skill 
That, in my mind, thy worst all best exceeds ? 
Who taught thee how to make me love thee 
more 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate ? 
O, though I love what others do abhor, 
With others thou shouldst not abhor my state: 
If thy unworthiness raised love in me, 
More worthy 1 to be beloved of thee, 


CLI, 

Love is too young to know what conscience fs; 
Yet who knows not conscience is born of love 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss, 
Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove; 
For, thou betraying me, T do betray 
My nobler part to my gross body’s treasons, 
My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in Jove; flesh stays no farther reason; 
But, rising at thy name, doth point out thee 
As his triumphant prize, Proud of this pride, 
He is contented thy poor drudge to be, 
To stand in thy affairs, fall by thy side. 

No want of conscience hold it that I call 

Her Beene for whose dear loveI rise and 


CLI. 


In loving thee thou know’st I am forsworn, 
But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swear- 


ing, 
In act thy bed-vow broke and new faith torn 
In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 


But why of two oaths’ breach doI accuse thee, 
When I break twenty ? I am perjured most ; 
For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee _ 
And all my honest faith in thee is lost, 

For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kind- 


ness 

Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy, 
And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindness, 
Or made them swear against the thing they 


see ; 
For] have sworn thee fair } More ei G 


To swear bs the truth so foula lie ! 


is * 
A CLI, 
Cupid laid by his brand, and fell asleep ¢ 
A maid of Dian’s this advantage found 
And his love-kindling fire did quickly steep 
sna cold valley-fountain of that ground ; 
Which borrow’d from this holy fire of Love 
A dateless lively heat, still to endure, - 
And grew a seething bath, which yet men 
prove 
Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 
But at my mistress’ eye Love’s brand newe 


fired, 
The boy for trial needs would touch my 
breast ; 
I, sick withal, the help of bath desired, 
And thither hied, a sad distemper’d gues’ 
But found no cure; the bath for my help 
lies 
Where Cupid got new fire—my mistress’ 
eyes. 
CLIv. 


The little Love-god lying once asleep 

Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand, 

Whilst many nymphs that vow'd chaste life 
to keep 

Came tripping by; but in her maiden hand 

The fairest votary took up that fire 

Which many legions of true hearts had 
warm’d; 

And so the general of hot desire 7” 

Was sleeping by a virgin hand disarm’d. 

This brand she quenched in a cool well by, 

Which from Love's fire took heat perpetual, 

Growing a bath and healthful remedy 

For men diseased ; but I, my mistress’ thrall, 

Came there for cure, and this by that I 


prove, 
Love's fixe heats water, water cools aut love 


A LOVERS 


COMPLAINT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


As already mentioned in the Introduction to the Sonnets this poem first appeared in the quarte 
containing the Sonnets published in 1609. In aletter to the Editor of the ‘ Leopold Shakespeare,” 


Professor Delius sa: 


8: “ A Lover’s Complaint may belong to the end of Shakespeare’s second period, 


or to the third and latest period ; so you may place it with Othello,” in the chronological order. 


From off a hill whose concave womb re- 
worded 


, A plaintful story from a sistering vale, 


My spirits to attend this double voice accorded, 

And down I laid to list the sad-tuned tale ; 

Fre long espied a fickle maid full pale, _ 

Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain, 

Storming her world with sorrow’s wind and 
rain. 


Upon her head a platted hive of straw, 
hich fortified her visage from the sun, 

Whereon the thought might think sometime 
it saw 10 

The carcass of beauty spent and done : 

Time had not scythed all that youth begun, 

Nor youth all quit; but, spite of heaven’s 
fell rage, 

Some beauty peep’d through lattice of sear’d 
age. 


Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne, 
Which on it had conceited characters, 
Laundering the silken figures in the brine 
That season’d woe had pelleted in tears, 

And often reading what contents it bears ; 
As often shrieking undistinguish’d woe, 20 
Tn clamors of all size, both high and low. 


Sometimes her levell’d eyes their carriage ride, 
As they did battery to the spheres intend ; 
Sometime diverted their poor balls are tied 
To the orbed earth ; sometimes they do extend 
Their view right on ; anon their gazes lend 


_ To every place at once, and, nowhere fix’d, 


The mind and sight distractedly commix’d. 


Her hair, nor loose nor tied in formal plat, 
Proclaim’d in her a careless Nand of pride 80 
For ony untuck’d, descended her sheaved 
hat. 
Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside ; 
Some in her threaden fillet still did bide, 
And ee to bondage would not break from 
ence. \ 
Though slackly braided in loose negligence. 
c \ 


A thousand favors from a maund she drew 

Of amber, crystal, and of beaded jet, 

Which one by one she in a river threw, 

Upon whose weeping margent she was set ; 

Like usury, applying wet to wet, 

Or monarch’s hands that let not bounty fall 

Where want cries some, but where excess begs 
all. 


Of folded schedules had she many a one, 
Which she perused, sigh’d, tore, and gaye the 


ood ; 
Crack’d many a ring of posied gold and bone 
Bidding them find their sepulchres in mud ; 
Found yet moe letters sadly penn’d in blood, 
With sleided sill feat and affectedly 
Enswathed, and seal’d to curious secrecy, 


These often bathed she in her fluxive eyes, 50 
And often kiss’d, and often ’gan to tear : 
Cried ‘O false blood, thou register of lies, 
What unapproved witness dost thou bear ! 
Ink rors have seem’d more black and damned 
here!” 
This said, in top of rage the lines she rents, 
Big discontent so breaking their contents. 


A reyerend man that grazed his cattle nigh— 
Sometime a blusterer, that the ruffle knew 
Of court, of city, and had let go by 

The swiltest hours, observed as they flew— 60 
Towards this afflicted fancy fastly drew, 
And, privileged by age, desires to know 

In brief the grounds and motives of her woe, 


So slides he down upon his grained bat, 

And comely-distant sits he by her side ; 
When he again desiies her, being sat, 

Her grievance with his hearing to divide : 

If that from him there may be aught appiied 
Which may her suffering ecstasy assuage, 
’Tis promised in the charity of age. 


‘father,’ she says, ‘though in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour, 
Let it not tell your judgment I am old ; 


1204 


Not age, but sorrow, over me hath power: 

I might as yet have been a spreading flower, 
Fresh to myself, if I had self-applied 

Love to myself and to no love beside, 


‘ But, woe is me! too early I attended 

A youthful suit—it was to gain my grace— 
Of one by nature’s outwards so commended, 
That maidens’ eyes stuck over all his face : 81 
Love fack’d a dwelling, and made him her 


place ; 
And when in his fair parts she did abide, 
She was new lodged and newly deified. 


‘His browny locks did hang in crooked curls; 
And every light occasion of the wind 

Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 
What’s sweet to do, to do will aptly find : 
Each eye that saw him did enchant the mind, 
For on his visage was in little drawn 90 
What largeness thinks in Paradise was sawn. 


‘Small show of man was yet upon his chin ; 

His phoenix down began but to appear 

Like unshorn velvet on that termless skin 

Whose bare out-bragg’d the web it seem’d to 
wear : 

Yet show’d his visage by that cost more dear; 

And nice affections wavering stood in doubt 

If best were as it was, or best without. 


‘ His qualities were beauteous as his form, 99 

For maiden-tongued he was, and thereof free; 

Yet, if men moved him, was he such a storm 

As oft ’twixt May and April is to see, 

When winds breathe sweet, unruly though 
they be. 

His rudeness so with his authorized youth 

Did livery falseness in a pride of truth. 


‘ Well could he ride, and often men would say 

“That horse his mettle from his rider takes : 

Proud of subjection, noble by the sway, 

What rounds, what bounds, what course, what 
stop he makes !”’ 

And controversy hence a question takes, 110 

Whether the horse by him became his deed, 

Or he his manage by the well-doing steed. 


* But quickly on this side the verdict went : 
His real habitude gave life and grace 
To appertainings and to ornament, 
Accomplish’d in himself, not in his case : 
Allaids, themselves made fairer by their place, 
Came for additions ; yet their purposed trim 
Bsa his grace, but were all graced by 
im. 


*So on the tip of his subduing tongue 120 
All kind of arguments and question deep, 

All replication prompt, and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep : 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will: 


‘That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old ; and sexes both enchanted, 
To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 


A LOVER'S COMPLAINT. 


In personal duty, following where he haunted : 


Consents bewitch’d, ere he desire, haye © 
131 


granted ; 
And dialogued for him what he would say, © 
Ask’d their own wills, and made their wills 
obey. 


‘Many there were that did his picture get, 

To serve their eyes, and in it put their mind ; 

Like fools that in th’ imagination set 

The goodly objects which abroad they find 

Of lands and mansions, theirs in thought as-~ 
sign’d ; 

And laboringin moe pleasures to bestow them 

Than the true gouty landlord which doth owe, 
them : 140 


‘So many have, that never touch’d his hand, 
Sweetly supposed them mistress of his heart. 
My woeful self, that did in freedom stand, 
And was my own fee-simple, not in part, 
What with his art in youth, and youth in art, 
Threw my affections in his charmed power, 
Reserved the stalk and gave him all my flower. 


‘Yet did I not, as some my equals did, 
Demand of him, nor being desired yielded ; 
Finding myself in honor so forbid, 1 
With safest distance I mine honor shielded ; 
Experience for me many bulwarks builded 
Of proofs new-bleeding, which remain’d the 


foil 
Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil. 


* But, ah, who ever shunn’d by precedent 
The destined ill she must herself assay ? 

Or forced examples, ’gainst her own content, 
To put the by-past perils in her way ? 
Counsel may stop awhile what will not stay s 
For when we rage, advice is often seen 160 
By blunting us to make our wits more keen, 


‘Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood, 

That we must curb it upon others’ proof , 

To be forbod the sweets that seem so good, 
For fear of harms that preach in our behoof. 
O appetite, from Mee arte stand aloof ! 
The one a palate hath that needs will taste, 


Though Reason weep, and cry, “It is thy 
last.” 


‘ For further I could say “ This man’s untrue,” 
And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling ; 
Heard where his plants in others’ orchards 
grew, 171 
Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling ; 
Knew vows were ever brokers to defiling ; 
Thought characters and words merely but art, 
And bastards of his foul adulterate heart. 


‘ And long upon these terms I held my city, 
Till thus he gan besiege me: ‘* Gentle maid, ¥ 
Have of my suffering youth some feeling pity, 
And be not of my holy vows afraid : 

That’s to ye sworn to none was ever said ; 180 
For feasts of love I have been call’d unto, 
Till now did ne’er invite, nor never woo, 
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‘« All my offences that abroad you see 

Are errors of the blood, none of the mind ; 

Love ee them not : with acture they may 

e 

Where neither party is nor true nor kind : 

They sought their shame that so their shame 
did find ; 

And so much less of shame in me remains, 

By how much of me their reproach contains, 


*« Among the many that mine eyes have seen, 

‘Not one whose flame my heart so much as 
warm’d, 191 

Or my affection put to the smallest teen, 

Or any of my leisures ever charm’d: 

Harm have [ done to them, but ne’er was 
harm’d ; 

Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free, 

And reign’d, commanding in his monarchy. 


*“ Took here, what tributes wounded fancies 
sent me, 

Of paled pearls and rubies red as blood ; 

Figuring that they their passions likewise lent 


me 
Of grief and blushes, aptly understood 200 
In bloodless white and the encrimson’d mood ; 
Effects of terror and dear modesty, 
*Encamp’d in hearts, but fighting outwardly. 


*** And, lo, behold these talents of their hair, 
With twisted metal amorously impleach’d, 

I have received from many a several fair, 
‘Their kind acceptance weepingly beseech’d, 
With the annexions of fair gems enrich’d, 
And deep-brain’d sonnets that did amplify 
Hach stone’s dear nature, worth, and qual- 


ity. 210 
*“The diamond,—why, ’twas beautiful and 
hard 


) 

Whereto his invised properties did tend ; 
The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh 

regard 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend ; 
The heaven-hued sayphire and the opal blend 
With objects manifold: each several stone, 
With jen well blazon’d, smiled or made some 

oan, 


* To, all these trophies of affections hot, 

Of pensived and subdued desires the tender, 

Nature hath charged me thatI hoard them 
220 


not, 

But yield’ them up where I myself must ren- 
der, 

That is, to you, my origin and ender ; 

For these, of force, must your oblations be, 

Since I their altar, you enpatron me. 


* OQ, then, advance of yours that phraseless 

. and, 

Whose white weighs down the airy scale of 
praise ; 

Take all these similes to your own command, 

Hallow’d with sighs that burning lungs did 


taise ; 
What me your minister, for you obeys, 


Works under you ; and to your audit comes 
Their distract parcels in combined sums, 23] 


‘**TLo, this device was sent me from a nun, 

Or sister sanctified, of holiest note ; 

Which late her noble suit in court did shun, 

Whose rarest havings made the blossoms dote; 

For she was sought by spirits of richest coat, 

But kept cold distance, and did thence re- 
move, 

To spend her living in eternal love. 


*“ But, O my sweet, what labor is’t to leave 
The thing we have not, mastering what not 
strives, 240 
{Playing the place which did no form receive, 
Playing patient sports in unconstrained gyves ? 
She that her fame so to herself contrives, 
The scars of battle ’scapeth by the flight, 
And makes her absence valiant, not her might, 


‘©, pardon me, in that my boast is true: 
The accident which brought me to her eye 
Upon the moment did her force subdue, 

And now she would the caged cloister fly : 
Religious love put out Religion’s eye : 250 
Not to be tempted, would she be immured, 
And now, to tempt, all liberty procured. 


‘“ How mighty then you are, O, hear me tell’ 

The broken bosoms that to me belong 

Have emptied all their fountains in my well, 

And mine I pour your ocean all among: 

I strong o’er them, and you o’er me being 
strong, - 

Must for your victory us all congest, 

As compound love to physic your cold breast, 


‘“My parts had power to charm a sacred 
nun, 260 
Who, disciplined, ay, dieted in grace, 
Believed her eyes when they to assail begun, 
All vows and consecrations giving place : 
O most potential love ! vow, bond, nor space, 
In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine, 
For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 


‘** When thou impressest, what are precepts 


worth 
Of stale example ? When thou wilt inflame, 
How coldly those impediments stand forth 269 
Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame ! 
tLove’s arms are peace, ’gainst rule, ’gainst 
sense, ’gainst shame, 
And sweetens, in the suffering pangs it bears, 
The aloes of all forces, shocks, and fears. 


‘« Now all these hearts that do on mine de- 


pend, : 

Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they 
pine ; 

And supplicant their sighs to you extend, 

To leave the battery that you make ’gainst 


mine, 
Lending soft audience to my sweet design, 
And credent soul to that strong-bonded oath 
That shall prefer and undertake my troth ” 
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‘This said, his watery eyes he did dismount, 

Whose sights till then were levell’d on my 
face ; 

Each cheek a river running from a fount 

With brinish current downward flow’d apace: 

O, how the channel to the stream gave grace! 

Who glazed with crystal gate the glowing 


roses 
That flame through water which their hue en- 
closes. 


©O father, whata hell of witchcraft lies 

In the small orb of one particular tear ! 

But with the inundation of the eyes 290 
What rocky heart to water will not wear ? 
What breast so cold that is not warmed here ? 
O cleft effect ! cold modesty, hot wrath, 

Both fire from hence and chill extincture hath, 


‘For, lo, his passion, but an art of craft, 
Even there resolved my reason into tears ; 
There my white stole of chastity I daff’d, 
Shook off my sober guards and civil fears ; 
Appear to him, as he to me appears, 

All melting ; though our drops this diserpnce 
His poison’d me, and mine did him restore. 


*In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 
pee to cautels, all strange forms receives, 
Of burning blushes, or of weeping water, 


Or swooning paleness; and he takes and 
leaves, 

In either’s aptness, as it best deceives, 

To blush at speeches rank to weep at woes, 

Or to turn white and swoon at tragic shows: 


‘That not a heart which in his level came 
Could ’scape the hail of his all-hurting aim, 
Showing fair nature is both kind and tame ; 
And, veil’d in them, did win whom he would 
maim : {elaim ; 
Against the thing he songht he would ex- 
When he most burn’d in heart-wish’d luxury, 
He preach’d pure maid, and praised cold 
chastity. 


‘Thus merely with the garment of a Grace i 


The naked and concealed fiend he coyer’d ; 
That th’ unexperient gave the tempter place, 
Which like a cherubin above them hover’d. 
Who, young and simple, would not be so 

lover’d ? : 320 
Ayme! I fell ; and yet do question make 
What I should do again for such a sake. 


‘O, that infected moisture of his eye, 

O, that false fire which in his cheek so glow’d 
O, that forced thunder from his heart did fly, 
O, that sad breath his spongy lungs degtow’d, 
O, all that borrow’d motion seeming owed, 
Would yet again betray the fore-betray’d, 
And new pervert a reconciled maid |’ 829 


—— i  —- 


THE PH@NIX AND THE TURTLE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Phenix and the Turtle was printed as one of the additional poems to Chester’s Love’s 
Martyr, or Rosalind’s Complaint, 1601, with Shakespeare’s name appended, That it is his seems in 
a hig. degree doubtful ; Mr, Furnivall says, ‘it is no doubt spurious.’’ 


Let the bird of loudest lay, 

On the sole Arabian tree, 

Herald sad and trumpet be, 

To whose sound chaste wings obey. 


But thou shrieking harbinger, 
Foul precurrer of the fiend, 
Augur of the fever’s end, 

To this troop come thou not near! 


From this session interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing, 
Save the eagle, feather’d king: 
Keep the obsequy so strict. 


Let the priest in surplice white, 
That defunctive music can, 

Be the death-divining swan, 
Lest the requiem lack his right, 


And thou treble-dated crow, 

That thy sable gender makest 

With the breath thou givest and takest, 
’Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 


| Here the anthem doth commence : 
Love and constancy is dead ; 
Pheenix and the turtle fled 
In a mutual flame from hence. 


So they loved, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one ; 
Two distincts, division none : 
Number there in love was slain. 


Hearts remote, yet not asunder ; 
Distance, and no space was seen 
’Twixt the turtle and his queen: 
But in them it were a wonder. 


So between them love did shine, 
That the turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the pheenix’ sight ; 
Hither was the other’s mine. 


10 
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> 


Property was thus appalled, 
That the self was not the same ; 
Single nature’s double name 
Neither two nor one was called 


40 


Reason, in itself confounded, 
Saw division grow together, 

To themselves yet either neither, 
Simple were so well compounded, 


That it cried, How true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one! 
Love hath reason, reason none, 
Tf what parts can so remain. 


Whereupon it made this threne 
To the pheenix and the dove, 
Co-supremes and stars of love, 
As chorus to their tragic scene, 


50 


THRENOS, 


Beauty, truth, and rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity, 
Here enclosed in cinders lie, 


. Death is now the phcenix’ nest ; 


And the turtle’s loyal breast 


_To eternity doth rest, 


Leaving no posterity: 
Twas not their infirmity, 
It was married chastity. 


Truth may seem, but cannot be: 
Beauty brag, but ’tis not she ; 
Truth and beauty buried be. 


To this urn let those repair 
That are either true or fair ; 
for these dead birds sigh a prayer. 
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GLOSSARY TO SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, 


ABATE, v.f. to shorten, M. N’s Dr, m1. 2. To cast 
down. Cor. 111.3. To blunt, R. III. v. 4. 

Abatement, sb. diminution. Lear, I. 4, 

Abide, v.i. to sojourn. Wint, Tale, 1y. 3. v.¢. to 
expiate (a corruption of ‘Aby’). J. ©. 11.1; 
Ibid. 111, 2. 

Able, v.¢. to uphold. Lear, ry. 6. 

i Testa sb. a short play. Ham. 1. 2. 

Abrook, v.t. to brook, abide. 2H. VI. 0. 4. 

Absey-Book, sb. a primer. John, I. 1. 

Absolute, adj. positive, certain. Cym. Iv. 23; 
Ham. v. 2. Complete. Temp. I. 2. : 

Abuse, v.t. to deceive. Lear, Iv. 7. 

Abuse, sb. deception. M. for M. v. 1. 

Aby, v.t. to expiate a fault. M. N’s Dr. m1, 2. 

Abysm, sb. abyss. Temp. I. 2. 

Accite, v.t. to cite, summon. 2 H. IV. v. 2. 

Accuse, sb. accusation. 2 H. VI. 11. 1. 

Achieve, v. to obtain. H. V- Iv. 3. 

Acknown, p.p, ‘ to be acknown’ is to acknowl- 
edge. Oth. 11. 3. 

ee nase) sb. a receipt or discharge. Ham. 

Action-taking, adj. litigious. Lear, 1. 2. 

Acture, sb. action. Lover’s Com. 185. 

Addition, sb. title, attribute. All’s Well, 1. 3; 
T.&C’.1.2. 

Address, v.7. to prepare oneself. 2. H. VI. v. 2; 
Ham. I. 2. 

Addressed, part. prepared. L’s L’s L. 11, 1. 

Advance, v.¢, to prefer, promote to honor, Tim. 


I, 2. 
Advertisement, sb. admonition. Much Ado, &c. 


ae 

Advertising, pr. p. attentive. M. for M. v. 1. 

Advice, sb. consideration, discretion. Two Gent. 
11.4; M. for M. v. 1. 

Advise, v. sometimes neuter, sometimes reflective, 
to consider, treflect. Tw. N. Iv. 2. 

Advised, p.p. considerate. Com. of E. v. 1. 

Advocation, sb. pleading, advocacy. Oth. 111. 4. 

Afeard, adj, afraid. Merry Wives, 111. 4. 

Affect, v.t. fo love. Merry Wives, 11. 1. 

Affeered, p.p. assessed, confirmed, Mace. Iv. 3- 

Afront, adv. in front. 1 H. IV. 1.4. 

Ay: 0 fo affiance, 2 H. VI. Iv. 1. To trust. 

«AAT, 1 

Agazed, p.p. looking in amazement. 1 H. VI. I. 1. 

‘Aplet-baby, 2b. the small figure engraved on a 
jewel. Tam. of S. 1. 2. 

Agnise, v.¢. to acknowledge, confess. Oth. r. 3. 

Brgosd, adv: a good deal, plenteously. Two Gent, 
Iv 


A-hold, adj. a sea-term, Temp. I. 1. 

Aiery, sb. the nest of a bird of prey. R. III. 1. 3. 

Aim, sb. a guess. Two Gent, I. 1. 

Alder-liefest, adj. most loved of all, 2H. VI. 1.1. 

Ale, sb. alehouse. Two Gent. 11. 5, 

éllow, v. to approve Tw. N. I. 2. 

Allowance, sb. approval. Cor, ITI. 2. 

Ames-ace, sb. two aces, the lowest throw of the 
dice. All’s Well, 11. 3. 

Amort, adj. dead, dejected. Tam. of S. ry. 3. 

An, conj. if. Much Ado, I. 1. 

Anchor, sb. an anchorite, hermit. Ham, m1. 2. 

Ancient, sb, an ensign-bearer, 1H. LY. Iv. 2, 

Angel, sb. a coin, so called because it bore the 
image of an angel. Merry Wives, I. 3. 

Anight, adv. by night. As you Like it, 1, 4. 


Answer, sd. retaliation, Cyn. v. 3 


Anthropophaginian, sb. a cannibal. Merry Wives, 
5. 


Ty. 5. 
Antick, s5. the fool in the old plays, R. II. 111. 2. 
Antre, sb. a cave, Oth. I. 3. 
Apparent, sb. heir-apparent, Wint. Tale, I. 2. 
Appeal, sb, accusation. M. for M. v. 1. 
Appeal, v.t.to accuse. R. II. 1. 1. 
Appeared, p-.p. made apparent. Cor. Iv. 3. 
Apple-John, sb. a kind of apple. 1 Hen. IV. mm. 
3. 


Appointment, sb, preparation. M. for M. 1m. 1. 

Apprehension, sb. opinion, Muck Ado, Itt. 4. 

Apprehensive, adj. apt to apprehend or under- 
stand. J. C. Ill. 1. 

Approbation, sb. probation. Cym. I. 5. 

Approof, sb. approbation, proof. All’s Well, I. 2; 
Temp. I. 5. 

Approve, v.t. to prove. R. Il. 1, 3. To justify, 
make good. Lear, 1. 4. * 

Approver, sb. one who proves or tries. Cym. II. 4, 

Arch, sb. chief. Lear, II. 1. 

‘Argal, a ridiculous word intended for the Latin 
ergo. Ham. V. I. 

Argentine, adj. silver. Per. Vv. 2. 

Argier, sb. Algiers, Temp. I. 2. 

Argosy, sb. originally a vessel of Ragusa or Ra- 
gosa, a Ragosine ; hence any ship of burden, 
M. of V.1.1. 

Argument, sb. subject. Much Ado, 11. 3. 

Armigero, a mistake for Armiger, the Latin for 
Esquire. Merry Wives, I. 1. . 

Aroint, v.7. found only in the imperat. mood, get 
thee gone, Mac. I. 3; Lear, 111. 4. 

A-row, adv. in arow. Com. of E. vy. 1. 

‘Articulate, v.i. to enter into articles of agree- 
ment, Cor. I. 9. v.t. to exhibit in articles. 1H. 
TV. v.41. 

Ask, v.t. to require. 2 H. VI. 1. 2. 

Aspect, sb, regard, looks, A. & C.1. 5. 

‘Aspersion, sb. sprinkling ; hence blessing, because 
before the Reformation benediction was gene- 
rally accompanied by the sprinkling of holy 
water. Temp, III. 3. 

Assay, sb. attempt. M. for M. m1. 1. 

Assay, v.t. to attempt, test, make proof of. Merry 
Wives, ir. 1. 

Assinego, sb, an ass. T. & Cr. 11.1. 

Assubjugate, v.t. to subjugate. 1. & Cr. 11. 3. 

Assurance, sb. deed of assurance. Tam. of §. Iv. 
ae 

Assured, p.p. betrothed. Com, of E, 111. 2. 

Atomy, sb. an atom. As you Like it, 11. 2, Used 
in contempt of a small person. 2 H. IV. v. 4. 

Atone, v.t. to put people at one, to reconcile. R. 
II. 1. 1. v.i. to agree. Cor. Iv. 6. 

Attach, v.t. to seize, lay hold on. Temp, Im. 3; 
Com. of E. Iv. 1. 

Attasked, p.p. taken to task, reprehended. Lear, 


I, 4. . 
Attend, v.t. to listen to. Temp. 1.2; M. of V 7: 


1. 

Attent, adj. attentive. Ham. I. 2. 

Attorney, 2b, &n agent. R. III. rv. 4, 

Attorney, v.t. to employ as an agent. M. for M, 
y. 1. To perform by an agent. Wint. Tale, I. 1. 

Audacicus, adj. spirited, daring, but without any 
note of blame attached to it. L’s L’s L. v. 1. 

Augur, sb. augury. Mace, II. 4. 

Authentic, adj, clothed with authority. Merry 
Wives, 11, 2, z 
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GLOSSARY. 


Avaunt, int. be gone, a word of abhorrence, Com. 
of E. Iv. 3. 

Ave, ii, the Latin for hail; hence acclamation. 
M. for M. I. 1. 

Ave-Mary, sb. the angelic salutation addressed to 
the B. Virgin Mary. 2. H. VL. 1.3. 

Averring, pr. p. confirming. Cym, v. 5. 

Awful, adj. worshipful. Two Gent. Ivy. 1. 

Awkward, adj. contrary, 2H. VI. 111. 2, 


Baccare, int. keep back. Tam. of S. 11. 1. 

Backward, sb, the hinder part ; hence, when ap- 
plied to time, the past. Temp. I. 2. 

Balke, p.p. heaped, as ona ridge. 1H. IV. 1.1. 

Ballow, sb. a cudgel. Lear, Iv. 6. 

Balm, sb. the oil of consecration. R. IL. ry.1; 3 
H. VI. 11. 1. 

Ban, v.t. to curse. Lucr. 1460. 

Bank, v.12. to sail by the banks. John, v. 2. 

Barm, sb. yeast. M. N’s Dr. 11. 1. 

Barn, sb. achild. 1 H. IV. 11. 3. 

Barnacle, sb, ashell-fish, supposed to produce the 
sea-bird of the same name. Temp. Iv. 1. 

Base, sb. a game, sometimes called Prisoners’ 
base. Cym. v. 3. 

Bases, sb. an embroidered mantle worn by knights 
on horseback, and reaching from the middle to 
below the knees. Per. II. 1. 

Basilisk, sb. a kind of ordnance. 1 H. IV. Iv. 3. 

Basta, int. (Italian), enough. Tam. of §S. I. 1. 

Bastard, sb. raisin wine. M. for M. mI. 2. 

Bat-fowling, part. catching birds with a clap-net 
by night, Temp. 11. 1. 

Bate, v.i. to flutter, as a hawk. 1H. IV. rv. 1. 

Bate, v.¢. to except. Temp. 1. 1. To abate. Much 
Ado, 11, 3. 

Batlet, sb. a small bat, used for beating clothes. 
As you Like it, 11. 4. 

Battle, sb. army. 1 H. Ty. try. 1. 

Bavin, sb. used as an adj. a piece of waste wood, 
applied contemptuously to anything worthless. 
LEV. ito 2 

Bawcock, sb. a fine fellow. Tw. N. m. 4. 

Bay, sb. the space between the main timbers of 

e roof. M. for M, 11. 1. 

Beadsman, sb. one who bids bedes, that is, prays 

prayers for another. Two Gent. I. 1. 


Bilboes, sb. fetters or stocks. Ham. v. 2, 

Bill, sd. a bill-hook, a weapon. Much Ado, mn. 3, 

Bin=been, are, Cym., 11. 3. 

Bird-bolt, sb. a bolt to be shot from a crossbow at 
birds. Much Ado, I, 1. ; 

Birding, part. hawking at partridges, Merry 
Wives, II. 3. 

Bisson, adj. blind. Cor. 11. 1. 

Blank, sb. the white mark in the middle of a tar- 
get ; hence, metaphorically, that whichis aimed 
at. Wint. Tale, 11. 3. 

Blench, v.i. to start aside, flinch. M, for M. rv. 5. 

Bicne pa blended. M. of V. 111. 2. 

Blood-boltered, part. smeared with blood. Mac. 
TViethe 

Blow, v.t. to inflate. Tw. N. 11. 5, 

Board, v.t, to accost. Tam.of §. I, 2. 

Bob, sb. a blow, metaph. a sarcasm. As you Like 
it, If. 7. 

Bob, v.t, to strike, metaph. to ridicule, or to ob- 
tain by raillery- T. & Cr. m1. 1; Oth. v, 1. 

Bodge, v. to boteb, bungle. 3 H. Vi.1.4. 

Bodikin, sb. a corrupt word used as an oath, ’Od’s 
Bodikin, God's little Body. Ham. 11, 2. 

ere vert (French), green box. Merry Wives, 
I. 4. 

Bold, v.t. to embolden, Lear, vy. 1. 

Bollen, adj. swollen. Luer, 1417. 

Bolter, sb. a sieve. 1H. LV. 11. 3. 

Bolted, p.p. sifted, refined. H, V. 11. 2. 

Bolting-hutch, sb. a hutch in which meal was 
sifted. 1 H. IV. 1. 4. 

Bombard, sb. a barrel, a drunkard. Temp. 1. 2. 

Bombast, sb. padding. L’s L’s L. v. 2. 

Bona-roba, sb. a harlot. 2H. IV. m1. 2. 

Bond, sb. that to which one is bound. Lear, 1. 1. 

Book, sb. a paper of conditions. 1 H. IV. 11. 1. 

Boot, sb. help, use.*Tam. of S. v. 2. 

Boot,'v.t. to help, t- avail. Two Gent, 1.1. 

Bootless, adj. without boot or advantage, useless. 
Temp. I. 2. 

Boots, sb. bots, a kind of worm. Two Gent. I. 1. 

Bore, sb. calibre of a gun ; hence, metaph. size, 
weight, importanee, Ham. Iv. 6. 

Bosky, adj. covered with underwood. Temp. 11. 
3 


Bosom, sb. wish, heart’s desire. M. for M. rv, 3, 


Bearing-cloth, sb. a rich cloth in which children bt he sb. worms which infest horses. 1 H. IV. 11, 


were wrapt at their christening. Wint. Tale, 
TI, 3. 

Beat, v.i. to flutter as a falcon, to meditate, con- | 
sider earner Temp. I. 2. 

Beaver, sb. the lower part of a helmet. 1H. IV. 
Iv. 1. 

Beetle, sb. a mallet, 2H. IV. 1. 2, 

Being, sb. yale. Cym. I. 6. 

Being, conj. since, inasmuch as. A. & C. I. 6. 

Be-mete, v.t. to measure. Tam. of S. Tv. 3. 

Be-moiled, p.p. daubed with dirt. Tam. of S. 
TV. 


2. 
Bergomask, adj. a rustic dance. M. N’s Dr. y. 1. 
Beshrew, int. evil befal. Com. of E. 11. 1. 
Bestraught, p.p. distraught, distracted. Induct. 
to Tam. of S. 
Beteem, v.t. to pour out. M. N’s Dr. 1. 1. 
Betid, p.p. happened. Temp. I. 2. 
Bezonian, sb. a beggarly fellow. 2 H. IV. v. 3. 
Biding, sb. abiding-place. Lear, Iv. 6. 
Biggen, sb. anight-cap. 2 H. LY. Iv. 5. 
Bilberry, sb. the whortleberry. Merry Wives, v.5. 
Bilbo, 3b. 8 sword, from Bilboa, a town in Spain 
where they were made, Merry Wives. 1. 1. 


Bourn, sb. a boundary. Wint. Tale, 1. 2, A brook, 
Lear, II. 6. 

Brace, sb. armor for ths arm, state of defence, 
Oth. 1. 3; Per. 1. 1. 

Brach, sb. a hound bitch, Induc. to Tam, of S. 

Braid, adj. deceitful. AU’s Well, rv 2. 

Brave, adj. handsome, well-dressed. Temp. I. 2. 

Brave, sb. boast. John, v 2. : 

Bravery, sb. finery. Tam. of §. 1v. 3. Boastful- 
ness, Ham. v. 2. 

Brawl, sb. akind of danoo. L’s L’s L, mt. 1. 

Breed-bate, sb. a breeder of debate, a fomenter 
of quarrels. Merry Wives, I. 4. 

Breast, sb. voice. Tw. N. 11. 3. 

Breathe, v.t. to exercise. All’s Well, 11. 3- 

Breathing, pr. p. exercising. Ham. y. 2. 

Breeching, adj. liable to be tvhipt. Tam. of 8S. 


i. 1. 
Breese, sb. the gadfly. A, & C 1. 8 
Bribe-buck, sb. a buck given Sway in presents, 
Merry Wives, v. 5. 
Bring, v.¢. to attend one on a *ourney, M. for 


M.1.1 
Brock, sb, a badger, a term of tontempt. Tw. 


N. 11. 5. 
Broke, v.é, to act a8 @ peocufw> All’s Well, 


x O 


GLOSSARY. 


Broken, p.p. having lost some teeth by age. 
All’s Weil, I. 3, , J 
Broken music, the music of stringed instru- 

ments. T. & Cr. 111. 1. fe 
Broker, sb. an agent. Two Gent, I. 2. 
Brotherhood, sb. trading company. T. & Cr. 1. 3. 
Brownist, sb. a sectary, a follower of Brown, the 
founder of the Independents. Tw. N. II. 2. 
Bruit, sb. noise, report, rumor. 3 H. VI. rv. 7. 
Bruit, v.t. to noise abroad. Mac, v. 7. 
Brush, sb. rude assault. 2 H. VI. v.3; Tim. Iv. 3. 
Buck, sb, suds or lye for washing clothes in. 
Merry Wives, 111. 3; 2 H. VI. tv. 2. 


Buck-basket, sh. the basket in which clothes are . 


carried to the wash. Merry Wives, 111. 5. 
Bucking, sb. washing. Merry Wives, III. 3. 
Buck-washing, sb. washing in lye. Merry Wives, 

Iu, 3. 

Bug, sb. a bugbear, a spectre. 3 H. VI. v.2; 

Cym. v. 3. 
roe sb, a bragging cheater. Merry Wives, 


1. 3. 
Burgonet, sb. akind of helmet. 2 H. VI. y. 1. 
Burst, v./. to break. Ind. to Tam. of S. 

Busky, adj. bushy. 1 H. LV. v. 1. 
Butt-shalt, sb. a light arrow for shooting at a 

butt. L’s L’s L. 1. 2. 

Buxom, adj. obedient. H. V. 11. 3. 
a, int. by our little Lady : an oath, M. 
*s Dr. II. 1. 


Caddis, sb. worsted galloon, so called because it 
resembles the caddis-worm. Wint. Tale, Iv. 3. 

Cade, sb.a caskor barrel. 2 H. VI. 1v. 2. 

Cage, sb. a prison. Cym. III. 3. 

Cain-colored, adj. red (applied to hair). Merry 
Wives, I. 4. a 

Caitiff, sb. a captive, a slave; hence, a witch, 
All’s Well, 111. 2. 

Calculate, v.t. prophesy. J. C.1. 3. 

Caliver, sb. a hand-gun. 1 H. TV. rv. 2. 

Callet, sh. a trull. Oth. ry. 2. 

Calling, sb, appellation. As you Like it, 1. 2. 

Calm, sb. qualm. 2 H. LV. 11. 4. 

Can, v.f. to. know, be skilfulin. Ham. rv. 7. 

Canary, sb! ‘a wine brought from the Canary 
Islands. Merry Wives, IIT. 2. 

Candle-wasters, sb. persons who sit up all night 
to drink. Much Ado, v. I. 

Canakin, sb. a little can. Oth. 11. 3. 

Canker, sb. a caterpillar. Two Gent. 1.1. The 
dog-rose. Much Ado, I. 3, 

Canstick, sb. a candlestick, Hen. IV. 111.1. 

Cantle; sb. a slice, corner, 1 H. LV. m1. 1. 

Canton, sb. acanto. Tw. N, 1. 5. 

Canvas, v.t. to sift; henee, metaphorically, to 
prove, 2H. LV. 11. 4. 

Capable,adj, subject to. John, 111.1. Intelligent. 
T. & Or. m1. 3. Capable of inheriting. Lear, 
ir. 1. Ample, capacious. Oth. mr. 3. 

Capitulate, v.i. make head. 1 H. IV. 111. 2. 

Capocchia, sb.a simpleton. T. & Cr. ry. 2. 

Capricio, sb. (Italian), caprice. All’s Well, 1. 3. 

Capricious, adj. lascivious. As you Like it, m1, 3. 

Captious, adj. capacious. All’s Well, tr. 3. 

Carack, sb. a large ship of burden Com. of E. 
iit. 2. 

Seeds, sb. meat scotched for broiling, 1H. 

Vv. 

Carbonado, v.t. to scotch for broiling. Lear, 7. 2. 

Card, sb. the paper on which the points of the 
compass are marked under the mariner’s 
needle. Ham. y.1. 

Careire, eb, the curvetting of a horse. Merry 
Wiveu, 7 1. 

Catkana; +, a necklace, Com, of E. m1. 1. 


Carl, sb. achurl. Cym. v. 2. 

Carlot, sb, a churl. As you Like it, 111. 5. 

Castilian, sb. a native of Castile ; used as a cant 
term. Merry Wives, II. 3. 4 

Castiliano vulgo, a cant term, meaning, appa- 
rently, to use discreet language. Tw. N. I. 3, 

Cataian, adj. a native of Cathay, a cant word. 
Tw.N. Il. 3. 

Catling, sb. cat-gut. T. & Cr. 111. 3. 

Cavalero, sb. a cavalier, gentleman. 2 H.1V. vy. 3. 

Caviare, sb. the roe of sturgeon pickled; met- 
aph. a delicacy not appreciated by the vul- 
gar. Ham. II. 2. 

Cautel, sb. deceit. Ham. I. 3. 

Cautelous, adj. insidious. Cor. Ivy. 1. 

Cease, sb. decease. Ham. II. 3, 

Cease, p.p. put off, made to cease. Tim. 11.1. 

Censure, sb. judgment. 1H. VI. 11. 3. 

Censure, v.t, to judge, criticise. Two Gent. I. 2. 

Century, sb. a hundred of anything, whether 
men, prayers, or anything else. Cor. 1.7; 
Cym. Iv, 2. 

Ceremony, sb. 4 ceremonial vestment, religions 
rite, or anything ceremonial. J.C.1.1; Mac. 
i. 4, 

Certes, adv. certainly. Oth. 1.1. 

Cess, sb. rate, reckoning. 1 H. IV. 1. 1. 

Chace, sb. aterm at tennis. H, V. 1. 2. 

Pi ae a sb. a species of great gun. 2 H. IY. 
I. 4. 

Chamberer, sb. an effeminate man. Oth. m1. 3, 

Chanson, sb.a song, Ham. 11, 2. 

Charact, sb. affected quality. M. for M. vy. 1. 

Character, sb. a letter, handwriting. Lear, r. 2. 

Character, v.t, to carve or engrave. Two Gent 
.7; Ham. I. 3. 

Charactery, sb, handwriting. Merry Wives, v. 5. 
That which is written. J. C.1. 1. 

Chare, sh. a turn of work. A. & C, ry. 13, 

Charge-house, sb. a freeeschool. L’s L’s L.y. 1. 

Charles’ wain, sb. the constellation called also 
Ursa Major, or the Great Bear. 1 H. IV. 11. 1. 

Charneco, sb. a species of sweet wine. 2H. VI. 
I. 3- 

Chaudron, sb. entraiis. Mac. Tv. 1. 

Cheater, sb. for escheator, an officer who col- 
lected the fines to be paid into the Exchequer. 
Merry Wives, 1. 3. A decoy. 2H. IV. 11. 3. 

Check, v.i. a technical term infalconry ; when 
a falcon flies at a bird which is not her proper 
game she is said to check at it. Tw. N- 11. 5. 

Ss, sb. perhaps intended for ethics. Tam, of 

I. 1 


Cheer, sb. fortune, countenance. Temp. I. 1. 

Cherry-pit, sb. a game played with cherry-stones. 
Tw. N. 11. 4. 

Cheveril, sb. kid leather. R. & J. m1. 4. 

Chewit, sb. cough. 1H. IY. v. 1. 

Childing, adj. pregnant. M. N’s Dr, 11. 2. 

Chill, vulgar for ‘I will.’ Lear, Iv. 6. 

Chirurgeonly, adv. in a manner becoming a sur- 
geon. Temp. II. 1. 

Chopin, sb. a high shoe or clog. Ham. 11, 2. 

Christom, adj, clothed with a chrisom, the white 
garment which used to be put on newly-bap- 
tized children. H. V. 11. 3. 

Ch -istendom, sb. the state of being a Christian, 
John, Iv.1. Name, AlJ’s Well, 1. 1. 

Chuck, sb. chicken, a term of endearment. Mac. 
III, 2. 

Chuff, sb. a coarse blunt clown. 1H. IV. 11. 2. 

Cinque pace, sb. a kind of dance. Much Ado, 
Tite 

Cipher, v.t, to decipher. Lucr. 811. 

Circumstance, sb, an argument. Two Gent. 1.12 


John, 1, 1, 


“1212 


GLOSSARY. 


Cital, sb. recital. 1 H. IV. vy. 2. 

Cite, v. to incite. Two Gent, 1.4; 3H. VI. m1. 1, 

Cittern, sb. a guitar, L’s L’s L, v. 2. 

Clack-dish, sb. a beggar’s dish. M. for M. 111. 2. 

Clap i’ the clout, to shoot an arrow into the bull’s 
eye of the target, 2H. IV. 11. 2. 

Claw, v.t. to flatter. Much Ado, I. 3. 

Clepe, v.t. tocall. Ham, I. 4. 

Cliff, sb. clef, the key in music. T. & Cr. y- 2. 

Cling, v-t. to starve. Mac. v. 5. 

Clinquant, adj. glittering. H. VIII. 1, 1, 

Clip, v.t. to embrace, enclose. 2 H, VI. Iv. 1; 
Cor. 1.6; Oth. 111. 3. 

Clout, sb, the mark in the middle of a target. 
L's L’s L. Iv. 1. 

Coast, v.i. to advance. V. & A. 870. 

Cobloaf, sb. abig loaf. T. & Cr. 11, 1. 

Cock, sb. a cockboat. Lear, Iv. 6. 

Cock-and-pie, an oath. Merry Wives, I. 1. 

Cock, sb. a euphemism for God. Tam. of §. Iv. 1. 

Cockle, sd. tares or darnel. L’s L’s L, Iv. 3. 

Cockney, sb. a cook. Lear, II. 4, 

Cock-shut-time, sb. the twilight, when cocks and 
hens go to roost. R. III, v. 3. 

Cog, v.i. to cheat, dissemble. Merry Wives, 111. 3. 

Cognizance, sb. badge, token. 1 H. VI. 11. 4. 

Coign, sb, projecting corner stone. Mac, I, 6, 

Coil, sb. tumult, turmoil. Temp. I. 2. 

Collection, sb. drawing a conclusion. Ham. rv. 5. 

Collied, p.p. blackened. Oth. 1.3; M. N’s Dr. 
Tenis 

Color, sb. pretence. L’s L’s L. ry. 2. 

Colorable, adj. specious. Ibid. 

Colt, v.t. to defraud, befool, 1H. IV, 11. 2. 

Co-mart, sb. a joint bargain, Ham. tf. 1. 

Combinate, p.p. betrothed. M. for M. 111. 1, 

Combine, v.t. to bind. M. for M.1v. 3. 

Commodity, sb. interest, profit, M. of V. m1. 3. 

Commonty, sb. used ludicrously for comedy, In- 
duction to Tam, of S. 

Compact; p-p. compacted, composed. M. N’s Dr. 
v.1. 

Pomeamuve, adj, drawing comparisons. 1 H, 

ie are 

Comparative, sb. rival. 1 H, IV. 111. 2. 

Compare, sb. comparison. T. & Cr. ur 2. 

Compassionate, adj. moving comparison. R, II. 
1.3. 

Competitor, sb. one who seeks the same thing, 
an associate in any object. Two Gent. IT. 6, 

Complement, sb. accomplishment. L’s L’s L.I. 1, 

Complexion, sb. passion, Ham. t. 4. 

Compose, v.i. to agree, A. & C, 11.2. 

Compostion, sb. composition. Tim. Iv, 3. 

Comptible, adj. tractable, Tw. N. 1. 5, ;: 

Con, v.t. to learn by heart. M,.N’s Dr. 1. 2. To 
acknowledge. Ail’s Well, rv. 3. 

Coneeit, sb. conception, opinion, fancy. Two 
Gent. 111. 4. 

Conecupy, sb. concubine. T, & Cr. v. 2. 

Condition, sb. temper, quality. M.of V. 1. 2; 
Lear, I. 1. 

Condolement, sb. grief. Ham. 1. 2, 

Conduct, sb. escort. John, 1.1, 

Confect, v. to make up into sweetmeats, Much 
Ado fv.1. 

Confvund, v.t. to consume, destroy. 1 H. IV. 
1.3; Cor, 1.6; Cym.1. 5. 

Conject, sb. conjecture. Oth. 11. 3. 

Oonsign, v. to sign a common bond, to confede- 
rate, 2H. IV. rv. 1. 

Consort, sb. company. Two Gent, rv. 1. 

Nensort. ».4 to accompany. L’s L’s L. nm. 1. 

Constancy, sb, consistenvy. 4. N’s Dr. vy. 1. 

Constant, adj. settled,determined. Temp. 1. 2; 
Tear, ¥. 1, 


Constantly, adv. firmly. M. for M. rv. 1. 

Conster, v.t. to construe. Tw. N.1. 4. 

Comeupuble, adj. contemptuous. Much Ado, 
ti. 3. : 

Continent, sb. that which contains anything, 
Lear, 1.2; M.N’s Dr. 11. 2. That which 
contained, 2 Hen. IV. 11, 4. 

Continuate, adj. uninterrupted. Tim. r. 1. 

Contraction, sb. the marriage contract. Ham. 


II. 4, 
Contrary, v.t. to oppose. R. & J. 1. 5. 


Contrive, v.i. to conspire, J.C. 1. 3. v.t. to 
wear away. Tam. of S, I. 2. 

Control, v.?. to confute. Temp. 1.2. 

Convent, v.t. lo convene, summon, H. VIII. 


v.1. v.i. to be convenient. Tw. N. vy. 1. 
Convert, vi. tochange. Tim. Iv. 1. oS 
Convertite, sb.a convert. As you Like it, v. 4, 
Convey, v.t. to manage. Lear, I. 2. To filch, 

Merry Wives, I. 3, 

Conveyance, sb, theft,fraud. 1H. V1.1. 3. 
Convict, p.p. convicted. R. III. 1. 4. 
Convicted, p.p. overpowered, vanquished. John, 

mi. 4. A doubtful word, 

Convince, v.t. to conquer, subdue. Cym. I. 5. 
Convive, v.i. to feast together. T. & Cr. 1v. 5. 
Convoy, sd. escort. All’s Well, rv. 3. 

Cony-catch, v.i. to cheat. Tam. of S, y. 1. 
Cony-catching, pr. p. poaching, pilfering. Merry 

Wives, I. 1, 5 
Cooling card, sb, used metaphorically. for an in- 

surmountable obstacle. 1H. VI. v. 3. 
Copatain hat, a high-crowned hat. Tam. of 8, y, 


1% 
Cope, v.t. to reward, to give in return. M. of Y. 


Corinthian, sb. a 

Corky, adj. dry like cork. Lear, 11. 7. 

comets (Italian), sb. a cuckold. Merry \Wive: 
HI. 5. : 

Corollary, sb. as 

Corporal, adj. coy 

Corporal of the fi 


‘us. Temp, Iv. 1. 
al, bodily. M. for M, 1. 1. 
yan aide-de-camp. L’s L’sL, 


mu. 1. 
Corrival, sb. rival. od Ve Keice 
Costard, sb. the head. R, III. 1. 4. an 


Settee ee adj. peddling, mercenary. 2 H, 

A 

Cot-quean, sb. an effeminate man, molly-coddle, 
R. & J, Iv. 4, 

Cote, sb. a cottage. As you Like it, mr, 2. 

Cote, v.t. to quote, instance. L’s L’s L, Iv. 3. 

Cote, v t, to come alongside, overtake Ham. 11. 


2. 

Couchings, sb. crouchings. J, ©. 1. 1. 

Doustoeratls v.t. to counterpoise, outweigh. R. & 

‘<It. 6. 

Country, adj. belonging to one’s country. Oth. 
11. 3; Cym, I. 5. 

Couplement, sb. union. L’s L’s L. v. 2 ; Son, 19, 

Court holy-water, sb, flattery. Lear, 11. 2. 

Covent, sb. a convent. M. for M. Iv. 3. 

Cover, v.t, to lay the table for dinner. M. of Y. 
Ir B; As you Like it, 11. 5. 

Count confect, sb. a nobleman composed of af- 
feetation. Much Ado, ry. 1, 

sek rte A me fair shew. x +. M. vy. ry 
ounterfeit, sb. portrait, M. of V. 111. 2, ecg 
of base coin, 1H. TV. 4 S 


GLOSSARY. 


Counterpoint, sb. a counterpane, Tam. of S. 1.1. 
County, sb. count, earl. R. & J. 1. 3. 
Cowish, adj. cowardly. Lear, Iv. 2. ‘ 
Cowl-staif, sb. the staff on which a vessel is sup- 
ported between two men. Merry Wives, 11. 3. 
Cox my passion, an oath, a euphemism for 
* God’s Passion.” All’s Well, v. 2. 

Coy, v.t. to stroke, fondle. M. N’s Dr. Iv- 1. v.i, 
to condescend with difficulty. Cor. v. 1. 

Coystril, sb. a kestrel, a cowardly kind of hawk. 
Tw. N.1. 3. 

Cozen, v.t. to cheat. M. of V. 11. 9. 

Cozenage, sb. cheating. Merry Wives, Iv. 5. 

~Cozener, sb, a cheater. 1H. IV. I. 3. 

Cozier, sb. a tailor. Tw. N. 11. 3. 

Crack, v.i. to boast, L’s L’s L. Iv. 3. 

Crack, sh. a loud noise, clap. Mac. ry. 1, A for- 
ward boy. 2 H. IV. 101, 2- 

Cracker, sb. boaster. John, I. 1. 

Crack-hemp, sb. a gallows-bird. Tam. of S. v. 1. 

Crank, sb. a winding passage. Cor. I. 1. 

Cranking, pr. p. winding, 1 H. IV. 11. 1. 

Crants, sd. garlands. om. Vv. 1. A doubtful 
word. 

Crare, sb. a ship of burden. Cym. rv. 2. 

Craven, sb, a dunghill cock, Tam. of S. 11. 1. 

Create, p.p. formed, compounded. H. V. 11. 2. 

Credent, adj creditable. M. for M. 1v.4. Cred- 
ible. Wint. Tale, 1. 2, Credulous, Ham. I. 3. 

Credit, sb. report. Tw, N. Iv. 3. 

Crescive, adj, increasing. H. V. I. 1. 

Crestless, adj.not entitled to bear arms, low-born, 
1H. Vi. 1. 4. 

Crisp. adj. curled, winding. Temp. Tv. 1. 

Cross, sb. a piece of money, so called because coin 
oe Scny. stamped with a cross. As you Like 

, II. 4, 
Crow-keeper, sb. one who scares crows. Lear, Iv. 


6. 

Crowner, sb. a coroner, Ham. v. 1. 

Crownet, sb. a coronet., A, & C vy. 2. 

Ory, sb. the yelping of hounds. M. N’s Dr. rv. 1. 

pack of hounds. Ibid. ry.1. A company, used 
contemptuously., Ham. It. 2. 

Cry aim, v.t. to encourage, John, I. 1. 

Cue, sb. the last words of an actor’s speech, which 
is the signal for the next actor to begin. Lear, 
Ty Ze 

Cuisses, sb. pieces of armor to cover the thighs. 
TV. Ty. 1. 

Cullion, sb. a base fellow. Tam. of S. rv. 2. 

Cunning, sb. skill. Induction to Tam. of S. 

Cunning, adj. skilful. Ibid. 

Curb,.v,i. to bend, truckle. Ham. m1. 4. 

Currents sb. occurrences, 1 H. IV. 11. 3. 

Curst, adj, petulant, shrewish. Tam. of S. I. 2, 

Curstness, sb, shrewishness. A. & C. 11. 2. 

Curtail, sb. a cur. Com. of E, 111. 2. 

Curtal, sb.a docked horse. All’s Well, 1. 3. 

Curtal-axe, sb. a cutlass. As you Like it, 1, 3. 

Custalorum, a ludicrous mistake for Custos Ro- 
tulorum. Merry Wives, I. 1, 

Custard-coffin, sb. the crust of acustard-pudding. 
‘Tam. of S. iv. 3. 

Customer, sb, a common woman. Oth. rv. 1. 

Cut, sb. a cheat. Tw. N. 11.3. £ To draw cuts’ is 
to draw lots. Com, of E. y. 1. 

Cypress, sb. a kind of crape. Tw. N. m1. 1. 


Daff, v.t. to befool. Much Ado, tv.1. To put 
off ; this seems to be a corruption of ‘ doff.’ 
Ibid. 11.3. 

Dainn, v.t. to condemn. J. ©. Iv. 1. 

Danger, sb. reach, contro], power. M. of Y. ry. 1. 

Dansker, sb. a Dane. Ham, 1. 1. 

Dare, v.t. to challenge. 2 H. VI. 111. 2, 
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Darkling, adv. in the dark. M. N’s Dr. 11. 2. 
Darraign, v.¢. to set in array. 3 Hen. VL. 1. 2. 
Daub, v.t. to disguise. Lear, iv. 1. 

Daubery, 86. imposition. Merry Wives, rv. 2. 

Day-woman, sd, a dairy-maid. L’s L’s L. 1. 2. 

Dear, adj, dire. Tim. Vv, 1. That which has to dc 
with the affections. R. II. 1.1; R. & J. m4. 3. 
Piteous. T. A. 10.1. Important. Lear, rv. 3. 

Dearn, adj. lonely. Per. 111. (Gower). 

Deboshed, p.p. debauched, drunken. Temp. III 2. 

Deck, v.t. to bedew. This is probabl a form of 
the verb ‘to dag,’ now a provincial word, 
Temp. I. 2. 

Deck, sb. a pack of cards. 3 Hen. VI. v. 1. 

Decline, v.é, to enumerate, as in going through 
the cases of a noun. T. & Cr. 11. 3, 

Declined, p.p. fallen. T. & Cr. 11. 3. 

Deem, sb. doom, judgment. T. & Cr. rv. 4. 

Defeat, v.t. to undo, destroy. Oth, I. 3; Iv. 2. 

Defeat, sb, destruction. Much Ado, Iv. 1. 

Defeature, sb. disfigurement. Com. of E. 11. 1. 

Defence, sb. art of fencing. Tw. N. 111. 4. 

Defend, v.t. to forbid. Much Ado. 11. 1, 

Defensible, adj. having the power to defend, 
2 Hen, LV. 1. 3. 

Deftly, adv, dexterously. Mac. Iv. 1. 

Defy, v.t. renounce. 1 H. IV. 1. 3. 

Degrees, sb. astep. J. C. 11. 1. 

Delay, v.t. to let slip by delaying. Cor. I. 6. 

Demerit, sb. merit, desert. Oth. I. 2. 

Deuurely, adv. solemnly. A. & C. Iv. 9% 

Denuy, sb. denial. Tw. N. 11. 4. 

Denier, sb. the 12th part of a French sol. R. I. 
I. 2. 

Denotement, sb, marking. Oth. 1m. 3. Note or 
manifestation. Ibid. 111. 3. 

Deny, v.t. to refuse. Tim. 111. 2, 

Depart, sb. departure. © H. VI. 1. 1. 

Depart, v.t. to part. L’s L’s L. 11. 1. 

Departing, sb. parting, separation. 3 H. VI. 11. 6 

Depend, v.i. to be in servics. Lear, I. 4. 

Derived, p.p. born, descended. Two Gent. vy. 4. 

Derogate, p.p. degraded, Loar I. 4. 

Descant, sb. a variation upon a melody, hence, 
meta horically, acomment on a given theme, 
Tw. Gent. I. 2. 

Design, v.t. to draw up articles. Ham. 1. 1. 

Despatch, v.¢. to deprive, bereave. Ham. I. 5. 

Desperate, adj. determincd, bold. R. & J. m1. 4. 

Detect, v.t. to charge, blame. M. for M. 11. 2. 

Determine, v.t. to conclude. Cor. III. 3. 

Dich, v.i. optative mood, perhaps contracted for 
‘do it.’ Tim. 1. 2. 

Diet, sb. food Sp aan by the rules of medicine. 
Two Gent. 1. 1. 

Diet, v.t. to have one’s food regulated by the 
rulcs of medicine. All’s Well, rv, 3. 

Diffused, p.p. confused. Merry Wives, Iv. 4. 

Digressing, pr. p. transgressing, going out of the 
right way. R. II. v. 3. 

Digression, sb, transgression. L’s L's L. I. 2. 

ae yest aet, int. give you good Gvening. 

’s L’s L. Iv. 1. 

Dildo, sb. the chorus or burden of a song. Wint. 
Tale, Iv. 3. 

Dint, sb. stroke, J. C, m1. 2. 

Direction, sb. judgment, skill. R. ITT. v. 3. 

Disable, v.t. to disparage. As you Like it, Iv. L 

Disappointed, p.p. unprepared. Ham. I. 5. 

Discase, v.r. to undress. Wint. Tale, Irv. 3. 

Discontent, sb. + malcontent. A. & C. 1. 4 

Discourse, sb. puwer of reasoning. Ham. Iv, 4. 

Disdained, p.p. disdainful, 1 H. 1V.1. 3. 

Dislimn, v.t. to disfigure, transform. A. & C: ty. 


12, 
Disme, sd. a tenth or tithe. T. & Cr. m. 2. 
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Dispark, v.¢. to destroy a park. R. II. nr. 1. 

Disponge, v.i. to squeeze out as from a sponge. 
A. & C. Iv. 9 

Dispose, sb. disposal. Two Gent, ry. 1. 

Dispose, v.i. to conspire, A. & C. ry. 12, 

Disposition, sb. maintenance. Oth. I. 3. 

Disputable, adj, disputatious. As you Like it, 
II. 5. 

Dispute, v.t. to argue, examine. Oth. I. 2. 

Dissembly, sb. used ridiculously for assembly. 
Much Ado, ry. 2. 

Distaste, v.t, t. corrupt. T. & Cr, 1. 2, 

Distcmpered, adj. discontented. John, Iv. 3. 

Distraction, sb. a detached troop or company of 
soldiers, A. & C. III. 7. 

Distr.ught, p.p. uistracted, mad. R. IIT. 111. 5. 

Diverted, p.p. turned from the natural course, 
As you Like it, 1, 3. 

Division, sb. a phrase or passage in a melody. 
R. & J. ut. 5. 

Divulged, p.p. published, spoken of. Tw. N. 1. 5. 

Doff, v.t. to do off, strip. Tam. of S. 11.2. To 
put off with an excuse. Oth. ry, 2. 

Doit, sb. asmall Dutch coin. Temp. 1. 2. 

Dole, sb. portion dealt. Merry Wives, 11.4; 2 
H.1IV. i. 1. Grief, lamentation. M. N’s Dr. 
Wed. 

Don, v.t. to do on, put on. T. A. 1.2; Ham. rv. 5. 

Done, p.p. ‘done to death,’ put to death. 2H, 
VI. It. 2. 

Dotant, sb. one who dotes, a dotard. Cor. vy. 2. 

Dout, v.t. to do out, quench, Ham. I. 4. 

Dowlas, sb. a kind of coarse sacking. 1 H.1V. 
IIL, 3. 

Dowle, sb. the swirl of a feather. Temp, m1. 3. 

Down-gyved, adj, hanging down like gyves or 
fetteis. Ham, It. 1. 

Drab, sb. a harlot. Wint. Tale, rv. 2. 

Drabbing, pr.p. whoring. Ham. 1. 1. 

Draught, sb. a privy. T. A. v. 1. 

Drawn, p.p, having his sword drawn. Temp. 11. 1. 

ag pp. drunk, having taken a good draught, 

id, 

Dribbling, adj. weak. M. for M. 1. 4. 

Drive, v.i. to rush impetuously, T. A. 11. 3. 

Drollery; sb. a puppet-show. Temp. II. 3. 

Drumble, v.i. t. dawdle. Merry Wives, lt. 3. 

Dry, adj. thirsty, Temp. 1. 2. 

Duc-dame ; perhaps the Latin duc-ad-me, bring 
him tome, As you Like it. 

Dudgeon, sb. : dagger. Mac. 11. 1, 

Dull, adj. soot? ing. 2H. IV. ty. 4. 

Dullard, sb. a dull person. Cym. v. 5. 

Dump, sb. complaint. Two Gent, m1. 2, 

Dup, v.t. to do up, lift up. Ham. ry. 5. 

Eager, adj. sour. Ham. 1. 5. Harsh. 3 H. Vi. 
u.6. Biting. Ham. 1. 4. 

Vanling, sb. a yeanling, » lamb, M, of V. 1. 3. 

far, v.t. to plough. All’s Well, 1, 3. 

Eche, v.t. to eke out. Per. 111. (Gower). 

Ecstacy, sb. madness. Temp. 111. 3. 

Eft, adj. ready, convenient. Much Ado, ry. 2. 

Hisel, sb. vinegar. Ham, y.1; Son. Ill. 

Eld, sb. old age. M. for M, 311. 1. 

Embossed, adj. swollen into protuberances. As 


pe oe it, 11.7. Oovered with foam, A. & 

O Fe ae) 

Embowelled, p.p. disembowelled, emptied. All’s 
Well, 1. 3. 


Embrasure, sb. embrace, T. & Cr. ry. 4. 
Eminence, sb. exalted station. Mac. rt. 2. 
Empery, sb. empire. H. V. 1. 2. 

Emulation, sb. jealousy, mutiny. 'T. & Cr. 11. 2. 
Emulous, adj, jealous. ‘LT. & Cx. rv. 1. 

Encave. v.7, to place onesetan a cave, Oth, rv. 1. 


GLOSSARY. 


End, sb. ‘Still an end,’ continually for ever. 
Two Gent. Iv. 4. 

Enfe ff, v.¢. place in possession in fee simple. 
1H.I1V. 1 2. 

Engine, s.. machine of war. T. & Cr. 11. 3. 

Englut, v ¢ toswal. w speedily, Tim. 1.2. 

Engross, v... to mak~ gross or fat. R. III. 111. 7. 

= 3 eet sb, immoderate acquisition. 2 H, 

viv43 

Enkindle, v,t, to make keen, Mac. I. 3. 

Enm yw, v.¢. vo shut up, as a hawk is shut up in 
awew, M.forM m1, 1. : 

Ensconee, v.t. to coy r as with a fort, Merry 
Wives, 11. 2 

Enseamed, p .p. fat, rank. Ham, 111. 4. 

Enshield, p.p. hidden. M. for M, 1. 4. 

Entertain, v.f. .n:ounter. H. V. I. 2, 
rience. A. & uv. IL. 7. 

Entertainment, sb. treatment. Temp. I. 2. A dis- 
position to ent-rtain a proposal. Merry Wives, 
I. 3. Service, All’s Well, Iv. 1. 

Entreatments sb. interviews. Ham.1. 3. 

Ephesian, sb. a toper, a cant term, Merry Wives, 
Iv. 5. 

Eauipage, sb. attendance. Merry Wives, Ir. 2. 

E.ewhile, adv. a short time since. As you Like 
it, 11. 4. 

Escot, v.t. to pay a man’s reckoning, to main- 
vain; Ham, Ir. 2. 

Esperance, sb. hope, used as a war-cry. I. H. IV. 
V2) “Ty & Cx. Vv. 2: 

Espial, .. « secou* or spy. 1. H. VI. Iv. 3. 

Estimation, sb. conjecture. 1. H. IV. 13. 

Estridge, sb. ostridge- 1 H. 1V. Iv. 1. 

Eterne, ‘dj. eternal. Mac. III. 2. 

Even, adj, coequal. Ham. v. 1. 

Even, v.f. to oqual. All’s Well, 1.3; Cym, m1. 4 

Examine, v./. to question. All’s Well, Til. 5. 

Excrement, sb. that which grows outwardly from 
the body and has 1.0 sensation like the hair or 
nails. L’s L’s L. v.1; Ham, 1.4. Any out- 
ward show, M. of V. 11. 2.; Wint. Tale, rv.3, 

Executor, sb. an 2xecutioner. H. V. 1.2, 

Exempt, adj. »xcluded. 1H. VI. 11. 4. 

Pxercise, sb, areligious service. R, IIT. 11.2. 

Exhale, v.t. to hale wr drow out. R. IL 1. 25 
v.i. 10 draw the sword. H. V, 1. 1. 

Exhibiti« 1, sb. allowance, pension. Two Gent.1.3, 

Exige: t, sb. death, ending. 1H. VI. 11. 5. 

Exion, sb. ridiculously used for ‘a¢tion.’ 2 H. 
TV. tek. 

Expect, sb, expectation. T. & Cr. 1. 3. 

Expedience, sb, expedition, undertaking, A. &C, 
1.2. Haste. R. IL. 1.1. 

Expedient, adj. expeditious, swift. John, 1. 1, 

Expiate, p.p, completed, R. 111, n1. 3. 

Expostulate, v.t. toexpound, discuss. Ham, 1. 2 

Exposture, sb. exposure. Cor. Iv. 1. 

Express, v.t. to reveal. Wint. Tale, 111. 2. 

Expulse, v.t. to expel. 1H. VI. 11. 3. 

Exsufiicate, adj. that which has been hissed off. 
contemptible. Tw. N. m1. 3. 

Extend, v.t. to seize. A. & C, 1.2. 

Extent, sb, a seizure, As you Like it, mm. 1. 

Extern, adj. outward, Oth. 1. 1, 

Extirp, v.t. to extirpate. M. for M. 111. 2. 

Extracting, adj. ce: Tw.N. ¥. 1. 

Extraught, part. extracted, descended. 3H. VI. 
if. 2. 

Extravagant, adj. foreign, wandering. Oth. I, 1. 

Extremes, sb. extravagance of conduct. Wint, 
Tal., tv. 3. Extremities. R. & J. ry. 1. 

BHyas, sb. a nestling hawk. Ham. I. 2. 

Eyas-musket, sb. a nestling of the musket or 


Expe- 


merlin, the smallest species of British hawk, 


Merry Wives, 111. 3, 


GLOSSARY. 
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Eye, sb. a glance, willad. Temp. I. 2, 
Eye, sb. ashade of color, as in shot silk, Temp. 


11.1. 
Eyne, sb.pl. eyes. L’s L’s L. Vv. 2. 


Facinorous, adj. wicked. All’s Well, 11. 3. 

Fact, sb. guilt. Wint. Tale, 111. 2. 

Factious, dj. instant, importunate. J. C. 1. 3. 

Faculty, sb. essential virtue or power. H. V.1.1. 

Fadge, v.i. to suit. Tw. N. 11. 2. 

Fading, sb. a kind of ending to a song, Wint. 
Tale, Iv. 3. 

Fain, adj. glad. 2H. VI. 1. 1. 

Fain, adv. gladly. Lear, 1. 4. 

Fair, sb. beauty. As you Like it, 111. 2% 

Faitor, sb. a traitor. 2H. IV, 1. 4. 

Fall, v.t. to let fall. Temp. 11. 1. 

Fallow, adj. fawn-colored. Merry Wives, I. 1. 

False, sb. falsehood. M. for M, 11. 4. 

Falsing, adj. deceptive. Com. of E. 11. 2. 

Familiar, sb. a familiar spirit. 2H. VL. ry. 7. 

Fancy, sb. All’s Well, v. 3. 

peer tree, adj. untoucbed by love. M. N’s Dr, 
Ii, 2. 

Fang, v.t, to seize in the teeth, Tim. ry. 3. 

Fantastic, sb. a fantastical person. R. & J, 11. 4, 

Fap, adj. drunk. Merry Wives, I. 1. 

Far, adv. farther. Wint. Tale, Iv, 4. 

Farced, p.p. stuffed. H. V. Iv. 1. 

Fardel, sb. a burden. Wint. Tale, ty. 4. 

Fartuous, adj. used ridiculously for ‘ virtuous,” 
Merry Wives, II. 2. 

Fast, adv. assuredly, unalterably, M. for M. 1. 
3; 2H. VI. v. 2. 

Fat, adj. dull. 1 H. IV. 1. 2. 

Favor, sb. countenance. M. for M.1v.2, Com- 
flexion. T. & Cr. 1. 2. Quality. Lear, 1. 4. 

Fear, sb, the object of fear, Ham. rrr. 3. 

Fear, v.t. to affright, A. & C. 11. 6. 

Fearful, adj. subject to fear, timorous. Temp. 


Feat, adj. dexterous. Cym, Vv. 5. 

—— adv. comp. degree, more neatly. Temp, 
ix. L 

Feat, v.t. to make fine. Cym.t. 1. 

Featly, adv. nimbly, daintily. Temp. I. 2. 

Feature, sb. beauty. Cym. v. 5. 

Federary, sb. confederate. Wint. Tale, 1. 1. 

Fee-grief, sb. a grief held, as it were, in fee- 
simple, or the peculiar property of him who 
possesses it. Mac. Iv. 3. 

Feeder, sb. agent, servant. As you Like it, 11. 4. 

Feere, sb. a companion, husband. T. A. Iv. 1. 

Fehemently, adv. used ridiculously for “ vebe- 
mently.” Merry Wives, I. 1. 

Fell, sb. the hide. As you Like it, 11. 2. 

Fence, sb. art or skill in defence. 2 H. VI. 11, 1. 

Feodary, sb. one who holds an estate by suit or 
service to a superior lord ; hence one who acts 
under the direction of another. Cym, II. 2. 

Fester, v.i. to rankle, grow virulent, Cor. I. 9, 

Festinately, adv. quickly. L’s L’s Lost, 11. 1. 

Fet, p.p. fetched. H. V. 111. 1. 

Fico, sb. a fig. Merry Wives, 1. 3, 

Fielded, adj. in the field of battle. Cor. 1. 4. 

Fig, v.t. to insult. 2 Hen. IV. v. 3. 

Fights, sb. clothes hung round a ship to conceal 
the men from the enemy. Merry Wives, II. 2. 

File, sb. a list or catalogue. Mac. v. 2. 

File, v.t. to defile. Mac. mi. 1. To smooth or 
polish. L’s L’s L. To make even. H. VIII. 


TI. 2. 
Fill-horse, sb. shaft-horse. M, of V. 11. 2. 
Fills, sb. the shafts. T. & Cr. U1 2. 


Fisth, sb. a whore, Tim. rv. 1. 


Fine, sb. end. Ham. v. 1. 

Fine, v.t. to make fine or specious, H. V. 1. 2. 

Fineless, adj. endless. Oth. 11. 3. 

these ve ridiculously used for ‘ Virago.’ Tw. 

- It. 4. 

Fire-drake, sb, Will o’ the Wisp. H. VII. v. 3. 

Fire-new, adj. with the glitter of novelty on, like 
newly-forged metal. R. III. 1. 3, 

Firk, v.t. to chastise. H. V. Iv. 4. 

Fit, sb. a canto or division of a song. T. & Cr. 
1.1. A trick or habit. H. VIII. 1. 3. 

Fitchew, sb. a polecat, Lear, Iv. 6. 

Fives, sb. a disease incident to horses. Tam. of S. 

Flap-dragon, sb. raisins in burning brandy. L’s 
L’s L. ve 1. 

Flap-jack, sb. a pan-cake. Per. 1. 1. 

Flat, adj. certain. 1H. IV. Iv. 2. 

Flatness, sb. lowness, depth. Wint. Tale, mr. 2. 

Flaw, sb. a gust of wind. 2. H. IV. 1v. 4. Metaph. 
sudden emotion, or the cause of it. Mac, 111. 4; 
A. & C. 1. 10. 

Flaw, v.t. to make a flaw in, to break. H. VIII. 

1 


Tet. 

Flecked, p.p. spotted, streaked. R. & J. 11. 3. 

Fleet, v.t. to float. A. & C. 1. 11. To pass 
away. A. &C.1.3. v.t. to pass the time. As 
you Like it, I. 1, 

Fleeting, pr. p. inconstant. R. III. 1. 4. 

Fleshment, sb, the act of fleshing the sword, 
hence the first feat of arms. Lear, II. 2. 

Flewed, adj, furnished with hanging lips, as 
hounds are. M. N’s Dr. Iv, 1. 

Flight, sb. a particular mode of practising arch- 
ery. Much Ado, I. 1. 

Flirt-gill, sb. a light woman. R. & J. 11. 4. 

Flourish, sb. an ornament. L’s L’s L, Iv. 3. 

Flourish, v.t. to ornament, disguise with orna. 
ment. M. for M. Iv. 1. 

Flote, sb. wave, sea, Temp. I. 2. 

Flush, adj. fresh, full of vigor. A. & C. 1. 4. 

Foil, sb. defeat, disadvantage. Temp. 1m. 1. 

Foin, v.i. to fence, fight. Merry Wives, 11. 3. 

Foison, sb. plenty. Temp, I. 1. 

Fond, pal foolish, foolishly affectionate. Oth, 
eageve bs 

Foot-cloth, sb, a saddle-cloth hanging down to 
the ground. 2 H. VI. rv. 7. 

For, conj. for that, because, M. for M. 1. 1. 

Forbid, p.p. accursed, outlawed. Mac. I. 3. 

Forbode, p.p. forbidden, Lover’s Com. 164. 

Force, v.t. to stuff, Sor ‘ farce,’ T. & Cr. v. 5. 

Forced, p.p. steely attributed. Wint. Tale, rm, 3. 

Fordo, v.t. to kill, destroy. Lear, vy. 3. To weary. 
W. N’s Dr. v. 2. 

Forfend, v.t. forbid. Wint. Tale, Iv. 3. 

Foreign, adj. obliged to live abroad, H. VIII. 
Ir. 2 


Ne By 

Forepast, adj: former. All’s Well, v. 3. 

Foreslow, v.t. to delay. 3 H. VI. 11. 8 

Forgetive, adj. inventive. 2 H. IV, rv. 3. 

Forked, adj. horned. Wint. Tale, 1. 2; Oth. 11, 3. 

Formal, adj. regular, retaining its proper and es- 
Higne 4 characteristic, Com. of E. v.1; A. & 

IL. 5. 
Forspent, p.p. exhausted, weary. 2 Hen. IV. 


I. i. 
Forspeak, v.¢. to speak against. A, & C. 11. 7. 
ce a sb. a straight path; forthrights and 
meanders, straight paths and crooked ones. 
Temp. II. 3. 
Forweary, v.t. to weary, exhaust. John, 11. 1. 
Fosset-seller, sb, one who sells the-pipes inserted 
into a vessel to give vent to the liquor, and 
stopped by a spigot. Cor, m1, 1. 
Fox, sb, a sword; a cant word. H. V. Iv. 4, 
Fox-ship, sb, the cunning of the fox. Cor Iv. 8. 
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Frampold, adj. peevish, unquiet. Merry Wives, 
2 


Ti. 2. 

Frank, sb. the feeding place of swine. 2H.IYV. 
1. 2. 

Franked, p.p. confined. R, III. r. 3. 

Franklin, sb, a freeholder, a small squire. Cym. 
It. 2. 

Fraught, p.p. freighted. M. of V. 11. 8. 

Fraughtage, sb. freight. Com. of E. rv. 1. 

Fraughting, pr. p. of v. to fraught; loading or 
constituting the cargo of a ship. Temp. I. 2. 

Fresh, sb. a spring of fresh water. Temp. III. 2. 

Fret, sb. the stop of a guitar. Tam. of S. m1. 1. 

Fret, v.t. to wear away. R. II. 111.3; Lear, 1. 4. 
To variegate. J. C. 11. 1. 

Friend, v.t. to befriend, H. VIII. 1. 2. 

Frippery, sb. an old-clothes shop, Temp. Iv, t. 

From, prep. contrary to. Ham. Il. 2. 

Front, v.¢. to affront, oppose. A. & C. 11. 2. 

Frontier, sb. opposition. 1H. 1Y. 1. 3. 

Frontlet, sb. that which is worn on the forehead, 
Lear, I. 4. 

Frush, v.t. to break or bruise, T, & Cr. v. 6. 

Frustrate, p.p. frustrated. A. & C. v. 1. 

Fub off, v.*. to put off, 2 H. LV. 11. 1. 

Fulfill, v-¢. to fill full. Prol. to T. & C, 

Full, adj. complete. Oth. 11, 1. 

Fullam, sb. » loaded die. Merry Wives, I. 3. 

Fulsome, adj. lustful. M. of V. 1. 3. 

Furnitor, sb, furnitory, an herb. Lear, Ty. 4. 

Furnished, p.p. equipped. Wint Tale, Iv. 3. 


Gaberdine, sb. a loose outer coat, or smock frock. 
Temp. 11.2; M. of V.1. 3. 

Gad, sb. a pointed instrument, a goad. T. A. Iv. 
1. Upon the gad, with impetuous haste, upon 
the spur of the moment. Lear, I. 2. 

Gain-giving, sb. misgiving. Ham. vy. 2. 

Gait, sb. going, steps. Tw. N. 1. 4. 

Galliard, sb. a kind of dance. Tw. N. 1. 3. 

Galliasse, sb. a kind of ship. Tam. of Sh. 11. 1. 

Gallimaufry, sb. a ridiculous medley. Wint- 
Tale, Iv. 4. 

Gallow, v.t. to scare, Lear, III. 2. 

spade gente the irregular infantry of Ireland, 
and the Highlands of Scotland, Mac. 1. 2. 

Gamester, sb. a frolicsome person. H. VIII 1. 4, 
A loose woman. All’s Well, v. 3. 

Garboil, sb. disorder, uproar, A. & C. 1, 3. 

Garish, adj. gaudy, staring. R. II. rv, 4. 

Garner, v.t. to lay by, as corn in a barn, Oth. 
Iv. 2. 

Gast, p.p. frightened, Lear, 11. 1. 

Gaudy adj, festive. A. & C, 111. 13, 

Gaze, sb. a object of wonder. Mac, Vv. 7. 

ee sb, matter of business of any kind. M, of 

aay? 

Geck, sb. afvol, Cym. v. 4 

General, sb. the generality, common peoyle. M. 
for M. 1. 4. 

Generations, sb, children, Wint. Tale, 11. 1. 

Generosity, sb. noble birth. Cor. 1, 1. 

Generous, adj. noble. M. for M. 1, 1. 

Gentility, sb. good manners, L’s L’s L. 1.1, 

Gentle, sb. gentlefolk. L's L’s L. rv. 1. 

Gentle, adj. noble. Temp. I. 2. 

Gentle, v.t. to ennoble. Hen. V. rv. 31. 

Gentry, sb. complaisance, conduct becoming gen 
tlefolk, Ham, It. 2. 

German, adj. akin, Wint, Tale, rv. 4. Appro- 
riate. Ham, v, 2. 

Germen, sb. seed, cara ah Lear, 111. 2. 

Gest, sb. period. Wint. Tale, 1. 2. 

Gib, sb, a he-cat. Ham, 111. 4, 

Gifts, sb. talents, endowment, Merry Wives, 1. 1. 


Giglot, sb. a wanton girl. M. for M, y. 1, 

Gilder, sb. a coin of the value of 1s. 6d. or 2s. 
Com. of E. Iv. 1, 

Gilt, sb. money. H. V. 11. Ch. State of wealth, 
Tim. Iv. 3. = 

Gimmal, adj. double. H, V. rv. 2. 

Gimmor, sb. contrivance. 1H. VI. 1. 2. 

ae, sb. gang. Merry Wives, ry. 2. 

Gird, v.i. to gibe. 2H. 1V. 1. 2; Cor. 1.1. 

Gird, sb, a sarcasm or gibe. Tam. of S, y-2. 

Gleek, v.i. to scoff. M. N’s Dr. 11. 1. 

Gleek, sb. a scoff. 1H. VI. 111. 2. 

Glose, v.i. to comment ; hence, to be garrulous, 
R. I. 11. 1. 

Glut, v. to swallow. Temp. I. 1. 

Gnarl, v.i. to snarl. R. 11.1.3; 2H. VL m1. 1. 


‘Good-deed, adv, indeed. Wint, Tale, I. 2. 


Good-den, int. good-evening, contracted from.» 
‘Good-even.’ John, I. 1. 

Good-year-or Good-jer, sb. a corruption of the 
French goujere ; the venereal disease. Merry 
Wives, I. 1. 

Gorbellied, adj. corpulent. 1H. IV. 1. 2. 

Government, sb, discretion, 3 H. VI. 1. 4. 

Gourd, sb, aspecies of game of chance, Merry 
Wives, I. 3- 

Gout, sb. a drop. Mac, 1. 1. 

Gracious, adj, abounding in grace Divine. Ham, 


Taste 

Grained, adj. engrained. Ham. 1m. 4. 

Gratnerey, int. grand merey, much thanks. M, of 

oa. 2: : 

Grange, sb. the farmstead attached to a monas- 
tery, a solitary farm-house. Oth, 1. 1. 

Gratillity, sb. used ridiculously for ‘ gratuity,’ 
Tw. N. 11.3. 

Gratulate, v.t. to congratulate. T, A. I. 2, 

Graye, v.t. to bury. ‘Fim. Iy, 3. 

Greasily, adv. grossly. L’s L’s L. Tv. 4 

Greek, sb. a bawd. Tw. N. Iv. 1. 

Green, adj. immature, fresh, unused. R. IIL. m1 
2; Tam. of S, 111, 2. 

Greenly, a/v. foolishly. Ham. Iv. 5. 

Greet, v.i. to weep. T, A. I. 2. 

Grize, sb. astep. Tw. N. 111. 1. 

Grossly, adv. palpably. H. V. 11. 2. 

Groundling, s). one who sits in the pit of a thea- 
tre. Ham, III, 2. 

Growing, pr. p. eid» Com. of E, rv. 1. 

Guard, sb. decoration. M, for M. mr. 1. 

Guard, v.t. to decorate. M. of V. 11. 2, 

Guerdage, sb. dewiectlreee Oth. 1. 2, 

Guinea-hen, sb. the pintado, a cant term. Oth, 1, 


3. 
Gules, adj. red, a term in heraldry. Tim. rv. 3, 
Gulf, sd, the throat. Mac. tv. 1. 
Gun-stone, sb. a cannon ball. 
Guat, sb, taste, relish. Tw. N. 1. 3. 
Gyve, v.t. to fetter, Oth, 1. 1. 


Hack, v.i, to become common. Merry Wives, 11. 


1. 

Bleguatd 20: a wild or unreclaimed hawk. Tam. 
of S.t. lv. 

Hag-seed, sb. seed or offspring of a hag, Temp. 
1, 2. 


Hain, sb. course, order, grain. Merry Wives, 11. 3. 
Halidom, sd. holiness, sanctification, Christian 
fellowship ; uscd as an oath, and analogous to 
“By my faith.’ Two Gent. ry. 2. 
Hall, sb. an open space to dance in. R. & J. 1. 5, 
Hallowmas, sd. All Hallows’ Day. Two Gent. 11. 1, 
Hap, sb. chance, fortune. Com, of E. 1. 1. 
Happily, adv. accidentally. Tam. of S, Iv. 4. 
Handsaw, sh. perhaps a corruption of Heron- 
shaw ; a hern, Ham, 11,2 
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Hardiment, sb. defiance, brave deeds. 1 H. TV. 


Harlock, sb. charlock, wild mustard. Lear, rv, 4. 
Harry, v.t. to annoy, harass, A. & C. 111. 3, 
Having, sb. property, fortune. Tw. N. 11. 4. 
Hayviour, sb. behavior. Merry Wives, I. 3. 
Haught, adj. haughty. 3 Hen. VI. 1. 1. 

Haunt, sb, company. Ham. ty. 1. 

Hay, sb.a terin in fencing. R. & J. 11. 4. 

Heady, adj. violent, headlong. Com. of E. vy. 1. 

Heat, p.p. of v.t. “ to heat,” heated. M. of V.1.1. 

Hebenon, sb. henbane. Ham. I. 5. 

Heft, sb. a heaving. Wint. Tale, 11. 1. 

Heft, ».p. furnished with a handle: hence, meta- 

horically, finished off, delicately formed. 
ar, II. 4. 

Helm, v.t. to steer, manage. M. for M. mI, 2. 

Hence, adv. henceforward. 2 H. IV. v. 5. 

Henchman, sb. a page or attendant. M. N’s Dr. 
II. 2. 

Hent, v.t. to seize, take. M. for M. rv. 6; Wint. 
Tale, Iv. 2- 

Hermit, sb. a beadsman, one bound to pray for 
another. Mac, I. 6. 

Hest, sb. command. Temp. 11. 1. 

High, adv. used in composition with adjectives 
to heighten or emphasize their signification, as, 
high-fantastical. Tw. N. 1. 1. 

Hight, p.p. called, L’s L’s L. 1. 1. 

Hild, p.p. held. Lucr, 1257. 

Hilding, sb. a paltry fellow. Cym. 11. 3. 

Hint, ae suggestion. Temp. I. 2. 

Hiren, sb. Qy. a prostitute, with a pun on the 
word ‘‘iron.” 2 Hen. IV. 11. 4. 

Hit, v.i. to agree. Lear, I. 1, 

Hoise, v.t. to hoist, heave up on high. 2H. VI. 
Li. 

Hoist, p.p. hoisted. Ham. m1, 4. 

Holp, p.p. of the v. to help; helped. John, 1, 1. 

Home, adv. to the utmost. Cor. 11.2; Cym, 11, 5; 
Lear, I1f. 3. 

Honest, ue chaste. Oth. ry. 2. 

Honesty, sb, chastity. As you Like it, m1. 3. 

Honey-stalks, sb, the red clover. T. A. Iv. 4. 

Hoodman-blind, sb. the pane now called blind- 
man’s-buff. Ham. 11. 4. 

Horn-mad, adj, probably, * harn-mad,’ that is, 
brain-mad. Merry Wives, I. 4. 

Horologe, sb. a clock. Oth. 11. 3. 

Hot-house, sb. a brothel, M. for M. 11, 1. 

Hox, v.t. to hamstring. Wint. Tale, I. 2. 

Hy gan mngeer sb, secresy. Ham Iv. 5. 

Hull, v.i. to drift on the sea like a wrecked ship. 
H, VII. 1. 4. 

Humorous, adj. fitful, or, perhaps, hurried. R. 

de We 1, 

Hunt-counter, v.. to follow the scent the wrong 
way. 2H.JV.1.2. 

Hunts-up, sd. a holla used in hunting when the 
game was on foot. R. & J. 11. 5. 

Hurly, sb. noise, confusion. Tam, of §, Iv. 1. 

Hurts. v.i. to clash. J. C. 11. 2. 

Hurtling, sb, noise, confusion, As you Like it, 


IV: 3. 
Husbendry, sd. frugality, Mac. 11. 1. Manage- 
ment. Mot Vi a 4, ee - 

Huswife, sb. a jilt, Cor. 1.3. 


eo. sb. anicy-cold brook. Oth. v. 2. 
cks, int, in faith, a euphemism, Wint, Tale, 


is). 
lgnomy, sb. ignominy. 1H. IV. v. 4. 
Thagh 3b. representation. Ham, II. 2. 
Imbare, v.t. to bare, lay open. H. V. 1.2. 
immediacy, sb. close connexion. Lear, V. 3. 
immoment, adj, unimportant. A, & C. v. 2. 


Imp, v.é. to graft, to splice a falcon’s broken fem 
thers. R. I. 1. 1. 

Imp, sb. a scion, a child. 2H. 1V. v. 5. 

Impawn, v.t. to stake, compromise, H. V. 1. 2. 

hae v.t. to bring into question. M. N’s Dr. 
II. 2, 

Impeach, sb. impeachment. C. of E. v. 1. 

Impeachment, sb. cause of censure, hindrance, 
Two Gent. I. 3. 

Imperceiverant, adj. dull of perception. Cym. 
IV.1. 

Impeticos, v.z. to pocket. Tw. N. 1. 3. 

Importance, sb. importunity. Tw. N. v. 1. 

Be ae adj. importunate. C. of E, v. 1; Lear, 
Iv. 4. 

Importing, adj. significant. All’s Well, v. 3. 

Impose, sb. imposition, meaning command or task 
imposed upon any one. Iwo Gent, Iv. 3. 

Imposition, sb. command. M. of V. I. 2. 

Imprese, sb. a device with a motto. R, IL. m1. 1. 

Impress, v.t. to compel to serve. Mac. ry. 1. 

Incapable, adj. unconscious. Ham. Iv. 7. 

Incarnardine, v.t. to dye red. Mac. 11, 2. 

Incensed, p.p. incited, egged on. R. III. 11. 1. 

Inch-meal, sb. by inch-meal,by portions of inches, 
Temp. 11. 2. 

Inclining, adj. compliant. Oth. 11. 3. 

Inclining, sb. inclination, Ham, 11. 2. 

Inclip, v.t. to embrace. A. & C, 11. 7. 

Include, v.f. conclude. Two Gent. v. 4. 

Incony, adj, fine, delicate. L’s L’s L. 11, 1. 

Incorrect, adj. ill-regulated. Ham. 1. 2. 

Ind, sb. India, Temp. II, 2. 

bape v.i, to compound or bargain. 1 H. IV, 
1.3. 

Index, sb. a preface, R. II. 1v.4; Ham, m1. 4. 

Indifferent, adj, ordinary. Ham. 1. 2. 

Indigest, adj. disordered. Son. 114. 

Indite, v.t. to invite, R. & J.1.4, To convict, 
Ham, II. 2. 

es otoey sb. introduction, beginning. 1H. IV. 
Wi 1. 

Indurance, sb. delay. H. VIII. v. 1. 

Infinite, sb. infinite power. Much Ado, It, 3. 

Ingraft, part of v. to engraff, engrafted. Oth. 1, 
3. 


Inhabitable, adj. uninhabitable. R. II. 1, 1. 

Inherit, v.¢. to possess, Two Gent. III, 2. 

Inhooped, p.p. penned up in hoops, A. & C. 11. 3. 

Inkhorn-mate, sb. a contemptuous term for an 
ecclesiastic, or man of learning. 1 H. VI. 111.1. 

Inkle, sb. a kind of narrow fillet or tape. Wint, 
Tale, Iv. 3. 

barre adj. civilized, well-educated. As you Like 

it. III. 2. 

Inly, adj. inward. Two Gent, 11. 7. 

Inly, adv. inwardly. Temp. v. 1. 

Inguisition, sb, enquiry, Temp. I. 2. 

Insane -a/7j. that which causes insanity. Mac. 1. 3. 

Inscon ce, v.t. to arm, fortify. Com. of E, 11. 2, 

Instance, sb, example. Tw. N, Iv. 3. Informa- 
tion. 2H. IV. 111.1. Reason, proof. H. V. o. 
2; Merry Wives, II. 2. 

Intend, v.i. to pretend. Tam. of S. rv. 1. 

Intending, pr. P regarding. Tim, 11, 2. 

Intendment, sb, intention. Oth. rv, 2. 

Intentively, adv, attentively. Oth. 1. 3. 

Interessed, p.p. allied. Lear, I. 1. 

Intermission, sb. pause, delay. Mac. Ty. 3, 

Intrenchment, adj. not capable of being cut, 
Mac. v. 7. 

Intrinse, adj. intricate. Lear, 11. 2, 

Intrinsicate, adj. intricate, A. & C. Vv. 2, 

Invention, sb, imagination. Mac, tt, 1. 

Inward, sb. an intimate friend. M, for M. m2 
adj, intimate. R. 11, 11. 4, 
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Inwardness, sd. intimacy, Much Ado, tv. 1. 
Irregulous, adj. lawless, licentious, Cym. IY. 2. 
Iteration, sb. reiteration. 1H. IV. 1. 2. 


Jack, sb. a mean fellow. R. II. 1. 3. 

dJack-a-lent, sb. a puppet thrown at in Lent. 
Merry Wives, v. 5. 

Jack guardant, sb. a jack in office. Cor. v. 2. 

Jade, v-t. to whip, to treat with contempt. H, 
VI. 117. 2; A. & C. 1.1. 

dar, sb, the ticking of a clock. Wint. Tale, I. 2. 

Jar, v.i. to tick as a clock. R. IL. v. 5. 

Jaunce, v.i. to prance. R. II. v. 5. 

Jess, sb. a strap of leather attached to the talons 
of a hawk, by which it is held on the fist. Oth. 
iI. 3. 

Jest, v.i, to tilt in a tournament. R. II. 1,8. 

det, v.i. to strut. Tw. N. 11. 5. 

Jovial, adj, appertaining to Jove. Cym. 

Journal, adj. daily. Cym. Iv. 2- 

Judicious, adj. critical. Merry Wives, I, 8. 

Jump, v.i. to agree. 1H. 1V,1. 2. v.t. to 
Cym. y. 4. 

Jump. sb, hazard. A. & C. mI. 8. 

dump, <dv. exactly, nicely. Oth. 11. 3. 

Justicer, sb. a judge, magistrate. Lear, 111) 6.) 

Jut, v.i. to encroach, R, I. 1. 4. 

Jutty, sb. a projection. Mac. I. 6. 

dutty, v.i. to jut out beyond. H. V. mt. 1. 

Juvenal, sb. youth, young man. L’s L’s L. 


Kam, adj. crooked. Cor, I. 1. 

Kecksy, sb. hemlock. H. V. v. 2. 

Keech, >». a lump of tallow. H. VIII. 1. 1. 
Keel, v.t. to skim. L’s L’s L. v. 2. 

Keep, v.r. to restrain. Two Gent. Iv. 4. 
Keisar, sb. Cesar, Emperor. Merry Wives, 1.43. 
Kern, sb. the rude foot soldiers of the Irish. 


Wi2s 

Kibe, sb. a chilblain. Temp. 11. 1. 

Kickshaw, sb. a made dish. 2 H. IY. v, 1. 

Kieksy wicksy, sb. a wife, used in disdain. 
Well, 11. 3. 

Riln-hole, sb. the ash-hole under a kiln. Merry 
Wives, Iv. 2. 

Kind, sb. nature. A.&C, y.2; T.A.IL1. | 

Ki de, v.i. to bring forth young; used only of 

ists. As you Like it, 11. 2. 

Kindless, adj. unnatural. Ham. 1. 2, 

Kindly, adj. natural. Much Ado, ry. 1, 

Kirtle, sb. a gown. 2H. IV. 11. 4. 

Knave, sb. a boy. J. C, Iv. 3, A serving-man, 
All’s Well, 11. 4. 

Knap, v.t. to snap, crack. M, of V. 11. 1. 

Knot, sb. a figure in garden beds. R. II. 111, 4 

Know, v.t, to acknowledge. Mac, Il. 2. 


Labras, sb. lips. Merry Wives, I. 1. 
Laced-mutton, sb. a courtezan. Two Gent. 1. 1. 
Lag. sb. the lowest of the people. T. A. 111. 6. 
Lag, adv. late, behindhand, R. III. u, 1; Lear, 


1.2. 

Lakin, n. ladykin, little lady, an endearing term 
applied to the Virgin Mary in the oath, “ By 
our lakin,’? Temp. Im, 3. 

Land-damn, v.t, poner to extirpate ; Hanmer 
thinks it means to kill by stopping the urine, 
Wint. Tale, 11. 1. 

Lapsed, p.p. taken, apprehended. Tw. N. m1. 3. 

Large, adj. licentious, free. Much Ado, rv. 1. 

Largess, sb, a present. Tam. of S. I. 2. 

eae adj, deserted by a mistress. Temp, Iv. 


Latch, v.t, to smear. M, N’s Dr. 111.2, To catch. 
Mae. Iv. 3. 
lated, pp. belated. A. & C. 111.9, 


GLOSSARY. 


Latten, adj. made of brass. Merry Wives, 1. 2. 

Laund, si lawn. 3H. VL m1. 1. og 

Lavolta, sb, a dance. H. V. 111. 5. 

Lay, sb. wager. Oth, 1. 3. 

League, sb. besieging army. All’s Well, m1. 6. 

Leasing, sb. lying. Tw. N. 1. 6. 

Leather-coats, sb. a kind of apple. 2H. IV. y. 3. 

Leech, sb. a physician. T. A. v, 4. 

Leer, sb. countenance, complexion. As you Like 
it, 1v.1; T. A. Iv. 2. 

Leet, sb. a manor court. Oth. m1. 3. 

Legerity, sb. lightness. H. V. ry. 1. 

Lege, v.t. to allege. Tam. of §, I. 2. 

Leiger, sb. an ambassador resident abroad. M. 
for M, 111.1; Cymb. 1. 6. 

Leman, sb. a lover or mistress. 2H, IV. v. 3. 

Lenten, adj. meagre. Ham. 11. 1. That which 
may be eaten in Lent. R. & J. 1. 4. 

L’envoy, sb. the farewell or moral at the end of a 
tale or poem. L’s L’s L. 11. 1. 

Let, v.i. to hinder, Tw. N. V.1. v.é. to hinder. 
Ham. I. 2. 

Let, sb. hindrance. H. V. v. 2. 

Lethe, sb. death. J. C. 111. 1. 

Level, v.i, to aim. M. of V. 1. 2; R. Ill. rv. 4. 

Level, sb. that which is aimed at. H. VEE xe 

Lewd, adj. ignorant, foolish. R. III. 1. 3. 

Lewdly, adv. wickedly. 2 H. VI. 11. 1. 

Lewdster, sb. a lewd L peron: Merry Wives, vy. 3. 

Libbard, sb. a leopard. L’s L’s L. vy. 2. 

Liberal, adj. licentious, Two Gent. mm. 1; Oth. 
11. 1. 

Liberty, sb. libertinism. T. A, Iv. 1. 

License, sb. licentiousness. M. for M, 1, 2. 

Lief, adj. dear. 2H. VI. 11.1. 

Lifter, sb. a thief. T. & Cr. 1. 2. 

Light ’o love, sb. a tune’so called. Two Gent. 1. 2, 

Lightly, adv. easily, generally. Com. of E. rv. 4; 

Tit. mo. 1. 

ike, v.t. to please. R. III. 11,4; Lear, 11. 2. 

ike, v.¢. to liken, compare. 1 H, VI. ry. 6. 

e, adj. likely. M. for M. v. 1. 

elihcod, sb. promise, appearance. R, ITI. m1. 4. 
ing, sb. condition. 1H. IV. 1m. 3, 

imbeck, sb, an alembick, a still. Mac. r. 7. 

Limbo, or Limbo patrum, sb, the place where 

men under the Old Test. were believed to 
e inprisoned till released by Christ after his 

crucifixion, All’s Well, vy. 3; H. VILL v. 3. 

Lime, 8). bird-lime. Temp. rv. 1. 

Line, v.4. to entangle as with bird-lime. Tw. N- 

ui, 4, \'To smear with bird-lime. 2 H. VI. 1.3. 


Li 


staff with a match at the end of it, 
ers in firing cannon. H. V. UL 


used by 
Chorus. 3 


, hence a bound or enclosure. 
‘Ew; NOI SM DV av, 

Lither, adj. lazy.\. H. IV. 1v.7. 

Little, sb. miniature. Ham, 11, 2, 

Livelihood, sb. ap ance of life. All’s Well, 1. 1, 

Livery, sb. a law phrase, signifying the act of de- 
livering a freehold into the possession of the 
heir or purchaser. Ri II. 11. 3. 

Living, adj. lively, hers BEY Oth. mir. 3. 

Loach, sb. a fish so called. 1H, IV, 1. 1. 

Lob, sb, a Jooby. M. N's Dr. 1. 1. 

Lockram, sb. a sort of coarse linen. Cor. It. 1, 

eg sb, the leading-star, pole-star, M. 

MK, Kes 
Loffe, vi, to laugh, M, N’s Dr. 1 


Le 
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Loggats, sb. the game called nine-pins. Ham, y.1. 

zonely, adv. longingly. Tam. of S. I. 1. 

Loof, v.t. to luff, bring a vessel up to the wind. 
A. & CG. I. 8 

Loon, sb. a low contemptible fellow. Mac. v. 3. 

Lot, sb. a prize in a lottery. Cor. y. 2. 

Lottery, sb. that which falls to a man by lot. A. 
&C. 11. 2. 

Lowt, sb. a clown. Cor, Ir. 2. 

Lowt, v.t. to treat one as a lowt, with contempt. 
1H. VI. Iv. 3. 

Lozel, sb. a spendthrift. Wint. Tale, 11. 3. 

Lubber, sb, a leopard. 2 H. IV. 11. 1. 

Luce, n. the pike or jack, a fresh-water fish. 
Merry Wives, I. 1. 

Lumpish, adj. dull, dejected, Two Gent. mI. 2. 

Lunes, ‘sd. fits of lunacy, Wint. Tale. 11 2. 

Lurch, v.t. to defeat, to win. Cor. 11. 2. 

mieeh, v,i. to shift, to play tricks. Merry Wives, 
Ii. 2. 

Lure, sb. a thing stuffed to resemble a bird with 
which the falconer allures a hawk. Tam. of S. 


Ty. 1. 
Lush, adj. juicy, luxuriant. Tem. 1. 1. 
Lustig, adj. lusty, cheerful. All’s Well, 11. 3. 
Luxurious, adj. lascivious. Much Ado, ry. 1. 
Luxury, sb, lust. Lear, rv. 6, 
Lym, sb. a limer or slow hound, Lear, 111. 6. 


Hade, pp. having his fortune made. Tw. N. mm. 


ee sb, the chief magistrate at Venice. 

3 I. 2. 

Magot-pie, sb. a magpie, a pie which feeds on 
magots. Mac. II. 4. 

ea PP covered as with a coat of mail. 2H. 

. Ii. 

Main-course, sb. a sea-term. Temp. I. 1. 

Make, v.t. to do up, bar. Com. of E. 11.1. Todo. 
L’s L’s L, tv. 3; R. IIL. 1. 3. 

Malkin, sb. a familiar name for Mary; hence a 
servant wench. Cor. II. 1. 

Mallecho, sb. mischief. Ham. mr. 2. 

Mammering, pr. p. hesitating. Oth. 111. 3. 

Mammets, b. a woman’s breasts. 1 H. IV. 11, 3. 
A doll. K. & J. 111. 5. 

Mammock, v.t. to break, tear. Cor. 1. 3. 

Man, v.t. to tame a hawk. Tam. of S. rv. 1. 

Manage, sb. arg pops tial pipet Ee ; 

Mandragora, sb. ) Plant of soporiferous qual- 

ity, supposed to resemble a 
Mandrake, ab. man, Oth. 111, 3; 2H. 1V.1.2. 
Mankind, adj. having a masculine nature. Wint. 


—— = FT sle; 3068, 


Marches, sb. frontiers, borders, H. V. 1. 2. 

eee, sb. a kind of sweet biscuit, R. & J. 
1. 5. 

Margent, sb. margin. L’s L’s L. 11. 1. 

Marry trap, int. an oath. Merry Wives, I. 1. 

Martlemas, sb. the Feast of St. Martin, which oc- 
eurs on the 11th of Nov. when the fine weather 
generally ends ; hence applied to an old man, 


24H. IY. 1. 2. 
Match, sb, an appointment. 1H. IV. 1. 2. 
Mate, v.t. to confound, dismay. Mac, v. 1, 
Meacock, adj. tame, cowardly. Tam. of S. 11. 1. 
Mealed, p.p. mingled. M. for M. rv. 2, 
Mean, sb. instrument used to promote an end. 
Two Gent. Iv. 4. 
Mean, sb. the tenor part ina harmony. Two Gent. 
Mean, sb; opportasity, power. H. VIII, vy. 2. 
Measure, sb. reach. Two Gent. v, 4. A stately 
dance, Much Ado, 11. 1. j 
Meazel, sb. a leper, spoken in contempt of a 
mean person, Cor, Ill. 2. 
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Medal, sb. a portrait in alocket. Wint. Tale, 1. 2, 

Medicine, sb. a physician. All’s Well, 11. 1. 

Meed, sb. reward, hire. Two Gent. 11. 4. Merit, 
3H. VI. 11.1. 

Mehercle, int. by Hereules, L’s L’s L. ry. 2. 

Meiny, sb. retinue. Lear, 11. 4. 

Mell, v.i. to mix, to meddle. All’s Well, Iv. 3. 

Memorize, v.t. to cause to be remembered. Mac. 
¥..2. 

Mephistophilus, sb. the name of a familiar spirit. 
Merry Wives, I. 1. 

Mercatante, sb. (Italian), a foreign trader. Tam. 
of S. Iv. 2. 


Merely, adv. simply, absolutely, Temp.TI. 1. 
Mess, sb. a company of four. L’s L’s L. Iv. 3; y. 


2. 

Metaphysical, adj. supernatural, Mac. I. 5. 

Mete-yard, sb. measuring-wand. Tam, of S.Iv.3, 

Mew up, v.t. to confine. R. III. 1. 1. 

Micher, sb, a truant. 1H. IV. 1. 4. 

Mickle, adj. much. Com. of E. 11. 1. 

Mill-sixpence, sb. a milled sixpence. Merry 
Wives, I. 1. 

Mince, v.t. to do any thing affectedly. H. V. v. 2. 

Mincing, adj. affected. 1 H. IV. 11. 1. 

Miscreate, p.p. illegitimate. H. V. 1. 2. 

Misdoubt, v.¢. to suspect. 3 H, VI. v. 6. 

Misery, sb. avarice. Cor. II. 2. F 

Misprise, v.t. to despise. As you Like it, 1.1. To 
mistake. M. N’s Dr. I. 2. 

Misprision, sb. mistake. Much Ado, Iv, 1. 

Missive, sb. messenger, A. & C. II, 2. 

Mistempered, adj. on John, Vv. 1. 

Misthink, v.t, to think ill of. 3 H. VI. 5. 

Mistress, sb. the jack in bowling, T, & Cr. 11, 2. 

Mobled, p.p. mufiied. Ham. I1, 2. 

Modern, adj. commonplace. John, III. 4, 

Module, sb. a model, ey John, V. 7. 

Moe, adj. and adv, more. Of frequent occurrence. 

Moiety, sd. a portion. Lear, I. 1. 

Mome, sb. astupid person. Com. of E. m1. 1. 

Momentany, adj. momentary. M. N’s Dr. I. 1. 

Months-mind, sb. a monthly commemoration of 
the dead, but used ludicrously to mean a great 
mind or strong desire. Two Gent. I. 2. 

Mood, sb. anger. Two Gent. Iv. 1. 

Moon-calf, sb. a nick-name applied to Caliban. 
Temp. It. 2 ; 111. 2. 

Moonish, adj. inconstant. As you Like it, 11. 2. 

Mop, sb. nod, Temp. 111. 3. 

Morisco, sb. a Moor. 2 H. VI. 111. 1. 

Morris-pike, sb. Moorish-pike. Com. of E. ry. 3. 

Mort, sb. death, applied to animals of the chase. 
Wint. Tale, 1. 2. 

Mort-du-vinaigre, int. (French), a ridiculous oath, 
All’s Well, 11. 3. 

Mortal, adj. fatal, deadly, Oth. v. 2. Murderous. 
Mac, I. 5. 

Mortified, Pip. ascetic. Mac. v. 2. . 

Mose, v.i. a doubtful word, applied to some disease 
in ahorse. Tam. of S. II. 2. 

Motion, sb. solicitation. Com. of E.1.1. Emo- 
tion. Oth. I. 2. 

Motion, sb. a puppet. Two Gent. 11. 1. 

Motive, sb. one who moves. All’s Well, Iv. 4 
That which moves. T. & Cr. Iv. 5. 

Motley, adj. used as sb. the many-colored coat of 
a fool. As you Like it, 1.7. A fool. Ibid. 1m 
3. 


Motley-minded, adj, foolish. As Fes Like it, v. 4. 
Mouse-hunt, sb. a weasel. R. & J. Iv.4. 

Mow, v.i. to make grimaces. Temp, I, 2, 

Moy, sb. a coin B ASicrgl! a moidore. H. V. Iv. 4. 
Much, int. signi cant of contempt. 2H, IV. 1.4. 
Much, adj. used ironically. As you Like it, Iv. 3. 
Mure, sb, a wall, 2H. IV. 1¥.4 
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Must, sb. a scramble. A, & C. m1. 11, 
Mutine, v.i. to mutiny. Ham, 11, 4, 
Mutine, sb. a mutineer, Ham. y. 2. 


Napkin, sb. a handkerchief, As you Likeit, ry. 3. 

Natural, sb. an idiot. Temp. II. 2. 

Nayward, adv. towards denial. Wint. Tale, 1. 1. 

Nayword, sb. a catch-word, by-word. Merry 
Wives, It. 2. 

Neb, sb. the beak. Wint. Tale, I. 2. 

Neeld, sb. a needle. M. N’s Dr. 11. 2. 

Neif, sb. hand. M, N’s Dr. rv. 1. 

Nephew, sb. a grandson, Oth. I. 1. 

Nether-stocks, sb, stockings. Lear, m1, 4, 

Next, adj. nearest. 1 Hen. LY. 111.1. 

Nice, adj. foolish. Tam. of S. 111. 1. 

Nick, sb. score or reckoning. Two Gent. Iv. 2. 

Nick, v.¢. to brand with folly. A. & C. 11, 11. 

Nighted, ee black as night. Ham. I. 2. 

Night-rule, sb. nightly solemnity. M. N’s Dr. m1. 
2. 


Nine men’s morris, sb. a place set apart for a 
Moorish dance by nine men. M. N’s Dr. 1. 2. 

Ninny, sb. a fool, jester. Temp, m1. 2. 

Nobility, sb. nobleness, Ham. 1. 2- 

Noble, sb. a coin, worth 6s. 8d. R. II. 1. 1. 

Noddy, sb. adolt. Two Gent. I. 1. 

Noncee, sb. for the nonce, corrupted from ‘for 
then once,’ for the occasion, 1 H. IV. 1. 2. 

Nook-shotten, adj, indented with bays and creeks. 
H. V. m1, 5. 

Nourish, sb. a nurse, 1H. VI.1. 1. 

Novum, sb, a game at dice, L’s L’s L. y.2. 

Nowl, sb. head: M. N’s Dr, 111. 2. 

Nuthook, sb. a hook for pulling down nuts, hence 
a thief. Merry Wives, I. 1. 


O, sb. a circle. M. N’s Dr. m1. 2. 
Oar, v.t. to row as with oars. Temp. I. 1. 
Obsequious, adj. behaving as becomes one who 
attends funeral obsequies. Ham. I. 2. 
Obsequiously, adv. funereally. R. III. 1. 2. 
Obstacle, adj. ridiculously used for ‘ obstinate.’ 
LH. Vi. y.4. 
Occupation, sb. persons occupied in business. 
Cor. Iv. 6. 
See sb, an pao ae ii M2 
8 ly, inter]. Bi ates ee Od’s in these 
: : 
eo venveeds Merry Wives, | .,, a all similar 
Od’s pittikins. Cym. Iv.2. SxclAMauiOnee 
Od’s plessed will. Merry Wives, fe aeer 


id. 

Oeilliad, sb. an amorous glance. Merry Wives, 
I. 3. 

O’erparted Pp. having too important a part to 
act. L’s L’s L. v. Z. 

O’er-raught, Pp. overreached. Com. of E, 1. 2. 
Overtasked. Ham, 111. 1. 

Offering, p.p. challenging. 1H. IV. rv. 1. 

Office, sb. benefit, kindness. All’s Well, Iv. 4; 
use, function. H. Vi. Ir. 2. 

Old, adj. a cant term for great, as we say fine, or 
pretty. Merry Wives, 1.4; Mac. II. 3. 

Once, adv, some time. Merry Wives, Im. 4. 

Goorer sb. a banker, 1H, IV. 1.1. A doubtful 
word, 

Ope, adv. open. Com, of E. 11. 1, 

= fas! to open. 3H, VI. 11. 3. v.t, to open. M. 
of V. 1.1. 

Open, adj. plain. M. for M. m. 1, Public. H, 

TI, 7, 1. 
Oren v.i, to give tongue as a hound, Merry 
‘ives, IV. 2. 
Operant, adj. active. Tim. Iv. 3. 


Opinioned, p.p. used ridiculously for pinioned, 
Much Ado, ly. 2. 

Opposite, sb. adversary. Tw. N. 1. 4. 

Opposition, sb, combat. Cym. Ty. 1. 

Or, adv. before. Mace. Iv. 3. 

Order, sb. measures. Com. of E. Vv. 1; H.V. Iv. 5. 

Ordinance, sb. rank, order. Cor, m1. 2. 

Orgulous, adj. proud. Prol. to T. & Cr. 

Ort, sb. leaving, refuse. Tim. Ly. 3. 

Ostent, sb. show, appearance. M. of V, 11. 2. 

Ostentation, sb. show, appearance. Much Ado, 
Iv. 1; Cor. 1. 6. 

Ounce, sb, a beast of prey of the tiger kind. M. 
N’s Dr. 1. 3. 

Ouphe, sb. a fairy. Merry Wives, Iv. 4. 

Ousel-cock, sb. the blackbird. M. N’s Dr. m1. 1. 

Out, adv. all out, fully. Temp. I. 2. 

Out-look, v.t. to face down. John, V. 2. 

Outward, adj. not in the secret of affairs. All’s 
Well, 11. 1. 

Outward, sb. outside. Cym. I. 1. 

Owe, v.t. to own. Temp. I. 1. 


Pack, v.t. to practice unlawful confederacy. 
Much Ado, v.1; Tam. of S. y. 1. 

a sb. a number of people confederated. R. 

. II. 3. 

Paddock, sb. a toad, Mac. f. 1. 

Paid, p.p. punished. Cym. y. 4, 

Palabras, sb. words, a cant term, from the Span- 
ish. Much Ado, 111. 5. 

Pale, v.t. to enclose. A. & C. 1.7; H. V. ¥. Ch. 

Pall, v.t. to wrap as with a pall. Mac. 1. 5. 

Palled, p-p. impaired. A. & C. 11, 7. 

Palmer, sb. one who bears a palm-branch, in 
token of having made.a pilgrimage to Pal- 
estine. R..& J. 1. 5. 

Palmy, adj. victorious, Ham. 1. 1, 

Pane p-p. belonging to individuals. R. III. 


II. 2. 

Pard, sb, the leopard, Temp. Iv. 1. 

Paritor, sb. an apparitor, L’s L’s L, 11. 1. 

Parle, sb. talk. Two Gent, I. 2. 

Parlous, adj. perilous. As you Like it, I. 2; 
keen, shrewd. Rich. III. m1. 1. 

Parted, p.p. endowed, gifted. T. & Cr. 11. 3. 

Partizan, sb. a pike. R. & J.1, 1, 

Pash, sb. the face. Wint. Tale, I. 2. i 

Pash, v.f. to strike violently, to bruise, crush. 
T. & Cr 11. 3. 

Pass, v.i- to practice. Tw. N. 111.1; Lear, r1- T. 
To surpass expectation. Merry Wives, Iv. 2. 
Passant, prp. a term of heraldry, applied to 

animals represented on the shield as passing 
by at a trot. Merry Wives, I. 1. 
aie Ck surpassingly, exceedingly. M. N’s 
ay De 
Passion, v.i. to have feelings. Temp. v. 1. 
Passionate, v.t. to suffer. T. A. 117. 2. 
Passy-measure, sb, a kind of dance. Tw. N. vy. 1. 
Pastry, sb. the room where pastry was made. R. 
& J. Iv. 4. 
Patch, sb. a mean fellow. Temp. III. 2. 
Patched, ie: dressedin motley. M.N’s Dr. Iv. 1. 
Patchery, sb. trickery. T. & Cr. 11. 3. 
Path, v.i. to walk. J. C. 1. 1. 
Pathetical, adj. affected, hypocritical. As you 
Like it, Iv. 1. 
Patient, v.7. to make patient, to compose. T. A. 
2. 


Xone 

Patine, sb. the metal dise on which the bread is 
placed in the administration of the Eucharist. 
M. of Y. v.14. 

Pattern, v.t. to give an example of. Wint. Tale, 
mi.2, Afford a pattern for. M. for M. 11. 1. 

Pauca verba, few words, Merry Wives, I. 1. 


> hk 
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Paucas, adj. few, a cant word. Ind. to Tam. of S, 

Pavin, sb. a dance, Tw. N. y. 1. 

Pax, sb, a small image of Christ. H. V. 111. 6. 

‘Pay, v.t. to despatch. 1 H. IV. 1. 4, 

“ek ae a term of endearment for a child. Tam. 
of 8. 1, 1. 

Pedascule, sb, a pedant, schoolmaster. Tam. of 
S. 111. 1. 

Peer, v.i. to peep out. R. & J. 1.1. 

Peize, v.t. to balance, weigh down, John, 1, 2; 
Kk. ITd, v. 3. 

Pelting, adj. paltry. M. for M. 1. 2. 

Perdu, adj. lost. Lear, Iv. 7. 

Perdurable, adj. durable, H. V. rv. 5. 

Perdy, int, a euphemism for Par Dieu. Com. of E. 
Iv. 4. 

Perfect, adj. certain. Wint. Tale, mr. 3. 

Perfect, v.¢. to inform perfectly. M. for M. Iv. 3. 

Periapts, sb. charms worn round the neck. 1 H, 
VI. v.3- 

Perjure, sb. a perjured person. L’s L’s L. ry. 3, 

Persever, v. to persevere. Two Gent. III. 2. 

Perspective, sb, a telescope, or some sort of 
optical glass. Tw. N. v. 1. 

Pew-fellow, sb. a comrade, R. ITT. rv. 4. 

Pheeze, v.¢. to comb, fleece, curry. Ind. to Tam. 
of S.; T. & Cr. WW, 3. 

Pia-mater, sb. the membrane covering the brain, 
the brain itself. Tw. N. 1. 5. 

Pick, v.t. to pith, throw. H. VIII. v. 3. 

Picked, adj. chosen, selected. John, I. 1. 

Pickers (and stealers), sb. the fingers, used ridic- 
ulously. Ham, 111, 2. 

Picking, adj. insignificant. 2H. IV. 1. 1. 

Pickt-hatch, sb. a place noted for brothels. Merry 
Wives, il. 2. 

Pied, adj. motley-coated, wearing the motley coat 
of a jester. Temp. III. 2. 

Pieled, p.p. shaven. 1 H. VI. 1. 3. 

Pight, p.p- pitched. T. & Cr. v. 11. 

Pilcher, sb. ascabbard, R. & J. 11, 1. 

Pill, v.i. to pillage. Tim. Iv, 1. 

Pin, sb. a malady of the eye. Lear, 111.4. The 
centre of a target. L’s L’s L. 1v.1; R. & J. 
Ir. 4. 

Pinfold, sb. a pound, a place to confine lost cattle. 
Two Gent. I, 1. 

Pioned, p.p. digged. Temp. 111. 3. 

Placket, sb. a petticoat-front. Wint. Tale, Iv. 3. 

Plain song, sb. asimple air. H. V. m1, 2- 

Plaited, ae intricate. Lear, I. 1. 

Planched, adj, made of boards. M. for M. Iv. 1. 

Plantation, s6. colonizing, planting a colony. 
Temp. 1. 1. 

Plausive, adj. plausible. All’s Well, r. 2. 

Pleached, adj. interwoven. Much Ado,t. 2. 

Point, sb. a lace furnished with a tag by which 
the bréeches were held up. 1H. IV. 11. 4. 

Point-de-vice, adj. derived from the French, 
faultless, Tw. N. 11. 5+ 

Poise, sb. balance. M. for M. u.4. Doubt, Lear, 


7m 1. 
Polled, p.p. bare. Cor. Iv. 5. 
Pomander, sb, a perfumed ball. Wint. Tale, rv. 4. 
Pomewater, sb. a kind of apple, L’s L’s L. ry, 2, 
Poor-john, sb. a herring. Temp, It. 2. 
Popinjay, sb. a parrot. 1H. IV. 1. 3. 
Port, sb. pomp, state. Tam. of S, I. 1. 
Port, sb. a gate. 2 H. IV. rv. 4. 
Portable, adj. bearable. Mac, ry. 3. 
Portance, sb, conduct, behavior. Cor, It. 3. 
Possess, v.t, to inform. Tw. N. 11. 3. 
Potch, v.i, to push violently. Cor. 1. 10. 
Potent, sb. a potentate. John, 11. 2. 
_ Pouncet-box, sb. a box for holding perfumes, 1 
HL IY. 1. 3 


Power, sb. forces, army. 2 H.IV. 1. 1, 

Practice, sb. wicked stratagem. Tw. N. v. 1. 

Practisant, sb. a confederate. 1H. VI. 11,2. 

Prank, v.t. to dress up. Wint. Tale, rv. 3; Cor. 
TILT. 

Precept, sb. a justice’s summons, 2 H. IV. vy. 1. 

Preciously, adv. in business of great importance. 
Temp. I. 2. 

Pregnancy, sb. fertility of invention. 2 H. IV, 
I, 2. 

Pregnant, adj. fertile of invention. M. for M. Tt. - 
1. Ready. Ham. 1. 2. Obvious. M. for M. 
TH 1s 

Prenominate, v.¢. to name beforehand, to proph- 
esy. T. & Cr. ry. 5. 

Pre-ordinance, sb. old-established law. J.C. 111.1. 

Presence, sb. the presence-chamber. H. VIII, 
i. 1, High bearing. M. of V. m1. 2. 

Prest, adj. ready. M. of V.1. 1. 

Pretence, sb. design, Wint. Tale, rm. 2. 

Pretend, v.t. to portend. 1H. VI. rv. 1. Tointend. 
Mace. Il. 4. 

Prevent, v.t. to anticipate. J.C. v. 1. 

Prick, sb. the mark denoting the hour on a dial. 
R. & J, 1. 4. 

Prick, v.t. to incite. Tam. of S. 111. 2. To choose 
by pricking ahole with a pin opposite the name, 

~ ©, 1. 1 

Prick-song, sb, music sungin parts by note. R. & 
J. 11. 4. 

Pricket, sb. a stag of two years. L’s L’s L. Iy. 2. 

Pride, sb. heat. Oth. 11. 3. 

Prig, v.t. to steal. Wint. Tale, Iv. 2. 

Prime, adj, rank, lecherous, Oth, 01. 3. 

Primer, adj. more-important. H. VIII. 1. 2. 

Primero, sb. a game at cards. H. VIII. v. 1. 

Principality, sb. that which holds the highest 
place. Two Gent. 11.4. 

Princox, sb. a coxcomb. R. & J. 1.5. 

Priser, sb, a prize-fighter. As you Like it, 11. 3. 

Procure, v.t. to bring. R. & J. m1. 5. 

Proface, interj. much good may it do you. 2 H, 
IV. v. 3. 

Profane, adj, outspoken. Oth. II. 1. 

Progress, sb. a royal ceremonial journey. Ham, 
Tide 

Project, v.¢. to shape or contrive. A. & C. v. 2. 

Prompture, sb. suggestion. M. for M. 11. 4. 

Prone, adj. ready, willing. Cym. v.4; M. for 
M. I. 3. 

Proof, sb. strength of manhood. Much Ado, ry. 1. 

Propagate, v.t. to advance, to forward. Tim. I. 1, 

Propagation, sb. obtaining. M. for M. I. 3. 

Proper-false, sb. natural falsehood. Tw. N. 11.2 

Propertied, p.p., endowed with the properties of, 
A. &C. Vv. 2. 

Properties, sb. scenes, dresses, &c. used in a 
theatre, Merry Wives, Iv. 4. 

Property, v.t. to take possession of. John, v. 2. 

Propose, v.t. to suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment. 2H. IV. v. 2. To converse. Much 
Ado, 1m. 1. 

Propose, sb. conversation. Much Ado, 11. 1, 

Prorogue, v.t. to defer. R. & J, 11. 2. 

Provand, sb. provender. Cor. It. 1. 

Proyision, sb. forecast. Temp. I. 2. 

Pucelle, sb. a virgin, the name given to Joan of 
Are. 1H. VI. v. 4. 

Pudency, sb. modesty. Cym. I. 5. 

Pugging, adj. thieving. Wint. Tale, Iv. 2. 

Pun, v.t. to pound. T. & Cr. 11, 1. 

Purchase, v.t. to acquire, win. As you Like it, 
Irl, 2. 

Purchase, sb. gain, winnings, 1H. IV. u.1, 

Put, v.t. to compel. M. for. M. 1. 1. 

Putter-on, sb, an instigator. H. VIII. 1.2 
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Putter-out, sb. one who lends money at interest, 
Temp. Ill. 3. 

Putting-on, sb, instigation. M. for M, rv, 2. 

Puttock, sb. a kite. Cym. I. 2. 


Quail, v.i. to faint, be languid, be afraid. As you 
Like it, 11.2, v.t. to cause to quail, A. & C, 
Vv. 2. 


Quaint, adj. curiously beautiful. Temp. I. 2. 
Quake, v.f. to cause to quake or tremble. Cor. 
9. 


I. 9. i 
Qualify, v.t. to moderate. Much Ado, vy. 4. 
Quality, sb. those of the same nature, Temp. I. 2. 
Rank or condition, M. for M.11,1; 2H.IV- 
y. 2. 
Quarrel, sb. a suit, cause. 
Quarry, sb. game, a heap of game. 
Cor. 1. 1. 


2H. VI. m1. 2, 


Ham. vy. 2; 
Quart d’écu, sb. a quarter crown. All’s Well, 
Iv. 3. 
Quarter, sb. the post allotted to a soldier. Tim, 
v. 5. 
Quat, sb.a pimple ; used in contempt of a person. 
Oth, v. I. 
Queasy, adj, squeamish, unsettled. Much Ado, 
11.1; Lear, 1. 1. 
Quell, sb. murder. Mae. 1. 7. 
Quench, v.i. to grow cool. Cym. I. 6. 
Quern, a a hand-mill, a ’s Dr. II. 1. 
Quest, sb. enquiry, search, inquest, jury. M. for 
M. ry. 1; BR. I1l.1.4; Ham. v. 1: 
Questrist, sb. one who goes in search of another. 
Quick a es i that th 
ck, adj. so far gone in pregnancy ) 
child is alive: L's L'a Lav.2. - 
Quicken, v.i. to come to life, Lear, III. 7. 
Quiddit, er a subtle question, Ham. y. 1; 
Quiddity, §1H. IV. 1. 2. 
Quillet, sb. quidlibet, a subtle case in law. L’s 
L’s L, Iv. 3. ; 
~ psa sb. a post for tilting at. As you Like 
it, I. 2. 
Quip, sb. sharp jest, a taunt. Much Ado, II. 3, 
Quire, v.i. to sing in concert. M. of V. v. 1. 
Quit, v.i. to requite, respond. Lear, 117. 7; Ham. 


Vv. 2. 

Quit, v.t. past tense of the verb to quit, quitted. 
Cym. I. 1. 

Quitance, sb. requital. H. V. 1. 2. 

Quiver, adj. active. 2H, IV. 11. 2. 

Quote, v.t, to note. R. & J. 1. 4. 


Rabato, sb. a ruff. Much Ado, m1. 4. 
Rabbit-sucker, sb. a weasel. 1H, IV. 11. 4. 
Race, sb. breed; inherited nature. Temp. I. 2. 
Rack, sb. wreck. Temp. Ivy. 1. 

Rack, v.t. to enhance the price of anything, 
Much Ado, Iv. 1; Cor. v.1. v.i. to drive as 
clouds, 3H. VI. 11. 1. 

Rag, sb, aterm of contempt applied to persons. 

m. IV. 3. 

Rake, v.t. to cover. Lear, Iv. 6. 

Rapt, p.p. transported with emotion. Mace. I. 3, 

Rapture, sb. a fit. Cor. 11. 1. 

Rascal, sb. a lean deer. J. C, Iv. 3. 

Rash, adj. quick, violent. Wint. Tale, 1. 2, 

Rate, sb. opinion, judgment. Temp. 1. 1. 

Rate, v.t. to assign, to value. A. & C. mI. 6; 
Cym. 1.5. Toscold. M. of V. 1. 3. 

Ratolorum, a ludicrous mistake for Rotulorum, 
Merry Wives, f. 1. 

‘Ravin, adj, ravenous, All’s Well, 111. 2. 

Ravin, v.t, to devour. Mac. 1. 4. 

Raught, past tense of v. to reach. H. V. rv, 6, 

Rawly, adv, inadequately. H. V. rv. 1. 

Rawness, sb. unprovided state, Mac. rv. 3. 
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Rayed, p.p. arrayed, served. Tam. of S. ry. 1. 
Razed, p.p. slashed. Ham, 11. 2. 

Rear-mouse, sb. the bat. M. N’s. Dr. 11. 3. 
Rebate, v.t. to deprive of keenness. M. for M. 


1. 5. 

Rebeck, sb. a three-stringed fiddle. R. & J. Iv. 5. 

Receipt, sb. money received. R. II. 1. 1. 

Receiving, sb. capacity. Tw. N. m1. 1. 

Recheat, sb. a point of the chase to call back the 
hounds. Much Ado, 1, 1, 

Record, v,t. to sing. Two Gent. vy. 4. 

Recorder, sb. a flute. Ham. 111. 2. 

Recure, v.t. to cure, recover. R, ITI. 111. 

Red-lattice, adj. suitable to an ale-house, because 
ale-houses had commonly red lattices. Merry 

nea II. a ; a 
ed-plague, sb. erysipelas. Temp. I. 2. 

Reduce, v.t. to ying touch R. 1, Vv. 4. 

Reechy, adj. smoky, dirty. Cor. 11. 1. 

Refell, v.t. to refute. M, for M. y. 1. 

Refer, v.r. to reserve to. M. for M, 111. 1. 

Regiment, sb. government. A. & C. III. 6. 

Regreet, sb. a salutation. M. of V. 11. 9. 

Regreet, v.t, to salute. R. II. 1, 3. 

Peguerdon, sb. requital. 1H. VI. m1. 1. 

Relative, adj. applicable. Ham. 11. 2. 

Remember, v.t. to remind. Wint. Tale, m1. 2; 
M. for M. 1. 1. 

Remorse, sb. pity. M. for. M. v. 1. 

Remorseful, adj. full of pity, compassionate. 
Two Gent. Tv. 3. 

Remotion, sb, removal, Tim. rv. 3, 

Remoyed, adj. sequestered, remote. M. for M. 
1.4; As you Like it, m1. 2. 

Render, v.t. to describe you, As you Like it, rv. 3. 

Render, sb. account. Cym. Iv. 4. 

Renege, v.é, to renounce, to deny. A. &C. 1.1; 
Lear, II. 2. 

Repair, v.t. to renovate, comfort. All’s Well, 1.2. 

Repeal, v.t. to reverse the sentence of exile, Two 
Gent. v. 4. 

Reproof, sb. confutation, 1H.IV.1. 2. 

Repugn, v.t. to resist. 1H. VI. rv. 1. 

Requiem, sb, mass for the dead, so called because 
it begins with the words, Requiem eternam 
dona eis, Domine. Ham. vy. 1. 

Resolve, v.t. to satisfy. 3H. VI. 1.2. To dis- 
solve. Ham. I. 2. ¥ 

Respect, sb. consideration, Much Ado, 11. 3. 

Resear es adj. respectful, thoughtful, M. of V. 
Vil 

Respective, adj. corresponding. Two Gent. Iv. 4, 

Respectively, adv. respectfully, Tim. 1. L. 

Retailed, p.p. handed down. R, III. n1,1 

Retire, sb. retreat. 1 H. IV, 11. 3. 

Retire, v.t. to draw back. R. II. 11. 2. 

Reverb, v.t. to echo. Lear, 1.1. 

Revolt, sb, a rebel. John, v. 4. 

Rib, v-é, to enclose as within ribs. M. of V. 11.7. 

Rid, v.t. to destroy. Temp. 1. 2. 

Rift, v.i, to split. Wint. Tale, v.1. v.¢. to split. 
Temp. vV. 1. 

Rift, sd. a split. Temp. 1. 2. 

Riggish, adj, wanton. A. &. ©. 11. 2, 

Rigol, 3b. a circle. 2H. IV. Iv. 4. 

Ripe, adj, drunk, ee Nee 

Rivage, sb. the shore. H, V. 111. Chorus. 

Rival, sb. a partner. Ham. I, 1. 

Rivality, sb. equal rank, A. & OC, 111. 5. 

Rive, v.t. to fire. 1 H. VI. rv. 2. 

Road, sb. the high road, applied to a common 
woman (traviata), 2H. IV, m1. 2. 

Roisting, adj. roistering, violent. T. & Cr. 11. 2. 

Romage, sb. unusual stir. Ham. 1. 1. 

Ronyon, sb. a term of contempt applied to a 
woman, Mac, I, 3, 


* 
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Rood, sb. the crucifix. R. & J. 1. 3. 

Rook, sb. a cheater. Merry Wives, I. 3, 

Ropery, sb. roguery. R. & J. 11. 4. 

Rope-tricks, sb, tricks such as are played by a 
rope-dancer, Tam. of §. 1. 2. 

Roand, v.i. to whisper, Oth. I. 3. To become 

reat with child, Wint. Tale, mu. 1. v.t, to 

finish off. Temp. Iv. 1. 

Ro.nd, sb. a diadem. Mac. I. 5. 

Round, adj. unceremonious, Mac. I. 5. 

Roundel, sb, a dance or song. M. N’s Dr, I. 3. 

Roundure, sb, an enclosure. John, It. 1, 

Rouse, sb. carousal. Ham. I. 4. 

Roynish, adj. ANY: As you Like it, 11, 2. 

Rubious, adj. ruddy. Tw. N. 1. 4. 

Ruddock, sb. the redbreast. Cym. rv. 1. 

Rush, v.z. to push. R, & J. 111. 3. 

Rushling, adj. rustling. Merry Wives, 1. 2. 


Sacrificial, adj. reverent, as words used in relig- 
ious worship. Tim. I, 1. 

Sacring-bell, sb, the little bell rung at mass to 
ive notice that the elements are consecrated. 
eA Mey rire 2: 

Sad, adj. serious. Two Gent. I. 2. 

Sadly, adv. seriously. Much Ado, It. 3. 

Sadness, sb. seriousness, R. & J. 1. 1, 

Safe, v.t. to make safe. A. & C, Iv. 6. 

Sag, v.i. to hang down. Mae, vy. 3. 

Sait, adj. lascivious, Oth. 11.1; 111. 3. 

Salt, sb. taste, Merry Wives, Ir. 3. 

Sanded, adj. marked with yellow spots, M. N’s 

Dr. Iv. 1, 

Sans, prep. without. Temp. I. 2. 

Saucy, adj. lascivious. All’s Well, rv. 4. 

Saw, sb. a moral saying. L’s L’s L. v. 2. 

Say, adj. silken. 2 H. VI, Iv. 7. 

Say, sb. assay, taste, relish. Lear, v. 3. 

Scaffoldage, sb. the gallery of a theatre. T. & Cr. 


I. 3. 

Seald, adj. scurvy, scabby. Merry Wives, 11. 1, 

Scale, v.t. to weigh in scales. Cor. II. 3. 

Scall, sb, a scab, a word of reproach. Merry 
Wives, 1. 1. 

Scamble, 4.i, to scramble, H. V. 1. 1. 

Scamel, sb. probably a misprint for sea-mel, sea- 
mew. Temp. II. 2. 

Scan, v.t. to examine subtly. Oth. m1. 3. 

Scant, v.t. to cut short, to spare, M. of V. 111. 2. 

Scant, adj. scanty, short. Ham. y. 2. adv. scarce- 
ly. R. & J. 1. 2. 

Scantling, sb. a small portion. T. & Cr. 1, 3. 

Scape, v.t. to escape. Much Ado, I. 1, 

Scape, sb. a sally. M. for M. 1. 1. 

Scathe, sb, injury. 2 H. VI. 11. 4. 

Scathe, v.t. to injure. R. & J. 1. 5, 

Scathful, adj. destructive. Tw. N. v. 1. 

Sconce, sb. the head. Ham. v. 1. 

Scotch, v.t. to bruise or cut slightly. Mac. 111. 2. 

Scrimer, sb. a fencer. Ham. Iv. 7. 

Scroyle, sb. a scabby fellow. John, 11. 3. 

Scull, sb. a shoal of fish. T. & Cr. V. 5. 

Scurvy, adj. seabby ; metaph. mean. Temp. It. 2. 

Seal, v.t. to set one’s seal to a deed ; hence, to 
confirm, Cor. II. 3, 

Seam, sb. fat. T. & Cr. 11. 3. 

cham’ adj. showing the seam or sewing. Oth, 
Iv. 2. : 

Sear, adj. scorched, withered. Mac. v, 3. 

Sear, v.t. to stigmatise, All’s Well, 1. 1. 

Search, v.f. to probe ; hence, to apply a healing 
remedy. Two Gent. I. 2. 

Seated, adj, fixed, confirmed. Mac. I. 3. 

Sect, sb. a slip or scion. Oth. 1.3. <A political 
party. Lear, v, 3. 

Securely, adv, inconsiderately, T, & Cr. ry, 5. 


Seel, v.¢. to close. Oth. 11. 3. 

Seeling, pr.p. closing, blinding, Mac. 111. 2. 

Beaming, adv, seemly, becomingly. As you Like 
it, v. 4. 

Seeming, sb, outward manner and appearance. 
Wint. Tale, ry. 4. 

Seen, adj. versed, instructed. Tam. of §. 1. 2. 

Seld, adv. seldom, T. & Cr. Iv. 5. 

Self-bounty, sb, native goodness. Oth. 111, 3. 

Semblably, adv. alike. 1. H. IV. v.3 

Seniory, sb. seniority. R. III. rv. 4. 

Sennet, sb, a flourish of trumpets. 

Sepulchre, v.t. to bury. Two Gent. Iv. 2. 

Sequestration, sb. separation, Oth, 1. 3, 

Sere, adj. dry. Com. of E. ry. 2. 

Serjeant, sb. a bailiff. Ham. vy. 2. 

Serpigo, sb. a cutaneous disease. M. for M. mt. 1. 

Servieceable, adj. ‘serviceable vows,’ vows that 
you will do her service, or be her servant. Two 
Gent, III. 2. 

Setebos, sb. the name of afiend. Temp. I. 2. 

Setter, sb. one who watches travellers to give in- 
formation to thieves. 1 H. IV, 11. 2. 

Several, sb, land which is not common but appro- 
priated. L’s L’s L. 11. 1. 

Shame, », i. to be ashamed. Cor, II. 2. 

Shame, sb, modesty. Com. of E, 11. 2. 

Shards, sb. shreds, broken fragments of pottery. 
Ham. v. 1. 

Shards, sb. the wing cases of beetles; hence 
‘sharded,’ Cym. 111.3; and ‘ shard-borne,’ Mac. 
Tir. 2. 

Sharked, p.p. snatched up, as ashark does his 
prey. Ham. 1. 1, 

Sheen, sb. brilliancy. M, N’s Dr. 1. 1. 

Sheer, adj. pure. R. II. v. 3. Unmixed. Ind. to 
Tam. of 8. 2. : 

Shent, p.p. rebuked, blamed. Cor. vy, 2. Hurt. 
Ham. iit. 3. 

Sheriff’s-post, sb. a post at_the door of a sheriff, 
to which royal proclamations were fixed, Tw. N. 
I. 5. 

Shive, sb, slice, T. A, 11. 1. 

Shot, sb. the reckoning at an ale-house. 
Gent. II. 5. 

Shoughs, sb, shaggy dogs. Mace. rrr. 1. 

Shou eres pp. R. Il. 1. 7. A doubtful 


Two 


word, 
Shovel-board, sb. game played by sliding metal 
pieces along a board at a mark. Merry Wives, 


¥, 0 
Shrewd, adj. mischievous. All’s Well, ur. 5. 
Shrift, sb. confession, R. III. m1. 4. Absolution. 
M. for M. Iv. 2. 
Shrive, v.t. to confess. M, of V. 1. 2. 
Shriving-time, sb. time for confession. Ham. v. 2. 
Shroud, v.r. to enshroud oneself, cover oneself 
up. Temp. II. 2. 


Side-sleeves, sb. loose hanging sleeves. Much 
Ado, 111. 4. 
Siege, sb. seat. M.for M. Iv.2. Stool. Temp, 


2, Rank, Ham. Iv. 7. 
Sight, sb. an aperture in a helmet. 2. H. IV. rv.1. 
Sightless, adj. invisible. Mac. 1. 5. Unsightly. 
ohn, II. 1. 
Sign, v.i. to give an omen. A. & C, Iv, 3. 
Silly, adi. simple, rustic. Cym. v. 3. 
Simular, adj. counterfeit, feigned. Cym. v. 5. 
Single, adj. feeble. Mace. I. 3. 
Sir, sb. a title applied to a bachelor of arts at 
the Universities. Tw. N, Iv. 2. 
Sith, conj. since. Two Gent. I. 2. 
Sithence, conj. since. Cor. 111. 1. 
Sizes, sb. allowances. Lear, I1. 4. 
Skains-mates, sb. scapegraces. R. & J, 11. 4. 
Skill, v.i. to be of importance. Tam. of S. 11. 2. 
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Skilless, adj. ignorant, Temp. II. 1. 
se a le, adj, rambling, disjointed. 1 H. 
my 8 Gals 

Skinker, sb. a drawer of liquor. 1 H. IV. m1. 4. 

Skirr, v.i. to scour. Mae. v. 3. 

Slack, v.é. slacken, Oth. ry. 3. 

Slave, v.t. to turn to slavish uses. Lear, Iv. 1. 

Sleave, sb. floss-silk. Mac. I1. 2. 

Sledded, p.p, sledged. Ham, 1. 1. 

Sleided, p.p- untwisted, raw, applied to silk, Per, 
Ivy. (Gower), 

Sleights, sb. artifices. Mac. m1. 5. 

Slice, int. Merry Wives, I. 1. 

Slipper, adj. slippery. Oth. 1. 1. 

Slips, sb. a kind of noose, or leash. H, Y. I. 1. 
A piece of base money. R. & J. m1. 4. 

Sliver, v.t. to slice. Lear, Iy. 2. 

Sliver, sb. a slice. Ham. ry. 7. 

Slops, sb. loose breeches. Much Ado, m1, 2. 

Slubber, v.t. to slur over. M., of V, 11. 8. 

Smirched, p.p. smeared, soiled. Much Ado, Ivy. 1. 

Smooth, v.t. to flatter. Per, 1. 2. 

Smoothed, p.p. flattered, fawned upon. 
Iy. 3, 

Sneap, sb, taunt, sarcasm. 2 H. IV. 11. 1 

Sneaped, p.p. pinched. Luer. 333. 

Sneaping. L’s L’s L, 1. 1. 

Sneck-up, int. go hang! Tw. N. 1. 3. 

Snuff, sb. anger. L’s L’s L, ‘To take in snuff ’ is 
to take offence. > 

Softly, adv, gently. Wint. Tale, ry, 2; Ham. 
Iv. 4. 


Tim, 


Soil, sb. spot, taint. Ham. I. 3, 

Solicit, sb. solicitation. Cym. 11. 3. 

Solidare, sb, a small coin. Tim. 111. 1. 

Solve, sb. solution. Son. 69, 

Sometimes, adv. formerly. M. of Y. 1. 1. 

Sooth, sb, truth. Wint. Tale, rv.3. Conciliation. 
R. IL. m1. 3. 

Sooth, adj, true. Mac. y. 5. 

Sorel, sb. a buck of the third year. L’s L’s L. rv. 2, 

Sorriest, adj. most sorrowful. Mac. II. 2. 

Sorry, adj. sorrowful, dismal. Com, of E, y. 1. 

Sort, sb. a company. M. N’s Dr. 111.2. Rank, 
condition. R. II. tv. 1. Lot. T. & Cr. 1 3. 
‘In asort,’ inamanner. Temp. II. 1. 

Sort, v.t. to choose. Two Gent. m1. 2. v.i. to 
suit. Much Ado, v.2. To consort. 2. H. IV. 
Tr. 4. 

Sot, sb. fool. Cym. v. 5. 

Soul-fearing, adj. soul-terrifying. John, 11. 2. 

Sowl, v.t. to lug, drag. Cor. IV. 5. 

Sowter, sb, name of a dog. Tw. N. 1. 5. 

Specialty, sb, a special contract, Tam. of S. 11. 1. 

Sped, p.p. settled, done for. R. & J, 1. 1. 

Sp-ed, sd. fortune, Wint. Tale. 111. 2. 

Serr, v.t. to bolt, fasten. T. & C. prol, 

Spinal, sb. spy. 1. H. VI. 1. 4, 

Spill, v.t. to destroy. Lear, 11. 2. 

Spilth, sb. spilling. Tim. 11. 2. 

Spleen, sb. violent haste. John, 11. 2; Vv. 7. 
Used of the lightning flash, M, N’s Dr. 1, 1. 

Sprag, a7j. quick. Merry Wives, Iv. 1. 

Spring, sb. shoot, bud, V. & A. 656. Beginning. 
M. N’s Dr. 11. 2; 2H. IV. rv. 4 

Springhalt, sb. stringhalt, a disease of horses. H. 
VIIi. 1. 3. 

Sprited, p.p. haunted. Cym. II. 3. 

Spurs, ae roots of trees. Temp. v. 1; Cym., Iv. 2. 

Squandered, p.p. scattered, M. of V. 1. 3. 

Square, v.¢. to quarrel. M. N’s Dr. 11.1. 

Square, sb. the front part of a woman’s dress, 
stomacher. Wint. Tale, ry. 3. 

Square. up equitable, Tim. v, 1. 

Squarer, s). quarreller. Much Ado, 1. 1. 

Squash, sb, an unripe peascod, Tw, N. 1.5. 


Squier, sb. a square or rule. L’s L’s L. vy. 2. 

Squiny, v.i. to squint. Lear, Iv. 6. 

Staggers, sb, a disease in horses, attended with 
gh 
Cym. vy, 5. 

Stain, v.t. to disfigure. Temp. I. 2. 

Stale, sb.a decoy. Temp. Iv. 1. A gull. Tam, 
of $. I.1. A prostitute. Much Ado, 1. 2. 

Stale, v.t. to make stale, deprive anything of its 
freshness. T. & Cr. 11. 3. 

Stand upon, to be incumbent on, R. II. rv. 2. 

ea sb. an inferior kind of hawk. T'w. N. 
i. 5. 

Stark, adv. stiff. Cym. rv. 2. 

Starkly, adv. stiftly. M. for M. ry. 2. 

State, sb. a canopied chair, Tw. N. 11. 5, 

Station, sb. attitude. Ham. 11.4. Act of stand- 
ing A. &C. mI. 3, 

Statist, sb, a statesman, Cym. II. 4. 

Statua, sb, a statue. R. LIL. 1.7. 

Statue, sb. image, picture. Two Gent. ry, 4. 

Statute, sb. security, obligation. Son. 134, 

Statute-caps, sb. woollen caps worn by citizens, 
L’s L’s L. v.2. 3 

Stay, sb. a check, John, 1, 2. 

Stead, v.t. to profit. Temp. I. 2. 

Stelled, p.p. (a doubtful word) set or fixed. Luer. 
1444, Son. 24. 

Sternage, sb. steerage, course. H. V. 111. Chorus. 

Stickler, sb, an arbitrator in combats. T. & Cr. 

9. 


Y. 9. rr 

Stigmatic, sb, a deformed person. 2 H. VI. y. 1. 

Stigmatical, adj. deformed. Com. of E. ry. 2. 

Still, adj. constant. T. A. 111. 2. 

Still, ibe constantly. Temp. 1, 2. 

Stilly, adv. softly. H. V. rv. Chorus. 

Stint, v.t. to stop. H. VIII. 1. 2. vi. To stop 
R. & J. 1: 3. 

Stithy, sb. asmith’s forge. Ham. nt. 2. 

Stithy, v.t. to forge. T. & Cr. rv. 5. s 

Stoccado, sb. a stoccata, or thrust in fencing. 
Merry Wives, 1. 1. 

Stock, sb. a stocking. Tam of §, 111. 3. 

Stomach, sb, courage, stubbornness. Temp. I. 2. 
Appetite, inclination. Temp. 11. 1. 

Stone-bow, sb. a cross-bow for throwing stones, 
Tw. N. 11. 5. ; 

Stoup, sb. a cup. Tw. N. I. 3. : 

Stout, adj. strong, healthy. Tim. rv. 3. 

Stover, sb. fodder. Temp, 111. 8. 

Strachy, sb. A word of doubtful meaning, Tw. 
Nar. 5. 

Straight, adv. immediately. Ham. y, 1. 

Strain, sb. lineage. Much Ado, 1. 1. Disposi- 
tion, Merry Wives, li. 1. 
Straited, p.p. straitened. Wint. Tale, ry. 4. 
Strange, adj. foreign. L’s 1’s 1. Iv. 2. Coy, 
reserved. KR. & J, U.2. Marvellous. Oth. y. 2. 
Strangeness, sb, coyness, reserve. T. & C1. 
III. 3. 

Stranger, sb. foreigner. H. VIII. 11, 3. 

Strappado, sb,a kind of punishment. 1H. 1 
Ir. 4. 

Stricture, sb. strictness, M. for M. 1, 4. 

Strossers, sb. trowsers. H. V, 1. 7, 

Stuck, sb. a thrust of a sword. Ham, rv. 7. 

Stuckin, sb. corruption of stoccata, Tw N. 
TH, 4. 

Stuff, sb. baggage. Com, of E. rv. 4. Material, 
substance, Oth. 1. 1. 

Stuffed, p.p. filled, stored. Much Ado, 1. 1. 

Sty, v./. to lodge as in asty. Temp. I. 2, 

Subscribe, r.f, to yield. Lear, 1.2. v.i, to suc- 
eumb, T, & Cr. Iv. 5. 

Success, sb. issue, consequence. Much Ado, tf, 3, 
Succession. Wint. Tale, 1. 2. 


diness: hence any bewildering distress. ~ 


GLOSSARY. 


Successive, adj. succeeding. 2 H. VI. m1. 1. 

Successively, adv. in succession. 2 H. IV. Iv, 4. 

Sudden, adj. hasty, rash. As you Like it, 11. 7. 

Suddenly, adv, hastily. R. ILL. ry. 1. 

Sufferance, sb. suffering. M. for M. 111. 1. 

Suggest, v.t. to tempt, entice. All’s Well, rv. 5. 

Suggestion, sb. temptation, enticement. Mac. I, 3. 

Suited, p.p. dressed. All’s Well, Toate, 

Sullen, adj. doleful, melancholy. John, I. 1. 

Sumpter, sb. a horse that carries provisions on a 
journey. Lear, II. 4. : 

Suppose, sb. a trick, imposition. Tam. of S. v. 1. 

Supposed, p.p. counterfeit. Tam. of S. 11, 1. 

Surcease, v.i. to cease. Cor. III. 2- 

Surceuse, sb. cessation, end, Mac. I. 7. 

Surprise, v.t. to capture by surprise. 3 H. VI. 

Sur-reined, p.p. over-worked. H. V, 111. 5. 

Suspect, sb. suspicion, R. III. 1. 3. 

Suspire, v.i. to breathe. 2 H. 1V..1yv. 4. 

Swabber, sb, a sweeper of the deck of a ship. 
Temp. Il. 2. 

Swarth, adj. black, John, rt. 1. 

Swarth, adj. black. T. A. 11, 3. 

Swarth, sb. quantity of grass cut down by one 
sweep of the scythe. Tw. N. 11. 3. 

Swasher, sb. swaggerer. H. VY. Ill. 2. 

aoering, pr.p ashing, smashing. R. & J. 1. 1. 

Swath, sb. The same as ‘swarth.’ T. & Cr. v. 5. 

Swathling, adj. awaddling. 1H. IV. ut. 2. 

Sway, v.i. to move on. 2 H. IV. Iv. 1. 

Swear, v.t. toadjure. Lear, I. 1. 

Swear over, v.t. to out-swear, Wint. Tale, I. 2. 

Swift, adj. ready, quick. Much Ado, mr. 1. 

Swinge-buckler, sb. a bully. 2 H. 1V. u1. 2. 


Table, sb. a tablet, note-book. Ham. 1. 2. 

Table-book, sb. note-book. Wint. Tale, Iv. 3. 

Tables, sb. the game of backgammon. L’s L’s L. 
v.2. Anote book. Ham. 1, 5. 

Tabor, sb. a small side-drum. Temp. tv. 1. 

Taborer, sb. a player on the tabor. Temp. iI. 2. 

Tabourine, sb. tambourine, drum. T. & Cr, ty. 5. 

38 sb. the rabble. Cor. 111. 1. 

Taint, p.p. tainted. 1 H. VI. v.3. 

Tainture, sb. defilement. 2 H. VI. 11, 1. 

Take, v.t. to infect, blast, bewitch. Merry Wives, 
Iv. 4; Ham.1.1. 

pene in, v.t. to conquer. A. & C. 1. 7; Cor. 
BZ. 

Take out, v.t. to copy. Oth. m1. 4. 

Take up, v.t. to borrow money, or buy on credit. 
2H. VI.rvy.7. Tomake upaquarrei. As you 
Like it, v. 4. 

eee 8b. infection, malignant influence. Lear, 
III. 4 

Taking up, sb, buying on credit. 2H. IV. 1.2. 

Tall, adj. strong, valiant. Tw. N.1. 3. 

Tale, sb, counting, reckoning. Mac, I. 3. 

Tallow-catch, sb. a lump of tallow. 1. H. IV, 1. 4. 

Tang, sb. twang, sound. Temp. II. 2. 

teas v.t. to sound. Tw. N. 11. 5, 

Tan i sb. anything tanned by the sun. Cym. 

Iv. 4. 

Tarre, v.t. to excite, urge on. John, rv, 1, 

Tarriance, sb. delay, Two Gent. II. 7. 

Tartar, sb. Tartarus. H. V. 11. 2. 

Aeag age to tax. 1H.IV.1v.3. Challenge. R, 

2 XY. 1. 

Tasking, sb. challenging. 1H. IV. v. 2. 

Taste, v.t. to try. Tw. x. 1. 4. 

ol mae sb. @ rustic necklace, Wint. Tale, 
Iv. 3. 

Taxation, sb, satire, sarcasm. As you Like it, 1.2. 

sb, satire, As you Like it, 11. 7. 
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Teen, sb. grief. Temp. I. 2. 

Tell, v.t. to count, Temp. 1. 1. 

Temper, v.t. to mix. Cym. v. 5. 

‘Temperance, sb, temperature. Temp. 11 1, 

Tempered, p.p. mixed. Ham. v, 2. 

Tend, v.t. to attend to. 2H. VI.1.1. 

Tender, v.t, to hold, to esteem. Temp. m. 1 
To have consideration for, Two Gent. Iv. 4. 

Tent, v.t. to probe as a wound. Cor. 111. 1. 

Tent, re a probe for searching a@ wound. Cym. 
m1. 4. 

Gee sb, the male of the goshawk. T. & Cr. 
TM. 2: 

Termagant, sb. a ranting character in old plays. 
Ham. ul. 2. 

Tested, p.p. pure, assayed. M. for M. II. 2. 

Testern, v.t. to reward with a tester, or sixpence. 
Two Gent. I. 1. 

Tharborough,sb.(corrupted from ‘ third-borough’) 
a constable. L’s L’s L. 1. 1. 

Theorick, sb. theory. All’s Well, rv. 3. 

Thewes, sb. sinews, muscles. 2 H. IV. ur. 2. 

Thick, adv. rapidly, 2H. 1V. 1.3; Cym. m1. 2. 

ae Peaches pp. thickly intertwined. Much 

lO. I. 2. 
THEE DOROUERS sb. @ constable. Ind. to Tam. of 
I 


Thought, sb. anxiety, grief. Ham. 11.1; A. & 
C.1v. 6. So ‘to take thought’ is to give way 
to grief. J. C. 11. 1. 

Thrasonical, adj. boastful. As you Like it, v. 2. 

Three-man beetle, sb. a wooden mallet worked 
by three men, 2 H. IY. 1. 2. 

Three Sa RONRneN: sb, singers of glees in three 
parts. Wint Tale, Iv. 3. i 

Three-pile, sb. three-piled velvet. Wint. Tale, 
Iy. 3. 

Threne, sb. lament. Ph, &. T. 49. 

Thrid, sb. thread, fibre. Temp. Iv. 1. 

Throe, v.¢. to put in agonies. Temp. II. 1. 

Thrum, sb. the tufted end of a thread in weaving. 
M. N’s Dr. vy. 1. 

Thrummed, p.p. made of coarse ends or tufts. 
Merry Wives, Iv. 2. 

Tickle, adj. ticklish. M. for M. 1, 3. 

i ar adj. nimble, active. Tam. of §.11.1; A. 

pans 


4. 

Tightly, adv. briskly, promptly. Merry Wives, 
1.3; II, 3. 

Tike, sb. acur. H. V. 11.1. 

Tilly-vally, int. an exclamation of contempt. 
Tw. N. 11. 3. 

Tilth, sb. tillage. Temp. 1. 1. 

Timeless, adj. untimely. R. II. rv. 1, 

Tinct, sb. stain, dye, Ham. III. 4, 

Tire, sb, attire, head-dress. Two Gent. Iv. 4. 

Tire, v.i. to tear as a bird of prey. 3H. VI. 1.1. 
Hence, metaphorically, to fecd. Cym. m1. 4. 

Tire, v.t. to attire, dress. Com. of E. 1. 2. 

Tod, v.i. to yield a tod of wool, Wint. Tale, rv.3. 

Tokens, sb. plague spots. L’s L’s L. v. 2. 

Tokened, p.p. marked with plague spots. A. &.C. 
III, 8. 

Toll, v.i. to exact toll. 2 H. IV. Iv. 4. To pay 
toll. All’s Well, v. 3. 

Too fess adv. excessively. Two Gent. 1.4; Ham. 
1.2. 

To ren adj. supreme, without superior. T. & 

rot. 3. 

Touch, sb. touchstone for testing gold. R. IIT. 
Iv.2. Trait. As you Like it, 11.2. Anacute 
feeling. Cym.1. 1. 

Touched, PP. pricked. T. A. rv. 4. 

Touse, v.¢. to pull, drag. M. for M. v. 1, 

Toward, adv. nearly ready. M. N’s Dr. 11. 1, 

Towards, adv, nearly ready. R, & J.t 5 
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Toys, sb. trifles, foolish tricks, 2H. 1Y. 11- 4. 

Trade, sb. beaten path. H. VIII. vy. 1. 

Tranect, sb.aferry. M. of V. 111. 4. 

Trash, v.t. to check, as &@ huntsman his hounds. 
Temp. 1.2; Oth. 11.1. 

Translated, p.p. transformed. M. N’s Dr. 111. 1. 

Travail, sb. labor, toil. 1 H. VI. v. 4. 

ey tap sb. an old game played with dice, Tw. 

Ir 5. 

Treachers, sb. traitors. Lear, I. 2. 

Treaties, sb. entreaties, A. & C. 111. 9. 

Trenched, p.p. carved. Two Gent. ur. 2. 

Trick, sb. technically, a copy of a coat of arms; 
hence, any peculiarity which distinguishes 
voice or feature. Lear, 1v.6; Wint. Tale, 11. 3. 

Trick, v.¢. to dress up. i. Ve rir. 6. 

Tricked, p-p. blazoned. Ham. 11. 2. 

Tricking, s6. ornament. Mcrry Wives, Iv. 4. 

Tricksy, adj. plegently quaint. Temp. V. 1. 

Triple, adj. third. A. & C. 1,1. 

Trojan, sb. a cant word for a thief. 1 11. TV. 1. 1. 

Trol-my-dames, sb. Fr. trou-madame; the name 
of a game; also called pigeon-holes, Wint. Tale, 
Iv. 2. 

Troth-plight, adj. betrothed. H. V. 11. 1. 

Trow, v.i. to trust, think. H. VIII. 1. 1. 

True, adj. honest. Cym. 11. 3. 

Trundle-tail, sb. a long-tailed dog. Lear, 111. 6. 

Tucket-sonance, sb. & tlourish on the trumpet. 
H. V, Iv. 2. 

Tundish, sb. a funnel. M. for M. 111. 2. 

Turlygood, sb. a name adopted by bedlam-beg- 
gars. Lear, II. 3. 

Turn, v.t. to modulate. As you Like it, 11. 5. 

Twangling, pr.p. twanging. Temp. 11. 2. 

Twiggen, adj. made of twigs, wicker. Oth. 11. 3. 

Twilled, p.p. Temp. 111. 3. A doubtful word. 

Twink, sb. a twinkling. Temp. 111, 3. 

Twire, v.i. to peep, twinkle. Son. 28, 


Vade, v.i. to fade. P. P. 131, 170. 

Vail, v.t. to lower. M. for M. v. 1. 

Vailing, pr.p. lowering. M. of V. 1.1. 

Vainness, sb, vanity. H. V. v. Chorus. 

Valanced, p.p. adorned with a valance or fringe ; 
applied to the beard. Ham. 11. 2. 

Validity, sb. value. All’s Well, v. 3. 

Vantage, sb. advantage. Two Gent. 1. 3. 

Vantbrace, sb, armor for the front of the arm. 
T, & Cr. 1. 3. 

Varlet, sb. a servant, valet. T. & Cr. 1.1. 

Vast, sb. properly a waste-place, metaphorically, 
the dead of night. Temp.1. 2, A gulf. Wint. 
Tale, I. 1. 

Vastidity, sb. immensity. M. for M. rrr. 1. 

Vastly, adv, like a waste. Luc. 1740. 

Vasty, adj. vast, waste. 1H. IV. 11. 1. 

Vaunt, sb. the van, that which precedes. T. & 
Cr. Prol. 

Vaunt-couriers, sb. forerunners, Lear, mr. 2. 

Vaward, sb. the van, vanguard, advanced guard 
of an army. H. V.1v- 3. Hence, metaphori- 
eally, the first of anything. M. N’s Dr. Ivy. 1, 

Vegetives, sb. herbs, Per. 111. 2. 

Velure, sb. velvet. Tam. of S. 111, 2. 

Velvet-guards, sb. literally, velvet trimmings ; ap- 
plied metaphorically to the citizens who wore 
them. 1 Hen, IV. 111. 1., 

Venew, sb. a bout in fencing, metaphorically ap- 
sai to repartee and sallies of wit, L’s L’s L. 
Wood 

Veney, sb. a bout at fencing. Merry Wives, I. 1. 

Venge, v.t. to avenge, H, V.1, 2. 

ove sb. holes in a flute or flageolet, Ilam, 
IM. 2. 

Verbal, adj. wordy. Cym. {1 3, 


GLOSSARY. 


Very, adj. true, real. Two Gent. m1. 1. 

Via, int. off with you ! Merry Wives, II. 2. 

Vice, v.t, toscrew. Wint. Tale, I. 2. 

Vice, sb. the buffoon in the old morality plays, 
Ham. 1. 4. 

Vie, v.i. to challenge ; a term at cards. A & C. vy. 
2. To play as for a wager. Tam. of S. 1. 1. 

Viewless, adj. invisible. M. for M. 111. 1. 

Villain, sb. a lowborn man. As you Like it, 1. 1. 

Vinewed, p.p. mouldy. T. & Cr. 11. 1. 

vee ne sb. * bass viol. Ee a i eS 
irginalling, pr. p. playing as on the virginals, a 
kind ofa Reine. Wint. hale, 1.2. 

Virtue, sd. the essential excellence. Temp. I. 2, 
Valor. Lear, v. 3. 

Virtuous, adj. excellent. M. N’s Dr. 111. 2. In- 
dowed with virtues. As you Like it, 1. 3. 

Vizament, sb. advisement. Merry Wives, I. 1- 

Voluble, adj, tickle, Oth, 1. 1. 

Voluntary, sb. volunteer. John, 11, 1. 

Votarist, sb. votary, one who has taken a vow. 
M. for M. 1. 5, 2 

Vulgar, sb. the common people. L’s L’s L. I. 2, 

Vulgar, adj. common. John, If. 2. 

Vulgarly, adv. publicly. M, for M. y. 1, 


Umbered, p.p. stained, dark, as with umber, H. 
V. Iv. Chorus, 

Unaneled, p.p. without extreme unction, Ham, 
1.5. 

Unavoided, adj, unavoidable, R. III. tv. 4. 

Unbarbed, p.p. untrimmed. Cor, III. 2. 

Unbated, p.p. unblunted. Ham. Iy. 7. 

Unbolt, v.t. to disclose. Tim. r, 1. 

Unbolted, p.p. unsifted, unrefined. Lear, 11. 2. 

Unbreathed, p.p. unpractised. M, N’s Dr. v, I. 

Uncape, v.t. to throw off the hounds, Merry 
Wives, 111. 3. 

Uncharged, p.p. undefended, applied to the gates 
of acity. Tim. v. 4. 

Uncelew, v.t. to unravel, undo. Tim. 1. 1. 

Uncoined, p.p. unalloyed, unfeigned. H. V. v.7. 

Undergo, v.t. to undertake. Tim, 11. 5. 

Undertaker, sb. one who takes up another’s quar- 
rel. Tw. N, 111. 4 

Under-wrought, p.p. undermined. John, Ir. 1, 

Uneath, adv. hardly. 211. VI. 111. 4. 

Unexpressive, adj. inexpressible. As.you Like it, 
Tir. 2. 

Unfair, v.t, to deprive of beauty. Son. 5. 

Unhappily, adv. censoriously, H. VIII. 1. 4, 

Unhappy, adj. mischievous. All’s Well, rv. 5. 

Unhatched, p.p. undisclosed, Oth, 111. 4, 

Unhouseled, p.p. Without receiving the sacra- 
ment. Ham, I. 5. 

Unimproved, p.p. unreproved, Ham, 1. 1, 

Union, sb. apearl. Ham. vy. 2. 

Unjust, adj. dishonest. 1 1. LV, rv. 2. 

Unkind, adj. unnatural. Lear, 111, 4. 

Unlived, adj. bereft of life. Luer, 1754. 

Unmanned, p.p. untamed, applied to a hawk. R. 
& J. 1, 2. 

Unowed, p.p. unowned. John, Tv. 3. 

Unpregnant, adj. stupid. M. for M. rv. 4. 

Unproper, aj, common to all. Oth, ry. 1. 

Se cesta adj, not inquisitive. As you Like 
t, 111, 2. 

Unready, adj, undressed. 1H. VI, 11. 1, 

Unrespective, aij. inconsiderate, R. IIT. Ivy. 2. 

Unsisting, adj. unresting. M.for M, rv. 2. 

Unstanched, p.p, incontinent. Temp. I. 1. 

Untempering, adj. ena HV. Voz, 

Untented, adj. unsearchable. Lear, I. 4. 

Untraded, adj, unused, uncommon. T’. & Cr, rv, 5 

cee ‘pp, Bpoiled of grace or ornament. 

on, 18. 
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Untrue, sb. untruth. Son, 113. 

Unvalued, adj. invaluable, R. III, 1. 4. 

Upspring reel, sb. a boisterous dance. Ham. I. 4. 

Urchin, sb. the Lees aT Temp. I. 2. 

Usance, sb. usury. M. of V. 1. 3. ‘ 

Us>, sb, interest. M. for M. 1. 1. , 

Utis, sb. riotous merriment, which accompanied 
the eighth day of a festival. 2H. IV. 11. 4. 

Utter, v.f. to expel, put forth. Much Ado, v, 3. 

Utterance, sb. extremity. Mac. 111. 1; Cym. 111.1. 


Walt, v.t. to wave, beckon. Ham, I. 4. To turn, 

- Wint. Tale, 1. 2. 

Waitage, sb. passage. T. & Cr. 111. 2. 

Watlture, sb. waving, beckoning. J. C. 11. 1. 

aes v.t. to reward as with wages. Cor. v. 5. 

Wailful, adj. lamentable. Two Gent. {11. 2- 

Waist, sb. the middle of a ship. Temp. I. 2. 

Wannion, ‘With a wannion’ = ‘with a venge- 
ance.’ Per, II. 1. 

Wappened, p.p. withered, overworn. Tim. Iv. 3. 

Ward, sb. guard. Temp.1,2. Prison. 2 H. VI. 


v.1- 

Warden, sb. a large pear used for baking. Wint. 
Tale, Iv. 2. 

Warder, sb, truncheon. R. II. 1. 3. 

Warn, v.¢. to summon, R. III. 1.3. 

Wassail, sb. a drinking bout, A. & C.1.4. Fes- 
tivity. Ham. 1. 4. 

Wat, a familiar word for a hare. V. & A. 697. 

Watch, sb. a watch jight. R. III. v. 3. 

Watch, v.t. to tame by keeping constantly awake, 
Oth. 111. 3. 

Water-gall, sb. a secondary rainbow, Lucr. 1588. 

Water-work, sb. painting indistemper. 2H. IV. 
Tits 

Water-rug, sb. a kind of dog. Mace. 111. 1. 

Wax, v.i. to grow. H. V. v. 1 

Waxen, v.i. perhaps, to hieccough. M. N’s Dr. 


It, t. 
Wealth, sb. weal, advantage. M. of V. v. 1. 
ike it, 11. 7. 


Wear, sd. fashion. As you 

Weather-fend, v.t. to defend from the weather. 
Temp. v. 1. 

Web and pin,.sb. the cataract in the eye. Lear, 
11.4; Wint. Tale, 1. 2. 

Wee, adj. small, tiny. Merry Wives, I. 4, 

Weed, 36. garment. Tw. N. v. 1. 

Wee, v.i. to think. 1 H. VI. 1. 5. 

Weet, v.t. to wit, know. A,& C. 1.1. 

Weigh out, v.t. to outweigh. H. VIIL. m1. 1. 

Welkin, sb. the sky. Merry Wives, I. 3. 

Welkin, adj. sky-blue. Wint. Tale, I. 2. 

Well-liking, adj. in good condition. L’s L’s L. 

2 


v. 

Well said, int. well done! 2H. IV. m1. 2. 

Wend, v.i. to go. M. for M. Iv. 3. 

Wesand, sb. the wind-pipe. Temp. rr. 2. 

Whelk, sb. a weal, H.- V. 111, 6. 

Whelked, p.p. marked with whelks or protuber- 
ances. Lear, Iv. 6. 

When as, adv. when. Son. 49. 

Where, adv. whereas, 2 H. VI, 111. 2; Lear, 1.2. 

Where, sb. a place. Lear, 1. 1. 

ener, an exclamation of impatience. Tam, of S. 
iv, 1. 

Whiffier, sb. an officer who clears the way in pro- 
eessions. H. V, v. Chorus. 

While-ere, adv. a little while ago. Temp. 11. 2. 

Whiles, adv. until. Tw. N. Iv. 3. 

Whip-stock, sb, handle of a whip. Tw. N. 11. 3. 

Whist, adj. hushed, silent. Temp. r. 2. 

White, sb. the centre of an archery butt. Tam. of 


8. v.2. 
VS cama sb. bleaching time. Merry Wives, 
1. 


Whitster, sb. bleacher. Merry Wives, I1I. 3. 

Whitely, adj. pale-faced. L’s LisL. ur.1. A 
doubtful word. 

Whittle, sb. a clasp knife. Tim. v.3. 

Whoo-bub, sb, hubbub. Wint. Tale, ry. 4. 

Whoop, vi. to cry out with astonishment. H. V. 
11.2. Comp, As you Like it, 111. 2. 

Wicked, adj. noisome, baneful, Temp. I. 2. 

Widow, v-t. to give a jointure to. M. for M. v. 1. 

Widowhood, sb. widow’s jointure. Tam. ofS. 11. 1. 

Wight, sb. person. Oth. 11. 1. 

Wild, sb. weald. 1H. IV.11. 1. 

Wilderness, sb. wildness. M. for M. 111. 1. 

Wimpled, p.p. veiled, hooded, L’s L’s L. 111. 1. 

Window-bars, sb. lattice-work across a woman’s 
stomacher. Tim, Iv. 3. 

Windring, pr. p. winding. Temp. I. 3. 

Winter-ground, v.¢. to protect (a plant) from 
frosi. Cym. Iv. 2. 

Wis, in the compound ‘T wis,’ certainly. R. IIT. 
I. 3. 

Wish, v.¢. to commend. Tam. of 8.1. 1. 

Wistly, adv. wistfully. R. II. v. 4. 

Wit, abe knowledge, wisdom, M. of Y. 11.1; J.C. 
II. 2. 

Without, prep. beyond. M. N’s Dr, ry. 1. 

Wits, five, the five senses. Much Ado, 1.1. 

Wittol, sb. a contented cuckold, Merry Wives, 
II. 2. 

Witty, adj, intelligent. 3 H. VI. 1. 2. 

Woman-tired, adj, hen-pecked, Wint. Tale, 11. 3. 

Wondered, p.p. marvellously gifted, Temp. Iy.2. 

Wood, adj. mad. Two Gent. 11, 3. 

Woodcock, sb, a simpleton, Tam, of §. I. 2. 

Woodman, sb, a forester, huntsman. Cym. III. 6. 
A cant term for a wencher. M. for M. Iv. 3. 

Woolward, adj. shirtless. L’s L’s L. v- 2. 

Word, v.t, to flatter or put off with words. A. & 
C.v.2. Torepeat the words of asong. Cym. 


TV. 2. 

World. ‘To go to the world’ is to get married, 
Much Ado, 11.1. So ‘a woman of the world’ 
is a married woman. As you Like it, v. 3. 

Worm, sb. a serpent. M. for M. 111. 1. 

Worser, adj. worse. Temp. Iv. 1. 

Worship, v.t. to honor. H. V. 1. 2. 

Worth, sb. wealth, fortune. Tw. N. 111. 3. 

Worts, sb. cabbages. Merry Wives, I. 1. 

Wot, v.t. to know. Two Gent. Iv.4. 

Wound, p.p. twisted about. Temp. II. 2. 

Wreak, sb, vengeance. Cor. Iv. 5. 

Wreak, v.é. to avenge. T. A. Iv. 3. 

Wreakful, adj. revengeful, avenging. Tim. rv. 3. 

Wrest, sb. an instrument used for tuning a harp. 
T. & Cr. 111. 3. 

Writ, sb. gospel, truth. Per. 11. (Gower). 

Writhled, p.p. shrivelled. 1H. VI. 11. 3. 

Wroth, sb. calamity, misfortune. M. of V. 1. 2. 

Wry, v.i. toswerve. Cym. v. 1. 

Wrung, p.p. twisted, strained. 1 H. IV, rr. 1. 


Yare, adj. ready. Used as an int., ‘be’ being 
understood. Temp. I. 1. 

Yarely, adv. readily. Temp. I. 1. 

Y-clad, p.p. clad. 2H. VI. 1. 1. 

Y-cleped, p.p. called, named. L’s L’s L. v. 2. 

Yearn, v.t. to grieve, vex. Merry Wives, 111. 5; 
R. Ii. v.5. 

Yellowness, sb. jealousy. Merry Wives, I. 3. 

Yellows, sb. a disease of horses. Tam. of S. 111. 2. 

Yeoman, sb. a sheriff’s officer. 2H. IV, 11. 1. 

Yield, v.t, to reward. A. & C. 1v.2. To report, 
A, &C. 11. 5. 

Yond, adj, and adv. yonder. Temp. I. 2. 


Zany, sb, a clown, gull. L’s L’s L. vy. 2, 
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